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LETTERS 


Merry-go-round 

R ajiv Gandhi seems to be 
at a loss once again (The 
decline of the gang of four, 

12 —18 February). When he 
first came into politics, he 
retained Arun Singh and 
Acun Nehru as his advisers. 
After that he appointed Buta 
Singh, P. Chidambaram, 

P.V. Narasimha Rao and P. 
Shiv Shankar, who, too, 
proved to be inefficient and 
incapable of being good 


Buta Singh: hanging on 

advisers to the PM. While 
the CongressGVs debacle in 
Tamil Nadu has placed Chi¬ 
dambaram in an awkward 
situation, Buta Singh finds 
himself at a loss in Bihar 
where he has not been able 
to resolve the present crisis. 

Rajiv Gandhi has been pru¬ 
dent to remove persons who 
cannot stand him in good 
stead. Now is the time to 
take stock of the present 
situation and make amends. 
The PM should be careful in 
selecting his new set of 
advisers, 

Bhupen Boaa, Jamahedpur 

(Bihar) 



P. Chidambaram: humblad 


■ The writer has wrongly 
stated that Narasimha 
Rao did not contest from his 
home state, Andhra 
Pradesh, but from Mahar¬ 
ashtra. In fact, he contested 
from both the states but lost 
his Andhra Lok Sabha seat to 
the BJP candidate, C. Janga 
Reddi. 

SunUBhatia, New Delhi 

Offensive 

S alman Rushdie’s state¬ 
ments defending the in¬ 
tention behind his controver¬ 
sial novel, The Satanic 
Verses, seem unwarranted. 
(War of the word, 12—18 
February). He says he chose 
the theme and characters 
from Islamic history, yet the 
very title of the book is based 
on a false anecdote recorded 
by Tabari (as stated by Rush¬ 
die) and is not to be found in 
authentic records of the 
Prophet’s traditions, namely, 
Bukhari, Muslim, Tirmizi, 
etc. Either out of mischief or 
out of naivete, Rushdie 
chose this rather blasphe¬ 
mous anecdote for his volu¬ 
minous novel, and for this 
purpose had to concoct other 
ridiculous stories too. To his, 
"how fragile civilisation is; 
how easily, how merrily a 
book bums, ” one may more 
aptly say, "how fragile civi¬ 
lisation is; how easily, how 
merrily a book profanes and 
scoffs holy persons and even 
offends the feelings of a large 
section of humanity commit¬ 
ted to moral and ethical 
values." 

Waheed H.Haahml, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradmah) 


Settling scores 

U dayan Sharma seems to 
have written his column 
with the sole purpose of 
tarnishing the image of B. R. 
Chopra and to settle scores 
with the producer 
(Mahabharat according to 
B.K. Chopra, 29 January—4 
February). Sharma's main 
objection to the serial is its 
"way of presentation”. If 
presentation is to be faulted, 
then what accounts for the 
deserted roads and empty 
markets during the duration 
of the serial on Sunday.morn- 
mgs? As for the con¬ 
troversies and errors in the 
serial, what must be under¬ 
stood first is that there arc- 
different interpretations to 
both the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat. It is quite likely 
that Udayan Sharma's con¬ 
cept of the epic is different 
from B.R. Chopra's. It is 
thus not possible to say with 
conviction that either of them 
is totally correct. 

The fact is that the pre¬ 
sentation of the senal is ex¬ 
cellent. Meticulous planning 
has gone into the making of 

A Kdw from Mahabharat 
metlculoua planning 




each episode. Where Chopra 
has perhaps erred is in the 
choice of his actresses who 
look young and attractive 
even when they are old. 

R. Vaaudevan, Kahtakkam 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Wasting talent 


A nupam Kher is an actor 
of rare talent (Actor for 


#^of rare talent (Actor for 
all seasons. 12— 18 Febru¬ 
ary). From his vqry first film, 
Saraansh, Anupam has given 
evidence of his acting pro¬ 
wess. However, of late, in a 
desperate bid to commercial¬ 
ise himself, he has resorted 
to masala movies which do 
no justice to his talent. By 
doing such films, he is killing 
the actor in him. He should 
use his versatility to do 
meaningful films, before his 
own image breaks him. 
Shaahank Shekhar, Meerut 
<Uttar Pradeah) 

■ He is undoubtedly a gifted 
actor. He has provedhis 
versatility time and again in 
films like Saraansh, Sansar, 
Vijay, Karma and Hatya. And 













Anupam Khar: dasparata mova 


today, Anupam Kher’s name 
sells. The switch from se¬ 
rious to commercial films 
was no doubt a wise deci¬ 
sion. 

Roy George, DUnapur 
(Nagaland) 

Peace with arms 

T he book extract was in¬ 
teresting (Watching twin 
the barracks, 5 -11 Febru¬ 
ary). Gen. Zia has indeed 
befooled India by his ‘cricket 
diplomacy’ and ‘peace offen¬ 
siveGen. Zia brought in 
widespread modernisation in 
the Pakistani army in order 
to prepare for the next round 
of indo-Pak conflict, all the 
while keeping us guessing. 

All these years, while con¬ 
suming a whopping .’if). 9 per 
cent of total government ex¬ 
penditure, the Pakistani 
army has zealously guarded 
its nuclear programme. 

While there should be no 
cause for undue alarm in 
India over this development, 
what cannot be ignored is the 
fact that it has taken place 
because Gen. Zia’s “peace" 
talk had lulled us into a state 
of complacency. Now, Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto says that she is 
confident that efforts to re¬ 
duce tensions with India 
would survive the row over 
Pakistan's development of 
long-range missiles. Benazir 
continues, “I think the basic 
motivating force for impro¬ 
ving relations and reducing 
tensions is there on both 


sides of the border." Very 
noble thoughts, indeed! But 
then, haven’t we heard them 
before? 

S. V. Jaswal, New Delhi 

Central agents 

T here is no denying the 
fact that Governors are 
agents of the central govern¬ 
ment (On the line. 1 2 — 18 
February). On paper, they 
are above politics. However, 
they have to dance to the 
tune of the Centre to sur¬ 
vive. They are not even 
allowed to assert their indi¬ 
viduality and judgment in the 
affairs of state. Governors 
should be elected and not 
appointed if they are to func¬ 
tion better. 

Dhananjay Patro, 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 



Satyajit Ray: master filmmaker 


What makes us even more 
proud of Kay is that he is only 
the third film personality to 
have been awarded this hon¬ 
our. We are proud of him. 
Tanmoy Ghosh and Misty Basu, 
Calcutta (West Bengal) 


A rare distinction 

O ur congratulations to 
Satyajit Ray for winning 
the prestigious Legion of 
Honour (Arrayed with hon¬ 
our, 12—18 February). Kay 
undoubtedly deserved the 
award for his unforgettable 
films like Father Fanchali, 
Shatranj Ke Khiladi and 
Ghare Baire. The French 
President too needs to be 
complimented for making the 
trip to Calcutta to honour the 
filmmaker. The article aptly 
said:-"This time since 
Mohamfnad could not make 
it, the mountain came to 
him”/ 


Southern loss 

he cover story was in¬ 
ter est mg (/ h-tc,it, hku k- 
ni.nl and chaos. 5- 11 Febru¬ 
ary) While the DMK's re¬ 
turn to power after 13 years 
is a triumph for Karunanidhi, 
it is a clear indication of the 
disillusionment of the masses 
in Tamil Nadu with Rajiv 
Gandhi's government. The 
people in the south cannot be 
taken for gi anted, as Rajiv 
Gandhi has learnt at his cost. 
On the oilier hand, Kaiuna- 
nullii has earned the sym¬ 
pathy of the people for being 
patient and persistent. 

Arjun Parthasarathy, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 
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The ugly side 


I t is indeed a matter of 
shame and disgrace that 
the 12th International Film 
Festival was turned into a 
battleground ( Thegood, the 
bud and the ugly. 29 Janu¬ 
ary—4 February) with Sha- 
bana Azmi openly accusing 
the Congress(I) of having a 
hand in the murder of Safdar 
Hashnu. Azmi had obviously 
chosen the wrong tune and 
place to register her protest, 
but what saved the day was 
Kabir BedTs presence of 
mind when he said: “Let 
someone from the Congres- 
stl) speak.” It is not difficult 



Shabana Azmi: wrong forum 

to guess the kind of impress¬ 
ion the foreign delegates 
took back with them at the 
end of the festival. 

Rajlb Das, VanI Vlhar (Orissa) 


Indifferent 

I t is true that parly ideolo¬ 
gies and issues hardly 
played a decisive role in the 
recently concluded Assembly 
election in Nagaland (A vic¬ 
tory by default, 5-11 
February). A large number 
of people are not likely to be 
affected by the outcome of 
the election, for the simple 
reason that they were not 
involved in the activities of 
any party. They are now 
interested only in seeing 
whether the ruling party will 
fulfil its promises. 

Chrys Vlchalle, Kohlma 
(Nagaland) 
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•KHUSHWANT SINGH 


The other Krishnamurti 


■ t F H Not Jiddu Krish- 
' : i . 1 namurti but Up- 
y $F~ P a l ur ' Gopala 

/. \ Krishnamurti, 

I I k nown t0 his 

/ friends and admir- 

S ers as UG. Besides 

■ Tj/lS having the same 

surname there are 
other things about UG that make you 
think of Jiddu. He is handsome, into 
discourses and dialogues, writes books 
and has a philosophy to propound. He is 
not as well known as Jiddu, hence a 
short biographical sketch may be useful. 

U. G. Krishnamurti was bom in Masu- 
lipatam on 9 July, 1918, the first and only 
child of his mother, who died of puerper¬ 
al fever a week after giving birth to him. 
His father remarried and went out of his 
life. He was brought up by his maternal 
grand-parents both of whom were ar¬ 
dent theosophists, knew Annie Besant 
and Jiddu Krishnamurti. UG spent his 
childhood years around Adyar, the cen¬ 
tre of theosophy. He also travelled all 
over India and spent seven years in the 
Himalayas studying yoga under Swami 
Sivananda. He rejected yoga and asce¬ 
ticism and in his mid-twenties took a 
wife. Although he felt that marriage had 
been “the biggest mistake” of his life, he 
remained married for 17 years and sired 
four children. He migrated to the United 
States, found a job for his wife and then 
abandoned his family. He eked out a 
miserable living giving lectures on 
theosophy and Indian cooking. From the 
States he went to London, then Paris 
and ultimately to Geneva to have himself 
repatriated to India. He had no money to 
pay for his passage. At the consulate 
where he narrated his dismal tale of 
Mure, the lady secretary who was 
translating his narration was fascinated 
by his life-story and offered to house 
him. The lady, Valentine deKerven, was 
in her early sixties. UG was 17 years her 
junior. They have lived together ever 
since and have travelled extensively 
over the world. She is now in her 
eighties; he is 70. 

It had been predicted in his horoscope 
that his 49th birthday would be a crucial 
turning point. It was on that day he 
heard Jiddu Krishnamurti speak at the 
Swiss village Saanen where Valentine 
and h*?had bought a chalet. On his way 
back fl|pi the lecture he sat by a stream 
and pndered. He came to the conclu¬ 


mm 


sion that : “There is no such thing as 
spiritual or psychological enlightenment 
because there is no such thing as spirit 
or psyche at all. I have been a damn fool 
all my life, searching for something 
which does not exist. My search is at an 
end.” 

The change in outlook was accompa¬ 
nied by a Change in his physiognomy. 
"The hands and forearms changed their 
structure, so' that now his hands face 



; Mrikhmmuiitl 
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InthecompHatlonof 
his Interviews, Ttrry 
. Nswland gives a 
summary of the many 
thing* UG stamtefoK.; 
“Making lova is war;; 
thara is nafrredomln 
America; Buddha was 


a crackpot.. 
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backward instead of to the sides. His 
body is now hermaphroditic, a perfect 
union of animus-anima, and enjoys a 
sexuality the likes of which we can only 
guess. His right side responds to 
women, his left more to men.” UG 
whose teaching was described as des¬ 
tructive as Siva in his role of a destroyer, 
became veritably an ardhanari. 

I am not sure if I have caught his 
message right. In the compilation of his 
interviews entitled Mind is a Myth: 
Disquieting Conversations with the Man 
called UG (Dinesh Vaghela, Goa) Terry 


Newland gives a summary of the many 
things UG stands for: 

“Making love is war; cause and effect 
is the shibboleth of confused minds; 
yoga and health foods destroy the 
body; the body and not the soul is 
immortal; there is no Communism in 
Russia, no freedom Ih America, and 
no spirituality in India; service to 
mankind is utter selfishness; Jesus 
was another misguided Jew and the 
Buddha was a crackpot; mutual ter¬ 
ror, not love, will save mankind; 
attending church and going to the bar 
for a drink are identical; there is 
nothing inside you but fear; com¬ 
munication is impossible between 
human beings; God, love, happiness, 
the unconscious, death, reincarnation 
and the soul are non-existent fig¬ 
ments of our rich imagination; Freud 
is the fraud of the 20th century, while 
J. Krishnamurti is its greatest 
phoney.” 


VIVE LE SPORT! 

A minister of government was the 
chief guest at the finals of a football 
tournament. After giving away the 
prizes, he was requested to say a few 
words. He said, “It pains me to learn 
that this year only two teams could make 
it to the finals. When we have hundreds 
of football clubs in the country, we> 
should endeavour to see that many more 
,,teams reach the finals next year.” 

,,i (Contributed by J.P. Singh Kaka, New 
Delhi) 

BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS 

M y friend Onkar Singh who re¬ 
turned from Ahmedabad last week 
posed a question which I could not 
answer. “How is it that in Gujarat where 
every man is a bhai and every woman a 
ben the population keeps on increasing?” 

J.P. Singh Kaka has drawn my atten¬ 
tion to the same kind of confusion that 
exists in the minds of some people. A 
bachelor on the look-out for a wife was 
advised by a friend to put in an ad in the 
matrimonial columns. He took the 
advice. A few weeks later his friends 
asked him if he had any luck. "Yes,” 
replied the bachelor and added naively, 
“kaee bahnon kay to khat bhee aaye 
/win—many sisters have written to me. ”o 












If we’re helping to 
revolutionise India’s 
telecommunications, 
how come they 
still call us 
‘United Breweries’? 



If we’re opening new' 
vistas lor Indian 
Science & Technology 
how come they 
still call us 
‘United Breweries’? 



Fact: 

The ‘United 
Breweries’ Group is at 
the forefront of India’s 
pharmaceuticals 
industry today. With our 
partners - Hoechst and 
Roussel - we 
manufacture a wide 
range of vital drugs to 
meet India’s needs. 


Fact: 

The ‘United 
Breweries’ Group is 
bringing state-of-the-art 
technology to India’s 
telecommunications 
industry. Through 
Unitel, United Telecoms 
and WIE Electronics, 
we’re manufacturing 
everything from the 
latest push - button 
telephones, electronic 
telexes and printers to 
total telecom networks. 


Fact: 

The ‘United 
Breweries’ Group has 
already set up a highly 
sophisticated R6>I) base 
in India-The Vittal 
Mallva Scientific 
Research Foundation. 
This centre for advanced 
scientific studies will not 
only support the 
activities of the Group, 
but more important, 
serve the long - term 
scientific needs of the 
industry. 


The time has come to 
change our name. 

Tram now on, well 
no longer be called 
‘United Breweries’. 
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I here is something very primitive and 
totemfc about the reaction to Salman’s 
book... Only fear can stop a writer’s 
writing. Only fear can stop a book being 
sold. 

Marianne Wiggins, Rushdie’s wife 

The threat (against Rushdie) is an act 
of international terrorism against the life 
of the mind, against human lives. 

, Susan Sontag, American writer and 
'•president of PEN, who organised a 
P reading of Salman Rushdie’s works 

The chances of him not having ill 
intentions are a mfflion to one. 

; Zahra Mustafa vt, Ayatollah 
'Khomeini's daughter, on Rushdie 

§|* ■' 

VI his book is an insult to Islam and its 
jfollowers.. . Imagine what our reaction 
«wdd be if such things had been written 
about Moses. 

iRABfei Abraham Ravitz, leader of 
farad's orthodox DegalHatora party \ 


I he vituperative abuse and reckless 
slander that the Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi js indulging in (were bom of) 
hallucinations of a threatened man get¬ 
ting more and more panicky everyday at i 
the very thought of losing power. 

V. P. Singh, National Front convener 

We will solve unemployment whenl< i ji 
we get to Delhi. • .» - , 

JyotiBasu, West Bent- ‘I chief minister 

Has any election ever in West Bengal 
been free and fair since Mrjyoti Basu 
has taken over as chief minister? 

A. B. A. Ghani Khan Chowdhury, West ; 
Bengal PCC(I) president 

What do you mean by being(a) good 
friend? He has always been very nice 
and hospitable to me and I see them 
whenever I am in India. 

Swraj Paul, London-based business¬ 
man, on being asked whether he was 
very friendly with Rajiv Gandhi ? 


It is a totally unprincipled (Front)...a 
ganging up of parochial and casteist 
forces which will engender divisive ten¬ 
dencies. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister,on the 
’National Front 


f'Oridevi can only be a decorative piece 
rfsr the ruling party. How long can she 
’Campaign, with a smile on her dumb 
face? She has to say beyond three lines, 
“Rajiv Gandhi zindabad, Indira Gandhi 
zindabad and mere papa amdabad'. 

Shatrughan Sinha, actor, on being 
asked why he has not joined politics 
when even Sridevi and Raj Babbarhave 

There is nothing wrong with a beautiiiil 
girl showing her legs. It catches your 
mind, your eye.. .Of course I deliberate¬ 
ly put it there; She's an actress, she 
wants to be exploited, otherwise She 
won't be an actress. 

Dgv Anand, filmstar, on movies 
directed by him, 
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If we’re at 
the forefront in 
food processing, 
how come they 
still call us 
‘United Breweries’? 


If we’re market 
leaders in polymers, 
how come they 
still call us 
‘United Breweries’? 


If we’re so involved 
in petrochemicals, 
how come they 
still call us 
‘United Breweries’? 


Mi 
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Fact: 

The ‘United 

Breweries' (intup stands 
at the forefront of the 
food processing 
revolution in India- a 
high priority area for the 
Government. Through 
its leading brands Kissan 
and Dipy’s, the Group is 
helping India harness 
her vast potential for 
vegetables and fruits. 


Fact: 

Hindustan Polymers, 
a part of the ‘United 
Breweries’ Group, is a 
leader in the 
manufacturing and 
marketing of styrene, 
polystyrene and 
expandable polystyrene 
- rated among the finest 
in the world in terms of 
product purity and 
quality. 


Fact: 

The ‘United 
Breweries’ Group is 
making significant 
inroads on the Indian 
petrochemical front 
today. Manufacturing a 
wide range of industrial 
chemicals and plastics 
and poised now to 
make a quantum leap 
in this exciting new 
technology. 


The time has come to 
change our name. 

From now on, we'll 
no longer be called 
‘United Breweries’. 


OBM 2860 








Hiwe are at least 
9 different reasons 
w i n we’ve decided to 
change our name. 


So far we’ve been known as 
The United Breweries Gtoup'. 
But we find it’s a name that is 
inc reasingly inappropriate today. 

Because it obscures the fact 
fthat today, we’i'e innovators in 
petrochemicals. 

And the fact that we’re 
leaders in pharmaceuticals. 

It obscures the fact that we’re 


at the forefront of the paints 
industry. 

You see, we’re rapidly 
diversifying from our traditional 
base in brewing and distilling. 

And we’re now involved in 
an array of exciting new fields 
from telecommunications to 
biotechnology, from processed 
foods to energy products, from 



pharmaceuticals to information 
technology ... and more. 

That’s why we've decided it’s 
high time to change our name. 
And that's why from now we are 
going to be called, very simplv. 
The UB Group’. 

It's a name that you’re going 
to hear a lot more about in the 
near future! 


Don’t call us 

‘The United Breweries Group’ 
—just "The UB Group" 
will do! 


THE UB GROUP 


In pace with the future 

UB House, 1, Vittai Mallva Road, Bangalore 560 001 
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Ayatollah Khomeini’s call to execute Salman Rushdie generates violence 


S alman Rushdie is no stranger 
to controversy. Each of his 
books has offended sections 
of society. His last novel 
Shame, was banned in Pakis¬ 
tan. The one before that, Midnight’s 
Children attracted a law suit from Indira 
Gandhi. And his first book, Grimus 
appalled literary critics who thought it 
was rubbish. 

But nothing could have prepared the 
saturnine author for the uproar created 
by The Satanic Verses. He hid out in 
Britain, protected round-the-clock by 
the police, Iranian hit squads apparently 
scoured the country looking for him and 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s death threat made 
the covers of Time and Newsweek. 

It was a strange role for Rushdie, a 
vocal champion of the Third World. For 
most of his life he has attacked what he 
sees as the First World’s attempts to 
malign the cultural heritage of the rest of 
humanity. He ran a campaign against the 
Raj Revival in 1983-84 and went into 
paroxysms of fury over the portrayal of 
India in Indiana Jones And The Temple 
Of Doom. 

Yet, as the controversy mounted, the 
Third World seemed remarkably reluc¬ 
tant to come to Rushdie’s aid. In India, 
which Rushdie, an Anglo-Pakistani, has 


frequently said he regards as home, 
Muslim intellectuals were unwilling to 
speak up for him. Most took the coward¬ 
ly Syed Shahabuddin line that it was a 
matter between Rushdie and Imam 
Khomeini, and some, like Ahmed Zakar- 
ia, a low-level Maharashtra politico en¬ 
dorsed the call for his execution. Imam 
Bukhari of Delhi’s Jama Masjid devoted a 
sermon to attacking the author ( "Shaitan 
Rushdie”, he called him) and then also 
suggested that somebody should bump 
him off. 

Worse still, the controversy actually 
led to 12 deaths in Bombay when 
Muslim politicians took a morcha of 
5,000 persons to the British Deputy 
High Commission. The protest turned 
violent when the demonstrators attack¬ 
ed policemen who opened fire. 

O ddly enough, the only real support 
for Rushdie came from the First 
World. And some of it originated from 
exactly the sort of person he has spent 
his life abusing. Megalomaniac publisher, 
Robert Maxwell announced a reward of 
£ 6,000,000 to anyone who could “civil¬ 
ise" Khomeini. The Sport, easily the 
sleaziest of the British tabloids offered 
£1,800,000 to anybody who could cap¬ 
ture him. 


Perhaps, the unlikeliest of Rushdie 
supporters was the former Israeli legis¬ 
lator, Samuel Flatto, who offered to buy 
the rights to the Verses in all those 
countries (France, West Germany, 
Greece and Turkey) where the pub¬ 
lishers had backed out of their commit- 









ment to print and distribute the novel. 
Even more courageously, he offered the 
hounded man shelter in his 27-room 
house in the posh Tel Aviv suburb of 
Savyon. 

The literary lot, too, stood up for their 
kind. In New York, authors such as 
Susan Sontag, Norman Mailer, E.L. 
Doctorow, Joan Didion and Diana Trill|| 
ing read out excerpts from the Verses 11 
and spoke in Rushdie’s defence in a 
public meeting, with a 600-strong crowd 
listening in rapt attention. The show of 
solidarity, if nothing else, inspired the B. 
Dalton bookstore chain to reverse its 
decision to take the offending book off 
the shelves. A company spokesman said 
that this was done “on the urging of an 
overwhelming majority of its store man¬ 
agers and employees”. 'a ^ 

Governments made their displeasurJH 
known through proper diplomatic chan?P| 
nels. The 12 European Community (EC) ’ * 
countries, decided at their Brussels 
meeting (20 February), to recall their I 
ambassadors for consultations. Britain i 

withdrew all its diplomats from Teheran t 
and requested Iran to recall its repre- 1 
sentatives in London. New Zealand in- c 
itially refused to comment on the Iranian \ 
death threat for fear of jeopardising its I 
lamb sales (worth $ 185 million) to that i 
country. But pressure from Britain, i 

which took the lead in protesting the 
execution call, ensured that it soon fell in c 
line with the rest. t 

Iran was its usual unrepentant self P 
with Khomeini proclaiming defiantly that c 
economic sanctions and other such 
embargoes would not, “force us to i 
retract and forego (implementation) of 
Go.d’s decree”. To drive the message I 

Muslim* protsst the Vanes-, rsliglous Inlolsranc* 
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Iran wa*ft*tfsuaf 
unrepentant with 
Khomeini proclaiming 
defiantly that \ 
economic sanctions 
and other such 
embargoes would not 
“force us to retract 
and forego 
(implementation) of 
God’s decree” 


fj pr Ayatollah Khomslnl : rigid stance 

further home, Iran went ahead and 
recalled its envoys from all EC coun¬ 
tries. Such intransigence could not have 
been expected to go down well with the 
democratic world. And it didn’t. Those 
who paid for the Ayatollah's sins were 
Muslims settled in Britain, who were 
attacked, violently on occasion, by the 
reactionary elements of English society. 

In fact, the entire controversy be¬ 
came an excuse for Muslim-bashing in 
the West. It did not help that many 
Muslims were reluctant to speak out 
openly in favour of Rushdie. 

hi eave Rushdie alone, or else"— 
kthe graffiti on the wall of the 
Bradford Mosque, looked black and 


threatening. The message was clear. As 
clear as the fire-bomb that was hurled on 
to the Regent Bark mosque in central 
London four days later. 

Nobody was hurt. The bomb bounced 
off the wall—but it had been aimed at the 
residental area of the mosque, and could 
have killed. In fact it was intended to. 

Back in London, it was a Harley 
Street dentist who tried to soothe 
aroused passions. Hesham el Essawy, 
chairman of the Islamic Society 
for the Promotion of Religious Toler¬ 
ance, gave repeated interviews to press 
and television, stressing that Muslims in 
Britain were not rearing to kill. “Race 
relations are now at their lowest ebb,” 
he told Sunday, "and things will only get 
worse. The whole affair has unleashed 
the xenophobia of the people here. 
Muslims have become the natural 
target. 

The portly Essawy was one of the 
first to write to Viking to insert an 
apology in The Satanic Verses, and 
warned that the book would lead to 
trouble as Khushwant Singh did in India 
when the possibility of bringing out 
an Indian edition by Penguin India was 
being discussed. Essawy lashes out 
against Rushdie, who, he says, had been 
out to make a quick buck but at the same 
time he denounces the death threat from 
Iran. “We have to get together the good 
forces, those who believe in a peaceful 
society, and work for racial harmony,” 
said Essawy. "Right now, it’s a golden 
opportunity for anarchists to do their 


A s the tabloid press closed each 
edition with "mad mullah”, “nasty 
Basti” (the Iranian envoy in London) and 




cartoons of Khomeini and his supporters 
wedding swords and axes, not to men 
tion exhortations for tightening immigra 
tion lav. s, even the more respectable 
dailies seemed to be taking their cue 
from Sun and Star as well. 

The Independent -a suitably balanced 
newspaper—published a letter by novel 
ist Fay Weldon, which was an outright 
attack against Islam. Wrote the novelist 
who claims to be a liberated feminist, "I 
myself find the Koran deeply offensive 
an incitement to murder, suicide, the 
oppression of women and by implication, 
profoundly anti-Christian.” 

The Times published a commentary 
by Robert Kilroy-Silk who used the 
Rushdie incident as an excuse to make a 
number of pronouncements on Muslims 
in general and British Muslims in par¬ 
ticular. Muslim values, he wrote, were 
fashioned in "less civilised times and 
places” and Muslim immigrants "cannot 
and will not accept British values and 
laws. ” 

Weldon and Silk seemed blind to the 
fact that the Christian church over the 
centuries had burnt over a million 
women at the stake because they were 
thought to be witches. It had executed 
thousands for heresy. Less than 30 
years ago, books like Lady Chatterley's 
Lover and Fanny Hill, along with the 
works of James Joyce and Henry Miller, 
were banned in Britain because the 



Margaret Thatchar: tha British took ths load 

church considered them unfit reading. 

The Vatican still publishes a list of 
books banned to Catholics and the law of 
blasphemy still exists. Gay News was 
prosecuted only ten years ago under the 
law of blasphemy as it had portrayed^ 
Jesus having a homosexual dream whilst 
being crucified. 

In northern Ireland homosexuality and 
abortion are outlawed because of press: 
ure from the church and in Britain itself, 
the Tories are trying to censor school 
assemblies and religious education clas¬ 
ses to make them fall in line with the 
Christian church hierarchy. But these 
seem irrelevant to the West when it 
attacks Islam. 

While several articles written by Brit¬ 


ish Islamic specialists took pains to point 
out that the Koran sanctioned that a 
non-believer should be killed for inciting 
anti-Koran sentiments, little heed was 
paid to the Iranian charge d’affaires in 
London. Akhoondzadeh Basti, who 
stressed that the Ayatollah had only 
spoken as a religious leader. 

Keeping up the tirade against Mus¬ 
lims, newspapers like the Daily Mail 
Would begin a Rushdie story with: “It is 
time for evening prayers in the mosques 
for Bradford’s 70,000 Muslims. But as 
the men in their baggy trousers and 
skull-caps wash face, hands, neck and 
feet, everyone knows there will be 
special prayers said tonight for a person 
they do not know, who may not even be 
of their own faith—the prayers will be 
for the executioner of Salman Rushdie.” 

A s newspapers and commentators 
waxed eloquent about the virtues of 
British democratic society, even dailies 
like The Independent wrote that there 
was no place for “intolerant” Muslims in 
"tolerant” Britain. 

The Sunday Telegraph editor went a 
step further and published a signed edit, 
saying, "It is ironic that someone (Sal¬ 
man Rushdie) who was only recently 
against Mrs Thatcher for having, created 
a police state should now be compelled 
to rely on that same police state to save 
his life. As a result of this experience, he 


Bloodshed in Bombay 


Nirie people are killed as the bandh called against the 
Verses turns violent 


T he call for a bandh by a nondes¬ 
cript organisation called the 
Muslim Integration Council (MIC), 
headed by Anwar. Sadat, to support 
the Ayatollah's, pall to eweeute Rush¬ 
die, was att invitation, to violence, 
destruction and death. 

The agitationists wished to take a 
morcha to the British Deputy High 
Commission to protest against the 
publication at The Satanic Verses. 
The bandh,' which appeared in¬ 
nocuous initially, soon got the sup¬ 
port of hot-headed and militant Shia- 
dominated organisations such as the 
Tanzeem-e-AIlah-o-Akbar, the Stu¬ 
dents Islamic Council, the All India 
Tableegh-Seerat and Haji Mastaan's 
Dalit Muslim Suraksha Mahasangh, 
and turned violent. 

The pqfce made it clear that the 
Musiims%roul-’ not be allowed to 


take a morcha to the Deputy High 
Commission. Moderate Muslims 
asked that the bandh be called off in 
view of the fact thatjndia had been 
the first country to ben the Verses. 
But Muslim legislator Ahmed Zaksria 
encouraged the agitationists. hi a 
statement he said: “I salute Irham 
Ayatollah Khomeini He has proved 
to be the only ruling Muslim leader in 
the world who has sent cpld waves ‘ 
throughout in passing the death sent* 
ence on Rushdie." The Imams of 15. 
mosques, situated between 1$! Afi, 
and Crawford Market, took but ah 
advertisement on the front page, of 
Khakd Ansari’s Inquilab, asking Mus*., 
lens to support the bandh. .During 
their Friday namaaz the . religious 
leaders also made several provoca¬ 
tive statements. 

The day, 24 February, started 
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in Bradford in sheer frustration, they 
were immediately branded as Nazis. 

“Secondly, the Muslim leadership is 
also to blame. The middle class educated 
Muslim remained quiet. It was the 
mullahs who were doing all the talking. 
This stems from the fact .that there is a 
lack of courage among the moderate 
educated Muslims to come out and give 
their honest opinion. 

"Thirdly, the fundamentalist lead- 
ership doesn’t know how to talk. It does 
not know the language with which to 
fight its issues. The British understand 
three languages—the Left, the Liberal 
or the Nationalist. The mullahs talk their 
own language, about insult to the 
Prophet and blasphemy, and call for 
bans/’ 

Professor Parekh said he thought the 
book itself was "deliberately provoca¬ 
tive. Rushdie made a grave error of 
political judgment and a grave error of 
literary judgment when he tried to 
confuse history and fiction. I fear for 
race relations today,’’ he said. 

While the Commission for Racial 
Equality issued a statement calling for 
peace and harmony, a prominent Muslim 
gathered signatures of Asians conde¬ 
mning the death threat to Salman Rush¬ 
die. Bahauddin Latif, who works in a 
South Asian publishing house,. Loka- 
mayat Press, said the media had been 
representing the whole Rushdie affair as 
a Muslim issue. 

“It has alienated the whole community 
and caused divisions within it," said 
Latif. "All we hear are inarticulate Mus¬ 
lims from the subcontinent saying they 
want to kill. The Muslims have been 
represented as anti-Zionist and fun¬ 
damentalist. This is causing great harm 
and there is need to repair this opinion 
immediately before more harm is done. 

"So much attention has been focused 
on Khomeini and Iran. Iran is not 
important to people of the subcontinent. 
The whole thing has been portrayed as 
Iran (protector of Islam) vs world. And 
it’s very damaging to Muslims. The 
issue could have been dealt with dif¬ 
ferently, without causing so much ten¬ 
sion.” 

Finally though, as the controversy 
mounted, it did seem that the basic issue 
had been lost sight of: should a novelist 
have a right to express himself freely or 
not? Many UK Muslims took thq line 
that it was Rushdie’s insensitivity that 
had led to the attacks on them. It was a 
specious argument, easy to debunk. 
Except that only six months ago it was a 
line that Salman Rushdie, Third World 
champion, himself would have taken. 

Saim a Goswami and Shrabani 
Ba*ui London 















_ NEWSWATCH _ 

Settling old scores 


Tamil Nadu’s chief minister, M. Karunanidhi, charges MGR’s government 
with being in league with the state's tijqUor barons 


F or a while, his colleagues 
believed it was a new-found 
zest for work. Tamil Nadu’s 
home secretary, R. Nagara- 
jan, never seemed to want to 
go home. He would spend nights on end 
I at the secretanat, poring over files, 
i scrutinising documents and making 
J notes. But the bureaucrat, who was also 
I given charge of the prohibition and 
j excise departments soon after chief 
minister Muthuvel Karunanidhi won the 
January election, was engaged with 
work that couldn't even remotely be 
characterised as routine. He was re¬ 
sponding to a very special diktat. And it 
came from the chief minister himself. 
i Soon after he assumed charge, Nagar- 
I ajan, who is an old and trusted friend of 
j Karunamdhi’s, was told: Your first prior- 
i ity is to dig up some dirt on MGR’s 
| government, and quickly. To Nagara- 
j jan, it may not have seemed an un- 
! pleasant prospect. He has not forgotten 
| his harassment during MGR’s rule— 
j which he believes was wholly on account 
! of his being Karunanidhi’s personal 
assistant at the time. Understandably, 
Nagarajan’s investigations began with 
the state's liquor trade. 

Most of the corruption allegations 
against MGR related to his alleged links 
with liquor barons and these found some 
corroboration when Sunday (4 — 10 De¬ 
cember 1988) suggested that special 
favours were granted to a private distil¬ 
ler, Mohan Breweries. After 15 days, 
and as many nights, the ‘official’ investi¬ 
gator had the information that Karuna¬ 
nidhi needed. His speed had ensured 
that the chief minister could drop his 
bombshell during the inaugural session 
of the Assembly itself. 

Barely three weeks after coming to 
, power, on 17 February, Karunanidhi 
i stunned the state during his reply to the 
I debate on the Governor’s address. He 
charged the previous government with 
handing out unjustified concessions in 
excise duty and sales tax to liquor 
barons, which he said had led to a loss of 
at least Rs 100 crores a year. "Until 
now, the country had seen corrupt deals 
of the order of 50-60 crores and that too 
a one-time affair. But here it is over Rs 
100 crores and a recurring corruption at 
that," he said, clearly suggesting that 


the Bofors scam pales in comparison. "It 
is unprecedented corruption,” he went 
on to thunder, “a Himalayan corrup¬ 
tion. ” 

Karunanidhi charged that MGR’s gov¬ 
ernment had modified excise duty rules 
to favour state manufacturers of Indian- 
made foreign liquor (IMFL) in Septem¬ 
ber 1983 without so much as assigning a 
reason. One company which stood to 
gain a great deal from the new tqxj 
structure was Mohan Breweries, in ( 
which MGR's close associate, the 
powerful Ramaswamy Udayar, has a 


financial interest. The Sunday story 
focused on a controversy over whether 
Mohan Breweries was set up with the 
understanding that a share of the profits 
would go to MGR hirrfself, and sug¬ 
gested that his government had been 
unusually accommodating to the com¬ 
pany. Karunanidhi threw additional light 
pn this matter. He said that the Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor General of India, m 
J,nis report, had stated that Mohan Bre¬ 
weries had not paid excise duty even 
before the government order scrapping 
it had been passed. In fact, the company 
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Branded corrupt, Karunanidhi has been looking 
for moral rehabilitation ever since he'was voted 
out In 1977 . Getting at MGR may have been the 
most convenient way of doing this 
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hadn’t paid the duties ever since it went 
into production in May 1982. 

What followed was even more cu¬ 
rious. MGR's government met the 
objections of the Comptroller General by 
passing another order. This one ex¬ 
empted the company from paying the 
duty from the time it went on stream. 
Said Karunanidhi in the House: “As far 
as I know, this is the first time that an 
excise concession has been given tfci'i 
someone with retrospective effect. ” He 
went on to announce that the duty would 
be restored and that it would fetch an 
annual income of Rs 25 crores. 

T he chief minister also came down 
heavily on the change in the rules 
which shifted the payment of excise duty 
from the manufacturer to the Tamil 
Nadu State Marketing Corporation 
(TASMAC), a government body which, 
markets only liquor. As Karunanidnr 
pointed out, this constituted more than 


just an excise concession for the manu¬ 
facturers. They also saved on sales tax 
due to the big reduction in sales prices 
following the excise relief. 

Another curious practice followed by 
the previous government was its willing¬ 
ness to allow the manufacturers—of 
which there are only five in the state—to 
fix the price at which they sold to 
.TASMAC. Given that the corporation 
'■toas not allowed to buy liquor from 
outside the state, this meant buying at 
prices dictated by the state’s manufac¬ 
turers. Understandably, the prices of 
liquor in Tamil Nadu are very high. A 
bottle of Old Monk rum, for instance, is 
flogged for over Rs 300 in the state, but 
the same bottle could be less than Rs 
250 in Kerala, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh and under Rs 200 in Delhi. 

This is especially odd as the excise 
duty in Tamil Nadu was among the 
lowest in the country—in fact, less than, 
or about, a quarter of the rate which 


prevails, in West Bengal, Rajasthan, and 
Orissa. Karunanidhi told the Assembly: 
“The funniest thing is that the wholesale 
price of all Indian-made foreign spirits is 
low where the excise duty is heavy, 
while in Tamil Nadu, where the excise 
duty is low, the wholesale price is high.” 
The chief minister made out that this 
was sufficient proof that the state gov¬ 
ernment was hand-in-glove with the 
manufacturers. 

Karunanidhi announced a few mea¬ 
sures to set this right. He raised the 
excise duty by Rs 30 per proof litre on 
Indian-made foreign liquor, which, he 
said, would fetch the state an extra Rs 
70 crores. He also abolished the manu¬ 
facturers’ right to fix the price at which 
they could sell to TASMAC. From now 
on, this will be undertaken by the state’s 
excise commissioner. “The right to fix 
the price is being transferred from the 
liquor empire to the people’s empire,” 
he declared dramatically. 

It was Karunanidhis day in the 
House. While he thundered on about, 
“plugging the fountain-heads of corrup¬ 
tion”, AIADMK members were shifting 
uncomfortably in their seats. Ruling 
party members of the DMK only added 
to their discomfiture with shouts of 
“shame”. 

The chief minister took care not to 
directly link MGR with the liquor trade. 
But he left no one in doubt that he 
believed that the government-liquor in¬ 
dustry nexus was cemented right at the 
very top. Claiming that the state exche¬ 
quer had lost Rs 2(X) crores due to the 
unusual changes in the tax structure, he 
went on to ask: “Where has all this 
money gone?” And then proceeded to 
‘answer’ the question himself: “Only 
Aandavan knows. ” Aandavan, Tamil for 
God, also means ruler—here, clearly, 
MGR. 

1’he allusion was not missed. The 
AIADMK’s (Jayalaiitha faction) deputy 
leader S. Thirunavukarasu identified the 
clever pun at once. "Those who could 
not vanquish MGR during his lifetime 
are now indulging in character assassina¬ 
tion,” he charged. “You are trying to 
build a samadhi (tomb) for his puzhaK 
(fame).’’ Later, after a spirited, but 
weak, defence of MGR, he led his party 
members out of the House. 

The lone AIADMK (Janaki) legislator, 
the controversial former Speaker Paul 
Hector Pandian, did not join the walk¬ 
out. Surprisingly, he rose to exhort 
Karunanidhi to take quick and effective 
action against the offenders. If this 
seemingly fair comment was meant to 
extract political mileage, it failed miser¬ 
ably. Karunanidhi pointedly told him that 
it was unwise to make such hasty 
recommendations, implying that a num- 



MgR’s government was charged with granting 
unjustified concessions in excise duty and tales 
tax to the State’s liquor herons. Karunanidhi 
described this as "a Himalayan corruption” 
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Ramaswamy Udayar: balng Invastlgatad 

ber of senior AIADMK partymen, in¬ 
cluding Fandian himself, could become 
the subject of an enquiry. 

All in all, the AIADMK's defence of its 
late leader and his government was 
weak. Much of it consisted of the 
pathetic argument that one must not 
speak ill of the dead and that this was 
against Tamil paanpadu (culture). As for 
the Congressmen in the House, they 
reacted curiously. Having been an elec¬ 
toral ally of the AIADMK for a decade, 
the party could hardly afford to admit 
that there were such serious malprac¬ 
tices during MGR’s rule. Yet, Congress 
legislators were quick to commend 
Karunanidhi’s expose. PCC(l) chief 
G.K. Moopanar even tned to give his 
party the credit for the crackdown on 
the liquor industry. "It is we who had 
broken the first brick in the liquor 
empire," he said, in an unconvincing 
reference to some measures taken by 
Governor P.C. Alexander when the 
state was under President's Rule. “The 
liquor empire shook a bit and then 
Karunanidhi did the rest of the job.” 

T he liquor scam may only be the first 
of many official exposes of the 
previous government. Enquiries by 
Sunday at the state secretariat reveal 
that the DMK government has launched 
a major review of every business deal 
that MGR’s former strongman, Ramas¬ 
wamy Udayar, was connected with. 


When asked to confirm this, home 
secretaiy Nagarajan would only say: 
“We have been doing our job and there 
is still more to be done. We are at it. 
There are no further comments.” 

However, it is reliably leamt that 
investigations of Udayar’s dealings have 
already made considerable progress. 
The sale of the state-owned Tamil Nadu 
Chemical Products, a subsidiary of the 
Tamil Nadu Industrial Development 
Corporation (TIDCO), has been 
accorded first priority. The undertaking 
was sold to Udayar and Ross Murarka, a 
Bombay-based industrialist, in 1986 


The liquor scam may 
only be the first 
‘official’ expose of 
IWGR’s government. 
Sunday learns that 
Karunanidlii’s 
government is 
reviewing all the 
business deals of 
MGR’s friend 
Ramaswamy Udayar 


The transaction shocked corporate cir¬ 
cles since Tamil Nadu Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts was one of the few state-sector 
companies in the black. It is believed to 
have been sold for about Rs 1.5 crores 
less than it was worth. The Comptroller 
and Auditor General has held the sale 
improper in his report and described it 
as a glaring departure from prudent and 
established financial procedures. In¬ 
terestingly, the deal is said to have been 
arranged by Sulochana Sampath, then 
chairperson of TIDCO and a close con¬ 
fidant of MGR’s widow, Janaki. 

Another of Udayar’s ventures which is 
bound to be investigated is the massive 
medical college and hospital that he built 
in a Madras suburb. Named after MGR 
as Ramachandra Medical College and 
Hospital, it is suspected to have been 
set up after many rules were broken. 
Following media criticism, the Governor 
appointed a review committee to ex¬ 
amine the deal. With the DMK now in 
power, this project is bound to be 
scrutinised minutely. 

That the search for skeletons in 
MGR’s political cupboard was on re¬ 
ceived some confirmation in a govern¬ 
ment announcement that came the day 
after the furore in the Assembly. Li¬ 
cences granted to two non-resident 
Indians to construct luxury hotels were 
scrapped. The NRls, Dr Palam Penas- 
wamy and Mohan Rao, had become 
close to MGR while he was convalescing 
in Brooklyn Hospital in the US two years 
ago. It is suspected that the Tamil Nadu 
Tourism Development Corporation 
(TTDC) was forced to become a partner 
in the projects on terms that were 
blatantly unproductive to the govern¬ 
ment. For instance, Penaswamy was 
sold 324 grounds (one ground equals 
2,400 sq.ft) of prime land near the 
Madras railway station for a paltry Rs 
1.76 crores against a market price of Rs 
40 crores. Even more strange was the 
fact that the entire money for the land 
was treated as the TTDC’s contribution 
to the joint sector project. 

Karunanidhi’s motives for doing what 
he did remain somewhat unclear. As a 
chief minister who won a recent election 
with a massive majority, all but des¬ 
troying the AIADMK in the process, 
there was, perhaps, not much to be had 
in sullying MGR’s memory. The answer 
may lie in the chief minister’s own 
political past. Having been branded cor¬ 
rupt time and again when he ruled the 
state, Karunanidhi has been looking for 
moral rehabilitation ever since he was 
voted out in 1977! Getting at MGR may 
be the most convenient way to achieve 
this. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Madras 
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The many 

distractions 
of Be nazir B. 

Hope versus history in Pakistan 



T he 18-year-old Pakistani 
teenager was unaccustomed 
to public attention as she 
made her way through the 
Mall, Simla. People lined the 
streets to stare at her. Traffic came to a 
standstill. Her dress became a national 
obsession, anticipating, perhaps, the 
complete sway which her country's 
fashion would have over its giant neigh¬ 
bour in two decades’ time. “I was a 
distraction,” Benazir said modestly 
when I asked her about her first taste of 
subcontinental diplomacy. She still is. 

But a political career cannot blossom 
on distraction. Her spectacular rise to 
power is the stuff of romantic novels, 
lake Mrs Aquino, with whom she clearly 
empathises, Benazir has given rise, at 
once, to hope and fear. Hope, because 
this is Pakistan's one last chance to 
return to civilian life. Fear, because if 
the experiment fails, the retribution will 
lie swift and terrible. History is not on 
her side: there has never been democra¬ 
cy in an Islamic state. Custom might 
stale its infinite variety: but a woman has 
never been at the helm of a Muslim 
society. A tiger never changes its 
stripes: can an army ever give up 
power? Just count the coup attempts in 
the Philippines since Mrs Aquino came 
to office. 

What, then, are the chances of Be¬ 
nazir succeeding? Little, say her oppo¬ 
nents. She is just a leader of rural Sind, 
scolfs Begum Abula Hussain, a member 
from Punjab in the National Assembly. 
"She has already lost Punjab. She 
doesn’t control urban Sind. She messed 
up Baluchistan. And she has the army on 
her back. What has she left?” ask the 
sceptics. 

What she does have is hope. As 
against Pakistan’s chequered past, 
young Benazir promises a different fu¬ 
ture. Despite her reservations, Begum 
Abida Hussain voted for her in the 
confidence motion. "I want democracy 
to succeed," she explained. 

B ut hope must be tempered with 
realism, (ioodwill alone is not going 
to be enough. Political pundits in Islama¬ 
bad believe that if Benazir is to survive, 
then she must quickly decide on a 
strategy. Three scenarios are envis¬ 
aged. 

• 'Hie Catch-22 scenario: Benazir, it is 
said, has ultimately to rely on people- 
power to combat the establishment. But 
to retain popular support—there are 
disturbing signs that she is losing her 
already fragile hold in the Punjab -she 
needs welfare measures and soc ial leg¬ 
islation. But the IMF’s conditions limit 
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her budgetary manoeuvres and she has 
agreed not to touch the defence budget. 
Said a former member of the Zia 
Cabinet: "She needs a slogan. Her 
father coined the term 'roti, kapda aut 
makaari. She has spoken so far only 
about civil liberties. Now that the army 
is not in power, that appeal is fading. " 

• The Joan of Arc scenario: Much 
favoured by Islamabad-based diplomats. 
Here she dares the establishment to 
overthrow her. Appeals to the martyr 
syndrome. The ploy, effectively used by 
Jyoti Basil in West Bengal, proclaims 
that democracy is under siege and a fall 
of government would, pari passu, mean 
a return to martial law. Calls for charis¬ 
ma and courage—qualities which Be¬ 
nazir certainly does not lack. 

• The manipulation scenario: Recog¬ 
nises that the establishment is not a 
monolith. That there are contradictions 
vyjthin the armed forces and between the 
armed forces and their various 
alphabetical progenies- agencies that 
sprouted to restrain Zia’s opponents— 
and that these contradictions can be 
exploited. Calls for great patience and 
skill. But does Benazir have the time? 

Perhaps her strategy will combine all 
three. She has already displayed her 
manipulative abilities in handling India. I 
remember her telling me that one of the 
things she leamt from her father was 
that "in foreign affairs, you never give 
pin-pricks”. 

The India card was played by her 
opponents in the Punjab byelections, 
resulting in her party's defeat from 
constituencies previously regarded as 
‘safe’. Like all subcontinental politicians, 
it might have been tempting for her to 
tease India with minor irritants. (Re¬ 
member Rajiv and his "Naani yaad kara 
denge”?) Yet, Benazir shows no sign 
that she will be deterred from building 
bridges with India. 

"Is a government to be blackmailed 
from acting in the best interest of the 
nation because of opposition of a tem¬ 
porary kind?” she asked Sunday rhetor¬ 
ically. But that is no reason for India to 
take her for granted. Benazir takes the 
view that Rajiv’s Pakistan visit was too 
short—just an hour’s worth—to be con¬ 
sidered an "official visit”. (The rest of 
Rajiv’s stay was on account of SAARC.) 
She expects the Indian Prime Minister 
to make a “full-scale visit” before she 
reciprocates. 

1 saw her in action at a private dinner 


B«n*zir entertain* members of tt*e judiciary 
at a dkmar in I •lama bad: party lima 


History is not on 
Benazir's side: there 
has never been 
democracy in an 
Islamic state. A tiger 
never changes its 
stripes: can an army 
ever give up power? 


in Islamabad. Ali the honourable mem¬ 
bers of the Pakistan judiciary had 
gathered on an annual jamboree. She 
saw no reason why she should not 
appear friendly and lost no opportunity 
to host a dinner. The message was not 
lost. 1 was the only non-iogal type at the 
gathering and took advantage of my 
vocation to ask the head of the Shariat 
court if a woman could lead a govern¬ 
ment in an Islamic state. His lordship 
shook his beard and said: "But she is 
only the Prime Minister. The head of 
state is a man.” 

T he lady’s clearly not for burning. 

Yet, this leaves the most dominant 
factor in Pakistan’s political life—an 
intelligence agency, that combines the 
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on a strategy 


roles of the CIA, the FBI, the Iranian 
Savak and lots more. Like all dreaded 
intelligence agencies, it is known best by 
its acronym: ISl. 

1 rubbed shoulders with the ISI on my 
first visit to Islamabad. While returning 
to Rawalpindi after a courtesy call on the 
Indian ambassador in Islamabad, my car 
was forced off the road by a couple of 
unidentified people who proceeded to 
interrogate me on the highway itself. 
When I referred the matter to President 
Zia, he looked askance at his foreign 
secretary sitting next to him. Sattar, a 
career civil servant, replied sotto voce, 
"Sir, it must be the Inter-services." 
“Don’t they know that Mr Sarkar is here 
to play golf with me?” demanded an 
angry Zia. That was the first I had heard 


of the ISI and, even then, it was clear 
that the agency was getting a little out of 
hand. 

The Inter-services Intelligence 
Directorate was originally meant to 
coordinate the intelligence gathered by 
the various wings of the Pakistani de¬ 
fence forces. In most countries, defence 
intelligence is generally regarded as a 
lesser activity as it is normally confined 
to collection of field information and 
assorted technical data. In India, for 
instance, the head of military intelligence 
is a minor functionary and rarely boasts 
of a rank superior to that of a major 
general. In Pakistan, however. General 
Zia fashioned the body into a ruthless 
terror machine. It is manned by an 
officer of the rank of a lieutenant 


general, unheard of in most of the world 
and near heretical in a society that takes 
pride in pomp and Raj-style rites. 

I n the Zia era, the ISI grew from 
strength to strength and somewhere 
down the line its filial relations with the 
armed forces started getting redefined. 
From a subordinate status, it began to 
acquire hues of an RSS-BJP type rela¬ 
tionship and it was no longer clear which 
was the dog and which was the tail. A 
contemporary parallel could well be that 
the ISI is the KGB to the army's 
polilburo. Much of the ISPs strength 
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hat Benazir promises is a different future 


stems from the tact that it possesses a 
vicious ‘action squad' like Directorate V 
in the KGB. (Indian intelligence outfits 
are, m contrast, larpelv information 
gathering organisations.) Zia was clearly 
impressed by the Iranian Savak but the 
ISI began to assign itself tasks which 
went even beyond its Teheran role 
model, 

Pakistan's Afghanistan adventure, for 
instance, was run not by its armed 
forces or by its foreign ministry, but by 
the ISI, The Americans, who fondlv call 
it the Directorate, maintained a direct 
link and had, on occasion, used it to 
navigate the Islamic state on a safer 
course. When Gulbuddin Hekmatvar be- 


•x>th the army and Washington could be 
thus humiliated, what chance does the 
lady stand? 

A prime condition of Benazir's acces¬ 
sion was that the ISI would continue to 
have a free run of Afghanistan policy. On 
Kabul, she has always been a strong 
critic of the Zia approach. "Fundamental- 
ists," she told Harrison candidly, “do not 
have enough popular support to estab¬ 
lish a stable regime.” She prefeiTed 
negotiations with Moscow to establish a 
broad-based compromise regime. “We 
could have got i better deal," she told 
Sunday ruefully. Yet, soon after being 
sworn in as the Prime Minister, she 
spurned the Soviet foreign minister’s 
offer of a “better deal”. 

T he volte-face explains both Benazir's 
caution and her inability to chart a 
new course. Yet, her assertiveness in 







Benazir Bhutto with Rajiv Gandhi: for closer ties 

gan to emerge as the most powerful 
Mujahideen resistance leader, the 
Americans, who never quite liked him, 
used the ISI to promote a less charisma¬ 
tic but moderate candidate called Burha- 
nuddin Kahbani. 

Soon after Zia's death, the civilian 
leadership attempted to wrest the initia¬ 
tive from the ISI but had to retract. A 
respected American commentator, Selig 
Harrison, wrote in The Washington Tost 
of an unprecedented challenge to the ISI 
by tlie foreign minister Yakub Khan. “At 
a stormy council meeting,” wrote Harri¬ 
son. “Yakub argued that Afghan policy 
should no longer be handled solely by 
the Directorate. He demanded foreign 
ministry control or, at the very least, 
joint control.” Yakub was voted down. If 
Yakub, who enjoys the confidence of I 


Benazir has already 
displayed her 
manipulative abilities 
in handling India. She 
says one of the tilings 
she learnt from her 
father was that “in 
foreign affairs, you 
never give pin-pricks” 
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the Sunday interview is surprising. 
“The ISI,” she said, “is part of the 
government...It will follow whatever 
policies are given to it.” The facts, 
however, are different. “We do not 
believe in interfering in the Punjab, ” she 
told Sunday. Nobody suggests she 
means otherwise. Yet, the border con¬ 
tinues to be a haven lor terrorists and 
there is no ebb in the flow of weapons. 
The ISI was Zia’s chosen instrument to 
handle the Punjab. Benazir's unwilling¬ 
ness to ruffle the .LSI's feathers is 
understandable. Caution is the better 
part of valour. In contrast, Benazir is 
less strident about the army. She 
brushed aside a suggestion from Si inday 
that she may not be the mistress ol the 
situation, saying that “there are checks 
and balances in a society”. 

What happens in Afghanistan next 
may determine the fate of her game 
plan. The spectacular guerrilla succes¬ 
ses have c<xiled Soviet ardour but may 
not be enough to storm the fortified ' 
cities. For the final push, runs political 
wisdom in Islamabad, conventional wai- 
fare is called lor. And conventional 
warfare means the conventional army— 
the GH(J rather than tfie ISI. When 
Saigon tell, it fell not to the Viet Cong, 
but to the North Vietnam regulars. For 
the Pakistan army, already smarting 
from playing a secondary role, this is the 
chance for resurgence. For Benazir, an 
opportunity to rein in the ISI 

There are other compelling reasons. 
The American government spends an 
estimated $2 billion annually to support 
covert operations in Afghanistan. Much 
of this is in the form of arms and supplies 
and is entirely routed through the ISI. 
The ISI, on its part, moves these arms 
and supplies from Karachi to Peshawar 
through a cover organisation called the 
National Logistic Cell (NLC). The jour¬ 
nalist, Lawrence Lifschultz, writing in 
the American Nation, suggests that 
NLC trucks could be used in the ship¬ 
ment of heroin. The Pakistan news 
magazine, The Herald, quoted eyewit¬ 
nesses to report: “The drug is carried in 
NLC trucks, which come sealed from 
NWFP and are never checked by the 
police.” Such is the importance of drugs 
in Pakistani politics that the US embassy 
in Islamabad maintains a staff of 17 
officers to work exclusively on narcotic 
matters. 

The road to Kabul thus has more than 
one route. For. the late General, it 
ensured continued American support. 
For his successor, it may be the first 
stone towards an eventual civilian edi¬ 
fice. 

Ava«k Sa rfcar /ItUmabsd 
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St/HitAv: Prime Minister, in you 
and Hajiv u>e now have two mid¬ 
night’s children at the helm in the 
subcontinent. There is even a feel¬ 
ing that peace and friendship are 
just round the corner. Are we ex¬ 
pecting too much? 

Benazir Bhutto: You have a very nice 
way of putting things in terms of mid¬ 
night’s children. There are certainly 
very large expectations and these ex¬ 
pectations are good things because they 
spur people on. It is well that scepticism 
and pessimism are not there so that one 
does not give up before trying. The 
important aspect of the present sense of 
expectation is that Pakistan and India do 
have an opportunity to try and reduce 
tension and to build their relationship on 
the basis of cooperation. 

When we say that we want good 
relations and, I am sure, when the Indian 
Prime Minister says it too, both sides 
are aware that there is a tremendous 
backlog of material to be dealt with, that 
there are issues, differences between 
the two countries. Howevei, the ques¬ 
tion is not that differences exist. The 
question is that both sides are deter¬ 
mined and believe it is in their common 
interest and indeed in the interest of the 
region to build up a relation rather than 
add to the tension. 

Hut there is such a thing as the 
Indian card. One gathers that your 
opponents used it with telling effect 
in the recent byelections. Isn't this 
an inhibiting factor? 

Well, there are opponents here and 
opponents there. Both the opponents 
will no doubt try and raise a hue and cry 
and not have peace. But, I think that the 
drive for peace must bo greater than the 
noise and sound that the people may 
make for partisan reasons. Is a govern¬ 
ment to be blackmailed for acting in the 
best interest of the nation because of 
opposition of a temporary kind? People 
must have the wisdom to look beyond 
narrow confines to the future. 

I remember when we started restruc¬ 
turing the Pakistan People's Party, 
there were many who did not under¬ 
stand the importance of the restructur¬ 
ing and criticised us in very loud terms. 
When Gorbachev started withdrawing 
the troops there were few who could 
understand the significance of that and I 
must say that the Pakistani regime of 
General Zia-ul Haq failed to understand 
at that point. He was too sceptical that 
this could work and we could have got a 
better deal, which we didn’t. 

What I am trying to say is that when 
we begin a process of change, perhaps 
you are looking beyond the horizon 
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vhich your critics are not able to do. 
This government in Pakistan must up¬ 
hold the interest of its country and we 
believe that it is in the interest of 
Pakistan and, indeed, Pakistan, India 
and rest of the states in the region not to 
live in conflict but to live in honourable 
peace. 

May I be frank Prime Minister? 

Yes. 

There is a feeling that you may 
not be quite the mistress of the 
situation. 

Well, I think that nobody, except the 
chief martial law administrator, is a 
master or mistress in a complete sense. 
There are always checks and balances in 
a society. Those checks and balances 
may come from the judiciary, they may 
come from the press, they may come 
from Parliament, they may come from 
other political parties, from one’s own 
party too. They may come from many 
other areas. The fact of the matter is. 
that no matter what, in any given 
environment, there are checks and ba¬ 
lances and, in moving towards a goal, 
one must always keep abreast of those 
checks and balances. I think both India 
and Pakistan need to work cautiously 
towards peace because there have been 
three conflicts, there have been lot of 
doubts and the pace of change must be 
at a rate which is absorbable by our 
people. 

You spoke of restraint 
by the judiciary, by the 
press. Is there a restraint 
by the ISI (Inter-services 
Intelligence) as well? 

Well, i think the ISI feels 
( laughs ) that it is not very 
well liked in India. So, let’s 
not bring them into this 
newspaper (interview). 

Does it conduct (your) 
Khalistnn...er...Punjab 
policy? 

I don’t think the ISI is 
conducting any policy in Kha- 
listan. 

You mean... 

The ISI is part of the 
government. Before 2 De¬ 
cember, the ISI was a part of 
the then government. There 
is today a new government 
and ISI is under the direction 
of this government. It will 
follow whatever policies are 
given to it. It has not ques¬ 
tioned those policies in the 
past. It will not question 
them now. It will follow its 
constitutional jdtfties. We do 
not believe in mterfenng in 


the Punjab. I have told Prime Minister 
Gandhi that interference in each other’s 
affairs is not something this government 
subscribes to. And if there are these 
suspicions, we can work together to¬ 
wards ensuring sufficient measures to 
prevent any incursions cross-border. 

How did you get along with Rajiv 
Gandhi? 

I was very surprised when I met 
Prime Minister Gandhi. Of course, I had 
heard and read about him in the news¬ 
papers ever since he took over at a very 
tragic time after his mother died. When I 
met him, l thought that press reports did 
not do him justice. One has been reading 
the press reports and 1 found that he 
was very well-briefed on everything. He 
had everything on his fingertips. Not 
only was he well-briefed, but he had a 
good team of people who seem to 
prepare him with clear and concise 
thought on all the different issues. So, I 
found the person very much in control 
and in command. 

When we were in, what we call, the 
’retreat’, you know, SAARC summit has 
a retreat where you don’t have your 
aides with you, where basically you are 
on your own. It’s the leaders really who 
conduct the conversations. And I found 
he was very adept at trying to move the 
conversations in the directions lie 
wanted it to go in. And he was adept in it 
in the sense that he would not do it in an 


aggressive or brusque fashion. But he 
would find the right way to make the 
point that he wanted to make. So, I was 
quite surprised that in the press we have 
not somehow been informed that he was 
so much in control, that he was intelli¬ 
gent, perceptive and knew how to put 
things across. I also found at the press 
conference that he had a sense of 
humour. When one of the newspapers 
asked him something to the effect that 
had the Pakistani press been kind to him 
or something on those^ines, he said that 
it was like the Indian press. So the whole 
room (/aug/is)... What was the exact 
comment? (looks at an aide)...I don’t 
remember, but... 

(Aide: Why the Indian press is against 
Pakistan.) 

Han (Urdu for yes). 

(Aide: He said they are so much 
against me.) 

He said when I read, I think they are 
against me (laughs aloud). So he did 
have... 

Rut what were your expectations 
of India? 

I think that Prime Minister Gandhi in 
the first meeting that took place was 
supportive of the move for peace. The 
Prime Minister indicated his keenness to 
improve relations with Pakistan by re¬ 
sponding positively on some issues. This 
included the question of Pakistan’s re¬ 
entry into the Commonwealth and this 
also included the signature 
on three agreements which 
had been stalled for a long 
time—that is the non-attack 
on the nuclear facilities, the 
cultural agreement and the 
double taxation agreement. 

I found that his speech was 
supportive too and that we 
had made a good beginning. I 
don't think that he underesti¬ 
mates, nor do 1 underesti¬ 
mate, the magnitude of the 
problems that are there be¬ 
tween the two countries. But 
I think the impression I came 
away with from that first 
meeting was that here is a 
person who would keenly 
study how to move things 
forward and not for the sake 
of rejection reject them. We 
also thought that it would be 
a good idea to have more 
frequent exchanges between 
the tflro countries. Pakistan 
had extended an invitation to 
the Prime Minister to visit 
Pakistan on an official trip 
and he too was kind enough 
to extend an invitation to me. 




General Zia was indebted to 
Morarji Desai on a personal 
level for helping him out. We 
did not want to give a medal to 
someone who had collaborated 
with a usurper 
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India not be part of this trend? 


It would be good to have Prime Minister 
Gandhi back in Pakistan and we hope to 
visit India too. 

It’s your turn to visit now, isn't 
it? 

I don’t know. The foreign office would 
be in a better position to say. 1 think that 
the official visit—I don’t want to say it on 
the record or whatever, I don’t want it 
to be any such thing. It has to be worked 
out. I think the official thing is that the 
foreign office feels the visit was very 
short—it was an hour's visit. And if we 
accept just that as an official visit, it may 
make people think that Pakistan is being 
taken for granted or something. And it 
would be good to have a full-scale visit 
first. But this is a matter for the foreign 
office, not for you or me. The important 
thing is that the visits take place. 

Prime Minister, the Indian fore¬ 
ign office, like Pakistan’s, has its 
share of hawks and doves. The 
hawks feel even when India makes 
a concession there is inadequate 
appreciation, leave alone, reciproca¬ 
tion, which they don't even expect. 
Example: Pakistan's admission to 
the Commonwealth. 

1 don’t know why people should look 
at it in such a small way. It’s not the way 
I look at things. The fact of the matter 
was that India had taken a stand that it 
would oppose inclusion of Pakistan until 
there was a democratic government. | 

Now there is a democratic -—r- 

government and to have to f 
continue to oppose it would 
not have been a position that 
one could therefore explain 
in terms of past statements. ■feni 
We have welcomed the fact Ufld6 
that India has withdrawn its ... , 

objection. But I mean...I IntS.I 
don’t think the hawks could COIlId 
expect more. In any case, wllicl 
we don’t cater to the hawks. 

One has to look at the 
larger issues involved. In the 
whole world, there is a pro¬ 
cess of de freezing taking 
place. The Soviet Union, one 
of the superpowers in the 
world, itself is restructuring 
not only its external politics, 
it is restructuring its internal 
politics and it has made 
several conditions of which 
cooperation and friendship 
with other countries is there. 

That too is the case of not to 
follow the military option. 

Therefore, in a world which 
is easing up, in a world which 
is moving together, Pakistan 
and India must observe the 


trend and decide whether they want to 
be part of a worldwide trend or whether 
they want to buck the trend. I don’t 
think it is good to buck the trend. 

Recently, the Indian Prime Minister 
visited China, there is going to be a visit 
from the Soviet Union to China—there 
is so much on a world-scale of countries 
coming to terms with each other and 
budding better relations. Why should 
Pakistan and India not be part of this 
trend? 

Both Pakistan and India are poor 
countries. In the light of the Gor¬ 
bachev experience, it makes sense 
for both to enter into a SALT-type 
arrangement and agree on a time- 
scale to reduce, at the least, the 
armies facing each other. Hut given 
the realities in Pakistan, is it realis¬ 
tic to expect this? 

You will be surprised to know that the 
Pakistani side had proposed, even be¬ 
fore we came to power, talks on issues 
such as arms and action on a mutual 
level. 

Reduction of troops? 

All the areas were suggested. Yes, 
there were aspects relating to, if I 
remember correctly, military man¬ 
oeuvres, there was a mutual cut in 
defence, troop reduction. All these 
aspects had been proposed. They did 
not come up for discussion during my 
meeting with Prune Minister Gandhi 


C VWhen Gorbachev started 
withdrawing troops, the 
regime of Zia-ul Haq fail ed to 
understand the significance of RM 
this.He was too sceptical...we 
could have got a better deal, 
which we didn't / 




because it was a very short meeting, but 
we expect these matters to be taken up 
at some time in the future. Why not have 
talks on such...I thought it was a very 
good idea when it was brought to my 
notice that this process had begun. 

The general feeling in India... 

But, of course, there are things to 
happen before we come to that. Our 
defence secretaries arc to meet, our 
foreign secretaries are to meet, our 
interior secretaries are to meet. The 
joint ministerial commission is to meet. 
Hopefully the visit of the Prime Minister 
of India to Pakistan will take place. The 
visit of the Prune Minister of Pakistan to 
India will take place. So, we envisage a 
year with a (lurry of activity. 

Trade? 

Well, the SAARC countries have set 
up a commission to examine manufac¬ 
ture, trade and olhei exchanges. I think 
in the economic fields, the important 
aspect is to realise that some countries 
are at certain stages ot economic de¬ 
velopment and to specify the areas 
where meaningful trade can take place. | 
That is why SAARC has set up a 
commission. So, yes. Why not? 

Together, India and Pakistan do 
around $15 billion worth of trade. 
- Yet, bilateral trade hard¬ 
ly amounts to $50 million. 
Can’t one do something 
about this? 

SAARC is examining this 
) very question. 

■■ Apart from SAARC, 

y| wouldn’t you like to ex- 

8§B amine this on a bilateral 

■ basis? 

J Well. I think that for the 

r... time being, let SAARC ex¬ 

amine it. Let us move to¬ 
wards a regional cooperative 
effort. 

Between India and 
Pakistan , wouldn't you 
prefer a bilateral 
approach over a multi¬ 
lateral one? 

You see. the multilateral is 
a...I tell you what we do 
believe in. We believe like 
the Stockholm accord, there 
should be a series of confi¬ 
dence-building gestures and 
we feel that these confi¬ 
dence-building gestures can 
prove beneficial in helping us 
resolve the different irritants 
or disputes that there are. 







don't think the ISI is conducting any policy in Khalistan 


! Now SAAKC is a multilateral upproaih, 
i but it i-. an approach that is relegated 
! primarily towards basic needs like hous- 
! itig, clothing, cultural ext halites, 
i perhaps, exchanges on trade SAAKC is 
: not a forum for the lesolution ot hilatetal 
j politic al problems. Thus, the bilateral 
I dimension has its own inherent qualities 
! and the multilateral dimension has its 
I own inherent qualities I think SAAKC iS 
! a very poor I forum. I think it provides 
the region the means to move forward 
and to combat common problems. 

It has been said that in you and 
Rajiv bath India and Pakistan now 
have yuppie governments. Would 
you agree? 


Oil dear! I don’t think either of us 
would like to lie called yuppies. I think it 
would be more appropriate...certainly 
the way I would put it...a new genera¬ 
tion, a poxl-Partition generation, has 
come to term in India and Pakistan. This 
is not to say that the old order has died 
out because this appears to be a transi¬ 
tion from one generation to another and 
from one kind of thinking to another kind 
of thinking. You can have a leadership 
which can see the future, a leadership 
which is visionary, but at the same tune 
you can have an establishment which is 
dominated—I don’t know what the oppo¬ 
site equivalent word of a yuppie is -by 
an older order. Therefore, the suspi¬ 
cions, the animosities, the sentiments of 


the older generation are also there. So I 
would say that with the emergence of 
the present leadership m India and 
Pakistan, there i-, hope for the better¬ 
ment of relations between the two 
countries, but it also indicates a period ot 
transition and change ill the two coun 
tries. 

You see a tot in common with 
Rajiv (iandhi? 

Well, there are many... there has been 
a common...it’s strange when you look 
at it...how sometimes you can share 
things with people vou’ve never known. 

I sometimes think of it in terms of Mrs 
Aquino, I sometimes think of it in terms 
of llasina Wajed or I sometimes think of 
it in terms of other leaders... 

Princess Diana? 

Not with Princess Diana. No, not her 
because her role is not a political roll'. It 


is more a role of royal family—it is more 
ceremonial. But I see it in terms of the 
fact that his father.. .er.. .his mother was 
a Prime Minister. My father was a 
Prime Minister. His mother was killed. 
My father was killed. He lost a brother. I 
lost a brother. So in that sense, in 
different times and in different stages. 
He had problems with his sister-in-law. I 
had problems with a sister-in-law. 

You? Sister-in-taw? 

Well (laughs)...Yes, my brother Shah 
Nawaz’s wife. He (Rajiv) had problems 
in seeing Sanjay’s child. We had problems 
in seeing Sassi. So in those terms, there 
have been certain similarities. 

But in other ways, our lives had been 


very different in the sense that I was 
thrown into polities almost immediately 
after my education had been completed 
But he chose to...was forced to come 
into it after a period spent in a non- 
jxilitical profession. And the differences 
are there too. Except m the brief period 
of Moraiji Desai’s government, basically 
there was democracy and his grooming 
took place in the. time of Mrs Gandhi’s 
government. And when we weie here, 
we had martial law and we were facing 
martial law. Obviously, there may be 
similarities but there are also difler- 
ences. 

This is what I used to say when 
people used to ask about Mrs Aquino. I 
used to say there are similarities but 
there are also differences. And. of 
course, the difference in the Philippines 
and Pakistan was that Mrs Aquino had 
the church supporting her whereas the 
clergy in Pakistan was being used by tfy- 
establishment. 

Why did you revoke the decision 
to honour Morarji Desai? 

Well, we felt that Morarji Desai had 
been the supporter of a dictator in 
Pakistan. It was not right to accord a 
medal to one who had (a) not contributed 
anything for the welfare of Pakistan and 
(b) the contribution that he had made 
was the personal support of General 
Zia-ul Haq. We felt that it was wrong. 
We couldn’t be handing General Zia’s 
friends medals. 

Surely, it was a state-to-state 
rather than a... 

It was not a state-to-state. Let me tell 
you it was not a state-to-state. Morarji 
Desai and General Zia-ul Haq were on 
great terms with one another. And 
Morarji Desai was the one leader in the 
world among a handful who did not even 
appeal for the life of Shaheed Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto and endorsed Zia’s stand more or 
less by silence. (He) said it was an 
internal affair of Pakistan. 

Morarji... 

You might have some sympathy for 
Morarji Desai. If he had made a con¬ 
tribution for Pakistan, we would certain¬ 
ly have considered it but there was no 
contribution at all for Pakistan. And 
secondly. General Zia was indebted to 
him on a personal level for helping him 
out and we did not think that it would 
enhance Pakistan’s honour to give a 
medal to someone who had collaborated 
with a usurper. 

On a... “ 

I don’t want to comment too much on 
him. He is a leader of India. We don’t 
want to bring him in this context. 

Intorvtewad by Avctk Smtksrl Islamabad 



I don’t 
think 
either 
Rajiv or I would 
like to be called 
yuppies. I would 
say a new 
generation, a 
post-Partition 
generation, has 
come to term in 
India and 
Pakistan 
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Kabul: An uncertain future 


I n a recent press interview, Richard 
Murphy, who was the department’s 
senior Middle East policy-maker during 
the Reagan administration, has express¬ 
ed fears of infighting among the guerrilla 
groups based m Peshawar and a bloody 
takeover of Kabul. 

If Murphy thought it would be all 
roses in Afghanistan after the departure 
of the Russians he was living in a fool’s 
paradise. After what the country has 
gone through in the last nine years, a 
civil war was on the cards. But Afghan 
guerrilla groups have done exactly what 
they had set out to do: overthrowing the 
Communist regime in Kabul and pushing 
out the Soviets. 

History, however, proves that Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy has always missed the 
boat when it comes to Afghanistan or, 
for that matter, Asia. Murphy believes 
that the Afghans hate the Soviets and 
that the Soviet hatred was the only 
common ground. It is not true. The 
Afghans do not hate the Soviets. They 
hate Communism and abhor itiose 
Afghans who have helped the Soviets. 
The Peshawar-based guerrilla lead¬ 
ership has always supported the view 
that any new regime in Kabul will not be 
hostile to the Soviet Union. • 

In fact, Afghanistan cannot survive oil 
the policy of hatred towards its neigh¬ 
bours. And that includes both the Soviet 
Union and India. But Islamabad, unable 
to break away from the late Gen. Zia-ul 
Haq’s line yet, continues to think in 
terms of Afghanistan as its satellite. 

Zia would say openly: “We have 
earned the right to have a very friendly 
regime there. W r e took risks as a 
frontline state, and we won’t permit it to 
be like it was before, with Indian and 
Soviet influence there and claims on our 
territory. It will be a real Islamic state, 
part of a pan-Islamic revival that will one 
day win over the Muslims in the Soviet 
Union. You will see.” 

Indeed, Pakistan has always cast its 
eyes on Afghanistan; it has wanted 
Kabul to conform to Islamabad's poli¬ 
cies. Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, leader of 
the fundamentalist Hizb-e-Jslami, Burlia- 
nuddin Rabbam, the Jamiat-i-Islami lead¬ 
er, and others who now constitute the 
seven-party alliance of Mujahideen, had 
moved to Pakistan long before the ■'* 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. $ 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto.then Pakistan’s, , 


Prime Minister, used them for his pur¬ 
poses. They pressured the Daoud gov¬ 
ernment in Afghanistan at that time to 
toe the Islamabad line. And it is an open 
secret that the fear of fundamentalists 
backed by Pakistan was one reason why 
Moscow first helped a Communist re¬ 
volution in Afghanistan and then moved 
in to bolster the regime. Both the 
Mujahideen and Pakistan should heed 
Moscow Radio’s warning that “should 
another hour of trial arise for Afghanis¬ 
tan, the Soviet Union will carry out its 
commitments in the same way as it had 
done earlier when it despatched its 
troops”. 

There is, howevei, no running away 
from the fact that New Delhi did not 
stand by Kabul when the Russian 
occupation took place Nor did it con¬ 
demn the Communist aggression. And 
the Afghans, who always preferred India 
to Pakistan in the past, have every tight 
to be annoyed with us. But a fun¬ 
damentalist regime will not serve their 
purpose: the Afghans are generally 
broadminded and accommodating. 


The Afghans do not 
hate the Soviets. They 
hate Communism and 
abhor those Afghans 
who have helped the 
Soviets 



They are known to be "good Mus¬ 
lims” but not bigoted. They will un¬ 
necessarily create doubts in the mind of 
Moscow and force New Delhi to persist 
in its policy of siding with the Afghan 
Communist parties, both Khalq (people) 
and Pareham (flag). 

New Delhi committed a mistake when 
it cold-shouldered Islamabad’s move for 
a regional approach to the Afghanistan 
problem following Moscow’s interven¬ 
tion. Pakistan will be committing a 
similar mistake if it continues to keep 
India out of any future set-up. Both can 
find a laslmg solution. Otherwise, the 
Durand Line, which Islamabad is trying 
to make into a permanent dividing line 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan thus 
burying the demand for Pakhtoonistan, 
may not come to stav for long. 

Alienated, New Delhi may find it 
tempting to stoke the fires of defiance. 
And Pakistan knows full well that even 
the Mujahideen leaders do not recognise 
the Durand Line. 

The idea of a confederation compris¬ 
ing Afghanistan and Pakistan is essen¬ 
tially meant to erase the Durand Line. 
But nobody has taken it seriously, much 
less the Mujahideen leaders. The way 
out is not the Islamisation of Afghanistan 
but in denim, ratisation. Also, the coun¬ 
try’s integrity has to be assured. Pakis¬ 
tan cannot do this job alone even if it 
wei e to attempt to do so; it must involve 
India as well. 

This does not mean that the Rajiv 
Gandhi government should bolster the 
Najibullah government m Afghanistan. In 
fact, New Delhi has acted foolishly in not 
disengaging itself from the unpopular 
government; Soviet leader Gorbachev 
had told Rajiv Gandhi about the Soviet 
withdrawal as far back as November 
1980 when he first visited India. Instead, 
Rajiv Gandhi invited Najibullah, a step 
which even Indira Gandhi, the architect 
of India’s pro-Soviet policy on Afghanis¬ 
tan, did not take. 

Perhaps India does not know how to 
stage a volte face. The Soviet Union has 
broken away from the past by saying 
that it was a mistake of the Brezluiev 
regime. How does New Delhi denounce 
the policy that Rajiv Gandhi has stead¬ 
fastly followed? What India does not 
realise is that it is the only apologist left 
for the Najibullah government, paying a 
higher price as the days go by.B 
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The angry farmers 

The people of Balasore in coastal Orissa are opposing the government’s decision 
to set up a missile testing range. Will they succeed in forcing the 

Centre to give up the idea? 


T hey were barely ten years 
old, but Susrmta Bal and 
Javanti Nmk had become 
"leaders" of an active move¬ 
ment. Unlike the other shy 
villagers of Bardhanpur—a few 
kilometres from Balasore town in coastal 
Onssa—Susnnta and Jnyanti have often 
been asked to begin a favourite song of 
theirs. The voices of the two little girls 
are not strong but it is only the first 
couple ot lines that the villagers wait tor. 
After the hesitant start they join in 
full-throated, and the sad tune suddenly 
acquires a new vigour, becoming a song 
ot protest. 

Bardhanpur has only been following 
the lead given by the people of Baliapal, 
when it became the centre of a protest 
movement launched by the residents ot 
the IS villages surrounding it, against 
Delhi's decision to go ahead with the 
Interim Test Range (JTK) at Chandipur 
on the Orissa sea coast. The I l k is only 
a part of the National Test Range (N TH) 
winch is to be located at Baliapal, about 
(if> km from Balasore town. The ITR and 
NIK are essential fot the country's 
defence and it is ori these ranges that 
slant, medium and long-range missiles 
will be tested. 

To put up the test ranges, the govern¬ 
ment as per the Artillery Firing Prac¬ 
tices Ait and the Seaward Firing Prac¬ 
tices Act, has started sending out 
notices and, in some cases, even ac¬ 
quired land. In Chandipur, warning 
notices- "Piohibited area. Trespassers 
will be prosecuted” have been put up. 
Roads are being widened to accommo¬ 
date heavy army \ehicles and it is not 
surprising to see the' occasional black 
lump-suited army commando. In Baliapal, 
some residents of Ratei, Pratappur, 
Kalipndn, Nuagaon, Dagara and Panchu- 
pali villages have been given quit 
notices. Near the- Chandipur ITR site, 
however, the government, or more 
specifically, the defence department (the 
Proof and Kxperimental establishment) 
has vast tracts of land. Over the last 
100-odd vjMjfs that the establishment 
has been inexistence, most of its land 
has been taken over for cultivation by 
local farmers. Now. the defence author¬ 
ities. through the state government, has 
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Biju Patnalk makes a point at a meeting In Baliapal: no quarter 


sent out orders to farmers on en¬ 
croached land to move out. The farmers 
are naturally up in arms and have taken a 
vow, like those in the Baliapal area, not 
to give up their homes or their land. 

It was the people of Baliapal who 
demonstrated what a peaceful agitation 
can achieve. The project, conceived in 
the Janata regime, had been forgotten till 
19b 1 when the Orissa duel minister, 
J.B. Patnaik, announced that the Nation¬ 
al lest Range would be set up at 
Baliapal. Only a few people would be 
displaced, he said. No one had bothered 
much about the project then, but gra¬ 
dually, when the government’s plans ot 
earmarking a 400 sq km area covering 
over 130 villages and affecting one lakh 
people came to be known, the locals 
woke up. Why, they asked, would we 
have to leave our lipmes? What about 
our fields, our livelihood? They had 
ample reasons to be upset. Said former 
minister of state for external affairs and 
one of the leading lights of the protest 
movement, Janata leader Samarendra 
Kundu: "Baliapal is a thickly populated 
area. It is an oasis in Onssa's economic 
desert. Rice, cashewnuts, fruits and 


vegetables are grown in the area. The 
area exports high quality betel leaves. 
Also, there are fishermen who make a 
living liom the sea nearby. Naturally, 
the people do not want to leave all this. ” 
Narayandas Adhikan, a sarpanch from 
one of the villages in the NTR area, was 
forthright when lie said: "If ever Rajiv 
Gandhi finds himself out of a job, let him 
come to us in Baliapal. We are self- 
sufficient and we can even provide him 
with a means of livelihood.” 

The strong feelings apart, the villa¬ 
gers decided to obstruct the construc¬ 
tion of the range. Till then, however, the 
movement had remained on a low key. 
At around that time, the Centre, 
perhaps, unaware of the mood in Baliap- 
al, announced that the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) would 
put up a launching pad for its Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicles (PSLV) at 
Chowmukh, a few kilometres away from 
Baliapal. That seemed to be the last 
straw for the vill3gers. Enough, they 
decided, and went ahead to form the 
Uttar Balasore Khepanastra Ghati Pra- 
tirodh Committee under the leadership 
of a young leader Gadadbar Gin. 
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Giri, remembers Gour Naik of Pratap- 
pur, was a good leader. He taught the 
villagers self-respect and to fight for 
their rights. He also taught them non¬ 
violent tactics. If the government was 
unwilling to listen to them—J. B. Patnaik 
and other Congressmen had made a 
promise in the 19$5 Assembly polls 
which he never meant to keep, that if 
the Congress returned to power the 
NTR project would be dropped—they 


government promised in May 1988: 

• There would be no evacuation of 
villagers till all the rehabilitation projects 
were completed; 

• The people would be paid adequate 
compensation for the loss of all types of 
land; 

• Each family would receive Rs 1,500 
for transportation of belongings; 

• Each family, whether landed or land¬ 
less, would be given a free pucca house; 




A novel form of proteat at Ballapal: children lying 

had no cause to listen to the govern¬ 
ment’s servants. Henceforth, all the 
access roads to the NTR-demarcated 
area would be sealed off for the govern¬ 
ment's administrators. That was three 
years ago but today, even after Gin's 
untimely death due to cancer, the block¬ 
ades have not been lifted. The passage 
of time, in fact, has made the villagers 
more detennined. 

In the face of growing opposition, the 
central government brought down the 
size of the project area in May 198(v 
now only 68 sq km were needed. 
“That," according to Samarendra Kun- 
du, “is 45-odd villages with a population 
of around 60, (XX)." Since that time, the 
government has been distributing leaf¬ 
lets asking the people to leave their 
homes. “But no one has moved yet," 
said Sasadhar Bal, one of the members 
of the committee. 

It is not that the government has been 
tight-fisted as far as compensation is 
concerned. On the contrary, the govern¬ 
ment has been “more than generous", 
according to a bureaucrat closely linked 
with the displacement and rehabilitation 
project. Consider, for example, what the 


down In front of a government jeep 

• Fishermen would be given free nets 
and boats; and 

• One member from each family would 
be given employment. 

These inducements notwithstanding, 
the protest has snowballed. The chief 
minister despite prior announcements 
has not been able to visit the area m the 
last couple of years. Neither has anyone 
from the central cabinet. At least some- 


Why, the people of 
Baliapal have asked, 
will we have to leave 
our homes and our 
livelihood? Said 
Samarendra Kundu, 
"Baliapal is a thickly 
populated, fertile 
area. It Is an oasis in 
Orissa's economic 
desert Naturally, the 
people do not want to 
leave all this" 


one in authority could have gone to 
explain to the people of the area why 
their fertile land was being taken away 
for the range, Only recently, when the 
district collector Pitabash Patnaik de¬ 
cided to take a look if the tempers of the 
people of Baliapal had cooled, he was 
forced to turn back by a group of silent 
men, women and children, who merely 
lay down on the road in front of his 
vehicle. To add to his discomfiture, 
conch shells started blowing and within a 
matter of minutes more men, women 
and children had come out on the road. 

In adjacent Chandipur, the villagers of 
Bardhanpur are not yet as organised as 
the people of Baliapal. Here, the locals 
have been told that they would have to 
evacuate their homes for a few hours on 
the days the missiles are launched. 
Here, too, the government has been 
"generous". Any losses the villagers 
might incur due to the temporary eva¬ 
cuation will be compensated by the 
defence authorities. All those above 12 
years of age will be given Rs 8U each and 
those below 12, Rs 40 each for "the 
inconvenience caused to them during 
evacuation, loss in wages, transport, 
food, etc". However, the villagers hate 
not yet shown the inclination to move. 
This, despite a general announcement 
by the defence authorities that they 
would go ahead with their plans to launch 
missiles, even if the villagers do not 
move out. Said Gopal Singh, a daily 
labourer from Sahajanagar, "I won't go 
anywhere." Dalimba L)as, an elderly 
widow from Bardhanpur. was defiant; 
"We are united. If and when the firing 
starts, we will die on our bhita-mali 
(birthplaces)." 

The people of the area bate found 
avid supporters in the Janata leaders 
(that the late Gadadhar Gin was a Janata 
leader only strengthened the bonds) like 
Samarendra Kundu, Biju Patnaik and 
Madhu Dandavate. On (heir part, the 
leaders have held talks and corres¬ 
ponded with people in powei regarding 
the NTR and ITR projects. Way back in 
1986, a delegation did meet Rajiv Gandhi 
who promised to visit Baliapal before 
giving a firm decision. "Not only has 
Rajiv Gandhi not kept his promise," said 
Samarendra Kundu, "hut he has also 
betrayed the trust we had in him." 

Samarendra Kundu remembers that 
Rajiv Gandhi had asked Frol Madhu 
Dandavate, who was leading the delega¬ 
tion. to form a non-governmental ex¬ 
perts' body which would interact with 
the defence department and decide on a 
new site for the NTR. The Opposition 
leaders did give their suggestions but all 
were turned down. Baliapal, according 
to the defence scientists, was not only 
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Countdown to the flashpoint 


■ 1 August. 1984: Orissa chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik announces that 
the National Test Range (NTR) will 
be set up at Baliapal. Its cost: Rs 300 
crores. The project would cause 
minimum displacement of people and 
those uprooted from their homes 
would be given employment. 

■ 1984/85: During campaigning for 
parliamentary and state elections 
Congress(I) candidates promised to 
shift the proposed NTR out of 
Baliapal if they were elected to 
power. But it was never kept. 

• 21 November, 1985: The NTR’s 
size was known when Arun Singh, 
former minister of state for defence, 
mentioned in a letter to Samarendra 
Kundu, former minister of stale for 
external affairs, that the Baliapal- 
based NTR would be similar to Cape 
Kennedy in the USA. 

■ 20 March, 1986: A Resistance 
Committee delegation led by Prof. 
Madhu Dandavate, MP, met the 
Prune Minister. Rajiv Gandhi lis¬ 
tened to them and made two specific 
suggestions: Prof, Dandavate was to 
set up a non-governmental commit¬ 
tee which would interact with de¬ 
fence experts and find out if the NTR 
could be shifted out of Baliapal; and 
Rajiv Gandhi would visit the area and 
then take a decision on the location. 

■ 20 April, 1986: Arun Singh called 


Biju Patnaik and Samarendra Kundu 
to discuss rehabilitation plans. The 
NTR would certainly be located at 
Baliapal, said Arun Singh. Sugges¬ 
tions about shifting it to another 
location were rejected on various 
grounds. 

■ Till today, no government official 
can enter the area. As for the central 
government, plans are afoot to 
quicken the work in the interim Test 
Range (ITR) situated m adjacent 
Chandipur. 


agitation, they could not retract their 
steps. The CM said he would help them 
by reducing further the area of the 
project. 

The people of the area look upon all 
these promises as temporary moves to 
smnothen the ruffled feathers, of the 
Pratirodh Committee. As for Arun Dey, 
the CPI leader, “Rajiv Gandhi speaks so 
much about Gorbachev and disarma¬ 
ment. Yet when it comes to Baliapal, he 
keeps quiet." Samarendra Kundu held 
the same view: "Our Prime Minister 
must set an example of disarmament 
among the non-aligned nations. Perhaps, 
now with Pakistan firing two missiles, he 
will say that the Baliapal NTR is an 



The coastal district of Orissa where the NTR 
end ITR are located: area of contention 


free from the main air and sea lanes but 
the plat e had clear weather foi over 200 
days in a vear. And, as lor displacement 
of people, wasn't the got eminent pro 
tiding adequate compensation and jobs-’ 

Scientifically, claim Kundu and Arun 
Dey. a CPI leader from the movement, 
Baliapal is not an ideal place Dr Ram S. 
Shrivastava, piofessor ot phvsics at 
Indore and well-known for Ins theory of 
gravitational anomaly, has written to 
Kundu saying that the coastal region was 
not safe tor the launching of missiles or 
satellites They would, he wrote, crash. 
As proof, he cited the case of the ASLV 
which crashed soon after it took off from 
Srihankota. 

Shrivastava's is a cry in the wilder 
ness Prot U.R. Rao, chairman of ISKO, 
is convinced that Balasore is ideally 
located tor the project and the existing 
facilities available at the cenlutv old 
Proof and Kxpeimient.il Kstablishment 
at Chandipur will make the launching of 
the I’SLV's *cientificallv advantageous. 
The rockets will, according to an inter¬ 
view given b\ I'rol Rao. receive a 


"significant thrust advantage compared 
with a launch fiom Srihankota". 

Whate ver the adv.images, the people 
aie apprehensive* about the Janata leader 
Biju Patnaik, who has been, of late, 
viewed as an obstructoi of the move¬ 
ment. The people of the area are 
sanguine that Biju Patnaik has bowed to 
the chief minister and has all but given 
up the movement. Their apprehensions 
proved justified when a few- days after a 
Biju Patnaik-sponsored tripartite meet¬ 
ing, chief minister J.B. Patnaik said that 
the Opposition was convinced about the 
suitability of the area, but because the 
leaders had been in the forefront of the 
Kundu and Madhu Dandavate: leading lighta 



urgent necessity. 

Perhaps, till the elections, the gov¬ 
ernment will go slow on the project but if 
the Congress comes to power in the 
state, the situation could take a turn for 
the worse. Till then, the people of 
Chandipur and Baliapal hope to remain 
united. Said Sudhangshu Panda, the 
sarpanch of Bardhanpur and an active 
member of the newly-formed Purban- 
chal Suraksha Committee, which has 
been to set up stop the government 
from going ahead with the ITR: “Our 
struggle will go on. There will be 
harassment but we are not worried.’ 
His words were echoed by the singers in 
the courtyard of the Maninageshwar 
Temple in Bardhanpur, among whom 
were Susmita and Jayanti: 

“We have taken a vow 

Never to leave the place of our birth 

Never to forsake our mother earth 

We won’t budge an inch 

We will not bow down 

Till the last drop of blood 

We will remain firm.” 

Tirthankar Ghoah I Baliapal 
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The price of indecision 

A jit Singh’s followers feel let down by their leader’s vacillation 


A jit Singh is in a dilemma. Unlike his father, 
Chaudhary Charan Singh, he has failed time 
and again to judge the sentiments of his party 
workers owing allegiance to the erstwhile Lok 
Dal. True, Charan Singh had never cared for the 
senior leaders of his party -many called him a 
dictator—but when it came to dealing with the 
grassroots workers, he always listened to them 
and even honoured their wishes. 

The Chaudhary's forte was his deep under¬ 
standing of the psyche of his followers. But Ajit 
Singh has not been able to develop such a 
rapport with his supporters. Moreover, Charan 
Singh’s tall stature among the Opposition politi¬ 




cians of his time had inculcated a sense of 
superiority among the Lok Dal workers (espe¬ 
cially the Jats and the backward castes who were 
close to the Chaudhary); they are not used to 
seeing their leader playing second fiddle in any 
Opposition alliance. After the demise of Charan 
Singh, Devi Lai exploited this sentiment to the 
hilt but Ajit Singh could not, primarily because of 
his political immaturity. And, even though Char¬ 
an Singh left behind a large and dedicated vote 
bank, Ajit Singh failed to emerge as a leader in 
his own right and seems content with the post of 
a deputy. But what the Lok Dal workers detest 
most is his role as V.P. Singh’s yes-man. 
However, Ajit Singh received a rude shock when 
the Raja did not utter a word in his favour during 
the crucial Janata Dal Parliamentary Board 
meeting on 19 February. 

But Ajit Singh has only himself to blame for his 


A|K Singh with 
V.P. Singh: the Raja’a 
yM-ntan 

If Ajit Singh 
has to survive 
in politics, he 
has to come 
out of the 
shadows of 
V.P. Singh 
and emerge 
as a leader In 
his own right 


present plight. After the Lok Dal split in two, 
Singh as president of one faction, took a number 
of decisions arbitrarily which alienated him from 
his support base. First, he merged the Lok 
Dal(A) with the Janata Party against the wishes 
of a majority within the party. Then, as president 
of the Janata Party, he agreed to join the Janata 
Dal even though there was strong resentment 
among the Janata Party workers of the Hindi 
belt. 

But the move which might seal Ajit Singh's 
political career was his decision to ditch Chandra 
Shekhar and cling on to the apron strings of V.P. 
Singh. For, Lok Dal loyalists are yet to forget 
that the Raja was among the staunchest critics of 
Charan Singh, 

Moreover, Ajit Singh’s followers are also 
surprised at the fact that their leadet has parted 
company with Chandra Shekhar because, after 
the Lok Dal(A)’s rout in the Haryana elections, it 
was largely due to Chandra Shekhar’s efforts 
that Singh was made the president of the Janata 
Party (the Lok Dal-A had merged with the Janata 
Party) in the face of strong opposition from 
veterans like Ramakrishna Hegde. Later too, 
when Ajit Singh was initially ignored by V.P. 
Singh, who refused to give him an honourable 
post in the Janata Dal, Chandra Shekhar came to 
his rescue. In fact, it was Chandra Shekhar who 
persuaded V.P. Singh to make Ajit Singh secret¬ 
ary general of the Opposition alliance. Ajit 
Singh's followers, thus, are clearly annoyed at 
the fact that their leader has betrayed Chandra 
Shekhar and joined forces with V. P. Smgh. But 
Ajit Singh is having to pay the price for his 
political folly: now that V.P. Singh is suddenly 
cold towards him, Ajit Singh finds himself 
helpless in the face of attacks from Chandra 
Shekhar and Devi Lai. 

But Ajit Singh should have realised that V.P. 
Singh is basically a fair weather friend, a 
scheming politician who could sacrifice anything 
to enhance his own fortunes. In fact, many 
people believe that it was V.P. Singh who used 
Ajit Singh to stymie the efforts of Chandra 
Shekhar, and after achieving hts end, the Raja 
has dumped the former. 

Whether V. P. Singh will, make a mark as an 
Opposition politician is a debatable issue, but one 
thing is certain: Ajit Singh will have to quit the 
Janata Dal if he wants to survive in politics. For, 
most of the MLAs in UP and Bihar owing 
allegiance to Ajit Singh are disillusioned with 
their leader as they are now convinced that 
Singh will have no say in the distribution of 
tickets for the next elections, a 
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Come from the 
sha do ws 

R.K. Dhawan makes an astonishing return 


T he imperial-style, red sand¬ 
stone South Block which 
houses the Prime Minister's 
office (PMO), with its array 
of stiff upper-lipped man¬ 
darins, has exuded neither confidence 
nor warmth to the. average Congress¬ 
man for the past few years. But, wait. 
There are early, yet unmistakable, signs 
of change. The telephones in a comer 
room on the ground floor of the PMO 
are suddenly abuzz with calls from 
partymen all over the country—people 



who felt trapped in a limbo till only a few 
days ago because there was no com¬ 
munication channel open between them 
and the Prime Minister. Now, a gentle, 
familiar voice greets them in South 
Block, speaking in crisp Hindustani, 
enquiring about the caller’s personal 
problems and making it clear that though 
the old order changeth, the R.K. Dha¬ 
wan phenomenon goes on forever. 

Rajendra Kumar Dhawan, the 52- 
year-old, who came in from the cold to 
become an ally of the Rajiv Gandhi 
government, is now designated officer 
on special duty (OSD), with the rank of 
additional secretary in the Cabinet sec¬ 
retariat. But what is his job? "The PM 
has said he’ll think about it,” Dhawan 
says with his characteristic smile. Well, 
it’s strange if it has not yet been thought 
about, because just days after his return 
to office, dissidence in the Congress(I) 
outfits in Bihar, Rajasthan and Gujarat is 
under control. By some miracle, Jagan- 
nath Mishra, a known Dhawan ally since 
the days he was the chief minister of 
Bihar, has suspended his broadside 
against Bhagwat Jha Azad, the present 
chief minis!ei; Harideo Joshi has toned 
down his criticism of the Rajasthan chief 
minister, S.C. Mathur, and the 
sailing has suddenly become 
smooth for Gujarat chief 
minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhary. 


For the present, Dhawan is keeping a 
low profile. Since his induction, he has 
had several meetings with the Prime 
Minister, but each time the appointment 
was fixed by ‘Georgeji’—Vincent 
George, the PM’s private secretary. 
"Contrary to popular belief,” Dhawan 
says with his trademark PR smile, "I am 
not handling the dissidents at all.” But a 
former chief minister of the Congress(I) 
predicts Dhawan’s possible role: "The 
man has a special skill at dealing with a 
large number of people and can have a 
finger in every pie. He can play a 
meaningful role in Rajiv’s set-up only 
when he is used qp every front— 
dissidents, relations with opposition 
groups, handling of the Bofors affair, 
using state Governors for political ends 
and, above all, guarding the access door 
to the Prime Minister.” 

Dhawan, who had been Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s alter ego since 1962—she was not 
even a Cabinet minister then—spent the 
years after his removal from office in 
1985 like a recluse. His residence in 
Delhi’s Golf Links areas, rented from 
former Uttar Pradesh Governor C.P.N. * 
Singh, was hardly ever visited by Con¬ 
gress politicians, who were wary of 
being caught calling on a 'security risk’. 

In 1985, an inner-party clique of the 
Congress(I), led by today’s Opposition 
leader, Arun Nehru, and supported by 
steel minister, M.L. Fotedar, had led a 
witch-hunt against Dhawan. He was 
even falsely implicated in the Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi assassination case, on the ground 
that he had ‘manipulated’ the appoint¬ 
ment of Beant Singh, the former Prime 
Minister’s assassin in the security force. 

A s the trumped-up enquiry began, 
Rajiv, unfamiliar with the nuances 
of palace intrigue, asked Dhawan to go 
on leave, with the offer that he could 
come back to the job if and when he was 
cleared of all charges. But it dealt so 
severe a blow to Dhawan that he 
decided not to come back to South 
Block, his old office, where he had spent 
years in the shadow of Mrs Gandhi. But 
even during his days in the wilderness, 
Dhawan remained steadfastly loyal to 
Rajiv, much to the chagrin of some 
Opposition politicians and the dismay of 
enterprising journalists seeking the ‘real 
story’ from him. "I’ve only one fact to 
tell you,” Dhawan used to tell many of 
his visitors then, "and it's that Rajiv 
Gandhi will surely get over his tempor¬ 
ary problems.” 

However, in April 1987, when Presi¬ 
dent Giani Zail Singh was hell-bent on 
dismissing Rajiv Gandhi from prime 
ministership, Dhawan showed his true 
mettle as peacemaker after a long period 
of hibernation. He had four meetings 
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with the Giani, in the course of which “I 
tried to explain to him that politicians 
who are keen to drive a wedge between 
you and the PM are misleading you.” 
Few people know what really transpired 
between the two, but the President 
I gave up the fight and agreed to bow out 
j of office. "I had no meeting with the 
Prime Minister then," Dhawan now 
says. 

He firmly refutes the suggestion that 
the Prime Minister took the initiative to 
bring him back to office. “About three 
months ago, 1 offered my services to the 
Prime Minister because 1 felt that all 
sorts of wrong impressions were being 
spread about him and, perhaps, I could 
play a constructive role, however insig¬ 
nificant I may be.” The irrepressible 
Kalpnath Rai, minister of state for power 
and a friend who visited Dhawan even 
during Iris dark days, is believed to have 
carried this message to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Finally, in December, Dhawan had a 
ten-minute official meeting with Rajiv 

Till then, the capital’s corridors of 
power had been dominated by a gaggle 
of politicians, including the Gang of 
Four' (see Sunday 19—25 October 
1988 ), the Machiavellian M. L Fotedar 
and even such suburban politicos as 
Santosh Mohan Dev. Many of them 
were insecure politicians with no consti¬ 
tuencies to fall back on. Home minister 
Buta Singh won the elections not from 
his native Punjab, where he is unwel¬ 
come, but distant Rajasthan. P. Shiv 
Shankar, human resources development 
minister, got elected not from Andhra 1 
Pradesh, his home state, but Gujarat. 
Being men without bases, they survived 
only through their manipulative skills. 

The Congresstlj's dismal perform¬ 
ance in Assembly elections and Par¬ 
liamentary byelections indicated a steep 
decline in its popularity. "What we need 
right now, ” Jagannath Mishra told Sun- 1 
day a few weeks back, “is a man with ; 
credibility at the PMO." The Buta , 
Singhs and Fotedars were undoubtedly i 
suffering from a credibility problem: j 
Congressmen did not take their assur- j 
ances seriously because they were al- i 
ways suspected of having axes to grind. ! 

D hawan’s real strength lies in his 
credibility. In 1980, Vidya Charan 
Shukla was shaken up when Sanjay 
Gandhi decided to install Aijun Singh as 
the chief minister of Madhya Pradesh. A j 
crony of Sanjay from the Emergency | 
days, Shukla felt betrayed. But Dhawan 1 
told him: "Shuklaji, don't get dishear- I 
tened. Madam (Mrs Gandhi) has decided | 
that you’ll be a Cabinet minister. But 
don’t act in a hurry, don’t issue any 
statement against Arjun Singh." And, to 
be sure, Shukla was sworn in as civil 


supplies minister within 48 hours. Says a 
seasoned Congress-watcher: “In a party 
built on the meal-ticket principle, it is 
credibility alone which counts. Dhawan 
has it in ample measure.” 

His obsessive loyalty to the Gandhi- 
Nehru family has often been demons¬ 
trated. ("Nobody believes a person who 
changes sides.") He proved this loyalty 
not only in the post-1985 years, but also 
in the heyday of the Janata government. 
A lot of pressure was mounted on 
Dhawan by the Janata leaders, particu¬ 
larly the late Raj Narain, to cooperate 
with the new regime and turn in evi¬ 
dence against Mrs Gandhi to the Shah 
Commission. When he refused, he was 
sent to jail along with his father. Even 
his brother, K.L. Dhawan, who works in 
the railway nunistry, was subjected to 
repeated interrogations by the CBI. 
However, the day Dhawan was released 
from prison, he turned up at Mrs 
Gandhi’s house with a smiling face, 
notebook in hand. When the Congress 
came back in 1980, Dhawan returned to 


South Block with Mrs Gandhi, becoming 
the only special assistant in the Union 
government and occupying the room on 
the first floor, where George now sits. 

But he frequently clashed with Arun 
Nehru, a haughty aristocrat who used 
his closeness to Rajiv Gandhi, then the 
Prime Minister-designate, to influence 
policy decisions. Dhawan could keep 
Nehru at bay as long as Mrs Gandhi was 
alive. But after her death, he was lost 
and overwhelmed by the frame-up. Now 
that he has bounced back to the PMO, 
many Congressmen are optimistic. 
“Irrespective of whether I like Dhawan 
or not,” says party MP Kamal Nath, 
“the fact remains that there is an unusual 
euphoria in the party about his appoint¬ 
ment.” On the day that Dhawan’s 
appointment was announced over televi¬ 
sion, senior ministers and PCC (Pradesh 
Congress Committee) chiefs assembled 
in his house and stayed till two in the 
morning. At the same time, there is 
consternation in the anti-Dhawan camp 
and a new zeal among its members to 
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Dhawan being congratulated after his reappointment: back from oblivion 

| | | prove their indispen 


Dhawan’s obsessive 
loyalty to the 
Nehru-Gandhi family 
has often been 
demonstrated. He 
proved his loyalty not 
only in the post-1985 
years, but also in the 
heyday of the Janata 
government 


prove their indispensability. 

In his second innings, Dhawan is 
determined to play it cool and not project 
himself as a vengeful executive. He 
says, he has "no personal complaint” 
against anyone. But, yes, he has strong 
views about the self-styled 'advisers' to 
the Prime Minister. “The Prime Minis¬ 
ter does not need advisers. We are al) 
here to assist him. ” Still, nobody knows 
how Rajiv will use this human dynamo 
who worked 16 hours every day, knew 
thousands of politicians personally and 
had mastered the gentle art of political 
persuasion. 

Is he still a master persuader? If not, 
how did he find his way back to the 
Gandhi family’s bosom? 

Sumtt NUtnUNew Delhi 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Moving the mandarins 

Bureaucrats and Governors are shifted as Rajiv Gandhi prepares for the election 


I f the recent reshuffle of secretar¬ 
ies and appointments of Gov¬ 
ernors is anything to go by, Rajiv 
Gandhi has started building up an 
efficient and loyal team which wijl 
help hun in his bid to make 1989 his year 
of recovery—and eventual electoral 
triumph. Whether or not this happens, 
of course, is a matter of conjecture. But 
the Prime Minister has made clear his 
distrust of ‘political advisers’ and empha¬ 
sised his decision to rely on civil ser¬ 
vants. 

The PM’s trusted aide, Gopi Arora, 
was moved from the post of secretary, 
ministry of information and broadcasting 
(l&B), and made officer on special duty 
(OSD) in the finance ministry so that he 
can take over as finance secretary from 
S. Venkitaramanan whose term expires 
on 31 March. P. Murari, former secret¬ 
ary, ministry of food processing, who 
has the reputation of being a go-getter, 
replaced Arora at I&B. Former defence 
secretary T.N. Seshan became OSD in 
the Cabinet secretariat as a step to¬ 
wards being appointed Cabinet secret¬ 
ary when B.G. Deshmukh retires. For¬ 
mer water resources secretary Naresh 
Chandra was put in charge of defence 
and Ashok Chandra, an additional 
secretary, was promoted to secretary, 
food processing. 

But the most significant move was the 
reinduction of R.K. Dhawan in the 
government to tackle the dissidence that ; 
has broken out in the Congress. Con¬ 
fusingly, Dhawan was also appointed 
OSD in the Cabinet secretariat—where 
he has never worked before—but given j 
a room in the PM’s office. 

Along with the shake-up in the central * 
secretariat came changes in the states, f 
Two retired bureaucrats from the PM’s 
‘trusted pool’, a senior Congressman 
and a former IB director were appointed 
Governors—obviously in the hope that 
they would look after the Congress' 
interests and carry out Rajiv Gandhi’s 
wishes. The PM’s former secretary, .1 
Serla Grewal, was sent to A 

Madhya Pradesh; retired 
defence secretary, 



The shake-up in the 
central secretariat 
and the changes in the 
states indicate that 
Rajiv Gandhi has 
started building up an 
efficient and loyal 
team which will help 
him in his bid to make 
1989 his year of 
recovery—and 
eventual electoral 
triumph 
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S.K. Bhatnagar, was put in charge of 
Sikkim; former AICC(l) general secret¬ 
ary, Jagannath Pahadia, was despatched 
to Bihar; former IB director, T.V. 
Rajeshwar, took over in West Bengal 
when the state’s former Governor, 
Nurul Hasan, was shuifted to Orissa as it 
was felt that he was ‘sympathetic’ to the 
Left Front government in West Bengal. 
The Congress(I) seems to be gearing up 
to take on the Opposition—both within 
and without. 

T here are three reasons for the 
recent appointments—first, a move 
to control the spread of dissidence in the 
ruling party; second, an attempt to cop# 
with the mounting pressure on the ‘ 
Centre from the states; and third, an 
assertion of the importance of the 
bureaucrat over that of the politician in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s scheme of things. 

The decision to bring in*R. K. Dhawan 
comes at a time when dissidence in the 
Congress(l) has reached record levels. 
The crisis in Bihar had been brewing for 
the past five months, but events seemed 
to snowball after the Congress(I)’s 
humiliation in Tamil Nadu and the res¬ 
ignation of Madhya Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter Arjun Singh following an adverse 
High Court judgement in the Churhat 
lottery case. Disgruntled partymen all 
over the country suddenly began ques¬ 
tioning the authority of the high com¬ 
mand and raising the banner of revolt. 
Most legislators in Bihar, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan wanted a change of leadership 
in their states. In Bihar, the spectre of a 
1 split haunted the party if chief minister 
Bhagwat Jha Azad was not replaced 
Naturally, the Prime Minister was per¬ 
turbed. 

It is not clear what Dhawan will 
actually do. Some feel that he will have a 
vital role to play. As a senior Union 
minister says, “Dhawan is an expert at 
dealing with dissident Congressmen. He 
has handled appointments of chief minis¬ 
ters in the past and knows the party like 
the back of his hand.” 

Others feel that Dhawan will not be 
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assigned any major responsibilities so 
soon. Explains a veteran Congress lead¬ 
er, “During the four years that he was 
out of power, he must have felt let down 
very badly by many people. Naturally, 
he would want to settle scores now. And 
the PM is obviously aware of this. It 
would be dangerous to give him too 
much to do." 

I f Dhawan’s appointment is seen as a 
Ibgical and calculated move, the 
appointments of retired bureaucrats as 
Governors is something that not only 
the governments of non-Congress(I)- 
ruled states, but also senior Congress¬ 
men overtly or covertly resent—for 
different reasons. 

Several Congressmen are unhappy 
with the choice of Serla Grewal and S K. 
Bhatnagar as Governors of Madhya 
Pradesh and Sikkim rather than senior 
politicians. 

Defending Grewal's appointment, a 
loyal partyman explains that she will be 
better able to guide the chief minister on 
policy matters than any senior Con¬ 
gressman because of her experience as 
the PM’s secretary and a bureaucrat he 
has trusted The former defence secret¬ 
ary, S. K. Bhatnagar, has been given the 
task of dealing with a non-Congress(I) 
government in Sikkim, while the former 
intelligence bureau director, T.V. Ra- 
jeshwar, the more exacting job of tack¬ 
ling a recalcitrant Left Front govern¬ 
ment in West Bengal. 

One theory has it that Nurul Hasan 
was replaced as the Governor of West 
Bengal at the insistence of Union minis¬ 
ter of state for commerce, Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi. Says a Congressman, “Das 
Munshi has been claiming that the Left 
Front government would be in deep 
trouble if Hasan was removed. No 
wonder he was shunted to Orissa and 
replaced by a man whom Jyoti Basu will 
find hard to get along with.” The 
appointment of Rajeshwar heralds a 
return to the era of troublesome Gov¬ 
ernors in West Bengal—the last one 
being Congressman A. P. Sharma—says 
the politician. 

Jagannath Pahadia’s presence in 
Bihar, however, is meant to suit the 
Congress(I)’s professed image of a 
broadbased party that claims to repre¬ 
sent all castes and communities. Con- 
gress(I) leaders feel, that Pahadia, being 
a member of a scheduled caste, will help 
reassure the large number of lower 
castes in Bihar that they have been 
represented in the highest office of 
state. 

A s for the other changes at the 
Centre—the reshuffle of the secre¬ 
taries—one source described them as 
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“far more important than the impending 
Cabinet reshuffle.’’ The appointment of 
T.N. Seslian as an OSD in the Cabinet 
secretariat as a step to making him the 
new Cabinet secretaiy, moving Gopi 
Arora as an OSD in the finance ministry 
before making him the new finance 
secretary, and the appointment of T. 
(Bob) Murari as the new I&B secretary 
are moves that are seen as crucial in an 
election year. 

Seshan (56) is an IAS officer of the 
Tamil Nadu cadre and has 22 months of 
service left. He had earlier served in the 
ministry of environment and forests and 
held concurrent charge as secretary, 
security, a post created after the 
attempt on Rajiv Gandhi’s life at Rajghat 


The appointments are 
not only a move to 
check the growing 
dissklence in the 
Congress, but also an 
attempt to cope with 
the mounting 
pressure on the 
Centre from the 
states 


on 2 October, 1986. He had the job of 
coordinating the various security agen¬ 
cies like the National Security Guards 
and the Special Protection Group. 
Seshan is a brilliant officer, stood first in 
his batch (1955) and has also worked for 
the Space Commission in the early 
Seventies where he rose from the rank 
of deputy secretary to additional secret¬ 
ary, a stint that is supposed to impart 
what is known as “mission mode cul¬ 
ture”. 

Bob Murari (54) is from the 1957 
batch of the IAS and he too belongs to 
the Tamil Nadu cadre. He has three 
more months to go before he retires. 
Murari was first made a secretary when 
he was appointed to the implementation 
committee for the 40th anniversary of 
Independence. He is among the first 
officers of his batch to be appointed a 
secretary and is reputed to be a man full 
of drive and enthusiasm for his job. 
Murari is also credited with putting 
together the new ministry of food pro¬ 
cessing. At the I&B ministry, he will 
have to play a crucial role this year. As 
one official pointed out: “I&B is the 
public face of the government, some¬ 
thing that has got to be improved, and 
Murari is just the person who can do the 
job.” 

Murari is the officer who had drafted 
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THE NEW GOVERNORS 





T.V. Rajeshwar 

The former IB director fol 
West Bengal 


Jagannath Pahadla 

Rajasthan politico to Bihar 


S.K. Bhatnagar 

The former defence 
secretary lo Sikkim 



SerlaGrewal 

'Rajiv's former secretary to 
Madhya Pradesh 


the government's industrial liberalisation 
policy in 1985-88 but he ran into trouble 
with Montek Singh Ahluwalia. the officer 
in charge of economic affairs at the PM’s 
office, over the capital goods policy. 
Murari is believed to have offended the 
World Bank lobby in the government on 
the capital goods policy. Murari was 
then an additional secretary and was 
“kicked up” as a secretary and put in 
charge of the implementation committee 
for the 40th anniversary celebrations of 
the. country’s Independence. 

G opi Arora is known for his socialist 
leanings and is expected to impart a 
strong socialist character to the coun¬ 
try's economy. Among the measures 
being contemplated is the introduction of 
a mid-day meal scheme funded by the 
Centre which Union finance minister 
S.B. Chavan is firmly opposed to. As 
I&B secretary, Arora tried his best to 
bolster the government's image in the 
wake of the Bofors and HDW scandals 
through a cautious policy of liberalisation 
or glasnost on Doordarshan as it came to 
be called. Another thing Arora did was 
set high standards of professionalism for 
officers in the ministry to follow. 

As an OSD in the finance ministry, an 
official pointed out, Arora will have the 
arduous task of ensuring that the coun¬ 


try manages its finances better- -espe¬ 
cially in the wake of the enormous deficit 
of Rs9,000crores. An IAS officer of the 
1957 batch, Arora worked with D.P. 
Dhar and was also deputy commissioner 
in Delhi, take Seshan, Arora too was 
among the toppers in his hatch, 
i B.G. Deshrnukh (he will be 60 this 
j March) who retired as Cabinet secret- 
j ary and is likely to become the new 
j principal secretary to the Prime Minister 
; is known to be a "belund the scenes" 

| man who prefers playing the sheet 
i anchor role. He is an officer of the 
| Maharashtra cadre from the 1951 
j batch—which makes him the semormost 
| in the service, the doyen of all serving 


The recent reshuffle 
makes it clear that 
Rajiv Gandhi distrusts 
advice from politicians 
and has chosen to rely 
on civil servants 
instead 


Gopt Arora 



officers. Unlike Seshan and Murari, 
Deshrnukh avoids publicity and keeps a 
low profile. He first came to the Centre 
when he was appointed additional 
secretary in the home ministry in 1983. 
Later, as labour secretary Deshrnukh 
won honours at international forums and 
was even tipped for a post in the 
International Labour Organisation. He 
went off as chief secretary, Maharash¬ 
tra, but returned to the Centre as 
Cabinet secretary in 1986. Deshrnukh 
played a crucial role in the Sri Lanka and 
j Maldives operations and also in the 
government’s efforts to fight the 
I drought of 1987. 

I 

W ith the appointment of these four 
men in key positions, Rajiv Gandhi 
I has made it clear that he has leamt the 
| art of using the bureaucracy for his own 
j political ends. As a keen observer of the 
! bureaucracy noted: “He has realised the 
; need to put the right people in key jobs. ” 

| When Rajiv Gandhi came to power in 
I 1984, he had around him a bunch of ' 
political advisers—Arun Nehru, Arun 
j Suigh and V.P. Singh—whom he had to 
1 rely on heavily because of the circumst- 
! ant es that prevailed then. Soon, in 1986, 

[ I he government was hit by rising fuel 
; pnees and the crises over the Muslim 
| Women's Bill and the Babn Masjid 
! controversy. 

I Said a Congress(I) loyalist: “The 
politicians around him saw chinks in the 
government's armour and found it an 
opportune moment to voice their critic¬ 
ism." The PM became vulnerable. 
Then followed a spate of controversies 
in 1987—Fairfax, Reliance Textiles, 
V.P. Singh's resignation, and the con- 
versial HDW and Bofors howitzer deals. 
The PM’s image suffered enormously. 
The party too was trounced in the 
Haryana and West Bengal Assembly 
elections. But soon, in 1988, Rajiv 
Gandhi began to recapture the initiative 
and just when things were looking up for 
him, the Congress(l) suffered another 
humiliating defeat in Tamil Nadu. 

Congress leaders dose to the PM are 
confident that the party will recover 
from these shocks and losses. "Tamil 
Nadu," one of them remarked, “is only a 
hiccup" that would not have occurred if 
the PM's political advisers were shrewd 
enough to come to an electoral under¬ 
standing with Jayalalitha. Dissidence, on 
the other hand, could have been con¬ 
tained if there was an effective in¬ 
termediary between the PM and his 
partymen. By redbgnising the necessity 
of bureaucrats, and recalling R.K. Dha- 
wan, Congressmen feel, Rajiv Gandhi 
might well have acted in time. 

Nlrmal Mitral New Delhi 
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NEWSWATCH 


The panic heightens 

The AIDS scare intensifies as 65 young mothers in Bengal are feared infected 


F irst, it was homosexuals. 
Then, prostitutes. And now, 
mothers. Acquired Immuno 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) 
has finally crept into the 
homes of Indians, who, till now, had 
regarded it as a disease of the wicked 
West. Sixty-five young mothers in West 
Bengal alone have been administered 
the AIDS-infected anti-D (Rh) immunog¬ 
lobulin injection—Rhiggal. It is adminis¬ 
tered to women with Rh-negative blood 
groups who give birth to Rh-positive 
babies. In this case, each of them runs 
the risk of developing the deadly dis- 
I ease, which kills within three years of 
diagnosis. 

! The Bengal incident was preceded by 
I the panic three weeks ago, when im- 
j munoglobulins with the brand name 
I ‘Vinubulin’, manufactured by Bharat 
Serums and Vaccines Ltd of Bombay 
were found infected with the AIDS 
virus. This prompted the Maharashtra 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) to 
seize all samples of anti-D (Rh) im¬ 
munoglobulins and send them to three 
centres for testing in the first week of 
February. 

Samples from all three main manufac¬ 
turers of human blood derivatives—the 
Serum Institute of India, Bharat Serums 
and Vaccines, and Biogenics (India) 
Ltd—tested positively to the presence 
of AIDS antibodies. Understandably, as 
the laboratories of the manufactuters 
concerned are in Bombay and it is 
probable that the same lot of profession¬ 
al donors sold blood to all three. A 
frantic Maharashtra FDA banned the 
production of such drugs and ordered an 
immediate halt to the marketing of the 
current stock. 

However, Rhiggal, manufactured by 
Biogenics (India) Ltd, made its way to 
West Bengal in November last year. 
Three hundred and thirty two vials of 
the AIDS-infected drug reached the 
medical stores. On 22 February, the 
state government issued a warning 
against the use of these vials, after being 
tipped off by the Maharashtra drug 
controller. Within two days, 232 vials 
were seized by the Drug Control Unit 
and 78 ampoules traced. But, by then, 
65 women all over the state had taken 
them. 

The state health minister, Prasanta 


Sur, lashed out at the manufacturer: 
"He should be hanged.” According to 
haematologist Brig. R.N. Dutta, a mem¬ 
ber of the AIDS Task Force of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR), 
this is not the first time that the 
manufacturer is in trouble. Seven years 
ago, when the company was called 
Associated Laboratories, it infected 
over 300 people with Hepatitis B in 
Vellore and Madras. Shortly after that, 
the company’s name was changed. 

However, Dutta says that not every¬ 
one injected with the contaminated 
serum will develop AIDS; The virus 
could lie dormant for years and not be 
fatal. All the same, he believes that 
there should be a law against marketing 
blood products without testing them for 
AIDS antibodies. 

Meanwhile, the company has made 
feeble attempts to justify itself. It argues 
that antibodies do not cause infection, 
only the virus does. And that Rhiggal 
tested positively only to the AIDS anti- 


West Bengal received 
332 vials of the 
AIDS-infected Rhiggal 
injection in November 
last year. On 22 
February the state 
government warned 
the people against these 
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body. This doesn't wash, since an anti¬ 
body presupposes the existence of a 
virus. If the blood had not been exposed 
to the virus, it would not have developed 
antibodies. However, the presence of 
antibodies does not .necessarily indicate 
a full-blown infection, but the possibility 
cannot be ruled out. The manufacturer 
argues that the Elisa and the Western 
Blot tests used to determine seroposi- 
tivity are not meant for blood products— 
only for blood. And that chemical 
changes in blood can lead to show up 
AJDS-positive. 

Chemists have been asked to give the 
names and addresses of those who have 
purchased Rhiggal. Dr K.K. Bhat- 
tacharya, director of state health ser¬ 
vices, urges those who have used the 
drug to have themselves registered so 
that it is possible to keep track of them. 
If they prove seropositive to the Elisa 
test, they will be subjected to the 
Western Blot test at Delhi or Vellore. 
The only snag is that the AIDS virus has 
an incubation period of six months to six 
years. “Those who show AIDS-negative 
now, may prove seropositive after a 
couple of years,” says Dr Sandip Chak- 
raborty of the School of Tropical Medi¬ 
cine. Brig. R.N. Dutta suggests that a 
number of periodic checks is the only 
solution. 

What is surprising is the time the 
government lost in informing the dealers 
about the contaminated vials. The deci¬ 
sion not to sell the infected ampoules 
was taken on 5 February by the Mahar¬ 
ashtra government. Biogenics, in turn 
warned its retailers and dealers on 7 
February. Calcutta dealers got the com¬ 
pany’s letter on 14 February. On the 
17th, the company’s Calcutta retailer 
sent a list of the dealers and sub-dealers 
who stocked this drug to the state's drug 
controller. Yet, the state government 
only issued the warning eight days later, 
on 22 February. Was there any proper 
reason for the delay? Or was it simply 
callousness? 

However, the Bengal incident proves 
that one thing is certain—that nobody is 
safe from AIDS. With so many young 
mothers running the risk of getting 
AIDS, the government will have to stop 
pretending that it is a disease of the 
promiscuous and decadent. 

Antara Dav Sen I Calcutta 
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The Dal in 
distr ess 

The Janata Dal is threatened by a factional feud over 
the appointment of Mulayam Singh Yadav as 
UP president 


t is the stuff of tragi-comedies. 
Just as dissidence in Congress(I)- 
ruled states and the party high 
command’s impotence were be¬ 
ginning to fill the front pages of 
newspapers, the Opposition showed it 
could outshine the ruling party in the 
wrangling game. The savage blood¬ 
letting even reached that sanctum sanc¬ 
torum—the Parliamentary Board of the 
Janata I)al, the most crucial constituent 
of the centrist National Front, which 
likes to be known as the ‘national 
alternative'. 

The Parliamentary Board meeting 
was expected to be stormy. After all, 
the appointment of state unit presidents 
in the crucial Hindi belt had proved 
intractable enough and was postponed 
repeatedly. But all that the adjourn¬ 
ments achieved was a strengthening of 
the Devi Lai faction in the Dai, which led 
to Mulayam Singh Yadav being installed 
as the Uttar Pradesh unit chief and 
Raghunath Jha as head of the Bihar unit. 

The animosity this created threatened 
to wreck the Dal last week, with all the 
members of the Ajit Singh group, bar¬ 
ring Singh himself, resigning their posts 
in various party committees. While 
Singh’s men in UP were for getting 
former chief minister Ram Naresh Yadav 
appointed the UP unit president, the Dal 
members in Bihar showed they were no 
different from their Congress(I) 
brethren when it came to defying the 
high command. Dal vice-president 
Ramakrishna Hegde watched helplessly 
as supporters and opponents of Jha came 
to blows at a workers’ meeting in Patna 
on 23 February. 

No scenario could have suited the 
beleaguered Rajiv regime better. The 
Janata Dal Parliamentary Board meeting 
degenerates into verbal fisticuffs be- 
twetmtop leaders of the party and takes 
a m^pctramatic turn when an angry V.P. 
Singh, party president, is seen stomping 
out of the meeting on 20 February. 
Medianva|. watch agape as the Raja 


steps briskly out of the conference hall, 
secretary general Ajit Singh in tow, and 
Sharad Yadav, Parliamentary Board 
Chairman Devi Lai’s man scampering 
behind. Next comes Biju Patnaik, grim¬ 
faced, disgusted with the goings-on and 
obviously keen to get on with the 
meeting. Then, just as a hundred 
rumours begin to bloom about the cause 
of the walkout, the stormy petrels 
decide to troop back to the conference 
hall. 

S o what had really happened inside 
the conference hall to precipitate 
such high drama? The versions differed 
and leaks from insiders made it clear that 
the pace of alignments and realignments 
within the Dal had reached an overdrive. 
If one were to believe the Ajit Singh 
camp, the altercation between Chandra 
Shekhar and V.P. Singh started when 
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Mulayam Singh: controvaralal appointment 


the former brought up the case of 
Indubhai Patel, who now heads the 
‘Janata Party’ and spends most of his - 
time with Chandra Swami and Subrama- 
niam Swamy, and rebuked the Raja for 
breaching an ‘agreement’ reached at the 
Sohna meeting of the Dal last year to 
accommodate Patel. The Raja, accord¬ 
ing to this version, argued that the 
decision on Patel had been reached by 
consensus and that the erstwhile Janata 
Party president, Ajit Singh, had himself 
suggested the names of persons to be 
included. But Chandra Shekhar inter¬ 
rupted, with Devi Lai backing him, and 
termed the explanation specious. 
Shekhar and Devi Lai also fully exploited 
the occasion to solicit support for Raghu¬ 
nath Jha, the appointee for the chiefs 
post in Bihar. At this point, an irate Raja 
said that if they were not happy with his 
style of functioning as president of the 
Dal, he would quit, and stormed out of 
the room. Shekhar reportedly added 
insult to injury by jeering , "You are not 
indispensable and nobody is stopping 
you from leaving.” 

According to the Ajit Singh camp, 
Devi Lai at this point said, "Ja ja" (go, 
go) to V.P. Singh. But once the Raja and 
Ajit Singh walked out of the room, it 
dawned on everyone that things had 
gone too far, and Sharad Yadav (who 
prides himself on his mediatory skills) 
was despatched as peacemaker to bring 
the Raja back. V.P. Singh had reportedly 
walked all the way to the parking lot of 
Haryana Bhawan, before he was stop¬ 
ped and persuaded to return. 

P redictably, the Devi Lai camp has a 
different story to tell. According to 
a close lieutenant of the Haryana chief 
minister, the talks reached a flash-point 
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Janata Dal laadara at a maatlng: alualva unity 

when the Raja voiced his unhappiness 
over the choice of Raghunath jha, a 
Chandra Shekhar nominee, as Bihar 
state unit chief. Singh had wanted Ram 
Sunder Dass, a former chief minister of 
the state. At this, Chandra Shekhar 
apparently flew into a rage and raised 
the issue of Indubhai Patel. As aides of 
the Jat supremo tell it, "Devi L:d is a 
little hard of hearing and thought that the 
decision on the party president in Bihar, 
a sensitive one, was being revised and in 
a bid to defuse tension attempted to 
walk out of the room, saying that he had 
had enough.” (The Devi Lai camp claims 
that Jha was actually their choice and 
Shekhar, after initially lobbying for Sub- 
odh Kant, an MLA, had come round to 
accepting Jha as the natural choice.) 

Devi Lai’s aides say that seeing the 
73-year-old Haryana CM and chairman 
of the party Parliamentary Board walk¬ 
ing out, the Raja also followed, and so 
did Ajit Singh. Devi Lai was, however, 
persuaded to come back before he had 
marched out, but the Raja had walked 
quite a distance, and, hence, ‘a wrong 
impression’ was conveyed. Boast the 
aides: “It took only a few words from 
Sharad Yadav to bring him (Singh) 
back.” 

The different versions bring the 
schism within the Dal out into the open. 
Ram Naresh Yadav had walked out of 
the board meeting on 19 February after 
his bid for the Uttar Pradesh chief s post 
was thwarted. Next day, neither he nor 
the two other Ajit Singh loyalists in the 
Parliamentary Board, Upendra Verma 
and Tulsi Singh Yadav, attended the 
second board meeting. But Ajit Singh did 
and, with an apparent show of humour, 
told newsmen at the end of the meeting 


that "nobody, not even Biju Patnaik 
(known for his vitriolic temper) had been 
angry”. But the facade of unity cracked 
soon enough with three Ajit Singh loyal¬ 
ists (Ram Naresh, Tulsi Stngh and 
Upendra Verma) resigning in protest the 
next day. This was followed by Member 
of Parliament Rashid Masood’s resigna¬ 
tion from the post of general secretary, 
and that of two others from the 141- 
member national executive. Ajit Singh 
was forced by his supporters to stay 
away from the meeting of the parliamen¬ 
tary party on 22 February, thus delaying 



V.P. Singh: Isolated 


An irate Raja said that 
if the party was not 
happy with him as its 
president, he would 
quit. Chandra Shekhar 
reportedly said: “You 
are not Indispensable 
and nobody is 
stopping you from 
leaving” 


f the Dal’s recognition in Parliament. 
£ What emerged clearly from the faction 
fight was that no principles were in- 
volved and that it was plainly a battle for 
power and patronage in the Hindi belt. 

O n the surface, it was a battle 
between Ram Naresh Yadav, a 
former chief minister of UP and a man 
with a relatively clean image, and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, the erstwhile 
Lok Dal heavyweight in the state, who 
has hitched his wagon to Devi Lai’s since 
1986. 

The die was cast in favour of Mulayam 
Singh on 19 February, after the Dal’s 
first Parliamentary Board meeting. A 
sulking Ram Naresh Yadav was conspi¬ 
cuous by his absence at the next day’s 
board meeting, convened to finalise the 
chiefs of some of the other state units. 
But the fight between the two Yadavs 
soon assumed the proportions of a battle 
royal. 

Ajit Singh's supporters fumed that 
their leader was being ignored, as the 
choice of their arch-enemy Mulayam 
Singh for the UP Dal president’s post 
proved, that party president V.P. Singh 
was not being assertive enough in key 
matters, and that the unkindest cut of all 
was that both the Raja and Ajit Singh, 
who, as secretary general, occupied the 
third most important post in the party, 
had been sidelined by the Chandra 
Shekhar-Devi Lai combine. 

Their biggest grouse was that Devi 
Lai’s men appeared to be calling the 
shots, and the humiliation of the Raja and 
Ajit Singh at the second parliamentary 
board meeting was seen as the final 
straw. An angry Ram Naresh Yadav told 
Sunday soon after resigning from the 
Parliamentary Board of the party, 
"When we want to do value-based 
politics and change the system, how can 
we have a man like Mulayam Singh 
heading the party’s UP unit?” 

To drive home his point about 
Mulayam Singh and his mentor, Devi 
Lai, the one-time Samta Party leader 
(Ram Naresh Yadav) cited the example 
of the Etawah rally, held last December, 
just before the Dal’s firstParliamentary 
Board meeting. There, Devi Lai had 
openly announced that Mulayam Singh 
would be the party chief in the state. As 
a mark of gratitude, Mulayam Singh 
presented a bag full of money, amount¬ 
ing to seven lakhs, to the Haryana CM. 
Devi Lai, in turn, declared that an equal 
amount should be given to Mulayam 
Singh, and that the combined sum be 
used for "party promotion purposes,” 
says Yadav. 

Yet another instance of ‘money pow¬ 
er’ exercised by his arch-rival was at the 
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Kanpur rally of the party, held in January 
this year, says Yadav. That was also the 
first indication that Chandra Shekhar 
was going to endorse Devi Lai's candi¬ 
date in UP. At that meeting, Mulayam 
Singh was reportedly presented a purse 
containing Rs 51 lakhs, to which the 
Haryana chief minister offered to add 
another Rs 25 lakhs. But a pointed 
observation from Chandra Shekhar that 
the late Chaudhary Charan Singh had 
been presented a purse of Rs 77 lakhs at 
a party rally in the capital and that 
Mulayam Singh should break that re¬ 
cord, made Devi Lai hike his contribu¬ 
tion to Rs 29 lakhs, raising the total sum 
to Rs 80 lakhs. This, says Yadav, was 
aimed at publicly humiliating the late 
kisan neta's son, Ajit Singh. 

C handra Shekhar had not forgiven 
Ajit Singh, his one-time protege. 
Shekhar loyalists complain that at a time 
when Ajit used to be ridiculed as ‘Gee 
whiz Singh’ for his Americanisms and 
ignorance of Indian realpolitik, it was 
Shekhar who backed him. And yet, on 
more than one occasion, Singh ditched 
Chandra Shekhar. At last year’s Sohna 
meeting, it was Chandra Shekhar who 
secured substantial powers for the 
secretary general, a post Ajit Singh now 
holds. This had irked the Devi Lal- 
Mulayam Singh combine no end; Yet, 
Ajit Singh chose to team up with Arun 
Nehru and other Jan Morcha leaders and 
opposed the entry of Chandra Shekhar’s 
nominee, Syed Shahabuddin, into the 
party's Parliamentary Board, say 
Shekhar's supporters. Not surprisingly, 
Chandra Shekhar threw his weight be¬ 
hind Devi Lai’s candidate, Mulayam 
Singh, for the UP president’s post. 
“How can you not have Mulayam Singh 
in charge of Uttar Pradesh in an election 
year?” ask those supporting the Devi 
Lal-Chandra Shekhar combine. 

Both the factions, which are trying to 
gain an upper hand in the crucial Hindi 
belt, especially in Uttar Pradesh, claim 
they have the necessary support base to 
fight till the very end. Says Ram Naresh 
Yadav and other members of the Ajit 
Singh camp, "We have 54 MLAs from 
UP and more than 20 from Bihar. If we 
are not given due importance in the 
Janata Dal, who knows, we might break 
away." 

Rashid Masood and Ram Naresh 
Yadav, who are staunch Ajit Singh 
supporters, say Singh is seriously con¬ 
sidering his future plan of action. “He is 
under tremendous pressure because his 
supporters and erstwhile Lok Dal(A) 
workers are feeling demoralised. The 
workers feel he is being ignored and that 
he should come out of the party,” said 



Davl Lai (Salt) and Chandra Shakhar: combining against V.P. Singh 


Yadav. He added. “As things stand, the 
clout of the Devi Lal-Chandra Shekhar 
combine is so great that even V. P. Singh 
could get marginalised.” 

Rashid Masood, a Rajya Sabha MP, 
fears that the Devi Lal-Mulayam Singh- 
Chandra Shekhar combine will adopt the 
Haryana chief minister’s AJGAR (Ahir- 
Jat-Gujjar-Rajput nexus) stance. 

This is evident, Masood says, from 
the fact that no Muslim or anyone 
belonging to a scheduled caste has been 
appointed party president in any of the 
politically important states. Masood's 
argument may be intended to hide his 
frustration at being left out. But to say 
that “it would be ridiculous to have 
scheduled castes and minorities in key 
organisational posts in the Hindi belt in 
an election year,” as Devi Lai’s aides 
say, lends credence to his claim. 

In the skirmish between the Mulayam 
Singh and Ajit Singh camps, Janata Dal 
president V.P. Singh’s image has also 
suffered. Many within the party, includ¬ 
ing his old friends of the Jan Morcha 
days, feel he is bowing to Devi Lai's 
strong-arm tactics. 

Devi Lai’s remark that only a ‘farmer's 
son’ can be the future Prime Minister 


Both the Ajit 
Singh-V.P. Singh and 
the Devi Lal-Chandra 
Shekhar factions are 
trying to gain the 
upper hand in the 
Hindi belt. Both 
factions claim that 
they have the support 
to fight till the end 


has fuelled speculation that the Jat 
supremo has ceased to be a vocal 
campaigner for the Raja’s candidature 
for prune ministership. (A slightly 
embarrassed Devi Lai now claims that 
he meant ‘sons of the soil’ when he said 
‘farmer’s son', and that he was not really 
referring to himself.) 

W ill this crisis in the Janata Dal lead 
to a split? Will the Devi Lal- 
Chandra Shekhar combine marginalise 
the other factions? It is too early to say 
anything definite. But since change has 
been the essence of the party ever srnce 
its inception last year, anything can 
happen. Says Prof. Madhu Dandavate, a 
member of the party’s Parliamentary 
Board and a moderating influence within 
its ranks, “Time is the best healer and 
proximity to the elections is the solvent 
in which all tensions will dissolve." 

Says the noted political commentator 
and cartoonist, Rajmder Puri, "What we 
are seeing is really a clash between two 
styles of functioning. V. P. Singh follows 
the oblique Lai Bahadur Shastri 
approach which relied on consensus. 
This style involves intrigue and court- 
craft, so well known to the upper classes 
of UP. Against this, you have Devi Lai's 
approach—the direct and bulldozing 
style of Punjab and Haryana. But I am 
hopeful that things will sort themselves 
out." 

The Raja, as Puri, puts it, is ‘not a 
man on horseback’. That is, he is 
unlikely to take any quick or radical 
measures to sort out the Dal's prob¬ 
lems. All that may happen in the near 
future is the acceptance of a face-saving 
formula which may keep the warring 
factions together for a while. This may 
involve a dilution of the state president’s 
powers, as some party members have 
suggested. But short-term comprom¬ 
ises do not make for long-term unity. 
And the sooner the Janata Dal leaders 
realise this the better. 

Patralakha ChattarJaa/Waw Ddhl 
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SANJOV HAZARIKA 


Tearing the veH of hypocrisy 

Union Carbide outsmarts the government at every stage 


L et me start with a conversation I had 
with a Cabinet minister last October, 
the day of the large Congress rally at the 
Red Fort in Delhi. This person has 
followed the Bhopal gas tragedy case 
closely and is a legal expert. We spoke 
about the Bhopal case and the fact that it 
was appearing in the Supreme Court, 
with the Government of India and Union 
Carbide having filed cross appeals on the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court judgement 
asking Carbide to pay Rs 250 crores as 
interim compensation after finding it 
liable for the world’s worst industrial 
disaster. 

1 asked him if the government hoped 
fot a Supreme Court decision to settle 
the matter. “Let me put it this way," 
said the minister, “we have faith that the 
country's highest court will work out 
something that will be acceptable to all 
sides." 

On 1 November, when the case came 
up before the Constitution bench, the 
judge observed that it should be settled. 
“Why don't you start with a clean slate?” 
asked Chief Justice R.S. Pathak of both 
sides. Both K. Parasaran, the attorney- 
general, and Fall Nariman, the chief 
defence lawyer, had spoken about the 
earlier efforts that had failed. 

But between November and 14 
February, the day of the decree, the two 
sides met several times informally to 
look at the possibility of a settlement. 
The talks were cordial, but not conclu¬ 
sive. For weeks, before the court's 
decision, there were rumours in the 
Supreme Court, that some sort of a deal 
was being worked out. In fact, a person 
with in-depth knowledge of the affair, 
told me that lawyers in the Supreme 
Court were informally sounded out on 
their reactions to a settlement and 
encouraged to be positive about it. 

Hie reaction from most lawyers, 
apart from a few influential ones like 
V.M. Tarkunde and Ram Jethmalani to 
the fait accompli has been hostile. The 
Opposition’s reaction has also been hos¬ 
tile, with Janata Dal leader George 
Fernandes pledging to move Parliament 
(although he isn’t a member) to impeach 
the Chief Justice and others on the 
Constitutor bench over the issue. While 
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Fernandes’ feelings can be understood, 
he would be advised to retrain himself on 
the issue. Such a move would be unpre¬ 
cedented. 

Why is the Opposition so hostile to 
this decision? Because, obviously, this 
gives them a fresh stick -and a heavy 
one too—to beat the government with. 
The government can be accused of 
selling out to a multinational, of receiving 
kickbacks, and of failing to represent the 
poor and the sick (which constitutionally 
it has a duty towards under the Bhopal 
Gas Act to fulfil). In an election year, 
Rajiv Gandhi has done neither himself 
nor his party any good by agreeing with 
such alacrity (the attorney-general 
accepted the suggested sum even be¬ 
fore Union Carbide did) to a $470 million 
settlement. 

The only ones who have won an 
emphatic victory are Union Carbide and 
its lawyers who outsmarted the govern¬ 
ment at every turn of the legal road. 

The government’s swift acceptance of 
the decree shows that their decision was 
made in advance. In its presentation 
before Judge John F. Keenan at Manhat¬ 
tan (who sent the case back to India in 
1986 saying that this country was the 
best to run for litigation), it had sought 
to tear the “corporate veil” that covers 
the links between a multinational cor¬ 
poration and its subsidiaries. The latest 
development shows three things: 

• That the government was never truly 
interested in teaching Carbide or any 
multinational a lesson for its acts of 
omission and commission at Bhopal and 
thus set a precedent for the industnal- 
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ised and industrialising world. The 
prospective loss of investment was 
perhaps too great to Comprehend. 

• That the government lacked the will 
to fight the judicial battle to the finish, 
although what can be said in its defence 
is that an out-of-court settlement was 
the only way to provide relief to the 
victims soon. This, of course, is the 
government’s principal argument. The 
truth is that the government was wor¬ 
ried by Carbide's threat to resist any 
Indian judgment that would force it to* 
pay a high sum as compensation and take 
the case back to the American courts. 
Such a move would have meant no 
compensation for years--perhaps de¬ 
cades. And the only people who would 
have made money would have been the 
lawyers on either side. 

• That by settling for an amount that is 
almost the same as was offered to it in 
October 1987, the government has 
failed to stick to its decision to fairly 
represent the victims, and has laid itself 
open to counter-claims. (The 1987 offer 
from Carbide was for $435 million pay¬ 
able over a ten-year period to four 
categories of victims.) 

Finally, it comes down to a question of 
hard cash: what is the life of an Indian 
worth? Or that of a Third World person 
compared to an American or a national of 
a developed nation? If we go by the 
latest decree, then we must face the 
facts: life indeed is cheap, no matter 
what others may proclaim. 

We live in a world of potential Bhopals 
and mini-Bhopals. The greater tragedy 
is that those who claim to speak in the 
name of Bhopal have only succeeded in 
cheapening the issue, by turning it into a 
political football where the victims have 
become playthings. 

Without sounding like a doomsday 
prophet, I must point out that the failure 
■of industry and government to respond 
adequately to the greater issues of 
development and ecology care raised by 
the disaster has made one thing certain: 
that the next catastrophe will not be 
forgivable. Q 
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You deserve 
a bank with 
enthusiasm- - 

VYSYA BANK 


Enthusiasm, verve, guts ... exclusive underlining factors for 
fsuccess in enterprising. Matchable only by a nerve which can 
resonate, respond and involve. 

That is - the philosophy and versatility in service of Vysya 
Bank, focussed to support success to sustain. 

'And this has been the secret of our success - in being 
^responsive, in being proactive to challenges, in going beyond 
'banking through equipment leasing and credit cards, in 
Occupying the premier position in the private sector. 
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Inyourpurmfts, team up with the winner - Vysya Bank. 
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Come, let us grow together. 
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THE VYSYA BANK LTD 

Regd. Office: Avenue Road, Bangalore-560002. 
Admv. Office: 72, St. Marks Road, 
Bangakwe-560001. 7 - . ^ 

Ciairmae: RamealiCMB 
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Allwyn Furniture Systems. Your 
key to a readymade office. 
Executive Tables. Chairs. Filing 
Cabinets. Cupboards. 

Allwyn. The metalcraft legend 
that put its expertise to work. 
And created office furniture 
that’s guaranteed to outlast 
lifetimes. 


Allwyn. Designed for today’s 
corporate needs. And destined 
to match tomorrow's. 



HjALLWYN 

Hyderabad Ailwyn Limited 

Allwyn Bhavan, Sanatnagar HYDERABAD-500 018. 


Executive Tables ★Chairs *Filing Cabinets ★Cupboards * Canteen Tables * Lockers *Slotted Angle Racks ★Lecture Hall Tables 
Wardrobes *Air Conditioners *Bottle Coolers *Deep Freezers ★Refrigerators ★Watches. 


Hyderabad Allwyn Ana Offices -. * Ahmedabad Ph: 77407 * Bangalore Ph: 238885 ’ Bhopal Ph. 64122 * Bhubaneswar Ph: 52271 * Bombay 
Ph: 4927576, 4927586, 4934178, 4921051 * * Calcutta Ph. 440437, 446853, 433578 * Chandigarh Ph. 41941 * Cuddapah Ph: 2063 * 
K maknlnm ph: 368002 * Oauhati Ph: 32691 * Ghaziabad Ph: 8710834 * Hyderabad Ph - 43407 * Jabalpur Ph' 22665 * Jaipur Ph: 65729 * 
Kanpur Ph: 245249 * Kamal Ph: 2480 * Madras Ph: 861401 * Nagpur. New Delhi Ph : 734740,730715 * Patna Ph. 25338 * Pune Ph: 439029 
* Vijayawada Ph: 62544 * Visakhapatnam Ph: 61652 









HOW THE MRF FORMULA T5 
CHANGE THE WAY YOU 1 


The heat is on! Speeds' over 280 Kinph. Tyres 
scaring the ground. Temperatures rising. Crisp turns 
and diabolic curves adrenalin coursing through.. 
Blood. Sweat Anti Cuts. That’s what it takes to 
drive a Formula Car 

But to us at MRF, it. is a serious, sophisticated, 
hi speed tyre test machine. A unique' way in which 
to TEST new tyre concepts to build better tyros 
for you. 

At speeds close to 200 kins per hour, hi-performance 
tyres encounter extreme conditions of heat, temp 
mature, traction and even molecular stability! To 
MRF R & I) personnel it’s an opportunity to test 
various rubber compounds that, can withstand these 
extreme conditions. 

That,’* why MRF raced forward to tie the first, m 
India to make a Formula Car tyre. 


To PUSH Rubber and Tyre capability to a real life 
TEST. To probe for structural stability in ultra jt 
high performance conditions. * 

And after each Adventure, that brave, solo Formula * 
Car driver will pull off his helmet to discuss the 
behaviour of his tyres with on track MRF R & D 
technologists. 

New knowledge is gained on how Rubber compounds, 
tyre-structure and technology behave under extreme 
stresses against gravity. 

That knowledge is then translated into better materials 
and processes in the MRF Production line to build 
better, safer, hi-performance tyres for your city car. 
Another race. One more Adventure towards new 
levels of tyre-technology. For you. 


MRF TYRES: Flying solo 

to new levels 
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fRE WILL 
DRIVE. 


Yes. MKF now makes Formula Tyres in India- 

On display here is the high point in Indian Tyre Technology 
Another First, for MRF 

DESIGN HIGHLIGHTS 
t> Ult ra Low Profile 

l> Compound Designed to 'Adhere' to the track 
; l> Slick No Pattern (more contact - better traction) 

L> Low Weight 

OPERATIONAL FEATURES: 

L- Wide Contact Patch Along the Axis 
L> Higli Stability due to laiw Side Wall 
t> Low Inertia High Manoeuverability 

TECHNICAL CHALLENGES IN TYRE DESIGN: 

L> High Speed Structural Stability of Tyre Components 
t> Low Weiglit 
L> Absolute Traction 

SIZE: 

[> Front Fitment 9 0/20.0-13 
C> Rear Fitment J4 0/230 Id 
TYPE: 

l> Pneumatic 
t> Biasply 
t> Tubeless 

. SPEED CAPABILITY Up to 300 KMP1I 





TYRES 

Tyres with Muscle 


of technology: for you 




In the last 27 years, 14 IIT JEE First Rankers were 
Agrawal students 

Shouldn’t you rank among them? 


When you come to Agrawal, you get 
the benefit of coaching skills that have 
been fine-honed through 34 years in 
the field 

You learn under teachers who are 
firmly committed to their vocation, and 
have a deeper appreciation of the 
challenges of academics 

We can better empathise with each 
individual We can identify his strengths 
and weaknesses And we can give him 
the edge to compete more effectively 


Is it any wonder more than 80% of the 
IIT JEE Top 100 All-India rankers in the 
last five years were Agrawal students'? 

You needn’t take our word for it Just 
check the record 

We’re also offering a course for CBSE’s 
(1990) All-India PM/PD Entrance 
Exam 

Requests for admission must be 
accompanied by a Xerox copy of the 
Std X (Board) marksheet 


fa) Agrawal Classes 

Wallace Apts 3, N Bharucha Marg, Bombay 400 007 
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Ganaah With Gopla-. a painting from the 
aariM Fantasy '88 

A fter two decades of struggling to 
find a niche in India’s art world, 
Bengal’s prodigal artist Milon 
Mukherjee makes a triumphant com¬ 
eback. In March 1989 he is holding his 
second exhibition in Calcutta after 25 
years. "I feel like inviting every Calcut- 
tan personally...! am home.” This time 
he is armed with more than his talent. 
He has fame and money, unlike in 1962 
when he had his first show. 

Bom in Calcutta, Mukherjee took his 
diploma from the Government College of 
Art and Craft. His childhood was a lonely 
one. "Even then, I was always drawn to 
the people living in the streets. Human 
beings fascinated me and i loved to draw 
them." His father, a lawyer, was a,,uinst 
his joining the Art College. So Mukher¬ 
jee paid his own way. 

Coffee houses were his favourite 
haunts, and they provided him ample 
scope for practising his craft. Pencils, 
sketching pens, ink—he used them all. 
What helped was that he was 
in the right milieu. Helpful 
professors, and friends 
who were writers and 
poets, would ask 
him to illustrate their 
book covers. 


The luck of the 

draw After twenty-five years 


Milon Mukherjee exhibits in Calcutta 


Even before Mukherjee graduated, he 
got a job with Metal Box in 1962 but he 
left within two months. “1 felt claus¬ 
trophobic as I was not bom to design 
containers.” His relatives were aghast, 
but he brushed aside all criticism and 
started painting full-time. 

In the course of his wanderings. 
Mukherjee walked the streets of the 
red-light areas, using prostitutes for 
models in his first series called Grey 
Community. He strongly felt that oil was 
his medium—and went ahead with his 
painting even though he had to paint on 
cardboard, as canvas was beyond his 
means. Unfortunately there were no 
sales from this show. “Who would want 
to buy whores on cardboard?” says 
Mukherjee today with the pragmatism of 
hindsight. But his courage and deter¬ 
mination found some reward in the 
critical acclaim and rave reviews. 

After the show, he felt confined and 
restless. Finally, he left Calcutta and 
drifted to Kanpur, then to Bombay. 
Between 1963 and 1967 he held all kinds 
of odd jobs in Bombay; he tned his hand 
at writing and acting, but kept away 


from the lure of the brush. Soon, 


he was in dire financial straits 


Milon Mukher|efl with one of his 


paintings: the artist arrives 



Mukhetjee has always reacted strong¬ 
ly to the plight of the underdog. Having 
experienced poverty and alienation, he 
was very drawn to these themes. Even 
the titles of his exhibitions, Children 
Without Childhood, Hunger, Human 
Beings, Waiting —prove that all of us are 
not blind to the suffering prevalent in our 
country. The archetypal angry young 
artist has given way to a more mature, 
assured individual, a change which is 
apparent in the development of his 
painting techniques over the years. "I 
want to show human beings in different 
situations struggling to survive.” 

Things gradually picked up. With the 
influence of some friends he worked as a 
free-lancer for The Times ot India. A 
year later he joined The Illustrated 
Weekly as an illustrator. Having a steady 
source of income for the first time in his 
life, he found he could indulge his real I 
passion—painting. "Every time 1 begin a | 
fresh canvas it is like getting mar¬ 
ried. ..and bidding farewell to a painting 
of mine is as paintul as parting with a 1 
loved one.” The theme of his first 
exhibition in Bombay was Children of the 
Streets. 

Success followed. A year in Paris 
from 1972-73 broadened his horizons. 
He held a successful exhibition there, 
travelled extensively in Europe and later 
in the Far East. He was awarded the 
Langhammer Painter of the Year Award 
in 1978 by the Indo-German 
Society. "I paint to give men- [ 
ningto my life. Only my 
feelings and experiences are 
portrayed on canvas.” 

Mukherjee is a committed 
artist and acknowledges the 
influence of Van Gogh, 
Gaugin, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Picasso and Gaganendranath 
Tagore. Painting, for him, is 
a compulsion, and as he looks 
back on his varied and 
arduous past, he feels a 
sense ot satisfaction. With a 
fruitful future ensured, 
Mukherjee wants to give life 
and painting all he has. 

Sufaadhra Ranvamanil C al cu tta 








What did the Skypak Man say to the 
Chinese Buddha? 

“Yes I know! It’s always a 
great feeling to have delivered 
the message one has come 
to deliver!” 



\&’ll deliver. Wherever on earth. JSBKMFWCllhe worldwide couriers. 

Skypak House , Off M. Vissanji Road , Mural, /I ndhcn (EBombay 4CG C *>9. 


Avenues SC 497 89 
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After the bandh 


The bandh called by the 
Bodos is a huge success 
but did the Congress(I) 
support the agitation? 

For the All Bodo Stu¬ 
dents’ Union (ABSU), 
there is no looking back 
now. Expectations have 
soared to such a pitch, 
that even if the top lead¬ 
ership wants to tone 
down its demands or settles for anything 
less than a separate state, like a district 
council, there is bound to be a severe 
I backlash. The ABSU-sponsored 120- 
; hour bandh winch ended on 20 Febru- 
! ary, has demonstrated that it enjoys the 
| support of a large section of the popula¬ 
tion. The sporadic incidents of violence 
that had preceded this bandh intensified 
into a regular occurrence, involving 
crowds of 500 or more. In ‘just "one 
week, 15 people were killed and.72 
cases of arson and 44 instances of- 
attacks on the police have been re¬ 
ported—a record that would equal, or 
perhaps even surpass, that of the 
AASU-led "anti-foreigners” agitation. 

From the first day of the bandh, the 
ABSU showed that it was more' than 
prepared to take on the security forces, 
the presence of the army or the large- 
scale deployment of the CRPF notwith¬ 
standing. The militants attacked the 
cops from their hideout at Panbari in the 
Manas wildlife sanctuary. They were led 
by an army bavildar who was on leave. 
Another major offensive occurred on the 
third day of the bandh, when a police 
patrol was surrounded by around 100 
Bodos at Loriapara village. The police 
retaliated and later confiscated a 
bazooka-like weapon. 

Obviously these attacks were not 
spontaneous reactions to the presence 
of the security forces, nor was popujar 
support mustered overnight. “Our peo¬ 
ple will not take any kind of repression 
or high-handedness quietly any mote,” 
asserted an ABSU leader.. “For years 
we have been treated like lowly subjects 
of the Assamese rulers. The politicians 
whom we had once revered as our 
leaders have betrayed us. That is why 
we, the students, were forced to take 
over the movement. We always wanted 


the agitation to be a peaceful, democra¬ 
tic one, but from the beginning the AGP 
government has treated us like armed 
terrorists. The police routinely raids our 
villages, picks up innocent people and 
tortures them in the lock-up. We are not 
allowed to hold even peace rallies and 
padayatras without the administration 
clamping down Section 144.” 

ISbT ib' ‘Jr * 1 »"! 
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Bodos take out a procession; (Inset) s map of Bodolamt: opting for violence 


A decision to embark on a concerted 
programme of violence was taken at the 
annual conference of the ABSU held in 
December 1988, at Bashban in the 
Dhubri district, according to an ABSU 
activist. He denied that the organisation, 
had received training or even arms from 
the Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF' or the Tnbal National Volun¬ 
teers (TNV) but admitted that some 
ex-servicemen from their tnbe were 
imparting training. “As for arms, well, 
today every Bodo youth knows how to 
make pipeguns, crude bombs and gun 
powder," he said. 

The heavily forested terrain in the 
Kokrajhar district, lack of cooperation 
from the people, including the non- 
tribals who are terrified of Bodo reprisal, 
and the participation of women in mass 
resistance programmes by the ABSU, 
have made the police’s job even more 
difficult. After the much-publicised rape 
of eight Bodo women by the Assam 
police in Bhumka last year, women have 
started taking an active role in the 
movement. The accepted strategy now 



is for the women to gherao a police 
contingent soon after it arrives at a 
particular spot, and then clang bells or 
start wailing in order to alert the men 
and give them enough time to escape. 

Not that the police have been ineffec¬ 
tive. For one, after the recent bandh, 
they had decided to work jointly with 
their counterparts in Bhutan, which 
borders Kokrajhar district, to flush out 
the militants hiding in the forests. Even 
during the bandh, the police successfully 
thwarted some major offensives. For 
example, in Darrang district, also an 
ABSU stronghold, an attack on the 
Khagrabari police picket was repulsed 
by security forces and five extremists 
were injured. At several places, the 
police prevented the militants from 
burning public property. A couple of 
bomb-making factories were also unear¬ 
thed. According to Subramamam, the 
Assam police chief, the people are 
somewhat safe only because of police 
vigil. In the crackdown on the militants, 
the police arrested 36 persons—a highly 
conservative estimate—the most sensa- j 
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[ tion.il one being that of Sonaram Baglan, 
the convener of the ABSU Volunteer 
Foie 

The police have claimed to have 
seized some incriminating evidence from 
Baglari, whith point to the involvement 
of some Congress(l) members, including 
home minister Buta Singh, in the agita¬ 
tion. During his interrogation, Baglari 
reportedly told the police that it was 
Buta Singh who had advised the ABSU 
not to press for the creation ot a Union 
Territory, as the Centre had decided not 
to create any more Union Territories 
and concentrate instead on the demand 
for a separate state. Baglan is reported 
to have revealed that Singh had asked 
the ABSU to drop all their economic 
demands and agitate instead for the 
three major political ones, which include 
the demand for a separate state of plains’ 
tribals on the north bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra, a district council for the Bodos 
residing on the south bank of the river, 
and inclusion of the Bodo settlers in the 
hill district of Karbi Anglong m the sixth 
schedule of the Constitution. These 
revelations are considered very signifi¬ 
cant in view of the fad that the ABSU 
had decided at its last annual conference 
to highlight these very demands. 

The home ministry has, of course, 
denied these reports. The ABSU lead¬ 
ers have in their turn alleged that Baglari 
was first picked up on an unspecified 
charge, then not produced in court for 
over a week, and lastly ‘‘tortured into 
making these allegations". The police's 
revelations, splashed in the regional and 
the national press, are in keeping with 
the AGP’s oft-repeated charge that it is 
the Congress(I) which is fuelling the 
Bodo agitation, perhaps in a bid to 
deflect attention from its own inept 
handling ot the whole situation. Whether 
the government will be able to arrive at a 
compromise with the agitatiomsts re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

The most unfortunate fall-out of this 
deadlock is the increasing polarisation of 
the Bodos and the non-tnbals. The few 
Assamese who have settled down in 
Kokrajhar are teportedly considering 
leaving the place. In neighbouring Dhub- 
n, posters are said to have appeared in a 
local college, asking the Bodo students 
to vacate the place immediately. Two 
Bodo students of the Guwahati Universi¬ 
ty, who sought anonymity, said that 
some AASU members had threatened 
t)iem with dire consequences if they did 
not leave immediately. Despite the fact 
that the bandh has been called off, the 
agitation is far from over. And if the 
Bodo agitationists have their way, Pra- 
fulla Mahanta and his AGP colleagues 
are in for ? rough time. 
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A people's victory 
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The VNP wins a majority in 
the parliamentary polls 
amidst threats of widespread 
violence 

“The season of elections 
is now over,” said Presi¬ 
dent Ranasinghe Pre- 
madasa soon after his Un¬ 
ited National Party (UNP) 
won a comfortable 125- 
seat majority in the Sri 
Lankan Parliament which comprises 225 
members. And if observers detected in 
the statement a sense of relief, Pre- 
madasa can hardly be blamed for it: first 
the provincial council elections, then the 
presidential polls and finally the par¬ 
liamentary polls had resulted m violence 
that threatened to rip the little island 
country apart. Nearly 3,000 people lost 
their lives in poll-related violence but at 
the end of it all, it was a people's victory. 

As predicted, the UNP romped home 
in the parliamentary elections and be¬ 
came the first political party in the island 
to have returned to power. In compari¬ 
son, the Opposition Sri Lankan Freedom 
Party (SLFP) fared miserably, winning 
merely 67 seats. Even this the SLPF 
could manage because the electoral sys¬ 
tem has been changed to provide prop¬ 
ortional representation to the party on 
the basis of votes secured rather than 
declaring a winner from each constituen¬ 
cy. The Tamil United Liberation Front j 
(TULF) which had hoped to make a 1 
comeback received a rude shock when 
all the 17 candidates who contested 
under its banner lost. Of course, its 

R. Premadasa: tha UNP returns to power 
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An advertisement announcing A.P. Selliah's 
withdrawal from the parliamentary polls 

secretary general, A. Amirthalingham— 
who has since handed over his responsi¬ 
bilities to the former Jaffna MP Vettivel 
Yogeswaran--had a number of reasons 
to offer for his party's poor show. 

The most significant was "the former 
secretary general’s grouse that the Indi¬ 
an Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) hfid 
failed to provide adequate security to its 
candidates even though the other groups 
which participated in the elections were 
openly intimidating the electorate with 
guns. “The whole election was con¬ 
ducted with guns and we had no guns,” 
Amirthalingam told Sunday. “The much 
talked about law and order was just not 
there. ” 

Another reason for the TULF’s failure 
to secure any seats in the Parliament 
was, according to Amirthalingam, the 
“complicated system” that has been 
evolved whereby the voters are re¬ 
quired to name a ‘preferential candidate’ 
even while voting for the party. And 
though the Eelam Peoples Revolution¬ 
ary Liberation Front (EPRLF), Eelam 
National Democratic Liberation Front 
(ENDLF), and the Tamil Eelam Libera¬ 
tion Organisation (TELO) contested 
under the TULF banner and symbol, 
they went about canvassing for ‘pre¬ 
ferential votes’ for their own men within 
the alliance. So, as Amirthalingam points 
out, “though the TULF got 1.88 lakh 
votes, the EPRLF managed to win 
seven seats with only 51,000 people 
giving them their^‘preferential votes’. 
For instance, a mere 5,000 ‘preferential 
votes’ in Vanni area gave the EPRLF 
two seats.” 

The EPRLF, of course, does not 
concur with Amirthalingam’s argument. 
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Mysterious missives 


Its spokesman in Madras issued a state¬ 
ment that the performance by his group 
only proved that the TULF, the ENDLF 
and the PLOT—which could not win a 
single seat—have now become political¬ 
ly irrelevant in the Tamil province. 
Amirthalingam counters: “One must 
take into account various factors before 
taking such a claim seriously." He adds, 
“The voting booths were clustered in 
one place and in the tense situation that 
prevailed, the elder voters, who form 
the bulk of our supporters, could not risk 
trekking four to five miles to exercise 
their franchise. ” Besides, he alleged that 
the EPRLF had resorted to intimidation 
and in one polling station in Batticaloa its 
supporters threw out the presiding offic¬ 
er and cast 650 votes in favour of the 
EPRLF. 

But ironically, despite the EPRLF’s 
better performance, its members of 
Parliament will have to accept the TULF 
identity if they wish to continue as 
parliamentarians. It is learnt that the 
EPRLF has approached Amirthalingam 
to permit its members to function as a 
separate group within the Parliament. 
“We do not want any confrontation with 
any Tamil group,” Amirthalingam said. 
“We may permit the EPRLF to have its 
way. ” 

With all the groups citing reasons for 
their failure or success at polls, the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) too has declared that the low 
voter turnout is an indication of the 
support that they enjoy in the north¬ 
eastern region. “Only 55 per cent people 
cast their votes in the Tamil homeland,” 
a senior LTTE functionary told Sunday. 
“Compare this to the 81.5 per cent voter 
turnout during the 1977 polls and it 
becomes clear that a majority of the 
Tamils were in favour of our poil boycott 
call.” 

However, there could easily be a 
more plausible explanation for the low 
turnout of voters: that the electorate 
was intimidated by the gun-toting ex¬ 
tremists. Both the LTTE and the Janata 
Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) had 
threatened to kill anyone who dared 
ignore the call. In fact, one of the three 
EROS candidates, A.P. Selliah, even 
issued a public announcement of his 
withdrawal. 

On the Indian side, though the gov¬ 
ernment took pride in proclaiming that 
the IPKF had done a great job, doubts 
remain as even the normally moderate 
TULF leadership has criticised the 
IPKF’s alleged failure to provide secur¬ 
ity. Perhaps, now, the Indian govern¬ 
ment will do some serious rethinking on 
the expensive exercise in Sri Lanka. 

It Bhagwan Shuh/Htorin w 
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Letters seeking to exonerate 
the CM’s son of involvement 
in an arms deal set off a 
controversy 

Scandals have never 
ceased to dog chief minis¬ 
ter Shiv Charan Mathur. 
But he has proved to be a 
survivor. It was only two 
years ago that the revela- 
tions about his son 
Pradeep's alleged involvement m an 
arms deal with Sikh terrorists surfaced. 
The political pundits, of course, took no 
time m writing off Mathur’s chances of 


making a comeback as a chief minister. 
But they were proved wrong and 
Mathur emerged from the scandal un¬ 
scathed. He returned as the chief minis¬ 
ter of Rajasthan and the controversy too 
resurfaced. But strangely, this time, his 
son is being exonerated of the charges 
that had been made agamst’him by the 
very same person who had levelled them 
in the first place Mohan Inder Smgh. 

In a curious turn of events. Singh has 
said that his previous statement (made 
on 12 March, 1987 before a judicial 
magistrate in Jaipur) was given under 
duress. Significantly, Harideo Joshi was 
then the chief minister of the state and 
Mathur had even offered to “face an 
enquiry and get hanged it the charge 
proved to be correct”. But Joshi did not 
pursue the matter and all was forgotten 
about it till Mathur resumed power as 
chief minister. Interestingly, it was the 
Opposition leader, Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat, who raised the issue the 
second time. 


On 26 May, 1988 Mohan Inder Singh, 
who is currently in Ajmer Jail, moved an 
application in court claiming that his 
earlier statement before the judicial 
magistrate in Jaipur, alleging that 
Pradeep Mathur was involved in the 
smuggling of arms from Pakistan, was 
false. He charged that some police 
officials had forced him to make the false 
statement. A few months after Mohan 
Inder Singh had backtracked, another 
undertrial, Arjun Singh, too sent a letter 
to Mathur hinting that Mohan Inder 
Singh's statement had been procured 
under duress. 

Soon after, the chief minister, accord¬ 
ing to the Jaipur edition of the Times o( 
India, instructed the director-general of 


prisons to conduct an enquiry into the 
disclosures. Mathur, however, has de¬ 
nied this and even maintained that he has 
not seen the letter which is alleged to 
have been written by Arjun Singh. The 
minister of state for jails, Ashaq Ali Tak, 
asserts that the letter does exist. “When 
the CM did not take any action on his 
letter. Arjun Smgh sent me a copy of the 
same with a forwarding letter. 1 brought 
this to the notice of the chief minister 
personally and ordered an enquiry with 
the knowledge and consent of Mathur, ” 
he told Sunday. 

It is intriguing that Mathur should 
deny that an enquiry was ordered even 
while his minister contradicts him. To 
political observers, however, the whole 
affair appears a little fishy. What promp¬ 
ted Mohan Inder Singh to retract his 
statement after two years? they ask. Is 
it a well-thought-out plan hatched by the 
CM to get a ‘not guilty’ certificate for his 
son? 

Mlap Chand Dandia//a(pur 



Shiv Charan Mathur with Harldao Joshi (axtrama toft): atranga ravatatlona 
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Calling the shots 


Despite his unceremonious 
exit from power, Arjun Singh 
continues to enjoy the 
privileges accorded to a CM 

Arjun Singh may no lon¬ 
ger be the chief minister 
of Madhya Pradesh but he 
is none the worse for it. 
In fact, he still retains all 
the privileges that a chief 
minister is entitled to: a 
fleet of cars including a bullet-proof 
government vehicle (No. MOB 1111), 
an Ambassador, two Maruti Gypsys and 
two Jeeps. Besides, he still has at his 
beck and call 120 special armed forces 
men and an entire army of personal staff. 
All this has put the new chief minister, 
Motilal Vora, in a bit of a fix. Unable to 
ask Arjun Singh to give up all the ‘perks’ 
due to political constraints, Vora has had 
to be satisfied with his predecessor’s 
only concession: that of vacating the 
spacious ShamJa Hills bungalow which is 
assigned to the chief minister of the 
state. 

Moreover, Arjun Singh even issued a 
‘directive’ that his personal belongings 
be returned to him which include a 
picture of Indira Gandhi, another of Rajiv 
Gandhi, a sculpture of Krishna driving 
Arjuna’s chanot and a plaque with the 
inscription, ‘Sai itna dijiye ja me kutumb 
samaye; main bhi bhookha na rahoon, 
sadhu na bhookha jaye' (God, give me 
enough for my family; neither should I 
go hungry nor should the beggar.) 
Whether the officials have done Arjun 
Singh’s bidding is not known but, right 
now, the police are worried about the 
former chief minister’s refusal to part 
with the posse of policemen at his 
disposal. 

The police officials are in a quandary 
as Arjun Singh still ranks in the ‘Z’ 
category of the hit-list. And this makes it 
mandatory for the police to provide him 
with maximum security. His son, Ajay 
(alias Rahul), too, figures in the ‘A’ 
category of the list. Consequently, 
securitymen are posted not just at 
Singh’s Kerwa mansion and his son’s 
residence at C-19 House, but also at the 
former chief minister’s New Delhi resi¬ 
dence at Tughlaq Road which he was 
allotted when he was a central minister. 
With Arjun Singh constantly on the 
move, the police have to provide him 
with a 2;j-member security staff. Singh 


and his son have also no compunction 
about carrying on an anti-Vora campaign 
with the help of the personal staff that 
has been provided to them by the 
government itself. As one Vora- 
supporter put it, "Using the government 
machinery for political ends is an art 
which has been mastered by Arjun 
Singh.” 

Apart from the problems faced by the 
police in providing security to the former 
chief minister, there is the issue of Arjun 
Singh’s indiscriminate use of govern¬ 
ment property. A car which belongs to 
the public sector undertaking, Laghu 
Udyog Nigam, has been at the disposal 
of Arjun Singh and his family members 
for the last four years. Even after his 
unceremonious exit from power, he has 
continued to maintain a fleet of cars, 
armed security guards and availed of 
other privileges while Vora has had to 
make do with an old government vehi¬ 
cle, a skeleton security staff and a small 
bungalow which he was allotted when he 
was only a minister. 



Ar|un Sinflti: ostentatious llteatyte 


While D.P. Mishra, Shyama Charan 
Shukla, Govind Narain Singh, Virendra 
Kumar Saklecha and Kailash Joshi—all 
former chief ministers—retained some 
of the privileges even after their tenures 
in power, none had been able to do so in 
quite the flamboyant manner that Arjun 
Singh has. And it remains to be seen 
whether Vora will put an end to the 
former chief minister’s ostentatious 
lifestyle. 

Swam! Trfvodi IBhopal 




A crisis 
blows over 


The CM cancels bulk 
allotments of land, accepts 
the BDA chief s resignation 
and wriggles out of a tight 
spot 

The S.R. Bommai gov¬ 
ernment does recognise a 
crisis when it is faced with 
one. To its credit, instead 
of hitting the panic but¬ 
ton, the government 
wriggled out of the 
embarrassment, which was in store for 
it over one of its many land scandals, 
with a pre-planned set of defensive 
moves and counter-moves. 

The strategy was simple: one week 
before the Legislative Assembly and 
Council were to commence their ses¬ 
sions on 15 February, the government 
pulled down the offending board of 
‘Lokhandvala Premises’ from the con¬ 
troversial 110-acre plot allotted to the 
NRI housing association. On the eve of 
the session, the government accepted 
the resignation of the controversial chief 
of the Bangalore Development Authority 
(BDA), Dr H.G.V. Reddy, and then 
leaked information to the press that the 
chief minister had cancelled all bulk 
allotments including those to the NRI 
companies since “the government had 
not yet framed the rules”. So where is 
the mala fide intention, the government 
asked its critics. 

The timing could hardly have been 
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Hegd* and (right) S.R. Bommal: demonstrating 
the government's “bona tlda Intentions" 

accidental. When dissident trouble broke 
out in the Janata Party last year, the 
chairmen appointed by the government 
to the state-run boards and corporations 
were made to resign. However, six of 
them, including H.G.V. Reddy, were 
allowed to continue in their posts. And 
•despite repeated and pointed jibes about 
Reddy’s close links with the former chief 
minister, Hegde, Bommai showed no 
inclination of removing Reddy. 

Then, all of a sudden, just before the 
Assembly session commenced on 15 
February, th.e government announced 
that the resignation of the board chief 
had been accepted. The previous day, 
the local dailies had earned a news item 
which said that bulk allotments had been 
cancelled. The papers, however, did not 
quote their sources. When the proceed¬ 
ings in the Houses commenced, housing 
and urban development minister, De- 
shpande, argued that "the allotments 
have been cancelled. That shows the 
government’s bona fide intentions”. 

But the story of bulk allotments is far 
from over. At least 30 organisations, 
including the controversial NRI firms, 
who had been promised land by the 
BDA, have joined hands with the big 
builders to pressure the government. 

Meanwhile, the BDA is getting ready 
with its new comprehensive develop¬ 
ment plan for the city. With a bureaucrat 
as its new chairman, and with the ch*ef 
minister’s assurance that the new rules 
and guidelines will be presented before 
the legislators in both Houses, the 
government seems to have tided over 
its period of crisis. Wliether it succeeds 
in burying the scandals will, however, 
depend on Deve Gowda and Swamy’s 
next moves. 

Prakash BaiawatWBangaiora 


NEWS 

Courting trouble 


The controversial verdict by 
two Supreme Court judges in 
a custodial rape case raises a 
storm 

It is a verdict which is 
making waves in legal cir¬ 
cles for more reasons 
than one. Not only are the 
women's organisations up 
in arms but legal experts 
have also expressed con¬ 
cern over the likely fall-out of the judge¬ 
ment. For, Justices B.C. Ray and S.R. 
Pradhan have set a precedent of sorts by 
reducing the minimum punishment 
awarded to those found guilty in a rape 
case, from ten to five years. Also, the 
role played by Gobind Mukhoty, presi¬ 
dent of the People's Union for Democra¬ 
tic Rights(PUDR)inarustodial rape case 
in Haryana—-who has since resigned— 
has come in for criticism. However, the 
fact remains that the victim. Suman 



Gobind Mukhoty: controversial role 


Rani, was not only denied justice but 
also humiliated. 

For the 19-year-old girl from Bhawani 
Kliera village in Haryana, her tryst with 
humiliation began on 21 March, 1984 
when she decided to elope with her 
young boyfriend, Ravi. Suspecting that 
their families would not consent to their 
marriage, the youngsters decided to flee 
to Jammu and start life anew. But that 
was not to be: on their way to Jammu 
they were waylaid by two policemen 


who allegedly raped Suman and left, 
confident that the incident would go 
unreported. They were not wrong in 
their calculations: scared that further 
harassment would be in store for them 
at the hands of the police, especially 
when they found out that Suman was a 
minor—she was only 14 then—they 
i decided to slip av/ay to Jammu. Howev- 
i er, Suman’s parents had lodged a police 
complaint that their daughter was mis¬ 
sing and soon Ravi and Suman were 
brought back home. It was then that 
Suman told her parents of her ordeal and 
a case was registered with the police. 

Interestingly, the sessions court of 
Haryana decreed that the accused be 
given the minimum sentence of ten 
years and recalling the landmark judge¬ 
ment of the Tukaram/Mathura custodial 
gang rape case in 1983, the judges noted 
! that a lesser punishment was unthink¬ 
able. When the defence counsel, led by 
Mukhoty, raised the issue of the girl’s 
“character” they brushed it aside with 
the remark that “the law against the 
offence of rape was created for the 
protection of fallible earthly mortals and 
not for the goddesses. All said and done 
even a girl of ‘easy virtue’ is entitled to 
the protection of law and cannot be 
compelled to have sexual intercourse 
against her will." 

The case then went up to the High 
Court and here too, the judges main¬ 
tained similar views and the sessions 
court verdict was retained. The Sup¬ 
reme Court justices, however, had a 
different opinion and it was their remark 
that “keeping in mind the character of 
the victim, the sub-minimal punishment 
could be given”, which has offended the 
women’s organisations. The judges 
further added that "if a woman demands 
justice from the state and protection 
from the custodian of its laws, she must 
keep her virginity intact”. 

Meanwhile, 11 women’s organisations 
of Delhi have appealed to the Chief 
Justice, R.S. Pathak, to reconsider the 
verdict given by the justices. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) 
and three other civil rights organisations 
filed a review petition on 17 February in 
the Supreme Court challenging the 
judgement. The petition pointed out that 
the reduction of the term of imprison¬ 
ment was not in consonance with the 
mandate of the Criminal Law (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1983. And so, the debate 
goes on. 

Altai SixMta I New Oath! 
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The Vijayawada stranglers 




A killer gang led by a 
psychopath goes on the 
rampage 

For taxi-driver Veerar- 
aghavulu the morning of 2 
February started off on a 
happy note, he was 
approached by two men 
and a burkha-chd woman 
carrying a child at the 
Vijayawada tay' stand to go to Hyder¬ 
abad. Veeraraghavulu set off early that 
morning after promising his family that 
he would return in a couple of days. But 
the 42-year-old taxi-driver's luck did not 
last for long. When he did not return 
even after two days, his family members 
informed the local taxi-drivers' associa¬ 
tion and some dnveis went over to 
Hyderabad to make enquiries. 

They were told that Veeraraghavulu's 
taxi had been spotted for some time at 
the Charmmar stand but there were no 
further clues. Disappointed, they re¬ 
turned to Vijayawada. But on 4 Febru¬ 
ary', the Domalagunta police in Nizama- 
bad district found the body of an uniden¬ 
tified man on the national highway, 100 
km away from Hyderabad. The tailor’s 
tag on the shirt helped the police to 
identify the dead person as Veeraragha¬ 
vulu: he had been strangled with a nylon 
rope. 


The following information is published in com¬ 
pliance with Rule 8 of the Registration of News¬ 
papers (Central) Rules 1956 

1. Place of publication 6 and 9 Prafulla SarKar 
Street, Calcutta 700 001 

2. Periodicity Weekly 

3. Printer and Publisher Bijit Kumar Basu, Indi 
an. 6 Prafulla Sarkar Street, Calcutta 700 001 

4. Editor Vir Sanghvi, Indian, 6 Prafulla Sarkar 
Street. Calcutta 700 001 

5. Names and addresses of Individuals who 
own the newspaper and partners or sharehol¬ 
ders holding more than one per cent of the 
total capital: 

i) Owners Ananda Bazar Patnka Ltd , 6 Prafulla 
Sarkar Street. Calcutta 700 001 
II) Shareholders holding more than 1% of the 
total capital: Aloka Sarkar. Aveek Kumar Sarkar, 
Arup Kumar Sarkar, Adhip Kumar Sarkar. Asam 
Kumar Sarkar, Arup Kumar Sarkar on behalf of 
minor son Antra Kumar Sarkar. 6 Prafulla Sarkar 
Street. Calcutta 700 001 
I, Bijit Kumar Basu, hereby declare that the 
particulars given above are true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief 


Veeraraghavulu’s murder sent shock- 
waves among the taxi-drivers in Vi¬ 
jayawada as he was the third cabbie to 
be killed in an identical fashion in two 
months. They observed a strike and 
took out a procession to present a 
memorandum to the district superinten¬ 
dent of police asking him to intensify the 
investigation into the murders. The 
modus operandi in all three cases was 
identical: the taxi would be engaged for a 
long-distance run, usually to Hyderabad, 
then the driver would be strangled with 
a nylon rope or a clutch wire at a 
secluded place while he was driving. 

In the earlier two cases, the killers 
had hired the taxis at different places but 
strangled the drivers at Punadipadu, a 
deserted place between Gudivada and 
Vijayawada. However, they could not 
take away the cars as they had fallen into 
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According to SP 
Aravinda Rao, “the 
killer gang is 
presumably led by 
some psychopath who 
derives pleasure in 
such killings” 


roadside ditches, during the struggle 
that must have ensued between the 
killers and their victims. According to 
the superintendent of police, K. Aravin¬ 
da Rao of Vijayawada, “The taxi mur¬ 
ders have ben going on now for six 
months. So far there have been no 
clues. ’’ While the police are baffled with 
these murders, there has been another 
development which seems to have a link 
to these killings: some taxi-dnvers are 
reported to be missing, along with their 
vehicles, from Vijayawada and the rural 
villages of Krishna district. “We pre¬ 
sume that they have all been killed by 
this gang,” Aravinda Rao speculates. 

"This killer gang is presumably led by 
some psychopath who derives sadistic 
pleasure in such killings. He must be 
someone like the infamous Boston 
strangler, ” the SP added. 

But till Rao and his team are able to 
lay their hands on the killers, the 
taxi-drivers of Vijayawada will continue 
to fear for their lives. After all, none of 
them can predict when a lucrative fare 
could tum into an encounter with death. 
R. Bhagwan Singh/ Vijayawada 


The temple 


The seizure of huge 
quantities of explosives from 
1 a temple leads the police to 
suspect a terrorist link 

sgUHBttjm Are the terrorists prepar- 
ing for their next attack in 

sfajPf fS I™ capital? The Delhi 
police claims that the 
S aplpfep l’ raids conducted by it in 
lllliPBt’l the south-west districts 
HHHHH have revealed large 
stacks of explosives, ostensibly stashed 
away by terrorist groups. But evidently, 
it was the two consecutive seizures of 
explosive material weighing 150 kg, 
2,605 detonators and 5,908 feet of 
safety fuse wire that led the police to 
believe that there was a terrorist con¬ 
nection. The materials were seized from 
a dilapidated temple in Rajkori village in 
south west Delhi and from two jhuggis in 
the locality. 

It may be recalled that terrorists had 
made ample use of bombs in 1987-88. 
Incidentally, all these bombs were made 
of the same explosive material that was 
recently seized from Rajkori: ammonium 
nitrate. The explosions that had rocked 
the Shahadra and the Zakhira bridges in 
the capital were suspected to have been 
engineered by terrorists. What is signifi¬ 
cant is that the Zakhira bridge was to be 
inaugurated by the Union minister 
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Soma of th* explosive material that was 
•elzsd by the Dtlhl pollca: many thaorlea 


H.K.L. Bhagat who has been on the 
terrorists’ hit-list for quite some time 
now. The police had followed up the 
incident by conducting raids in west 
Delhi. Photographs of the suspects too 
were flashed on television and citizens 
warned about their areas of operation 
but no major arrests were made. 

Tlus time, however, the police, were 
luckier. Acting on a tip-off received on 1 
February, the Delhi police team led by 
south west deputy commissioner (DCP) 
i A.S. Khan, assistant commissioner of 
police (AGP) G.C. Dwevedi and station 
head officer (SHO) Babu Singh of south 
west district organised four raids. 

The police initially suspected that the 
seized detonators were those that had 
been stolen from the cromite mines in 
Orissa in November last year. But after 
a prolonged session of interrogation 
these doubts were dispelled. It also 
transpired that the owners of the seized 
material were absconding. Even a week 
after the interrogation of the guards who 
were arrested the police’s efforts to 
trace the owners proved futile despite 
the fact that help was sought from the 
Delhi State Mineral Development Cor¬ 
poration. 

According to DCP Khan ammonium 
nitrate is used in stone quarries and by 
magazine licence holders. Since Rajkori 
is situated on the Delhi-Haryana horde* 
the police have even scoured some 
areas in Haryana in the hope that they 
would be able to nab the owners of the 
stuff but to no avail. And this had led the 
police to believe that there is a terrorist 
connection. The evidence in support of 
this theory, however, is nebulous and it 
is unlikely that they will succeed in 
making any sensational arrests. 

Alka SexenelNew Delhi 


NEWS 


And now, ‘state terrorism’ 


A civil rights committee 
documents instances of 
police repression in 
the state 


Terrorism in Punjab is not 
just the preserve of Sikh 
separatists but of police¬ 
men too. That seems to 
be the opinion of the 
Committee for Informa¬ 
tion and Initiative on Pun¬ 
jab, comprising advocates like Nitya 
Ramakrishnan and Ashok Agarwal, 
documentary filmmaker Tapan Bose and 
civil rights activist Ram Narayan Kumar. 
They have been moving the courts 



• An enquiry by a sub-divisional 
magistrate into the incidents following an 
encounter between terrorists and a 
Border Security Force (BSF) patrol 
team at Veroke village in Gurdaspur 
district indicted the BSF team of killing 
innocent persons. 

• Another enquiry conducted by dis¬ 
trict magistrate S.P. Mahajan into the 
death of one Sardool Singh in an armed 
encounter with the police revealed that 
the authorities had concocted a false 
story after killing an innocent man in 
August 1987 and then forged papers to 
support the lie. 

• Bhupinder Singh Sarang, a 15- 
year-old student, was killed by the police 
in a stage-managed encounter on the 
night of 24 May, 1987 near Middu Kheda 
village in Muktsar, Faridkot. 

And so, the list makes distressing 



Terrorists being flushed out of the Golden Temple: Just one version of the story 7 


on behalf of victims of police repression 
in the state. A report, entitled State 
Terrorism in Punjab, has recently been 
released by the committee to lend 
credence to its allegations of police 
repression: incidents of police torture 
are catalogued since 1982 and are sup¬ 
ported by relevant documents. In sever¬ 
al cases, magisterial enquiries concluded 
with the police being indicted. Some 
instances: 

• Two bi others, Surinder Singh and 
Narendra Singh, their father Mohinder, 
and uncle Kuldip, were shot dead by a 
CRPF patrol team when they were on 
their way to Amritsar the day after the 
assassination of Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) leader Harbans Lai Khanna. The 
police first claimed that the four men 
were terrorists. Later they admitted 
that it was an inadvertent excess. No 
one was punished. 


reading. But that is not all. The commit¬ 
tee has also issued a separate statement 
describing the misdeeds of senior super¬ 
intendent of police (SSP) Govind Ram, 
who has allegedly been conducting a 
“campaign of terror” in the villages 
around Batala. The Governor, S. S. Ray, 
recently ordered an enquiry into the 
alleged misdeeds of Govind Ram. 

While Punjab has been branded a 
‘problem province’, the committee 
members say that few are aware of what 
is happening theie, “save what the state 
has been dishing out—which is mainly 
(news) of ‘terrorist’ killing and alterna¬ 
tively getting killed”. Further, the re¬ 
port has pointed out that “the character 
of repression...contributed to the 
growing disaffection among the Sikhs for 
the Indian state”. But will the govern¬ 
ment move to remedy the situation? 
Nirmai Mitra/Ate* Delhi 
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VIKRANT 

the reliable tyre 

With technology that built 
India’s first truckradials. 


Take on thousands of kilometres 
of this terrain with 
tonnes of load without strain. 














I leavy monsoons, lightning floods 
sweeping over the roads, landslides, 
miles of pot holes, on an Indian road you 
can expect the unexpected One tyre is 
specially designed to meet the challenge 
of the unexpected through thousands 
of kilometres and with tonnes of load 
Vikrant - - the reliable tyie with advanced 
technology tempered to Indian road 
conditions 

The world 's No.1 racing tyre technology 

Behind every Vikranl tyre is the 
technological superiority of Avon of UK 
One of the major suppliers of Rolls Royce 

the epitome of perfection in 
automobiles And the world's No 1 name 
m racing tyres Vikrant R & D harnesses 
and improves upon Avon technology to 
suit Indian road conditions 


Technology that built India s first 
truck radials 

When Vikrant R & D focussed its 
attention on truck radials the result was a 
tyre so tough it was quickly picked up 
by the British market Waking Vikrant the 
first Indian company to produce and 
export truck radials to the UK 

Vikrant — the original equipment 

Vikrant's performance has proven 
reliable all over the transport industry It 
features as original equipment in the 
vehicles of premier companies like Telco 
and Ashok Leyland And carries 
thousands ot people every day on the 
buses of major State Transport 
Undertakings all over the country 


So it you want a tyre that has proven 
itself, that'S built with advanced 
technology and that you can rely upon 
when the unexpected turns up, you know 
which tyre to choose 



The reliable tyre. 

The responsible company. 














BUSINESS 


COMPUTERS 


The bit and byte war 

It’s a free for all in the personal computer market 


I ndia's computer industry has always^ 
resembled a battlefield. And now— 
true to tyjie—there's another war 
on. New personal computers, new price 
lists, brand-new advertising and market¬ 
ing strategies: these are the ingredients 
that are shaking up the Ks 400-crore 
computer market all over again. 

Computers have graced the country’s 
corporate and government desks for 
over a decade, and companies have 
churned out machines of various speci¬ 
fications-the immensely powerful 
mainframe, the less powerful mini¬ 
computer and the elementary personal 
computer (PC)—for almost as long. But 
over the past three months, companies 
have been vying to get into a fast- 
emerging PC segment which comprises 
machines which can be called—for lack 
of a simpler explanation—“very power- 
The Zeus-AL modal from DCM: powerful and 
compact 
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ful PCs". These have a memory capacity 
more than 100 times the standard two- 
floppy drive PC, and work at speeds 
which are 30 times faster. Says Kapil 
Jain, business development manager 
with New Delhi-based DCM Data Pro¬ 
ducts: “The name of the game is number 
crunching." And more compact—and 
more reasonably priced--the machines, 
the better. (The price range begins at a 
little below Rs 1 lakh and extends to Rs 
7 lakhs for a machine with all options.) 


For th e past th ree _ 

mont hs, com panies 
have been vy ing to get 
into the fast emerging 
PC segment which 
c o mprises machi nes 

_ which ca n be call ed 

“very powerful PCs ”. 
Th ese h ave a me mory 
capacit y mor e than 
100 times the standard 
two-floppy drive PC 


Two companies led the way in the 
current war of bits and bytes. Interna¬ 
tional Computers Indian Manufacture 
Ltd (ICIM) opened up with its PC/AT 
■iHti in January; DCM followed up with 
its Zeus—AL model. Madras-based 
Sterling Computers Ltd , the makers of 
the Siva brand—and the industry's 
price-cutting specialists—waded in with 
its Siva AT/386 model two weeks ago; 
W1PRO, another top-notch company, 
added to the melee by pitching in with its i 


Top sellers ina| 
Rs 400-crore 
market 


THE REST (SHARED 
BY 40 COS.)—40% — 

gC ECIL—3% — 

|JT ZENITH—3% —\ 

IDM—3%- 

PERTECH—3%- 

HUUUXBOM—4%- 
H Fi ra DATA—5% — 

SIVA-6%-- 

ICIM—7%—- 


Qwipro 
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own 386 model. All these companies 
feature in the 'top 10’ list of the industry. 
And all these machines are modelled on 
the new international rage in micro¬ 
chips, the immensely powerful Intel 386 
manufactured by Intel Corp. of the US. 

Last week, the competition warmed 
up some more, this time with smaller 
companies joining the fray: Intex Com¬ 
puters Pvt. Ltd, a small New Delhi 
company, unveiled its 386 model; and 











Bombay’s CMS Computers Pvt. Ltd 
moved in with its CMS Challenger III 
model. The CMS machine works on the 
other international micro-chip standard, 
the latest Motorola 68030 chip, from the 
American heavyweight, Motorola Inc. 

In an advertising blitz spread over the 
past couple of weeks, each company is 
claiming that its computer’s memory 
soaks in most information, works the 
fastest, is the best for the price and can 
provide the most efficient computer 
network any organisation could wish for. 
“At last a mini that challenges the might 
of a mainframe," goes the CMS adver¬ 
tisement. “When you decide to buy a 
PC, check out the price, ” suggests the 
Intex ad, hyping on the relatively afford¬ 
able tag on its machine: Rs 85,000. 
Sterling is calling its 386 model the 
“tower of power". 


Currant percentage break-up 
of the personal computer 
market 


In the next three yean, the 
break-up could change to 
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own powerful PC. The launch, says 
Rajesh C. Mathur, Modi’s marketing 
manager, is linked to the launch of a 
if similar Olivetti machine in the intema- 
/ tional market. Another joint venture, 
I Digital Equipment India Ltd—between 
Hinditron and US-based Digital Equip¬ 
ment Corp.—is entering the market 
The computer ad war: paddling PC power 





Even IC1M, known in the industry as 
the mainframe people, have decided that 
the PC market is worth it. Says a recent 
company ad, "Things are getting smaller 
at ICIM." DCM claims to be “selling 
towering standards of speed, power and 
flexibility” with its Zeus series. In this 
highly charged environment, HCL Ltd, 
the industry leader, is sitting pretty with 
its Magnum series, which use a number 
of PC chips, hence laying claim to- 
making the most powerful machines in 
the PC segment. "Here's to HCL’s 
three-month-old mini supermini main 
computer...over 100 have already been 
sold," says a smug ad which shows a 
popping champagne bottle. 

The current level of competition is by 
no means the high point. Modi Olivetti- 
slated to be formally launched in the next 
two or three months—will be joining the 
fray by the middle of this year with its 


with a Rs 43-crore project to make 
computers. The company will make the 
VAX II range of computers, which are 
considered the industry standard worl¬ 
dwide. With multinational clout showing 
its face, smaller computer companies 
may “fall by the wayside”, says Mathur. 

So great is the competition, says a 
senior executive with a top computer 


I 


The PCs hitting the 


market are modelled 


on the new 


international rage In 


microchips, the 


immensely powerful 


Intel 386 


manufactured by Intel 


Corp. of the US 
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I company, that advertisements apart, 
“every manufacturer has ended up call¬ 
ing the competition a rip-off’. He adds, 
“A lot of the claims are pure advertising 
hype. Thev are all micros (elementary 
PCs). Manufacturers are just throwing 
dust in people’s eyes by calling them 
minis.” 

That observation stems from the 
classification of the machines. Some 
companies call their 386 machines a 
minicomputer; others debunk the claim 
by calling their products the “real mini” , 
and other varieties “micro mini” or “just 
a plain old PC". It appears that the 
consumer is in for a hard time when he 
goes to the computer marketplace to 
pick one up. Says Modi’s Mathur: “In 
terms of product categories, over the 
last five years, the differences have 



























become blurred. A computer that was 
sold as a ‘mini’ is now a PC. "The reason 
i that over the years, personal compu¬ 
ters have become increasingly powerful, 
taking on tasks which were earlier 
handled by much larger machines. 

Despite arguments about classifica¬ 
tions and computing power of the new 
machines, companies are probably going 
to have their platters full simply catching 
up with their order books. The 386-type 
computers now constitute only 5 pec 
cent of the total market. But in the next 
three to five years, say industry 
analysts, this segment would push its 
way up to capture almost 20 per cent of 
the market share. Such a shift would 
result in the decline of the less-powerful 


PCs—the PC-XT and the PC-AT, which 
together account for 30 per cent of the 
present market. 

Whatever the outcome of the current 
free for all, the next battle is already 
looming large. Clones of IBM’s PS-2 
minicomputer model—the most power¬ 
ful of its type—are expected to enter the 
Indian market this year. When that 
happens, says the computer executive 
who declines to be indentified, "survival 
of the existing products will be decided. ” 
He adds: “It can completely change the 
market, especially as far the new pro¬ 
ducts launched this year are concerned. 
The effect could be a total wipe-out.” 
That’s the technology business for you. 
Su<te«p ChakravartP/Vew Delhi 
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A iogo for Assam’s brew 

The Tea Board plans to introduce an Assam logo in the UK 
market next year 


F irst it was Darjeeling. Then it was 
Nilgiri. And now it may be Assam— 
if the Tea Board’s plans to introduce an 
Assam logo for the overseas sale of best 
quality north Assam tea materialises. 
What has encouraged the Tea Board is 
the interest shown by a few UK blen¬ 
ders for such a logo in the wake of the 
success of the Darjeeling logo in their 
country. In all likelihood, the logo will be 
launched in the next financial year—once 
the exporters and growers agree on it. 

Says R.K. Tripathi, the Tea Board 
chairman, “The success of the Darjeel¬ 
ing logo has heightened the image of 
Indian tea and made us think again of 
similar promotions.” He further con¬ 
tends, "Of the total volume of tea 
exports of 220 million kg, one can safely 
say that Assam tea accounts for around 
140-150 million kg. Yet there is no real 
awareness of the quality of Assam tea 
that constitutes the bulk of blended teas 
and tea bags sold abroad. The introduc¬ 
tion of a logo will certainly help to create 
consumer awareness regarding the qual¬ 
ity Assam tea.” 

Judging by the blurbs on packets of 
blended teas sold by reputed packaging 
companies in the international market, 
the Assam name clearly sells, though 
the actual percentage of Assam tea could 
be very small. Creating a brand con¬ 
sciousness would come in handy at a 
time when there seems to be a visible 
renewal of interest in quality teas. 

The concern for a fresh thrust to tea 


exports is not without reason. In a 
situation of expanding world trade in tea, 
India’s share of the market declined from 
45 per cent in 1951 to 21.2 per cent in 
1987. Amidst the stagnation and dedin- 
been two periods of high exports in the 
recent past. The first between 1975 
recent past. The first, between 1975 
and 1977, saw a definite rise m exports, 
peaking to 233 million kg in 1976. The 
unfounded fear of shortagein thedomes- 
tic market, which finally led to the 
imposition of export duty, put paid to 
any sustained effort towards increasing 
exports further. The next period of high 
exports was from 1980 to 1984, but, 
Assam tsa cartons from ths UK markst: 
naad for a logo 
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THE TWINING STORY 

In 1706 Thomas Rvining sef up 
as a tea merchant in London. 
From that year to the present 
time the firm of Twinings 
has carried on the business 
without a break at the same 
address in the London Strand,an 
amazing and unique record. 

Today Twin mgs Teas still give 
the same unequalled pleasure 
and satisfaction they first 
gave the world in 17(Xi. 

Twinings 

Teamen To Connoisseurs 
For Over 275 Years. 


again the government intervened 
strongly by withdrawing incentives, im¬ 
posing a ban on CTC exports and fixing a 
minimum export price. 

The worst hit by this trend of deceler¬ 
ating exports has been Assam tea. 
Observes Tripathi, “At that time, anti¬ 
cipating a paucity of supplies, UK blen¬ 
ders switched to Kenyan and other 
varieties of African teas such as those 
grown in Malawi, Tanzania, etc. As a 
result, for the last four years we have 
got a continuous beating in the UK 
market. Consumers in the UK now 
seem to demand quality»tea and there is 
a positive indication of a revival of 
interest in Assam blends in the UK. 

Tea industry bigwigs wholeheartedly 
support the new promotional strategy. 
“I am delighted an Assam logo will be 
launched soon”, says R.L. Rikhye of 
Macneil and Magor and a former presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Tea Association. "Any 
promotion of Indian tea of any kind must 
be linked to a brand name, so that the 
consumer knows what to ask for. ” But 
any product launch in the sophisticated 
consumer-oriented Western markets in¬ 
volves huge outlays for marketing and 
advertising which Indian companies with 
their limited foreign exchange quotas 
cannot afford. /a 
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The date for kick-off is tentatively set 
for 31 March—if the exporters, growers 
and the creative team arrive at a consen¬ 
sus on design detaus. And if it clicks, in a 
few months Assam tea will have carved 
out a place for itself in the international 
tea markets. 

Dablanl SMiafCafcutta 
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Project Sunderbans 


A Rs 500-crore plan, if implemented, may transform the face 
of the world's largest delta 

I t is the world’s largest delta. It has I their produce, or stay a night to watch 
swamps, forests, water channels and iatra. 


■ swamps, forests, water channels and 
of course, the Royal Bengal Tiger. But 
to most Indians the Sunderbans region of 
West Bengal is simply a vast marsh. 

The perception may soon change. 
Plans are afoot to transform the re¬ 
gion—one of the world’s largest topical 
forests—beyond recognition. If a Rs 
500-crore development scheme for the 
Sunderbans is approved, then the giant 
marsh will be a very different place. 

From next to nothing, the land of 
tigers, crocodiles, fishermen and the 
itinerant honey-gatherers will be blessed 
with improved irrigation and flood- 
control measures, aquaculture and social 
forestry projects, small-scale industries, 
power and paper plants and a network of 
roads. To bring in tourists—and thei e- 
fore income—for a day-trip from Calcut¬ 
ta, helipads are planned. Hovercraft and 
hydrofoil are expected to take care of 
local sight-seeing. 

The rationale behind the plan is the 
acute underdevelopment of the North 
and South 24-Parganas districts which 
form part of the Sunderbans, and the 
hand-to-mouth existence of the people 
who live here. In this region, daily 
incomes are a lowly Rs five to Rs 
12—that, too, dependent on tides, 
floods, and wayward monsoons which 
constantly wreak havoc on these low¬ 
lands. Almost three-quarters of the 
scattered population of 2.45 million do 
not have regular jobs, and live on 
part-time occupations like fishing, and 
selling firewood and honey. Roads are 
almost non-existent, and bus services 
erratic. In the entire Sunderbans, Can¬ 
ning, Namkhana and Pathar Pratima are 
the only small towns which cater to the 
population who make weekly or monthly 
visits by boat to pick up provisions, sell 


their produce, or stay a night to watch a 
jatra. 

For long a forbidden territory, plan¬ 
ners have finally woken up to the danger 
of the environmental delight turning into 

A Mil-boat In tha Sundarbana: Ideal tor 
river crulae; (Inset) mangrove forest: 
untouched tropical ecosystem; 

(Inset below) the busy Namkhana 
marketplace: trading centre 


an economic disaster. The plan, which is 
in the form of a project profile, has been 
prepared by Birla Technical Services 
(BTS) and the Agricultural Finance 
Corp. Ltd. for the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment’s Sunderban Development Board 
(SDB). The fact that there is today a 
minister just for Sunderbans' develop¬ 
ment is an indication of the importance 
that the region has assumed in recent 
times. 

Last week, at Nimpith—the focal 
point for most development work in the 
Sunderbans -chief minister Jyoti Basu 
inaugurated a Rs 2.6-crore pilot project 
for manufacturing industrial alcohol from 
sugarbeet. and promised’many more 
plants for the area. This, presumably, is 
only the first step towards a bountiful 
Sunderbans. 
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There are many, however, who view 
these grandiose plans with a pinch of ! 
salt. Says Uttam Cyan, a 75-year-old f 
boatman who plies his ancient, leaking | 
vessel on the river stretch between j j 
Namkhana—a fishing and lumber trans- r I 
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port centre just north of the Bay of 
Bengal—and the sea: "Nothing will ever 
change for us. My father was poor, I am 
poor, and my son will remain poor. If 
money is spent in Sunderbans, it doesn’t 
come to us, it goes to the city people. ” 
Gayen adds that political parties make 
promises when elections are due, only 
to be forgotten as soon as the incumbent 
is elected. The Sunderbans, says Gayen 
with a wry smile, is a place the govern¬ 
ment "forgets quickly". 

Cynicism bred on poverty and unfulfil¬ 
led promises apart, on paper, the project 
profile is well researched. It suggests 
construction of embankments with sluice 
gates to control floods, and, if neces¬ 
sary, to create channels to divert the 
water; power plants to help develop a 
small-scale industry, as well as aid 
farmers by providing them with electric¬ 
ity to operate pumpsets for irrigation; 
and the development of silvo- 
pisciculture (in which rows of trees are 
planted along side water channels for 
breeding fish; the fish feed on the 
organic matter provided by the trees). 
The area, which harvests only one crop 


In the entire 
Sunderbans, Canning, 
Namkhana and Pathar 
Pratlma are the only 
small towns which 
cater to the population 
who make weekly or 
monthly visits by boat 
to pick up provisions 


a year, could also utilise fallow fields by 
growing cash crops like cotton and 
sugarbeet. 

The plan also suggests mass-planting 
of mangrove trees to hold the top-soil 
together in this region of high denuda¬ 
tion, and are the single most important 
factor in preserving the Sunderbans 
ecosystem; over 300 km of roads to be 
either strengthened or built up from mud 


A map of tha world'a largest delta to which plannera have finally turned their 
eye; the proposed allocations are expectecl to transform the economy of the region 


tracks; and to develop a marketing 
network to procure forest and agricultu¬ 
ral produce from the area for sale in the 
rest of the state. Hindustan Lever and 
Railis already buy shrimps and prawns 
from the Sunderbans for export. The 
nearby Falta Export Processing Zone is 
expected to act as an effective turnar¬ 
ound point. 

T he West Bengal government has 
also discussed possibilities of initiat¬ 
ing a Rs 100-crore project to develop 
tourism in the Sunderbans. Says the 
project profile; "It is understood that the 
proposal of the tourism department to 
build a floating hotel in the heart of the 
forest area has been shelved. The other 
alternative...is of completing the to and 
fro journey from Calcutta in a day...by 
arranging a helicopter passenger service 
from Calcutta to a convenient point on 
the seaface combined with a trip in the 
Tiger Project and adjoining area by a 
faster water transport like hovercraft, 
hydrofoil of jet-propelled boats of the 
required capacity. ” For tourists ana , 



A roadside scan* In Namkhana: amall-town 
antartalnmant 

wildlife enthusiasts, Sunderbans is not 
lacking in attractions: tigers, crocodiles, 
spotted deer, a host of other mammals 
birds and reptiles—all in the scenic 
mangrove forests. 

There are many who are dubious 
about such plans. Says a Calcutta-based 
wildlife expert; "If they bring in hover¬ 
craft to the forest there may not be any 
animals left to see in the Sunderbans. 
Imagine a tiger meeting a hovercraft. 
He’d be so scared that he would never 
come back to the same spot." 

But it is the environmentalists who 
may put up the biggest opposition to 
some of the proposed projects in the 
plan. Commented a senior official with 
an international development agency in 
Calcutta; “They want to set up paper 
plants in the Sunderbans? Don’t they 
know that there isn’t a single paper plant 
that doesn’t pollute in the world?” She 
adds: “We are talking about one of the 
most fragile ecosystems in the world 
here.” 
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Garware’s video ambitions 

Garware Plastics gets a stranglehold on all segments of the 

video market 


Paper plants aren’t the only projects 
identified in the project Which could 
increase pollution levels. Ten power 
plants, with a total output of 10 MW, are 
to be set up, using wood as fuel. But 
more than just contribute to smoke m 
the air, the power plants will gobble up 
wood. And there is no guarantee that 
the afforestation programme envisaged 
in the project will be a success. The 
Sunderbans has already lost more than 
half of its forest cover, thanks to ram¬ 
pant illegal felling of trees. 

Even vegetable-based alcohol produc¬ 
ing units won't be able to do away with 
effluents. And there is only one place in 
which waste products will end up: the 
rivers which snake through the area. 

BTS officials, however, defend the 
plan. Says an official who has been 
actively involved in preparing the project 
profile: “The ideas arc good. And for 
development, you need to make com¬ 
promises. We need paper, we need 
industrial alcohol, we need economic 
development. In the process, certain 
effects on the environment will have to 
be accepted.” 

A major problem area, if the BTS plan 
has to be implemented, is funding. With 
the Centre already cringing about allo¬ 
cating funds to West Bengal, will the 
state be able to pull off the Rs 500 crores 
needed for the project! 1 Although a copy 
of the report is in New Delhi, says the 
BTS official, it is “very unlikely that 
funds will come through". Even the 
Sunderbans Development Board is hesi¬ 
tating to take up detailed planning for the 
region. Says the BTS official: “We were 
told ‘You’ve done your work, now forget 
about it’”. 

BTS is presently hawking the plan at 
various embassies, and the Australians 
seem interested in funding at least a pilot 
project. The Swedish International De¬ 
velopment Agency has already funded 
silvo-pisciculture project in Bhagbat- 
pur—which has an estuarine crocodile 
breeding centre—but it's a non-starter. 
There are neat rows of trees lining 
empty trenches: no water, and no fish. 

For the present, there are only ques¬ 
tions and doubts. Will the plan be 
relegated to dusty shelves* Will the 
state government pull it out to score 
points before the elections, and throw it 
away until the next elections? Or will the 
government—-both central and the 
state—take a hard look at developing 
one of the poorest regions of the coun¬ 
try? And if they do go ahead, will the 
Sunderbans survive? Or will it become a 
wasteland? In this game of ideas, ex¬ 
pediency and no guarantees, straight 
answers are very hard to come by. 
SudMp Chakravartl/Crtciffta, Namkharm 
and Bhagbatpur 


I t is the kind of vertical integration 
which very few companies in the 
world have perhaps achieved. And in the 
process, the country's largest manufac¬ 
turer of biaxially oriented polyester film, 
Garware Plastics and Polyester Ltd, is 
all set to swamp the fast emerging video 
market. Already into making polyester 
film and coating of polyester for video 
cassettes, besides making the black 
cassette boxes and recording video 
films, the company has now entered the 
software business, too with its video 
magazine Leliren and a TV serial, Dhar- 
am Yudh. 

The market on which Garware has 
taken a firm grip is enormous. Says B. K. 
Chawla ( marketing director of Garware 
Elastics, "Cable television needs ten 
hours of entertainment a day, which 
means ten programmes. Where are they 
to get it from? In Bombay alone, there 
arc at estimated two to tliree lakh cable 
TV connections.” Obviously, the com¬ 
pany has been quick to perceive the 
failure of Doordarshan to fill the demand 
for home entertainment. The field was 
wide open for anyone who could provide 
the software—and for Garware it was a 
short haul from making video cassettes 
to producing the programmes. 

The government has licensed four 
units to manufacture a total of one 
million VCRs: BPL, Kalyani Sharp, 
Videocon and the public sector Electro¬ 
nics Trade and Technology Develop¬ 
ment Corp. (ETT). In addition, two lakh 
sets are imported under the replenish¬ 
ment. scheme by companies like 
Dyanora, T-series, etc. And all these 
VCRs have to be fed with programmes. 

But the mortality rate in the software 
business is high. Even the high-profile 
Nari Hira had to close down his Hiba 
Films when he found it uneconomical to 
produce video films because of piracy by 
the cable TV operators. Bush, another 
entrant in the pre-recorded video mar¬ 
ket, has reportedly run into marketing 
problems. 

However, Garware's Chawla is opti¬ 
mistic. Says he, “It’s a game of volume 
and marketing network. You need a 
distribution network in every city and 
town in the remotest parts of the 
country. 


Garware made 15,000 cassettes of 
its first ever serial for the home video 
circuit, Dharam Yudh. The company also 
has the rights to a number of English 
films. And now, they have hit up on yet 
another goldmine: the children’s series. 

If the company succeeds with its new 
venture, it plans to set up its own studio, 
points out Chawla. “We already have 
camera and editing facilities. Our video 
centre which transfers, edits and dupli¬ 
cates, is unparallelled in Asia, ” he adds. 
With such facilities, pirates are going to, 
have a tough time, Chawla feels. 


The pirates apart, there is competi¬ 



tion from another quarter that Garware ! 
will have to overcome: from Super j 
Cassettes Industries, the T-series peo- | 
pie, who are expected to challenge the j 
Garware monopoly by undercutting. I 
Says Gulshan Kumar, managing director j 
of Super Cassettes and the king of the 
audio cassette business, “We sell a 
pre-recorded film cassette for Rs 85.” 

But unlike Garware, he has to depend on 
imported polyester film from West Ger¬ 
many and Japan. 

From the look of it, the vertical 
integration of Garware has already put 
the company on a winning track. 

Otga T *m*l Bombay 
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F or once, Dhirubhai 
Ambani has not quite had 
his way. He will have to 
share the contract for build¬ 
ing the prestigious Bombay- 
Uran underground tunnel 
with Ajit Gulabchand of Hin¬ 
dustan Construction Co. 
(HCC), a Watchand group 
firm. The Rs 300-crore pro¬ 
ject is expected to cut down 
the present three-hour jour¬ 
ney to a mere 20 minutes. 



Ambwil: not having hit way 

When Ambani first placed 
his proposal before the 
Maharashtra government, 
HCC was nowhere in the 
picture. It was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by a bid from the 
Wadia-Mafatlal-Mahindra 
combine. While Ambani has 
beaten back the rival team of ( 
industrial heavyweights, he 
had certainly not envisaged 
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another party sharing the 
project with him. 

While the modalities of 
how the two groups will 
work out the project is yet to 
be decided, there is no way 
Dhirubhai Ambani can push 
out HCC as long as Sharad 
Pawar remains chief minis¬ 
ter. Not only does the com¬ 
pany have a proven track 
record—it has done work for 
the Calcutta Metro rail, Oris¬ 
sa's Hirakud Dam and built 
the Bhor Ghat tunnel be¬ 
tween Bombay and Pune— 
but Ajit Gulabchand is a close 
friend of Pawar 's- 

Tfa <wkl m 
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T he Russian thrust in the 
Indian aviation sector is 
going ahead full throttle. The 
Indian government is now 
thinking of buying up to 10 
TU-204 aircraft for Indian 
Airlines by 1992. In addition, 
as current plans go, Air-India . 
will also be buying up to 




three IL-96 aircraft and there 
is a possibility that the air¬ 
craft will be making one of its 
early test flights to India in 
the near future. A delegation 
is also talking to the Soviets 
about buying the Ml-17 heli¬ 
copter for use at high alti¬ 
tudes. Vayudoot is also likely 
to be buying up to 30 AN-28 
17-seater planes. * 

Meanwhile, there are 
sighs that Western manufac¬ 
turers are getting worried 
about the Soviets' aggressive 
selling moves. A Boeing de¬ 
legation recently visited India 
and is said to be trying to 
interest the government in 
several proposals. 

STC 

ci/JituMa 

T he State Trading Cor-‘ 
poration (STC) is in a 
predicament: drastically fall¬ 
ing edible oil imports are 
leading to a sharp fall in its 
turnover. The corporation 
expects its turnover will drop 
from Rs 3,645 crores last 
year to Rs 2,700 crores in 
1988-89. In 1989-90 the cor¬ 
poration's edible oil imports 
are likely to drop even furth¬ 
er and as a result its turnover 
is likely drop to Rs 2,000 
crores. STC officials are ex¬ 
tremely worried about the 
sudden drop in turnover and 
are requesting the govern¬ 
ment to canalise the import 
of wood pulp, PVC and cer¬ 
tain chemicals. This way the 
corporation hopes to bring its 
turnover back to Rs 2.500 
crores in 1989-90. STC 
officials say that the canalisa¬ 
tion will only be a temporary 
measure to help the corpora¬ 
tion tide over a short-term 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Back in business 

e She’s back in business—show 
business, that is. Waheeda Reh- 
man. yesteryear femme fatale 
(CID, Pyasa , Chaudhavin Ka 
Chand) is once again doing what 
she knows best—emoting in front 
of a camera. And behind it, none 
other than Mahesh Bhatt, sup¬ 
reme exhibitionist and director 
( Saraansh , Naam, Kaash) of some 
repute. 

Rehman, after a late marriage, 
two children and a few disastrous 






Wa h eed a Rahman: on the c oma toacK trail 

appearances as screen mother, re¬ 
tired to a Bangalore farmhouse to 
live out middle age in peace and 
quiet. But she had reckoned with¬ 
out the intrepid Bhatt, who. with 
his usual persuasiveness, coaxed 
her out of the wilderness to star in 
his latest venture, Swayam. 

Shooting over, the director 
warmly testifies to her vim and 
vigour and Waheeda, of course, is 
full of the brilliant Bhatt. 

All in all, a match made in 






Sanjay Khan: small marcies 

Out of court 

£ Actor director Sanj ay 
Khan’s maiden foray into 
the field of television serial¬ 
making, The Sword of Tipu 
Sultan, is generating one 
controversy after another. 
Now comes the news that 
Khan, critically injured in 
the fire that broke out on 
his Mysore sets, is being 


Forster lover 

• So, finally his services have 
been acknowledged. And K. 
Natwar Singh, minister of state 
for external affairs, with the 
third E.M. Forster Literary 
Award under his belt, has 



sued by two advertising 
agencies—Hindustan 
Thompson Associates 
(HTA) and Mudra Com¬ 
munications—for breach of 
contract. Evidently, Khan 
had sold the serial to them, 
only to retract later, in the 
hope of swinging a better 
deal. HTA askeij for Rs 10 
crores in damages and 
Mudra Rs 1.30 crores. 

After the accident, howev¬ 
er, HTA may withdraw its 
suit and Adi Godrej (with 
connections in Mudra) is 
hardly likely to sit back and 
see his long-time friend 
Sanjay dragged to court— * _ 
not in his present state of 
health, anyway. 

So, things may yet work 
out for the beleagured 
actor. 


reason to be pleased. The prize, 
instituted by Arnold Publishers, 
was given to Singh in apprecia¬ 
tion of “his contribution to the 
study of the author”. 

This puts the minister in the 
unlikely company of Mulk Raj 
Anand and Pritish Nandy, both 
previous recipients of the hon¬ 
our. It came Anand’s way for his 
novel, Confession Of A Lover 
and Nandy won it for his “total 
poetic outlook” and his book 
Lone Song Street. 

And Natwar Singh? For the 
love of Forster, no doubt. 


K. Natwar Singh: awarded 
for hi* services 
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Food for 
thought 

A When Jammu and 
Kashmir chief minister 
Farooq Abdullah went 
abroad on a mission to 
promote state tourism 
and W 02 wan (Kash¬ 
miri food), it seemed a 
laudable enough mis¬ 
sion. Little did the hap¬ 
less man know that 
while he was sampling 
gourmet delights at the 
Kashmir Food Festival 
(p in Singapore, his state 
would be reeling under 
violence inspired by 
Salman Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses and the 
deaths of those protest¬ 
ing the book in Isla¬ 
mabad. 



Farooq Abdullah: whan the CM 
Is away 

Less than charitable 
cartoons began appear¬ 
ing soon—one of them 
showing the Jammu 
and Kashmir police 
chief phoning the CM 
in Singapore to inquire 
about his gastronomic- 
al adventures—and 
Abdullah found himself 
the butt of universal 
disapprobation yet 
again. 

It wasn 7 his to know 
that the Valley would 
erupt in his absence. 
But when have such 
minor points ever made 
the critics desist? 


The Prophet 
who failed 

£ His prophecies of 
economic doom < The 
Great Depression of 
1990), with hyperinfla¬ 
tion, massive unem¬ 
ployment and other 
such dire straits sig¬ 
nalling the end of civi¬ 
lisation as we know it, 
seem a load of rubbish 
a year away from the 
magic date. But it takes 
more than that to deter 
the Prophet of Proust 
and professor of eco¬ 
nomics, Ravi Batra. 

The former snake-oil 
salesman is at it again, 
writing a novel, tenta¬ 
tively titled Eternal 
Hope, about a time 
when his predictions 


0 The strangest things 
will happen. Rajiv Gandhi, 
our busy, busy Prime 
Minister has actually gone 
and read a book. And, in 
keeping with his present 
preoccupations (the Raja 
of Manda, V.P. Singh, 
prominent among them), 
it was about the atrocities 
feudal lords perpetrated 
on their subjects. 

At a recent Congress(l) 
meeting, on Basant Pan- 
chami day, Gandhi re¬ 
galed his listeners with a 
story culled from his re¬ 
cent reading. It went like 
this. A king had a painful 
sore which could only be 
cured by a havan. To meet 
the expenses incurred, a 
tax (called phora tax) was 
levied on the people. 

For the benefit of those 
still to catch on, Ra|iv 
added a tailpiece: "Be¬ 
ware of such forces. They 
are uniting again." 

Wonder what Raja 
Saab's been reading 
lately? 



Ravi Batra: a saga of wish fulfllmant 

have come true. In this 
saga of Batra's wish- 
fulfilment, jobless rio¬ 
ters roam American 
streets, attack the 
houses of the rich in 
their desperation, until 
their problems are 
solved by what the au¬ 


thor calls, rather en¬ 
gagingly, "industrial 
democracy", under 
which the government 
buys public companies 
and turns the shares 
over to the employees. 
And everyone lives 
happily ever after. 
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EE veil the toughest of 

tough wives can’t keep her 
husband from straying. Or. 
why would Kumar Gaurav be 
keeping Juhi Chawla com¬ 
pany these days, Namrata 
(Anju) Dutt notwithstanding? 
Gossips maintain that there 
is more between Gaurav and 
Chawla than the secretary 
they share. 

On Gaurav's part this 
might be a smart move --- 
after Qayamat Juhi is moving 
up with the speed of a Sebas¬ 
tian Coe or a steroid-charged 
Ben Johnson—but what 
could the sexy starlet be 
thinking about? For, who can 
deny that the one-time 



Kumar Gao« v 
n0 more 


henpecked 


gt<x>vy Gaurav is now more 
stale than last night’s dinner. 
(Flop actors generally are.) 

So, what could be motivat¬ 
ing the captivating Chawla? 

Not true love, surely. 

l\flore often than not, she 
misses out on tilmi do-s 
these days. But when 
Raakhee Gulzar does make 
an appearance, she ensures 
that everyone sits up and 
takes due note. 

At the KamLakhan party, 
for instance's Gulzar land¬ 
ed up lookiriplfesh and pret¬ 
ty, puffy checks, bags under 
the eyes,a thing of tlie past. 
And what did she go and do 
but fracture her foot to the 
accompaniment of anguished 
cries from all present. 


Juhi Chawla: Qayamat se 
Qaurav tak 


It took gutsv dance director 
Saroj Khan to teach difficult 
star Rekha a lesson. The two I 
ladies, working together on j 
Sliesli /Vag (a film on t he j 

much-flogged ichchadhan J 

mil’ll! theme), didn't hit it off 1 




too well. Reason: Khan's 
"ck»se relationship" with 
Sridevi (Rekha's arch-rival) 
for whom she devises the 
best of dance sequences. 

Rekha, in her paranoia, 
thought that Khan in her 
partiality for the younger 
star, would not choreograph 
her dances equally well. So, 
every time a dance was due 
to be shot, Rekha would 
report ill. 

Fed up with these antics. 
Khan decided to liave it (Hit 
with the star and confronted 
her on the sets. "Why do vou 
always fall ill when you have 
to shixit with me?" she 
queried. Implacable silence 
from the star. Khan per¬ 
sisted. Rekha burst into 
tears and fled into the sanc¬ 
tuary of her make-up room. 

And the next day's shoot¬ 
ing went off without a hitch. 


■ or reasons that remain 
unclear at present. Sonant 
has chosen to go public about 
a very private matter. In the 
latest issue of Slat and Style 
the best-developed 16-year- 
old in the country stands up 
in strident defence of her 
hymen. "I am a virgin," she 
prix laims, loud and clear. 

If one is to believe the 
nubile nvmphct no one in the 
industry, not even Yash 
Chopra of casting couch ill- 
tame, tried to get fresh with 
her. 

Moral ol the story, she 
who reveals is not necessari¬ 
ly a tart.D 

i Sonam: yet an innocent 











The Menons keep 
their Rs. 6,000 
painting in perfect 
condition... 

but just 4 feet 
>ove, there’s something 
that could ruin it. 









































Afghan rsbala with rocket launcher*; (right) President Naflbullah; wooing the militant* 

Afghanistan’s agony 

Even after the withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
political stability seems to be eluding the strife-torn 
country 



L l (icueial Mohammed Asil De¬ 
law ar is Afghanistan's chief of 
general st.itl. A stocky nutn 
with a booming voice, hi' ex¬ 
udes the air ol calm authority 
that seems to come naturally to fighting 
Afghans. At a press conference for 
visiting journalists in Kabul on 9 Febru¬ 
ary. Delawai made what then seemed a 
contradictory statement. The ruling 
People's Democratic Party of Afghanis¬ 
tan (PDPA) government, he boomed, 
was “completely prepared for the 
realisation of the national reconciliation 
policy". 

Much of the press conference con¬ 
sisted of a juxtaposition of ideas revolv¬ 
ing round 'preparedness' and 'reconcilia¬ 
tion’. Paradoxical though it may seem, 
they represent the essence of the policy 
of the ruling PDPA government towards 
the Mujahideen, earlier referred to as 
'bandits' and 'counter-revolutionaries', 
but now increasingly as ‘rebels' or simp¬ 
ly ‘the opposition’. 

Up to 18 February, the theme that 
was constantly emphasised in the official 
media was that of national reconciliation. 


I On that dav an event occurred that 
[ knocked the bottom out of the recon- 
i illation process and the PDPA govern¬ 
ment turned instead to a state of pre¬ 
paredness by declaring a state of 
emergency in the country. The event 
was the naming of a fundamentalist 
hardliner. Engineer Ahmad Shah, as 
Prime Minister in an interim govern¬ 
ment by the Mujahideen s hoot a, held in 
Islamabad. 

At the same time, the moderate 
leadct. Prof. Sibghatullah Mojaddedi, 
was removed as chairman of the seven- 
party alliance and replaced by Moham¬ 
mad Nabi Mohammadi, a conservative 
moderate, • whose llaiakat Jnquilnb-i- 
Islami straddles the middle ground be¬ 
tween leftist groups and fundamental¬ 
ists. Meanwhile the eight-party alliance 
of Shut Mujahideen groups based in Iran 
had walked out of the shoura because, 
they were only being offered 70 seats in 
the r>2ti-mcmber body, instead of the 
100 seats demanded by them. With the, 
moderates in a minority, the four fun¬ 
damentalist groups, led by the Pakistan- 
backed (iulbuddin Hekmatyar. won the 
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Russian tanks on tha strssts of Kabul: leaving the country In a stats of flux 


— 

tipper hand. 

The PDPA government, which had 
been wooing the moderates and the local 
atca commanders based in Afghanistan, 
was taken aback bv the rapid develop¬ 
ments. Within a week, the situation in 
the Afghan capital changed dramatically, 
loom a state ot relatfve calm where 
groups ol soldiers or armed militiamen 
would be seen at street-comers, where 
the sound ol occasional gun-fire led to no 
alarm (since it was in all probability 
youngsters in high spirits celebrating a 
wedding by firing in the air), the tension 
in Kabul increased suddenly. Kmergen- 
cy was declared, tanks and armoured 
earners positioned themselves at cross¬ 
roads, army gunmen occupied the roof¬ 
tops, large quantities of arms belonging 
to rebels were seized m the capital and a 
general mobilisation took place. 

In parallel developments. President 
Najibullah sacked one-fourth of his 
cabinet and formed a supreme military 
council to fight the war against the 
Pakistan-based rebels. While there was 
heavy fighting around the cities of Kan¬ 
dahar, Herat and Jalalabad, though pre¬ 
pared and tense, Kabul remained re¬ 
latively calm. The Mujahideen arc un¬ 
likely to take Kabul by force from the 
outside, unless they can rouse its people 
into open revolt. Burhanuddin Kabbani.a 
fundamentalist leader and head of the 
Jamait-i-Islami, admitted as much to an 
American journalist in late January. 

K abul is a sprawling city, occupying a 
broad valley, with baked brown 
mud houses clinging to sides of large 
hills scattered around the Afghan capital. 
Kabul's defences begin some 15 km 
from the city. One such outer defence is 
in the Pagman area to the north of the 
city. One week before emergency was 
declared, a 20 km journey by taxi and a 3 
km trek through snow and mud brought 
a visiting team of journalists to the outer 
line ot Kabul’s defences. Beyond was 
the rebel area, controlled by the Mujahi¬ 
deen leader, Abdul Haq. 

The forward line of defence consisted 
of three heavy artillery guns, a truck- 
mounted battery of rockets and several 
concealed machine gun positions aimed 
by a crack team of guards. Two 
kilometres behind were I he barracks and 
several more tanks and guns. As the 
soldiers fired one of the guns at a rebel 
stronghold some eight km away, one 
noticed that it took several seconds 
hetween the firing of the gun and the 
shell hitting the target. According to 
observers who have been in the area 
earlier, the fact that the defences of 
Kabul are now sevetal kilometres furth¬ 
er away from the city indicated that 


government forces have consolidated 
around Kabul. 

Even from this distance, the Mujahi¬ 
deen can fire rockets into Kabul. After 
nearly three months, the rocket attacks 
started once again as expected on 1(5 
February. Since they cannot be accur¬ 
ately fired, the 35 km range rockets 
serve no military purpose, only affecting 
the morale of the civilian population. 

Yet, as the cut-off date of 15 February 
approached, morale in Kabul was not too 
low. This, despite an economic blockade 
that had pushed up wheat and petrol 
prices to record levels. Wheat was 
selling in the open market at about 70 
Afghanis a kilo (the official rate is three 


Tension in Kabul 
increased suddenly. 

Emergency was 
declared, tanks and 
armoured carriers 
positioned 
themselves at 
crossroads and army 
gunmen occupied the 
rooftops . 


Afghanis to an Indian rupee, but the 
rupee exchanges at 13 Afghanis in the 
flourishing black market), nearly four 
times the controlled price at ration 
shops. Petrol was in very short supply 
having crossed 1,500 Afghanis a gallon, 
leading to almost all private cars lying 
idle and taxis charging up to 250 Afgha¬ 
nis per km. 

The cold winter wind biting through 
the countryside is also a strong disincen¬ 
tive to any attack on Kabul. Instead, the 
heaviest fighting was for the control of 
Jalalabad. This town, near the Pakistan 
border on the road from Peshawar to 
Kabul, is strategically important. 
If Jalalabad fell to the Mujahideen, the 
rebels could proclaim a new government 
and ask for military assistance from the 
Western powers, especially the US, 
which would be glad to provide it 
through the Pakistani conduit. The fall of 
Jalalabad would also demoralise the Na¬ 
jibullah government and the PDPA 
cadres, and could tilt the balance in 
favour of the Mujahideen. 

Despite the declaration of an interim 
government, the Mujahideen leadership 
is a divided lot. Asadabad. in Kunar 
province, which f$;ll to the Mujahideen 
some months ago, has the weird experi¬ 
ence .of having two town councils, one 
run by the Wahabis and the other by an 
alliance of other Mujahideen groups. 
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The new breed 

T he cove i story was like a 
breath of fresh air (The 
vein (il the tie dinner, 19 - -25 
February! The textile indus¬ 
try has seen the maximum 
number of i hatiges in recent 
times IT er y region in the 
eoiintr v, in keeping with its 
climate arid tradition has 
evolved its own vibrant col¬ 
ours and embroidery for out¬ 
fits. The arrival ol designers 
has lent an innovative touch 
to these garments without 




A Rohit Khosla 
creation; trendy 


their ethnicity being sacri¬ 
ficed. 

Arjun Parthasarthy, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ There is a sudden invasion 
innovative designers who are 
making (hast ic changes tn the 
traditional garments of India. 
While some of the changes 
are interesting, it is distres¬ 
sing that tfiese designers are 
mote keen to promote their 
own commercial interests, 
than make their products 
readily acceptable to the 
masses. Besides the new 
breed of designers is Idling 
designs straight from foreign 
fashion magazines to ape 
Western styles. As a result, 
traditional consumer senti¬ 
ments ate ignored. I Inless 
the designers keep in mind 
the sartorial tastes of the 
common people, their 
achievements may not mean 
much. Our designers would 
do well to blend ethnic de¬ 
signs with those of tile West 
for greater mass appeal ol 
their work. 

Nanda Dulal Roy Chouwdhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 




Military option 

R ecent developments in 
Pakistan's nuclear mis¬ 
sile programme are threaten¬ 
ing to worsen Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions (Fly by might, 19—25 
February). Benazir Bhutto is 
apparently adopting an 
aggressive stance on India to 
appease the fundamentalists 
and the military. Hei oppo¬ 
nents are undoubtedly wait¬ 
ing to sec* her destroy her 
own credibility and with it the 
last chance of democracy 
surviving in Pakistan. But 
then democracy is the only 
means by which she can keep 
the army away from politics. 

The path of confrontation 
should be avoided by Pakis¬ 
tan in the overall interest of 
peace, progress and 
prosperity. It should cut its 
defence expenditure so that 
funds are available for de¬ 
velopmental activities. To¬ 
wards this end, a friendly 
neighbour like India could 
help Benazir remain in power 
for a longer while. 

S. V. Jatwal, New Delhi 



Benazir Bhutto: tough posture 


■ The correspondent has 
attributed certain observa¬ 
tions to "a spokesman for the 
Pakistan Embassy”. We 
would like to clarify that 
neither has any official of this 
embassy given any interview 
to him nor made any official 
statement. We are particu¬ 
larly perturbed over the fol¬ 
lowing statement attributed 
to a member of this embas¬ 
sy: “We claim that we do not 
have the nuclear bomb, but 
we have a nuclear capability. 
We have a peaceful nuclear 
device. ” This statement is as 
ridiculous as it is outrageous. 
Several other remarks have 
similarly been attributed 
irresponsibly to this 
embassy. 

Mubarik Shah, mlnlater (press), 
Embassy of Pakistan, New 
Delhi 

iXirmal Mitra replies: I 

stand by every word of the 
story. 1 only wrote what I 
was told, without attributing 
the remarks, to protect the 
source. 


Voters'mandate 

T he recent debacle of the 
Congress(l) in Tamil 
Nadu, primarily because of 


Rajiv Bandhl in Tamil Nadu; taisa (tap 


the resurgence of the Dravi- 
dian movement, will have 
far-reaching consequences 
( Defeat , blackmail and chaos, 
5—11 February), The re¬ 
sult^ of the elections have 
proved beyond doubt that it 
is Ultimately the voter who 
can make or break Rajiv 
Gandhi. It is time the ruling 
party revised its policies af¬ 
ter reflecting on the reasons 
for its rout m Tamil Nadu. 
The DMK, too, should not 
rest on its laurels; it should 
try to live up to the expecta¬ 
tions of the people. 

Shashank Shekhar, Meerut 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

• MGR had reduced Tamil 
Nadu to an appendage of the 
Centre, and Rajiv Gandhi had 
paid the price for treating the 
state so casually. But why 
blame Rajiv when the late 
leader had himself reduced 
the standing of the state? It 
is said that one should never 
speak ill of the dead, but Ibis 
dictum can smely not hold 
for M(>R. The mid-day meal 
scheme only succeeded in 
turning teachers into good 
cooks and consummate 
crooks, leaving the exche¬ 
quer empty. Now that Tamil 
Nadu has freed itself from 
puppet rule, the Centre 
would try to make things 
difficult for Karunamdhi 
through the Governor. But 
the rout should not make the 
Prime Minister vindictive, 
for the greatness of a man 
lies m his ability to learn from 
his setbacks. However, the 
PM must definitely cut short 
the political ambitions of 
Moopanar and Chidambaram 
who are the ‘Sakunis’ of 
Tamil Nadu, 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 





















Impartial 

G irilal Jain's interview 
made good reading 
CThe editor was always the 
boss', 19—25 February). 
Jain does not project himself 
as openly supporting the 
government or opposing it. 
Throughout his illustrious 
career Jain has been a fine 
example of an ideal journal¬ 
ist. He has won applause for 
daring to call a spade a 
spade. Moreover, his inci¬ 
sive comments on V. P. 

Singh and Ram Jethmalani 
have served to expose both 
who are only interested in 
grabbing power. 

Xamteah Prated, Ranchi 
(Bihar) 



Qlrllal J * ln 

■ Jain's idea of starting a 
magazine which is sympathe¬ 
tic to Indian business and 
industry sounds a good one. 
It was heartening to leam 
that Jain had used his discre¬ 
tion and refrained from pub¬ 
lishing Ram Jethmalani’s let¬ 
ters against the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in The Times of India. 

A.N. Vaatara g havan, Bombay 
—' rashtra) 


(Maharashtra. 


Loss for the team 

T he Indian team will have 
to face the pace of the 
West Indies bowlers without 
their most experienced bats¬ 
man, Mohinder Amamath 
(The revenge of the ‘jokers’, 
12—18 February). The 
Board of Control for Cricket 
in India has as usual managed 
to have the last laugh—but at 



Mohinder Amamath: axad again 

the cost of the team. Leaving 
out Mohinder on the flimsy 
grounds that he had not play¬ 
ed in the Ranji Trophy and 
the Deodar Trophy was a 
ridiculous act, to say the 
least. A player of Ins calibre 
and experience does not 
have to prove himself in 
these matches. The obvious 
reason for leaving him out is 
that he has incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the BCC1 bosses. 
When will our selectors 
come to their senses and 
realise that the Indian team 
needs Mohinder Amamath? 
Nand Mahore, New Delhi 


Silencing 

democracy 

K uldip Nayar is correct in 
saying that “fear has 
gripped those who would 
raise a voice” (On the line, 
19—25 February). The voice 
of the people is gradually 
being silenced. One of the 
essential components of 
democracy—government of 


the people—is being given 
the go-by taking the nation 
towards a state of autocracy. 
The need of the hour is a 
strong voice against corrup¬ 
tion and people’s support of 
such a person who dares to 
raise his voice. We are not 
inching towards disaster, but 
running towards it. 

Huaaln f. Baguwata, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

a The columnist’s contention 
that Rajiv Gandhi's rule is 
preferable to any other par¬ 
ty's is a reasonable one. 

There is no unity among 
Opposition leaders, most of 
whom are vying with each 
other for higher party posts. 
The credibility of the Opposi¬ 
tion alliances is fast eroding 
and V. P. Singh himself lias 
lost a great deal of his popu¬ 
larity. There is no alternative 
to the Congress(I), and it 
must be voted back to power 
if there is to be a stable 
government at the Centre. 

K. V. Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

a In a reminiscent mood, we 
old-timers often remember 
the Quit India Movement of 
1942 and the will of the 
people to do or die for their 
country. We fondly remem¬ 
ber stalwarts like Netaji, 
Gandhi, Nehru and Maulana 
Azad. Sadly, political values 
have completely changed. 
Power and money grabbing 
have become the order of the 
day. The feeling of patriotism 
is non-existent. The rich 
have become richer and the 
poor poorer. Kuldip Nayar is 
obviously speaking from his 
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experience of both eras. 

KaK Charon Banerjea, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Who's to blame? 

T he cause of the fire in 
Premier Studios in My¬ 
sore was a result of utter 
negligence on the part of the 
studio management 
(Tragedy of Tipu Sultan, 

19—25 February). The loss 
of so many lives could have 



The gutted Prom lor Studios 

been avoided, had the con¬ 
cerned authorities taken 
proper precautions. The cul¬ 
prits must be punished sev¬ 
erely to ensure that a similar 
tragedy does not recur. 

S, Hussain, Dibrugarh (Assam) 

Poor advisers 

I t is time Rajiv Gandhi 
woke up to the fact that he 
cannot rely on his political 
advisers (The decline ol the 
gang of four, 12—18 
February). II he does not, he 
is sure to be routed in the 
forthcoming general 
elections. The dissidence in 
the northern states is ample 
proof that Rajiv Gandhi 
cannot hold his party 
together. Wrong advice is 
the main cause for this state 
of affairs. The report rightly 
assessed the crisis in the 
northern states. The PM 
must understand that he 
cannot change chief 
'ministers at his own whims. 
Of course, he acts on the 
advice of others, but it is 
precisely these advisers who 
are ruining him. The moral of 
the lesson is obvious: the 
PM cannot ignore seasoned 
leaders like M.L. Fotedar 
and Kamlapati Tripathi who 
have vast political experience 
experience behind them. 

5. Jayakumar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 
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Love and matrimony 


I 1 IIhmi' sire not 

J . V many hooks of pto- 

/ i?E so which I can think 

f-'(i\$cn£P‘ 1 °l having read with 

I l enjoyment mote 

V .^L J than once. Poetry, 

V / > cs I K ( ‘t more out 

cJlS of re-rcading it 

-than I did the first 

time. Also some plays like 
Shakespeare’s, Goethe’s and C.B. Fry’s 
hecniise l.l rye chunks of them are in fact 
poetic Prose, generally no. II it is a 
Donation of events as in novels or short 
stones I seldom read a second time. It 
m,iv have some nice turns of phrase, 
some witticisms, some beautiful descrip¬ 
tive passages, but rarely anything more. 
The only exceptions are a collection 
of pensees or aphorisms which compel 
one,to ponder over them My two top 
favourites ol this genre aie Andre Gide’s 
hunts at tht.‘ Earth and The Unquiet 
Grave by* Palinurus Gide’s work I have 
often rclened to in mv columns. 1 wish 
to re-introduce Palinurus. 

I (aii’t retail when and how 1 came by 
mv copy of The Unquiet Grave. It lay 
among my books for a couple of decades 
before 1 persuaded myself to open it. My 
reluctance to do so was my being under 
the impression that it was a work of 
some ancient Greek dead long before 
the advent of Christ. Palinurus was a 
oli.it actor in Greek mythology, a sea 
pilot who drowned in his sleep but 
recovered after three days only to be 
mutdered by natives of an island where 
lie found shelter. When I read the book, 

I found in it many references to Pascal, 
Flaubert, Goethe, Baudelaire, Chamfort 
and a host of other French, German and 
Knglish writers. Whose Horn de plume 
was PahrjUrus? 

As is my habit, when a book really 
excites me, 1 force it on my friends. It 
never conies back. My heavily under¬ 
lined copy of The Ihiquiet Grave dis¬ 
appeared, as if for ever. By chance I 
happened to mention it to my friend 
Croom-Jorjnson, then head of the British 
Count il ui India. He knew all about it. 
The real name of the autlioi was Cyril 
t onnollv (1903 1974). He was a product 
of Fton and Balliol, editor of Horizon. 
lolumnist, literary critic and author of 1 
several books. The Unquiet Grave were 
jottings in his diary kept during World 
Wat II when he was in a mood of 
extreme despair because his marriage 


had gone on the rocks and he could nol 
get to Paris which he loved above all 
other cities. He talks about the break¬ 
down in his personal relationships in his 
first essay: 

"There is no pain equal to that which 
two lovers can inflict on one another. 
This should be made clear to all who 
contemplate such a union. The avoi¬ 
dance of this pain is the beginning of 
wisdom, for it is strong enough to 
contaminate the rest of our lives: and 
since it can he minimised by obeying 
a few simple rules, rules which 
approximate to Christian marriage, 
they provide, even to the unbeliever, 
its de facto justification. It is when we 
begin to hurt those whom we love 
that the guilt with winch we are bom 
becomes intolerable, and since all 
those whom we love intensely and 
continuously grow part of us, and as 
we hate ourselves in them, so we 
torture ourselves and them together. 
The object of loving is a release from 
love. We achieve this through a 
series of unfortunate love affairs or, 
without a death-rattle, through one 
that is happy. 

Complete physical union between 
two people is the rarest sensation 
which life can provide and yet not 
quite real, for it stops when the 
telephone rings.” 

I go along with him but 1 am not sure if 
he is right when he says- 

“We love but once, for once only are 
we perfectly equipped for loving: we 
may appear to ourselves to be as 
much in love at other times—so will a 
day in early September, though it be 
six hours shorter, seem as hot as one 
in June. And on how that first true 
love affair will shape depends the 
pattern of our lives.” 

Again I am uneasy with his analysis of 
marriage. He says: 

“Two fears alternate in marriage, of 
loneliness and of bondage. The dread 
of loneliness being keener than the 
fear of bondage, we get married. For 
one person who fears being thus tied 


As is my habit, when a 
book really excites 
me, I force it on my 
friends. It never 
comes back. My 
copy of The Unquiet 
Grave disappeared 


there are four who dread being set 
free. Yet the love of liberty is a noble 
passion and one to which most mar¬ 
ried people secretly aspire—in mo¬ 
ments when they are not neurotically 
dependent—but by then it is too late; 
the ox does not become a bull, nor 
the hen a falcon.” 

Connolly appears to be hooked on the 
notion that first love is the real thing, 
and being so, likely to be‘disastrous. He 
also makes a sharp distinction between 
love and marriage: 

“First love is the one most worth 
having, yet the best marriage is often 
the second, for we should marry only 
when the desire for freedom be 
spent; not till then does a man know 
| whether he is the kind who can settle- 
down. The most tragic breakings-up 
are of those couples who have mar¬ 
ried young and who have enjoyed 
seven years of happiness, after which 
the banked fires of passion and inde¬ 
pendence explode—and without 
knowing why, for they still love each 
other, they set about accomplishing 
their common destruction.” 

His conclusion about the end of love 
will evoke sad memories in the minds of 
those who have been through the 
ordeal: 

“When a love affair is broken off, the 
heaviest blow is to the vanity of the 
one who is left. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that, when a 
love affair is beginning, the greatest 
source of satisfaction is also to the 
vanity. The first signs of a mutual 
attraction will induce even the incon¬ 
solable to live in the present.” 
Palinurus: The Unquiet Grave was 
re-issued by Penguin Books some years 
ago. 


SALVADOR DALI ON 
MODERN ART 

R eeten Ganguli of Tezpur has sent 
me a question from Salvador Dali 
who died recently. “Do you know what 
modem art is? You decide to buy a 
painting to hide a section of the wall 
where the paint has a tendency to peel. 
And then, after examining a good 50 
paintings, you tell yourself that really it 
would be prettier td*leave the wall the 
way it is.” o 
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Ifcife is cheap in India. That, at least, 
was the foundation of Union Carbide's 
legal strategy. 

Editorial commhn i in The Washing¬ 
ton Post 

They call the Congress(l) corrupt. But 
when a corrupt man leaves our party and 
joins them, he becomes a clean man. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister 

I he differences (in the Janata Dal) 
prove that we function democratically 
because we allow discussion and differ¬ 
ences. At least you cannot say this is a 
dictatorial party. 

Arln Nehru, Janata Dal leader 

4 Jo ham hi na honge, to kya range 
mehtilkise dekh kar aap sharamayegar 
(If I am not here whom will you look at 
and blush?) 

Ebrahim Sulaiman Sait, Opposition 
member, addressing the Speaker in the 
Lok Sabha before walking out 


L*et bygones be bygones, let us forget 
it. As man to man we are friends. 

Balakam Jakhar, Lok Sabha Speaker to 
the Opposition 

I want to make it clear that there are no 
such things as a Bengal line and a Kerala 
line in our party. 

E.M.S. Namboodirifad, general 
secretary, CPl(M) 

The Prime Minister cleverly cited the 
findings of this committee (for reorganis¬ 
ing the intelligence service) to support 
this week's decision. She played her 
cards intelligently. 

Pakistani government official, on 
Benazir Bhutto’s purge of army officers 

Let them. Everybody has tried to 
frame me.But have they succeeded...? 

Chandra Shekhar, Janata Dal leader,in 
reply to the question that Subramaman 
Swamy and others are trying to frame 
him 


o back, Governor! 

Conoress(I) lkuisi a i cirs, si iou ting af¬ 
ter foimer (io vernor Nurul Hasan’s car 


Oelf-respect is more important than 
the party or its leader. 

K.E. Krishnamuri y, fonnerTeJugu 
Detain minister and leading dissident 

Politics is a tough profession. You 
have to abuse people and be ready to 
face abuse. 

Dkv An and, filmstar 


I he way some of us are being accused 
of baring ourselves, one would think 
we'd come frorr^ outer space. 1 don’t 
know why I should be accused of 
starting the trend. 

Kimi Katkar, actress, on the accusa¬ 
tion that today s actresses are trybig to 
Ivde their lack of talent by freely exhibit¬ 
ing their physical assets 
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' 1 he fcureka horbes salesman is * 

he is more a friend who introducea 


modem cleanliness and hygiene in my home” 

- Mrs. Archana Kampani of Bombay. 



One of these days the Eureka Forbes salesman will ring your 
doorbell and introduce himself with his identity card. 

This man inspires confidence - which is only natural. Because he is 
a member of the largest, most successful sales organisation of its kind in 
India Backed by dependable after sales service. 

He will introduce modern home products to cope with today’s 
problems - dust, pollution, contaminated water and the lack of 
domestic help. 

He has two unique products to demonstrate: ElIROCLEAN all-purpose 
cleaning system, which is much more than a vacuum cleaner and 
AQUAGUARD on-line, water filter-cum-purifier. 

EUROCI.EAN removes even minute specks of dirt and dust in your 
home effortlessly Even dust you didn’t know existed. AQUAGUARD 
gives you clear, safe drinking water on tap - at the flick of a switch - 
even if the raw water has high bacterial contamination. 

The Eureka Forbes salesman will show you - in your own home — 
how these products can bring the advantages of modem cleanliness 
and hygiene to your family. Making it a cleaner, safer world for you. 

You need not wait till his rounds bring him to your doorstep. For 
further information do write to us at Eureka Forbes, P.O. Box 936, 
G.P.O., Bombay 400 001. 


Euroclean 

The all-purpose cleaning system which is 
much more than a vacuum cleaner. 

Aquaguard 

_ On-line, water filter-cum-pur ifier 

S EUREKA FORBES LIMITED 

Pioneers in modern cleanliness and hygiene. 
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UDAVAN SHARMA 


A message for Rajiv 

Revitalising the party organisation is the need of the hour 


M uch has been said and written about the 
inefficiency of Rajiv Gandhi’s political man¬ 
agers, but none of us understands the real 
problem of the Prime Minister, particularly at a 
time when general elections are not far away. 
Congress bosses will have to realise that in. an 
election year the party organisation should be 
the mam weapon, not the? government. The 
trouble is that office-bearers of the Congress 
party have become bureaucratic in their 
approach and the A1CC lias viitually ceased to 
function. Unless the AICC is reactivated, Rajiv 
Gandhi cannot chalk out a strategy that could 
ultimately ensure his parly’s victory at the 
hustings. 

But with the AICC not functioning as it should 
the PM’s favourite bureaucrats have been oper¬ 
ating as political activists. There is no doubt that 
most of them are faithful to the PM and that their 
intentions are good. But a bureaucrat cannot 
gauge the feelings of a grassroots political 
worker. Everyone agrees that Rajiv Gandhi 
should be the only centre of power at the party 
headquarters. But things have reached a state 
where he has become one of several power 
centres. In the process, the party is being run 
from the houses ot its functionaries, not from the 
AICC headquarters at 24 Akbar Road. Each and 
every office-bearer is operating from his house. 
Hence, party workers are forced to divide their 
loyalties between these office-bearers and Rajiv 
Gandhi. Eventually, loyalty to the former be¬ 
comes more important for them because most of 
the office-bearers work under the impression 
that they are the real bosses, not Rajiv Gandhi. 
This impression has been created because the 
present office-bearers are trying to imitate the 
PM. 

Rajiv Gandhi will, however, have to convince 
party workers that his government is following 
the dictates of the party. In this connection, he 
should emulate the West Bengal chief minister, 
Jyoti Basu, who never meets his party workers 
in his cabin. He goes to the party office every 
day. The scene at 24 Akbar Road is entirely 
different. The AICC office wears a deserted 
look—nobody sits there in the first place. And 
this is because Rajiv Gandhi doesn’t have the 
time to grace its portals on account of his busy 
schedule. Mrs Indira Gandhi was also a very 
busy person and it was not possible for her to sit 
in the AICC office regularly. The only exception 
at present is old Congress warhorse Sitaram 
Kesri, who is also the party treasurer. He 
regularly attends office. The other office-bearers 
should also take a cue from the former Mahar¬ 
ashtra chief minister, Vasantrao Dada Patil, who 


Everybody 
agrees that 
Rajiv Gandhi 
should be the 
only centre of 
power at the 
party 

headquarters. 
Instead, 
things have 
reached a 
state where 
he has 
become one 
of several 
power 
centres 


died last week. He always made it a point to mix 
with the party workers. This was sufficient to 
boost the morale of the workers. But nowadays 
there is no one in the AICC headquarters to 
attend to the party workers. 

It is true that the PM is an extremely busy 
person and it is impossible for him to meet each 
and every party worker. But he can definitely do 
one thing: reserve his ’meet the people' prog¬ 
rammes (morning darshans) exclusively for the 
masses. Instead, he has been meeting MLAs 
and Ml’s also during this time. But these MLAs 
and MPs never bother to visit their constituen¬ 
cies. Instead, they stay in Delhi only to show 
their faces to the PM and use the morning 
darshans to criticise other Congress leaders. 
This is a sheer waste of the Prime Minister's 
time. While reactivating the AICC, Mr Gandhi 
should see that the organisation's functional 
bodies lay more emphasis on contact with the 
masses. 

However, R. K. Dhawan’s return to the PM's 
office is a good sign. He will be an asset to Rajiv 
Gandhi. What Mr Gandhi should accord top 
priority to is the functioning of the party 
organisation. Only an active and revitalised party 
can return Mr Gandhi to power. He can change 
his advisers every day but the crux of the 
problem lies with the party’s inactivity. Only an 
active party can attract the new breed of voters 
(voters who will be casting their votes for the 
first time because of a lowering in the voting 
age). There is no leadership in the states only 
because the organisation was not used properly. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s government has announced 
several good sthemes, most of which are 
non-starters because the party itself has ceased 
to function. In an election year, the party is 
important, not bureaucrats or ministers. It is the 
party which should 
dictate terms to the 
latter, not vice 
versa, b 
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Rajiv on the rampage 

The latest in a series of gaffes causes the Opposition to boycott Parliament 


H is critics joke that he was 
bom with a silver foot in his 
mouth. And even his 
friends are Retting a little 
worried about his tendency 
to shoot from the hip. But Prime Minis¬ 
ter Kajiv Gandhi fires away regardless. 

1'he latest in a long senes of vaguely 
insulting parliamentary interventions 
came on 21 February when Rajiv in¬ 
directly accused the Opposition of being 
soft on Khalistan. Angry Opposition 
Mi’s reacted by walking out and boycot¬ 
ting the budget proceedings the next 
day. They demanded an apology and 
relumed to Parliament only after Rajiv 
had issued a clarification. 

The PM’s fulminations took even 
Congress(l) MPs by surprise. The mat¬ 
ter came up when P. Chidambaram, the 
Union minister <>f state for home affairs, 
was answering a question on the exten¬ 
sions given to IAS and IPS officers. A 
point was raised about the two exten¬ 
sions given to CBI director Mohan 
Katre, Madhu Dandavate of the Janata 
Dal wanted to know if Katre was given 
the extensions because of his handling of 
anti-terrorist operations or for his pliant 
role in the Bofors investigation. Chidam¬ 
baram explained that the CBI was the 
"nodal agency” in the war against ter¬ 
rorists. Dandavate wasn’t satisfied. 
This upset the PM. "I would like to 



Ra|lv Gandhi: lntem|>arata remarks 

appreciate the feelings of the honourable 
member,” he said, "because we know 
who his close friends are, or who they 
are defending, and why he is objecting to 
the extension.” Dandavate was taken 
aback Those Congress(I) MPs who 


usually rush to the PM’s defence on such 
occasions—Mamata Banerjee for one— 
were silent. Dandavate asked the 
Speaker to tell the PM to apologise for 
what he had said. But the PM shot back: 
“Has a member of the Opposition of the 
other House, the Upper House, not 
called for a Khalistan? WHht does that 
mean? Sir, the Opposition should be 
ashamed of itself.” 

The Speaker pointed out that no 
reference could be made to the Upper 
House. Basudev Acharva of the CPI(M) 
joined Dandavate m demanding an apolo¬ 
gy and trying to get the remarks ex¬ 
punged. The Prime Minister, a bit 
embarrassed, said he had not referred to 
the Upper House but only to a member 
of the Janata Dal or National Front—he 
didn't know which one. Next, he decided 
to omit Aeharya’s party from “the 
Opposition”, saying that the CPKM), 
like the Congress(I), "has been putting 
up a strong fight in the Punjab.” - But he 
added: “I do not retract my words 
regarding the rest of the Opposition." 

The PM was obviously ignorant of the 
fact that the CPKM) is virtually non¬ 
existent in Punjab and that the terror¬ 
ists' favourite targets are leaders and 
workers of the BJP and the CPI. Be¬ 
sides, as Dandavate pointed out, it was 
he who had moved the Representation 
of People (Amendment) Bill, demanding 





that all legislators supporting Khalistan 
be disqualified 'from membership of a 
House. 

But the PM was in no mood to relent. 
And while he thundered on, the vener¬ 
able N. G. Ranga of the Congress(I), the 
seniormost parliamentarian, who was 
once a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, sat quietly in the front row. 
He did not dare to go up to the PM to 
dissuade him. The last time he tried 
doing that m a similar situation during 
the last session, he had to hasten back to 
his seat. Nobody knows what the PM 
said, but it probably wasn't something 
Ranga would like to hear again. 

In an attempt to salvage the situation. 
Union ministers Sheila Dixit and Buta 
Singh tried to explain away the PM’s 
remarks by arguing that he had not 
accused the whole Opposition, but only- 
one of its members. But this did not help 
matters. It was only after the PM got a 
chit through a marshal from P. Chi dam- 
baram, the minister he was trying to 
defend, that he decided enough was 
epough. 


Rajiv Gandhi has 
made many blunders, 
misstatements and,, 
gaffes. One of the first 
was in 1984, when he 
was party general 
secretary. When 
asked why no action 
was taken against 
Bhindranwale, he 
replied: “Why should 
we? He Is a religious 



He did not, however, apologise. The 
Opposition was funous. They decided to 
boycott the budget proceedings and 
refused to react to its proposals. The 
Opposition boycott of the Lok Sabha 
lasted three days and of the Rajya 
Sabha, for two. A joint statement issued 
by all Opposition parties except the 
AIADMK (jayalalitha) and the National 
Conference, said: "The PM's allegation 
amounts to branding the Opposition as 
unpatriotic and anti-national."It added: 
"We are shocked that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of this country could descend to such 
a level." 

The next day, the Opposition walked 
out of the Rajya Sabha in protest against 
the PM’s remarks in the Lower House 
and his refusal to apologise. Said CPI(M) 

I member ot the Rajya Sabha, I )ipen 
Ghosh: “The PM, after what he had 
done in the Lower House, tried to take 
refuge in the provision that you cannot 
discuss atfairs of one House in another. 
This was unbecoming of a man in his 
position.” An apology in the Rajya Sabha 
would have been perfectly in order, 
Ghosh added. 

A few hours later, the PM returned to 
the Lok Sabha to make a grudging 
statement that accused the Opposition 
of double standards in dealing with 
terrorists and ended with a qualified 
apology. "If anything-I have said has hurt 
members of the Opposition,” the PM 
stated, "I am sorry about that, but I 
would like them to correct it by action.” 
He regretted it wasn’t he but they who 
were in the wrong. The statement made 
the Opposition even angtier. 

Later that day, Ghosh ran into the PM 
in the corridors of Parliament and asked 
him why he did not apologise when he 
had an opportunity of doing so in the 
Rajya Sabha. The PM replied that he 
would have, if he had a reason to. 
Recalled Ghosh: “The PM then told me 
something that made me laugh: ‘I am 
delinking you from the Opposition par¬ 
ties, why don’t you delink yourself from 
them, too?'” 

Driving a wedge between the left and 
the rest of the Opposition is the current 
tactical objective of Rajiv Gandhi’s. “The 
Congress wants to keep the left parties 
away from the Opposition so that it can 
label it nght reactionary and rob it of 
mass appeal," said Ghosh. The strategy, 
a brainchild of the socialist lobby in the 
ruling party, was endorsed at the last 
AICC(I) session in Madras. 

Said BJP president L. K. Advani: 
“’Hie Congress(I) hoped to cash in on 
the Janata Dal’s silence on foreign policy, 
which, it believes, the left will construe 
as a return to the 'genuine non- 
alignment’ of the Janata regime, a thing 


OPPOSITION 

REACTIONS 



RAM JETHMALANI, BJP 


“Two months ago, a 
professor told me at a 
seminar that he wanted 
Khalistan, but within the 
Indian Union. Ever since, the 
PM has been after me” 



somnathchatterjee; cpi(m> 


“What does he (Rajiv 
Gandhi) mean by saying the 
Opposition has to prove its 
responsibility? When he 
finds himself in trouble, he 
Starts giving this lecture to 
the Opposition” 



. P. UPENDRA, TELUGU OESAM 

"He is trying to divide the 
Opposition, He should be 
■J\ graceful in accepting the 
mistake'’ 












BUTA SINGH 

“They are walking out in 
support of someone who has 
spoken in favour of 
Khalistan. This is heinous 
and we condemn it” 



KAM LAPATITRIPATHI 

“I don't think anybody is for 
Khalistan. I think this is one 
point on which ail are one” 



ANANO SHARMA 

“They distorted the PM’s 
remarks. It was a deliberate 
attempt to divert people’s 
attention from their 
squabbles” 

. . . 


j the left parties are opposed to." The 
j PM’s 'clarification' in the House was the 
j first manifestation of this new tactic. 

! Unfortunately for him, it didn't work. 
Rajya Sablia MP Anand Sharma of the 
Congress(I) insists that it was the 
Opposition which let down the House by 

■ staying away from the budget proceed¬ 
ings and taking matters too far. "They 

: distorted the PM’s remarks out of 
context. It was a deliberate attempt to 
divert people’s attention from their 
squabbles and infighting.” In the pro- 

■ cess, he argued, the Opposition failed to 
perform its duties not only during the 
presentation of the budget something 

■ that has never happened in independent 
India but also during the crucial motion , 

, of thanks for the presidential address, j 

I 

H ad Jethmalani actually called for 
Khalistan? His Bharat Mukti Mor- ; 
cha had certainly called for a new 
! autonomous state (see box). But the 
i lawyer-MP denied that he supported the 
I Khalistan demand, in a cable to Rajiv, he 
| thundered: “Prove it, and i will quit 
1 public life." 

I According to Jethmalani: "The con- 
; troversy originated from a seminar 1 
! attended m Chandigarh two months ago. 

| A professor--I forget his name—told 
! me that he wanted Khalistan, but he 
; wanted it within the Indian Union. I said 
to him it was an absurd and ridiculous 
; idea. All he was asking for was a few 
I districts. Ever since, the PM has been 
after me.” 

But the real reason for the PM’s 
hostility toward-'him, he believes, is 
personal animosity. The Janata Dal MP 
had raised pointed questions about the 
Bofors deal in the Rajya Sabha. “He 
knows that I have evidence,” Jethmalani 
declared, “and that I can come up with 
the proof.” Jethmalani had also argued 
the case of Kehat Singh, who was 
executed for his complicity in the assas 
sination of Indira Gandhi. 

Couldn’t the Lok Sabha Speaker, 
Balratn Jakhar, have played a more 
effective role? N. G. Ranga expressed 
his disapproval of the manner in which 
the Speaker conducted the proceedings. 
“This has happened before, too," an 
Opposition member pointed out. “The 
Speaker allowed the PM to interrupt a 
member of the House while he was 
making a statement; it implied that he 
was denying the member the right to 
make the statement.” The Speaker’s 
only attempt to restrain the PM was his 
reminder that no reference could be 
made to the Upper House. The PM got 
away by changing the target of his attack 
to "a member of the other House”. 

The Opposition boycott turned the 


Parliament’s proceedings,into a farce. N. 

G. Ranga was among those who took the 
initiative in trying to resolve the dead¬ 
lock. “This is a democracy,” he said, and 
insisted that the presence of the Opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament was essential. The 
; Opposition did return, eventually, “in 
the public interest” because, as its joint 
| statement explained, the budget session 
offered an opportunity to discuss several 
important issues. 

| The controversy clearly brought out 
! the hostility between the PM and the 
Opposition. It is ironical that the incident 
should have occurred fn the birth 
centenary year of India’s first Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, who had a 
great respect for the Opposition. 

Never had Nehru or Indira Gandhi run 
into such trouble over a remark. On one 
occasion. Indira Gandhi lost her temper 
in the Lok Sabha and lashed out at the 
Opposition for making references to her 
family during a debate on the Kuo oil 
deal. “I know the Opposition members 
hated my father, they hate me and they ‘ 
hate my son, too," she fumed. But that 
could hardly be compared with the scorn 
Rajiv Gandhi seems to have for his 
fellow parliamentarians. 

During a debate on the Assam agita¬ 
tion in 1980, Indira Gandhi had described 
a statement by K. P. Unmkrishnan as 
"errant nonsense”. “That was strong 
language, nothing more,” remembered 
Unnikrishnan. "As the leader of the 


What Jethmalani 
really wanted 

An interesting conception 
of autonomy 

H as Ram Jethmalani ever advo¬ 
cated Khalistan? No, says the 
lawyer-MP emphatically. But on Fri¬ 
day, 3 March, Rajiv Gandhi read out 
passages from a booklet called The 
Sikh Case in the Lok Sabha and 
suggested that Jethmalani’s position 
is somewhat ambiguous. 

Extracts from The Sikh Case first 
appeared in M.J. Akhar’s Byline 
column in Sunday (29 January—4 
February 1989). The booklet has 
been produced by the Punjab chapter 
of the Bharat Mukti Morcha “at the 
instance of Shri Ram Jethmalani, 
MP...to suggesfa just and amicable 
settlement”. 

The booklet states: 

■ "There is no alternative to the 
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Union ministers 
Sheila Dixit and Beta 
Singh fried to argue 
that the PM had not 
accused Hie whole 
Opposition, but only 
one of its members. 
Blit even this did not 
help matters 



Stolla Dixit: attending th« Prim* WWtt*r 


House and someone who assists the 
Speaker, the PM has to use strong 
language sometimes. But that is quite 
different from calling the entire Opposi¬ 
tion liars (which Rajiv Gandhi once 
implied)."Or, abettors of terrorism in 
Punjab, as he has now categorically 
done. 

A s Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi has 
tp his credit a formidable list of 
blunders, misstatements and gaffes. 
Some believe he committed his first faux 
pas at a press conference he held as 
general secretary of the AICC(l) in 
Chandigarh, in April 1984. Asked why 
the government had not taken any action 
against Bhindranwale, he replied: “Why 
should we? He is a religious man. ” Said 
BJP president L. K. Advani: “I recall 
reacting to his statement. 1 said it lent 
respectability to the politics of violence. 
When Rajiv Gandhi was told what 1 had 
said, he retorted, ‘Perhaps he should 
take lessons m English.’” 


Covar and Insida page ot the The Sikh 
Case: extraordinary demands 



formation of an autonomous state 
within India.” 

■ This state should "comprise till 
contiguous Punjabi-speaking areas" 

<i Only defence, foreign affairs, com- 
municatkms and currency to be cen¬ 
tral subjects in this state. . . 

■ The Sikhs were promised a state 
before Independence. 

This does not amount to support¬ 
ing terrorism or calling for an inde- 
. pendent Khalistan, but it makes two 
controversial points. Firstly, no ejtC > ■ 
feting. Indian state has the kind ofy 
autonomy that the booklet demand?.. 
Secondly, no state was promised-to 
Sikhs before Independence. 

What the booklet demands, therie- 
fore* is extraordinary and its justi¬ 
fication is based on a lie. Should tftfev 
‘autonomous state 1 be created,'/the’ ■ 
unity of India will never be the Seine . 
again. "JV. 

SUNDAY IB-18 Mvcfl I MB 


Rajiv Gandhi was fond of this rejoin¬ 
der. For he used it again when speaking 
to Madhu Dandavate. Not a man to be 
taken aback, Dandavate retorted: “I 
learnt my English from my teacher, not 
an air-hostess.” 

As for Rajiv’s statements on Punjab, 
Opposition MPs point out that through¬ 
out the election campaign in 1985, the 
PM attacked the Anandpur Sahib resolu¬ 
tion. But later the same year, he signed 
an accord with Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal and found some kind things to 
say about parts of the resolution. 

Rajiv seems to have a penchant for 
making controversial remarks. In mid- 
1985 he said that if a 1975-type situation 
were to arise, he would impose an 
Emergency again. He alleged that Char- 
an Singh and other Janata leaders had 
written letters from jail supporting the 
Emergency. When this raised a storm, 
he retracted. He called Calcutta a “dying 
city” to the utter dismay of its people 
and, later, accused the press of having 
distorted his remark. Last year, in the 
Lok Sabha, the PM said the Opposition 
would have to remain quiet if lies were 
not to be spoken in the House. With this 
statement, Rajiv became the first PM to 
have his words expunged by the Speaker 

The PM’s innate ability to liven up 
parliamentary proceedings cannot, 
however, he denied. Once, when he 
found BJP MP Jaswant Singh getting up 
and interjecting too frequently while he 
was making a statement in the Rajya 
Sabha, the PM asked the Chairman if 
there was something wrong with the 
honourable member’s chair. Again, 
when Amal Datta of the CPI(M) pointed 
out in the Lok Sabha that the PM had, in 
a speech, described the members of the 


Planning Commission as a “bunch of 
jokers”, Rajiv Gandhi replied that the 
jokers were not in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, but in the Opposition. 

The PM’s cleverest repartee came 
during another exchange he had'with 
Amal Datta. He told Datta he knew of 
only two Marxs—Karl and Groucho— 
and that while the members of the left 
parties swore by Karl, they spoke like 
Groucho. Said Amal Datta later: “This is 
not even real humour. Trying to score a 
point by demeaning somebody may be 
alright for tea-shop talk, but it is unbe¬ 
coming of the Prime Minister.” Datta 
told Sunday that the PM had only learnt 
of Groucho Marx after seeing some 
movies sent to him by the American 
embassy. 

Commented L. K. Advani: "The 
Prime Minister has a tendency to in¬ 
dulge in schoolboyish repartee in his 
eagerness to score a point. ” Fortunate¬ 
ly, ih India, the PM’s witticisms only 
make for good copy and do not affect the 
masses, says Advani. But, they do 
signify a decline in the standards of 
parliamentary debates. 

“Why blame Kalpnath Rai or K. K. 
Tewari or Ram Rattan Ram for making 
fools of themselves?” asked Dipen 
Ghosh of the CPI(M) sarcastically. “Or 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, for that mat¬ 
ter, who said he would resign from 
Parliament if he did not prove charges of 
corruption against West Bengal CM 
Jyoti Basu by 31 December?” Perhaps 
the difference between these voluble 
Congress MPs and their PM is that, as 
his humour demonstrates, Rajiv Gandhi 
went to Doon School. 

Nirmal MKr el New Delhi 
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FOCUS 


Satanic pretexts 

Politics, not religion , fuels the Rushdie controversy 


ontroversy sells. As the 
I storm over Ayatollah 

Khomeini's order sentencing 
Salman Rushdie to death 
continued to rage all over 
| the world, the book, I'he Satanic 
| Verses, hit the best seller lists in the 
West. Reactions within India, both in 
favour of and against the fane,((decree), 
were strident 

file mainstream Urdu press splashed 
cartoons ot Rushdie, which portrayed 
bun as the Devil incarnate. Faisal 
Jadcrd. a Delhi-based Urdu daily, in a 
four column trout page story, earned a 
letter from the Slialn Imam of Jama 
Masjid, Abdullah Bukhari. to the Prune 
Minister, saying that "more than 15 
followers of Islam had f.Jlen target to 
police filing in Bombay and two Hajis 
sleeping in a room in a Musafir Khana 
were mercilessly killed". The rabble- 
rousing style of the Imam found an echo 
in the Hindu fundamentalist press. 

And it wasn't only journalists who 
whipped up passions. Pandemonium 
broke out in the Jammu and Kashmir 
Assembly as C'ongress(l) and Muslim 
United Front (MUF) MI.As nearly came 
to blows over a lecent statement by 
AICC(I) general secretary, K.N. Singh, 
criticising the Ayatollah’s call to kill the 
author of the book. 

There were voices of leason, too. 
"The cause is the message, not fanatic¬ 
ism...” wrote Asghar All Engineer, the 
Bombay-based Bohra reformist and 
prominent Muslim intellectual in a long 
article titled “Khomeini and Ins politics” 
in the Indian Fxprcss recently. It was a 
well-reasoned plea to the Muslim com¬ 
munity not to do “anything which would 
reinforce Western stercotypesof Muslim 
invaders with sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other" and pointed out the 
domestic political compulsions in Iran 
which had precipitated Khomeini’s hor¬ 
rifying edict. 

Even as Muslim intellectuals like En¬ 
gineer were asking the community to 
resort to "peaceful, dignified, effective 
protest and not violent and barbaric 
head-hunting”. eminent non-Muslim 
citizens were putting their names on a 
'World Statement’ in defence of Salman 
Rushdie and Ins publishers. Noted film¬ 
maker Mnnal Sen, one of the signator¬ 
ies, blamed politicians for encouraging 
fundamentalism by not condemning the 

,'IV 
- Ifer 


Ayatollah's action outright: "It is a pity 
that Indian political parties have not 
spoken a word against Khomeini's direc¬ 
tive to kill Salman Rushdie. All political 
parties, keeping the elections m view, 
have kept their mouths shut..." 

S en’s indignation was not unjustified. 
The Prime Minister himself did not 
j condemn, in unequivocal terms, the call 
I by Iran for the execution of Rushdie- or 
the Shahi Imam of Jama Masjid's state- j 


nient endorsing the Ayatollah's stand. 
Even a liberal like Anf Mohammad 
Khan, who resigned from ministership in 
piotest against the Muslim Women’s 
(Piotecfion of Rights) Bill and won 
accolades for his principle^ stand, stu¬ 
diously avoided commenting on the 
issue 

(ihul.im Nahi Azad, the AICC(I) 
'loudspeaker', issued a long statement, 
along with other Congress MPs, criticis¬ 
ing the diait foreign policy of the Janata 


Muslims bum Rushdie’s eftlgy in Delhi- inflamed passions 
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The 'World Statement'; (inset) Mrinal Sen: In defence of Rushdie 


4 Dal on the same day that the other ruling 
party ‘megaphone’, K.N. Singh, told 
reporters in New Delhi that the Con¬ 
gress! I) abhorred violence and had nev¬ 
er sympathised with those who preach 
terrorism. Singh's statement caused a 
tumult in the J&K Assembly and the 
Congressman came in for scathing critic¬ 
ism from a section of the Urdu press. 
But Azad.nor any of the other leaders in 
the party, said a word in defence of 
Singh’s stand or against Abdullah 
Bukhari’s defence of Khomeini. Muslim 
leaders like Syed Shahabuddin dodged 
the issue of Khomeini’s directive and its 
more recent endorsement by the Shahi 
Imam by saying: “It is a matter between 
the Ayatollah and Rushdie.” 

Says Shahid Siddiqui, the young and 
articulate editor of the Urdu weekly, Nai 
Duniya: “Unfortunately for Rushdie, a 
lot of politics has got mixed up. It is no 
longer an issue of the sentiments of 
Muslims..." Siddiqui supports the deci- 
, sion to ban Rushdie’s book, but points 
out that the storm over the book and the 
Ayatollah's decree is being used by 
leaders in Iran, India and Pakistan to 
score political points against their oppo¬ 
nents. "Whatever may be the criticism 
against Khomeini, one thing which is 
beyond dispute is his sense of timing. 
The decree came at a time when the 
power struggle in Iran was getting acute 
and the moderates appeared to be on the 
ascendant. In Pakistan, some people 
realised that they would be able to score 
political points over Benazir by organis¬ 
ing rallies and demonstrations against 
the book,” says Siddiqui. 

The demonstration in Islamabad in 
front of the local USIS (United States 
Information Service) turned violent. In¬ 
terestingly, as Siddiqui points out, both 
sides—the Benazir Bhutto government 
and its detractors—claimed that the 
violence had been pre-planned. One 
view was that the whole thing had been 
set up by the Russians to discredit the 
Mujahideens and create an anti- 
American feeling. However, Benazir’s 
supporters claimed that the rally had 
been organised by the Pakistan Prime 
Minister’s political rivals who mtended 
to whip up anti-government hysteria. 
Such claims and counter-claims prove 
that it is politics and not religion that is at 
the root of the resentment against 
Rushdie's book. 

Soon after the violent demonstrations 
in Pakistan, riots broke out'on the 
streets in Kashmir. India had already 
banned the book. So what was the mob’s 
anger directed at? Siddiqui feels it was 
just the anti-Farooq Abdullah groups out 
to embarrass the chief minister. 


K homeini’s death decree came at a 
time when Iran’s revolution had lost 
some of its steam. After his recent 
reverses (especially, the cease-lire he 
was forced to declare in the war against 
Iraq), the Ayatollah decided to use the 
Rushdie affair to reassert his claim to the 
leadership of the pan-Islamic movement. 
Similarly, Imam Bukhari’s statement 
must also be seen in the backdrop ol 
Muslim politics in the countiy Of late, 


Syed Shahabuddin, the Imam’s arch¬ 
rival. has been gaining political promin 
ence. The last time Btikhnn occupied 
centre-stage was on ltd Male'll, 1W7, 
when he exhorted the members ol his 
eommunitv to burn the houses ol those 
Muslim ministers who were not 
bothered about the plight ot then 
brethren at a rally in the Delhi Boat 
Club. So. perhaps, his recent statement 
was an effort to get hack into the 
limelight. 

"One statement by Imam Bukhari 
does not mean that all Muslims want 
Rushdie killed,” Siddiqui asserts. But no 
one depending on the Muslim vote bank 
is likely to publicly denounce the Ayatol¬ 
lah’s order or the Imam’s harsh statue. 
The Jamaat chief Maulana Abut Lais 
Islafi, has gone on record to say that j 
though Rushdie is a nniitidi. ipostate) foi I 
which the punishment, according to the 
Shariat, is death, he has to be first given 
a chance to repent. But as a pi eminent j 
Muslim politician ftom the south ixmits j 
out, the Jamaat’s relatively suit line i 
could be because it does not have to j 
contest elections. 

Maulana Wahid-ud-dm Khan, a noted 
Islamic scholar and director of the Indian 
Islamic Centre, describes The Satanic 
Verses as a “cheap book filled with 
abuses and Raj Kapoor (sic) songs” and 



lama 
Masjid’s 
Imam, 
Abdullah 
Bukhari, 
charged 
in an open tetter to the 
PM that devout 
Muslima werekHled 
bythe police. His 
letter was f ron t-paged 
by ah Urdu newspaper 
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Use NYCIL for quickest relief 
from prickly heat. — 


Nycil is a medicated powder, 
specially formulated to fight 
prickly heat at every stage. It 
immediately relieves that itchy 
feeling, and unlike talcum 
powders it fights infection and 
prevents the problem from 
getting worse. 

Nycil. It’s the safest, surest 
way to relieve prickly heat. 

1. Prevents excess perspiration. 

2. Absorbs sweat. 

3. Destroys odour-causing 
bacteria. 

4. Soothes the skin. 









For and against 


The Urdu press on the Ayatollah's decree 


T he Urdu press in the capital is 
sharply polarised over The Sata¬ 
nic Verses controversy. The divide is 
along communal lines. On one side is 
the mainstream Urdu media which 
caters to the Muslim populace at 
large. Most of the publications which 
fall under this category, barring 
those which support the Jamait-e- 
Islami, have endorsed Ayatollah 
Khomeini's fatwa (decree) to execute. 
Rushdie for his ‘blasphemous’ book. 
The other point of view is expressed 
by Urdu publications which have a 
predominantly Hindu readership. 
Perhaps, keeping in mind the senti¬ 
ments of the Partition generation, 
they have taken the position that the 
Government of India tried to 
’appease’ Muslim fundamentalists by 
banning the controversial book. 

Here are some representative 
samples of the Urdu press’ coverage 
of the raging storm over The Satanic 
Verses. 

• Quami Awaz, the Urdu daily be¬ 
longing to the pro-government 
National Herald group, took a moder¬ 
ate stand. In an editorial, on 27 
February, soon after the Ayatollah’s 
decree ordering Rushdie’s execution, 
the paper pointed out that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India had banned the book 
several months before Khomeini's 
edict. While sympathising with the 
outraged Muslim community over 
the contents of the book, the editorial 
went on to observe that the order for 
execution had encouraged extremists 
on both sides and had vindicated the 
stand taken by the critics of the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran. 

• Many Urdu papers echo the senti¬ 
ments expressed in the angry article 
which came out in the daily Faisal 
Jadeed on 24 February. The paper 
carried a signed piece by its chief 
editor on the front page which justi¬ 
fied the Ayatollah’s edict The article, 
in fact, sqid that Muslim religious 
leaders in India should have issued 
such an order and since they had 
failed to do so, the least they could 
now do was support Khomeini. 

• Another Urdu daily, Mashriqui 
Awaz, in an editorial on 27 February 
endorsed Ayatollah Khomeini's call 
for Rushdie’s execution on the 
ground that the apology tendered by 
the controversial writer was inspired 
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by the "fear of death” and, therefore, 
not “genuine”. The editorial wel¬ 
comed the protests and demonstra¬ 
tions by Indian Muslims as, according 
to it, "it is necessary to tell the 
Western countries how aggrieved 
the Muslim world is”. 

• The bi-weekly Dawat, which is 
the official mouthpiece of the Jamait- 
e-lslami, echoed the party line that 
.while Rushdie’s book deserves the 
severest condemnation, Khomeini's 
stand liad given the detractors of 
Islam an opportunity to claim once 
again that the religion did not allow 
free thought and expression. An 
editorial in the 22 February issue also 
alleged that these “critics of Mus¬ 
lims” do not want to give others the 
right to criticise their religion. 

• In sharp contrast to the above 
were editorials carried in Urdu pap¬ 
ers like Pratap and Milap. Pratap, 
which has often sided with Hindu 
fundamentalists in the past, in an 
editorial on 17 February expressed 
its objection to the Government of 
India’s decision to ban The Satanic 
Verses. The editorial asserted that 
most of the Muslims who have been 
protesting against the book have not 
read it, but most of the Muslim 
countries had proscribed the book for 
fear of turmoil. The editorial charged 
that the "secular” Government of 
India was more “partial” than Islamic 
governments in “matters relating to 
Islam” and had banned the book 
without going through it on the “plea 
of persons like Syed Shahabuddin 
that the book hurt Muslim senti¬ 
ments”. 

• The daily Milap in an editorial, 
dated 1 -March, said that Khomeini’s 
stand on The Satanic Verses is 
politically motivated and Shahi Imam 
Abdullah Bukhari in justifying the 
Ayatollah's order for Rushdie’s ex¬ 
ecution was only trying to take “poli¬ 
tical advantage” of the situation and 
strengthen his bid for leadership. 
The editorial observed that “both the 
Ayatollah and the Shahi Imam of Jama 
Masjid obviously considered them¬ 
selves superior to God as these 
people who declared Rushdie a devil 
had put a reward on his head though 
even God had not ordered the killing 
of the Devil and chose instead to 
leave him in Hell for his follies...” 


refers to the chapters in the book 
relating to Ayesha, allegedly the 
Prophet's wife, as “blasphemous and 
without any basis”. However, he does 
not feel that this justifies the Ayatollah's 
order to murder Rushdie. "Firstly, the 
tenets of Islam dearly say that anyone 
found guilty would have to be tried in 
court. Only the court can sentence him 
and it is most un-Islamie for Ayatollah 
Khomeini to act this way. And secondly, 
the tenets of Islam apply only in Islamic 
states and since Rushdie is a British 
citizen, there was no justification on the 
part of the Ayatollah to appeal to Mus¬ 
lims to kill him.” But then again, the 
Maulana, like other Islamic scholars who 
have gone on record criticising Khomeini, 
does not have to contend with electoral 
politics. 

Even in the south, political leaders are 
careful about airing their views about the 
Verses controversy. Says the Hyder¬ 
abad-based Salahuddin Owaisi evasively: 


B hm £ss | 

Jt* secretary 

K.N. Singh’s ! 

_remark that 

the party did not 
sympathise with 
terrorism sparked off 
a tumult in the J&K 
Assembly. Congress 
leaders did not say a 
word in defence of 
him __ 

“Ours (All India Majlis Ittehadul Musal- 
meen) is a political party and we do not 
give any opinion on religious matters. In 
Hyderabad, there is the Jamia Nizanua, a 
religious institution, which is empo¬ 
wered to issue fat was and we would 
follow whatever it says." 

Privately, however, many Muslim 
leaders admit that though they support : 
the government's decision to ban Rush- , 
die’s book, they are as outraged at J 
Khomeini's verdict as those who have • 
mounted a signature campaign to save j 
the writer's life. But this being election j 
year, the “sentiments of the Muslim j 
community” must be kept in mind and j 
they dare not voice their feelings in 
public, lest it upset the political apple¬ 
cart. 

Whoever said politics is divorced from 
religion in India.'* 

Patralekha Chatterjee/Afett' Delhi 



ON THE LINE 


KUlDtP NAVAR . 


Terms of disagreement 


W hy do they hate us? To find out an 
answer to this question, I went to 
I Bangladesh. During my five-day stay 
! there recently, I met scores of people 
| from all walks of life. And 1 found that 
they appeared to be embarrassed by the 
question. They knew that there was 
friction between the two countries (India 
and Bangladesh)—but hatred? 

Some of the contentious issues are 
old. I had heard the refrain during my 
past visits as well. Numerous examples 
are cited of the "grasping greed” of the 
Marwaris in selling them defective 
goods or smuggling into India the best of 
Bangladesh’s fish and imported goods. 
The average Bangladeshi tends to be- 
| lieve that the difficulties he faced in 
I business are because "everything is 
! going to India”. 

I was told time and again that rice in 
Bangladesh was costly because it was 
being bartered for luxury goods smug¬ 
gled in from West Bengal. The pre- 
Partition fear that Muslims would be 
condemned to be water-carriers or 
wood-cutters is reportedly being re¬ 
vived. The oft-heard charge of New 
Delhi trying to twist Dhaka's arm is also 
there. 

A new argument cited in support is 
the reference in the valedictory address 
by former high commissioner I.S. Chad- 
da to the exodus of Hindus from Bang¬ 
ladesh due to “communal tension”. In 
fact, Gen H.M. Ershad, the Bang¬ 
ladeshi President, told me that such 
envoys "vitiate the atmosphere" be¬ 
tween the two countries and “it is good 
that Chadda has gone”. 

It is true that the country’s ten million 
Hindus have been disturbed by the 
constitutional amendment which has 
converted secular Bangladesh into an 
Islamic Republic. But most Bangladeshis 
are not communal and the Opposition 
parties, except the Jamaat-e-Islami, 
make no secret of their unhappiness 
over the amendment. 

Still, the fact that Bangladesh is now a 
Muslim state has apparently given a fillip 
to fundamentalists, who consider India 
an antithesis of what they stand for. To 
that extent, anti-Indian feelings have 
crept in. Some sections are even trying 
to reviv^f the pre-Partition communal 
prejudice—the Muslim League was 
founded in what is now Bangladesh— 
although the effort has met with only 


limited success. 

Perhaps more than communal inci¬ 
dents, it is economic insecurity that is 
behind the exodus which the Bangladesh 
government may deny is taking place. 
There are many Muslims among those 
crossing over in search of employment. 

The population of Bangladesh, one of 
the most populated countries in’ the 
world, is another problem. The Buddhist 
Chakmas have had to leave the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts mainly because of 
encroachments by the people from the 
plains who are starved of land. Ershad 
assured me that he had ordered the 
dismantling of settlements of plainsmen 
on Chakma land. Whether he will be able 
to win the confidence of the Chakmas 
remains to be seen. 

However, Ershad’s efforts to return 
to the Chakmas their land is seen by 
Bangladeshis as buckling under Indian 
pressure, adding to the list of grievances 
against India. However, the most rabid 
anti-Indian sentiments have been raised 
over the issue of river waters which flow 
from India to Bangladesh. Floods are a 



Gen Ershad’s move to 
give the land bach to 
the Chakmas is seen 
by Bangladeshis as 
buckling under Indian 
pressure. However, 
the most rabid 
anti-Indian sentiments 
have been raised over 
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waters which flow 
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recurrent phenomenon in Bangladesh 
but lately they have been more devas¬ 
tating. 

Since the rivers that cause floods flow 
from India, it is easy for Bangladesh to 
blame us. The harassed Indian govern¬ 
ment is unable to explain that India is 
also reeling under the impact of the 
same floods. While the felling of trees in 
the catchment areas in India is often 
mentioned, the denuding of hills in Nepal 
is overlooked. 

Most of the people I talked to are 
under the impression that we opened 
some water gates to let the waters flow 
to Bangladesh. But where the floodgates 
are, no one knows. The observation 
made by Gen Ershad that they will have 
to discuss the matter of floods has 
strengthened the impression that India 
is not without fault. 

The absence of a solution oq Farakka 
has heightened the fears of Bangladesh. 
Dhaka wants a permanent agreement, 
giving it around 34,000 cusecs of water, 
which is less than what was allotted 
during the Janata government and a few 
years later. New Delhi is yet to indicate 
its acceptance, although the Dhaka offer 
was made in December. 

The Tin Bigha, a territory w^ich India 
has to transfer in lieu of Berubari, is not 
yet a burning question. The Bangladesh 
government is not exploiting it because 
of New Delhi's assurance on its transfer 
after a suit pending in the Supreme 
Court is settled. But it does figure in 
discussions about India's “intransi¬ 
gence”. 

However, the fallout of all these fears 
and prejudices is nothing when com¬ 
pared to what 1 had observed in 1972, 
soon after Bangladesh came into exist¬ 
ence. The anti-Indian feeling at that time 
was indeed high, thanks mostly to the 
machinations of some unscrupulous Cal¬ 
cutta businessmen. 

I think where we have indeed lost out 
is in the weakening of the pro-India 
lobby in Bangladesh. Pressed as they 
are domestically, they prefer to keep 
quiet, while anti-Indian feelings are 
sought to be whipped up by the rulers to 
divert the people’s attention from their 
miseries and an inefficient administra¬ 
tion. India is the most convenient 
scapegoat they have. No, they do not 
hate us. But there are some who would 
like them to. ei 
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Your favourite Pan Parag, 
in tins and convenient pouches. 

Now you can have the delicious Pan Parag 
any way you like. In tins or pocket pouches 
that are easy to carry around. 

And with the irresistible Pan Parag around, 
life will always be so much more fun! 
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A Kothari Product 


PAM PARAG 

Pan Masala 

India’s largest selling Pan Masala. 







THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIL 
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You bfelieve in subtle 
yet lasting bonds. 

Strong, trusted alliances 
that Stand up , 

beautifully to the tests 
of time. You secretly 
ndffilrtj the unyielding 
stitching of Skybags ' 


Man on the move, you 
hate being 

for 

your own luggage. You 
love the breezy 
portability of Skybags. 


X 






Imitation may be the 
best form of flattery, 
but you hate to pick up 
anything spurious. You 
like the reassurance of 
the metal logo plate, 
and the way Skybags 
embossed all over tm 
fabric. 
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Blessed with a keen 

eye. you detect an 
amazing similarity 
between the Japanese 
Bonsai and the Mughal 
Miniatures 


You exude a friendly 
elegance. But the quiet 
toughness does surface 
when provoked. You're 
glad Skybags 
tear resistant fabric has 
been specially imported 
for that underlying 
toughness. 
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The importance of 
being Devi Lai 

After establishing control over the Opposition, the Haryana chief 
minister sets his sights on the prime ministership 


T hose who 
wrote off 
Charan 
Singh as a 
minor Jat 
leader of no national 
political consequence 
made a serious mis¬ 
take. The Chaudhary 
went on to topple the 
Morarji Desai govern¬ 
ment and become 
Prime Minister. Last 
month’s events sug¬ 
gested that people 
may have made a simi- 
lar mistake with 
another Jat leader— 

Haryana’s chief minis¬ 
ter Devi Lai. The dra¬ 
ma at the Janata Dal 
Parliamentary Board 
meeting proved that 
he was no pushover 
and far more impor¬ 
tant than the tiny state 
that he presides over. 

Suddenly Devi Lai’s 
prime ministerial 
ambitions—for long 
dismissed as the delu¬ 
sions of an old and 
cranky man—seem 
worthy of serious con¬ 
sideration. 

The Dal's Parliamentary Board meet¬ 
ing on 19 and 20 February demonstrated 
that Devi Lai was well on his way 
towards establishing effective control 
over the national Opposition. Virtually 
every important post is now occupied by 
his men. In the face of opposition. 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, an old crony of 
Lai’s, was appointed president of the 
Dal’s Uttar Pradesh unit—-a significant 
victory insomuch as the state elects a 
sizeable 85 members to Parliament. 
Another Devi Lai man—Raghunath 
Jha—was appointed chief of the Bihar 
unit. Should the Opposition win the next 
general election, these appointments 
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The Janata Dal's 
Parliamentary Board 
meeting 

demonstrated that 
Devi Lai’s prime 
ministerial 
ambitions—long 
dismissed as the 
delusions of a cranky 
old man—now sfeem 
worthy of serious 
consideration 


would stand Lai in 
good stead as the sup¬ 
port of the UP and 
Bihar legislature par¬ 
ties will be crucial in 
determining the leader 
of the parliamentary 
party. 

Moreover, as chair¬ 
man of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Board, Lai will 
decide on ticket dis¬ 
tribution and thus be 
reasonably assured 
that the newly-elected 
MPs will support his 
bid for leadership over 
that of the others. 
Finally, the Haryana 
strongman has found a 
new and unexpected 
ally in the power 
struggle within the 
party — Chandra 
Shekhar. The Dal’s 
Parliamentary Board 
meeeting showed that 
together they could 
seriously undermine 
V. P. Singh’s hold over 
the party. 

That Lai aspires to 
the prime ministership 
of the country is now 
established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Take the change in his 
attitude to V.P. Singh. Not long ago, the 
Haryana strongman never tired of 
reiterating at press conferences and 
gatherings of Opposition leaders that the 
Raja was the shadow Prime Minister. 
But soon his tune changed drastically. 
The stand became: “Kisan ka beta hi 
Pradhan Mantri banega (Only a farmer’s 
son will become the Prime Minister).” 
Queries from newsmen, as to why he 
had stopped supporting Singh’s candida¬ 
ture, elicited a standard response: “Only 
the parliamentary party will decide on 
their leader.” 

Now, Lai has changed his mind again. 
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'Hie kisiin leader says V. P. Singh is 
pi imc ministerial material because his 
father was a fanner. However, no one 
be! ‘ves that Pal has given up his 
ambition. The truth is that he has merely 
decided to go about achieving it in a 
more oblique manner. On the advice of 
his strategists (particularly Sharad 
Yadav, the party’s general secretary), 
that the urban elite would never stand 
for a kisan becoming PM, Lai decided 
that his purpose would be better served 
if he continued to project V.P. Singh as 
the future leader of the country. But 
only until the general elections. Once 
they were over and the Janata Dal 
victorious, the party MPs would be 
asked to choose then leader. And since 
most key positions in the Dal, both at 
the national and state levels, are occu¬ 
pied by Devi Lai's men, the Jat leader 
would have no problem in securing the 
party leadership. 

In the event of this happening, Lai has 
taken steps to ensure that lus control of 
Haryana remains undiminished. His son, 
Om Prakash Chauthala, who was 
appointed chief of the Dal’s Haryana 
unit, is being groomed for power. And 
he is certain to take over the state if Lai 
needs to play a role at the Centre. 

L ai has obviously come a long way for 
a small-time Haryana politician, who 
was thrown out of the Lok Dal several 


Chaudhary 
Charan Singh 







Davi Lai holda court: aiming for blggar things 


times by his leader Chaudhary Charan 
Singh. (The two men shared a fairly 
tempestuous relationship.) Each time 
Lai slunk back rather shamefacedly after 
a while, realising that he could not 
survive in state politics without the 
support of the Jat messiah. 

Devi Lai’s chance came when the 
Chaudhary fell seriously ill, went into 
coma, and the Lok Dal leadership was up 
for grabs. Instead of lobbying actively to 
become the Dal chief, Lai, supported by 
cronies such as Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
Sharad Yadav, K.C. Tyagi and Ajay 
Singh, decided to co-opt Charan Singh’s 
son Ajit Singh into politics. Ajit Singh 
was made general secretary of the party 
and nominated to the Rajya Sabha. 


After Charan Singh 
died, instead of 
lobbying actively to 
become the Lok Dal 
chief, Devi Lai decided 
to co-opt the late , 
leader's son, Ajit 
Singh, into politics, 
thinking that he would 
be able to control the 
political novice 


Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna and Charan 
Singh’s daughter Saroj were opposed to 
the plan, but the Devi Lai combine 
persisted, believing that it-could control 
Ajit Singh, who was a political novice. 

But within six months of joining poli¬ 
tics, Ajit Singh demonstrated that he had 
a mind of his own. Greatly disillusioned, 
Devi Lai, along with Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and Sharad Yadav, withdrew his 
support from Singh, who turned for help 
to Satya Prakash Malaviya, Rashid 
Masood and Ram Naresh Yadav. 

The Lok Dal became divided into two 
distinct groups—one headed by Ajit 
Singh and the other by Devi Lai. The 
schism came into the open in the UP 
Assembly where the two factions en¬ 
gaged in an open conflict. In the trial of 
strength that followed, the Ajit Singh 
faction emerged victorious, with the 
support of 62 MLAs, against Devi Lai’s 
32. Soon, the party formally split into 
the Lok Dal(A). headed by Ajit Singh and 
the Lok Dal(B), led by H.N. Bahuguna. 
The Devi Lai loyalists joined the latter 
group. 

Then Charan Singh, who remained ill 
for a year, died. The Haryana Assembly 
election was called soon after his death 
and both factions contested as the legiti¬ 
mate heirs of the late Chaudhary. But 
the voters plumped for Devi Lai. He 
won with a thumping majority, emerging 
the undisputed leader of the backwards, 
especially the J3ts, in Haryana. 

t was only a matter of time before Lai 
developed national ambitions and be¬ 
gan thinking that he could do a 
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Chaudhary Charan Singh. In his keen¬ 
ness to project himself as a national 
leader, he took to spending most of his 
time outside Haryana, touring states 
such as UP, Bihar, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh and currying fa .'our 
with such state-level leaders as Karpoori 
Thakur. 

Lai’s desire to set himself up as a 
national alternative was bound to make 
Bnhuguna uncomfortable. And it did. 
Serious differences developed between 
the two leaders culminating in the farcic¬ 
al situation of each “expelling” the other 
from the party. That was the moment of 
truth for the Haryana chief minister. He 
realised that as far as national politics 
went he couldn’t go very far with the 
Lok Dal. So, he began trying to unite the 
Opposition, spending a lot of time in 
Delhi and in the capitals of Opposition- 
ruled states such as Bangalore and 
Hyderabad. He also had several rounds 
of talks with Chandra Shekhar (then 
Janata Party president) with a view to 
striking up a partnership. 

Meanwhile, Ajit Singh was trying to 
forge alliances too. Initially, he teamed 
up with V.P. Singh but soon deserted 
the Raja for Chandra Shekhar. Shekhar 
made an offer he could not refuse—the 
presidentship of the party—and Ajit 
Singh promptly wound up his outfit to 
join the Janata. The Janata leader came 
under attack from his partymen (espe¬ 
cially Ramakrishna Hegde) for making 
Ajit Singh president, but he stood by his 
decision. 

As for Devi Lai, he became very close 




' Off£e the national" 

' executive of the Dal 
wa* announced, the 
battle to capture the 
key posts began. Devi 
Lai with some help , 
fromhls “Chanakya”, 
Sharad Yadav, 
managed to beat the 
quota system and get 
his men appobited to 
ail importanipositione 


the country. In fact, after the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, Devi Lai is the only 
efficient administrator and wise person." 

D evi Lai never misses an opportunity 
to hold forth on all issues of national 
importance. If any national calamity 
occurs, be it a drought in Rajasthan or 
Gujarat, floods in Bihar or the north¬ 
east, a train accident in Kerala or Tamil 
Nadu, Devi Lai is sure to be around, 
handing out largesse on behalf of the 
Haryana government. Whenever the 
CM visits another state, he is sure to 
hold a press conference, in the course of 
which problems of national and interna¬ 
tional importance are discussed. What’s 
more, he has established a good rapport 
with Opposition CMs such as N.T. 
Rama Rao, M. Karunanidhi, Jyoti Basu 
and Prafulla Mahanta, who he hopes will 
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to V. P. Singh and began projecting the 
Raja as an alternative to Rajiv Gandhi. 
He organised several Opposition con¬ 
claves and conferences of Opposition 
chief ministers and finally succeeded in 
forming a unified Opposition party—the 
Janata Dal. In the new dispensation, 
V.P. Singh became president of the 
party, and Devi Lai its Parliamentary 
Board chairman. 

Once the national executive of the 
Janata Dal was announced, the battle to 
capture the key posts of the party 
began. Every faction wanted to gain 
effective control. But the posts were to 
be distributed in accordance with a quota 
system. Devi Lai, with some help from 
his "Chanakya" Sharad Yadav, managed 
to beat the system and get his loyalists 
to man all important positions. The 
manoeuvre has made Lai a hero among 
his supporters. Says former general 
secretary of the Lok Dal K.C. Tyagi: 
“There is no leader in this country like 
Devi Lai. He is fit for the highest post in 


support his cause on the day of reck¬ 
oning. 

His loyalists have now begun promot¬ 
ing his national ambitions. Some 
favourite sayings. "Opposition unity has 
come about only because of the efforts 
of Devi Lai.” "It is not necessary that a 
national leader be comfortable in En¬ 
glish. After all, Zail Singh did not speak 
the tongue proficiently.” “Devi Lai has a 
broader support base than any other 
Opposition leader, so it is only right that 
he should be appointed leader of the 
unified Opposition and become Prime 
Minister. ” 

The stage is set for the Haryana chief 
minister to fulfil his ambition. He has 
provided for all contingencies by cram¬ 
ming the Janata Dal hierarchy with his 
men. All it requires now is that the Dal 
emerge victorious in the next parliamen¬ 
tary polls. And yet another parallel could 
be established between Devi Lai and his 
sometime mentor Charan Singh. 

Rajiv Stiiikl a/New Delhi 
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Pakistan achieves deterrence capability while 
India looks on 


W hen The New York 
Times earned a report 
about Pakistan having 
test-fired a ballistic mis¬ 
sile on 25 Apnl, 1988, it 
was greeted with scepticism the world 
over. United States government officials 


recent disclosures about Pakistan’s nuc¬ 
lear weapons programme were “very 
worrying”. His Pakistani counterpart, 
Benazir Bhutto, however, tried to 
underplay the missile issue by referring 
to it as a "hiccup'" in the normalisation 
process between Islamabad and New 


disclaimed all knowledge ot it and the ! Delhi. She said: "These kinds of hiccups 
Indian government was equally dismis- are expected and will perhaps have 
sive. Recent reports, however, suggest some effect on the process of normalisa- 
that while the world was scoffing, the tion, but not reverse it." That, of 
Pakistani military-scientific establish- course, was not saving much. > 
ment was busy at work. That their In any case, it was not just the Half 
efforts have met with success was missiles that worried India. Much more 
proved by two reports on successful significant ate the less publicised high- 
missife tests carried out in January and altitude rocket tests that Pakistan has 
February this year. been carrying out. On 10 January this 

Of the two experiments, the more year, the Pakistan Space and Upper 
publicised was the February test of the Atmosphere Research Commission 
indigenously produced Pakistani mis- (SUPARCO) is reported to have test- 
siles, Hatf I and Hatl II This was fired a multi-stage deep space rocket 

because the announcement about the and successfully recovered its payload, 
missile test was made by none other The rocket was launched from the 
than Pakistan's chief of army staff, SUPARCO flight test range at Sonmiani, 
General Mirza Askim Beg. Addressing 64 km from Karachi. A SUPARCO 
the students of Rawalpindi’s National spokesman was quoted as having said 
Defence College, General Beg proudly that the rocket reached a maximum 

disclosed that Pakistan had succeeded in velocity of 9,600 kmph and went up to an 

developing one short-range (80 km) and altitude of 600 km. The spokesman also 

one medium-range 1 (300 km) missile. disclosed that the previous highest alti- 
General Beg said the guidance systems tude achieved by a SUPARCO rocket 
of the missiles were indigenously de- was only 450 km. 
veloped and highly accurate. Pakistani Now it seemed that last year’s report 
television followed up by broadcasting about a successful high-altitude rocket 
the spectacular launching of the missiles. launch by Pakistan was not without 

And for the first time, it dawned on foundation. The New York Times, quot- 

Indian military planners that Pakistan’s ing US intelligence sources, had re¬ 
missile programme was for real and right ported (in May 1988) that Pakistan had 
on target. successfully test-fired a long-range mis- 

im missileissue s > I e capable of 

reaching Bombay 
and New Delhi. The 
missile, the news¬ 
paper added, had 
been launched on 25 
April, 1988, and had 
been built with 
Chinese help. At that 
time, Indian defence 
analysts claimed that 
Pakistan could not 
possibly have test- 
fired a long-range 
rocket. 

Indian defence 
strategists argued 
that Pakistan 


Ihe Indian gov- Bsnazlr: underplaying ths missile Issue 
eminent, which had 
so far shrugged off 
reports on Pakistan’s 
missile programme 
successes, was 
forced to react. 

Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, in an inter¬ 
view to the Austra¬ 
lian Broadcasting 
Corporation (ABC), 
expressed concern 
over the testing of a 
"sounding rocket” 
capable of carrying a 
nuclear weapon. He 
also added that 





did not have a firing range large 
enough to test a long-range missile and it 
could not have been tested over the sea 
because international maritime author¬ 
ities had not been informed of it, as is 
normally the practice on such occasions. 
The Indian analysts were at best pre¬ 
pared to concede that Pakistan could 
have launched a Chinese-made ‘Scud’ or 
a ‘Frog’ missile. At that time, the Indian 
government asked the Defence Re¬ 
search and Development Organisation 
(DRDO) to follow up the reports and 
check out their authenticity. Whether 
the DRDO eventually found anything 
remains a matter of conjecture. The 
then minister of state for defence, 
Shivraj Patil, of course, refused to 
comment on the issue pleading lack of 
information. 

I n contrast, the US government and 
media seemed more concerned about 
the missile tests carried out by Pakistan 
The then chief spokesman of the US 
defence department, Dan Howard, went 
on record to say: "I don't have any 
evidence at all." The chief spokesman of 
the state department, Charles Redman, 
was equally non-committal: “We have no 
information to confirm the story. ’’ Inde¬ 
pendent experts wer« equally sceptical. 
Leonard S. Spector, senior associate at 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace, while denying there was 
any truth in The New York Times story, 
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The Indigenous surface-to-air missile: can India take on Pakistan? 


nevertheless admitted that there was "a 
possibility that China might assist Pakis¬ 
tan in obtaining Scud missiles (ot Soviet 

* origin) from North Korea or that they 
might conceivably transfer some other 
missiles to Pakistan.” He added that 
Pakistan might "leapfrog the process of 
indigenous development the way Saudi 
Arabia has done and in the way Iran and 
Iraq have done, which is to import 
missiles from outside”. Spector also 
disclosed that China could transfer tech¬ 
nology for the M-series missiles, which 
have a range of several hundred miles 
and are quite accurate. 

All such speculations about Pakistan's 
missile capabilities, however, assumed 
that the country was a beginner in the 
field. But reports suggest otherwise. 
Pakistan has been trying to build mis¬ 
siles for over a decade. In June 1987, the 
West German magazine, Stem, re¬ 
ported that a West German firm, 
OTRAG , was in the process of enter¬ 
ing into a contract for the manufacture of 
rockets in Pakistan. OTRAG was be¬ 
lieved to have offered Pakistan the 
technology to build a factory for the 
manufacture of rockets that could be 
used as ballistic missiles. Earlier, on 22 
May, 1979, OTRAG's sistei concern, 
the Panama-based Otrag Holding Inler- 

j national, had actually signed an agree- 

* ment with Pakistan for the transfer of 
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rocket technology. The deal was consi¬ 
dered optional and was signed bv the 
firm’s rocket expert. Lutz T, Kayser, 
and executive chief, Klaus-Peter Nickel. 
It cannot be a coincidence that the 
Pakistani press has been reporting the 
test-firing of missiles since 1982. 

In September 1982, a SUPAKCO 
spokesman admitted that a weathei 
rocket they were testing exploded at a 
launch site near Karachi, sevei ely injur¬ 
ing sevetal scientists atid technicians. 
The rocket being tested was said to 
have been 7.5 metres long and was 
being built lor high-altitude weathei 



Speculations about 
Pakistan's missile 
capabilities assumed 
that the country was a 
beginner in the field. 

But Pakistan 
has been trying to 
build missiles for over 
a decade 


experiments. Stray reports of a similar 
kind continued to appear m the Pakistani 
press but did not attract much attention. 
Even the report in January 1984 that 
SUPAKCO had set up a plant for the 
manufacture of rocket engines and prop¬ 
ellant evoked no response. 

I nternational defence experts did not 
lend much credence to the reports on 
Pakistan's achievements in missile tech¬ 
nology and, instead, tended to equate 
them with the frequent boasts made by 
the country's military establishment. 
But all the disclosures, in retrospect, 
were not empty brags As early as in 
July 1982, the SUPAKCO chairman. 
Salim Mahmud, in an interview to the 
Pakistani daily, Thelkiun. admitted that 
Sl'PAKO) was modelled along the lines 
of NASA, the US space agency, and had 
started manufacturing long-range, high- 
altitude lockets. Mahmud was quoted as 
having said that they had acquited all the 
sophisticated facilities foi launching, 
monitoring and even destroying the 
rockets in mid-flight. But Mahmud was 
caiefu! m stressing that SUPAKCO was 
not engaged in defence weapons produc¬ 
tion, although he admitted that the kind 
of work they were doing was applicable 
to the making ot modern missile sys¬ 
tems. 

By the beginning of 1987, Pakistan's 
strides in missile technology were in 
clear evidence In March last year, the 
then Pakistani Prime Minister, Moham¬ 
mad Khan Junejo, toimally commis¬ 
sioned the country's first rocket prop 
ellant plant in the North West Frontier 
Province, about 8(1 km from Islamabad. 
While inaugurating the plant. Juneio said: 
"We do not have any aggiessive designs 
against any country and at the same time 
we are not oblivious to the fact that a 
strong defence capability is a sure 
guarantee for peace." 

I he successful launch ol the (>()() km 
range rocket (or missile) on 10 January 
this year testifies to Pakistan's deter¬ 
mination to acquit e that guarantee Both 
Indian and Western intelligence agencies 
suspect that Pakistan's relatively rapid 
strides in the missile field have largely to 
do with Chinese help. China is known to 
have exported missiles to Saudi Atabia 
and Iran and is suspected to harbour 
ambitions of emerging as a major sup¬ 
plier of military hi-tech products m the 
global market. Besides, China has been 
assiduously building military links with 
Pakistan. China today is the biggest 
supplier of fighter aircraft, artillery and 
tanks to Pakistan. In exchange, Pakistan 
has ceded a vast chunk of terntni v north 
of Kashmir to China. And in all these 
years of the Sino-Soviet cold war, China 








Third World guktedbaOfstic missile 
activities 


i Country 

Ballistic mlasUa 

Description 

| CMna 

CSS-2 

2700-km range exported to Saudt Arabia. 


M-9 

600 -km range, reportedly offered to Syria. 


Id-11 

300-km range, ready tor export, 

India 

Prlthvi 

SLV- 3 ; 

ASLV 

250-km range, 1000-kg payload: flight tested in 
February 1988. * 

operational space launch vehicle: could be con¬ 
verted Into a military IRBM ot 1500 to 2000-km 
range. 


PSLV 

for space launch: tested in 1987 (failure): could be 
converted to an ICBM 


GSLV 

for space launch, 1000-kg payloads Into low-earth 
orbits. 



for space launch. 1000 + kg payloads into 
geosynchronous orbit. 

Iran 

SCUD 

tested with Indigenous chemical warhead In 
February 1988 


Madlum-ranqs 

missile 

130-km range missile reported to have been 
tested and put into mass production. 

Iraq 

SCUD (Upgrade 1) 

650-km range missile: used against Iran. 

900-k(ji range. 


SCUD (Upgrade II) 
Condor 11 

800-km range: in development with Argentina and 
Egypt. 

Pakistan 

Theatre Ballistic 
missile 

tested In May 1988. range perhaps as high as 650 
km; may have been developed with 0TRAG 
assistance. 

Saudi Arabia 

CSS-2 

purchased from China: 2700-km range; reported 
to be modified for non-nuclear munitions delivery. 


Prithvl: India'* guided missile 


’ Prepared by Pen Outfit 


has viewed Pakistan as an important 
military ally in the region. The suspicion 
that China has helped Pakistan’s nuclear 
weapons and missile programmes is, in 
the circumstances, not unfounded. 

The Chinese government has, howev¬ 
er, strenuously contested every claim 
about helping Pakistan’s missile prog¬ 
ramme. In May last year, Li Zhaoxing, a 
Chinese foreign ministry spokesman in 
Beijing, said: “The allegation about Chi¬ 
na’s assistance in Pakistan’s launching of 
a medium-range missile is entirely 
groundless." Misgivings about Chinese 
intentions nevertheless persisted. More 
so because evidence suggests that China 
has been helping Pakistan to reach 
nuclear weapons capability. 

P akistan’s quest for a deterrence 
capability had begun in January 1972 
following the defeat in the war with 


India. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto had sworn to 
make Pakistan a nuclear power. This 
was confirmed by his daughter, Benazir, 
on 26 December last year, when she 
said that had her father not been de¬ 
posed in July 1977, Pakistan would have, 
become a nuclear power by December 
of that year. In his death cell testimony, 
too, Bhutto had highlighted that Pakistan 
was about to reach full nuclear capability 
when he was toppled. Bhutto said that 
posterity would remember him for a 
treaty he had concluded with a foreign 
power after 11 years of patient negotia¬ 
tion, a treaty which would have far- 
reaching impact on Pakistan’s future. 

Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto did not elaborate 
any further, But others did. In his book, 
Aur Line Cut Gaye, Maulana Kausar 
Niazi has written how Bhutto tried to 
raise funds from the Arabs. According to 
Niazi, Agha Shahi and Ghulam Ishaq 


Khan were among the envoys sent to 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq and the Arab Emi¬ 
rates to gather funds. Edgar O’Ballance, 
a British defence analyst who has close 
links with his country’s intelligence com¬ 
munity, disclosed that Pakistan and Chi¬ 
na did conclude a pact for the transfer of 
nuclear weapons technology during 
Bhutto’s visit to China in June 1976, 
which would have enabled Pakistan to 
conduct a nuclear test by December 
1977. 

After Bhutto was overthrown in July 
1977, the Chinese withheld the transfer 
of technology. This was indirectly con¬ 
firmed by a Chinese foreign office 
spokesman during a seminar in Beijing. 
The Indian defence analyst, Dr K. 
Subrahmanyam, who was present on the 
occasion, reported that the Chinese 
official while reacting to a question, 
declared that China was a responsible 
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power and, but for China’s restraint, 
Pakistan would have become a nuclear 
power by 1978. Whether China is still 
exercising restraint is not known, but 
Western intelligence agencies believe 
that China resumed the transfer of 
nuclear weapons technology after 1980 
(following the Soviet invasion of Afgha¬ 
nistan). 

At the same time, Pakistani nuclear 
scientists were independently acquiring 
the technology and material to purify 
uranium. By 1984, they had succeeded 
in making reactor grade (about 3 per 
cent purity) uranium. Abdul Qadeer 
Khan, the Strangelovian father of 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme, in an 
article published in the Defence Journal 
(Karachi) in Apnl 1984, boasted: “There 
is no doubt about it that Pakistan has 
achieved mastery on uranium enrich¬ 
ment by centrifuge method and there is 
no doubt about it either that we have left 
India behind by many years in this most 
sophisticated and invaluable technology 
...Purely fromatheoreticaland academic 
point of view when we are capable of 
enrichment to 3 per cent (i.e.. reactor 
grade), there is nothing which stands in 
our way technically to stop us from 
enriching to 90 per cent (i.e., weapons 
grade), it is this possibility and capability 
(no matter how hypothetical it may be) 
that has sent jitters to Indians and to a 
number of Western countries.’’ 

Subsequent findings only confirmed 
A.Q. Khan’s claims. In January this 
year, a West Orman official enquiry 
confirmed that the nuclear services com¬ 
pany, Neu Technologien GmbH (NTG), 
had exported to Pakistan an entire plant 
for the separation and enrichment of 
tritium, an isotope of hydrogen gas used 
for boosting the yield of nuclear 
weapons. The investigations revealed 
that NTG and an associated company, 
Physicalische Techntsche Beratung. had 
illegally exported a total of Deutsche 
mark 20 million worth of equipment and 
3,000 litres of tritium gas, which could 
be used for the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons over a five-year period. All 
such clues point to the determined 
manner in which the Pakistani military- 
scientific establishment has been buying, 
stealing and developing technology to 
make a nuclear bomb. 

And it is no coincidence that Pakistani 
officials are progressively getting less 
discreet about their nuclear capability. 
Last year, the private US think-tank 
committee, the Carnegie task force on 
Non-Proliferation, reported that an 
"open-ended” nuclear arms race was in 
progress in the Indian subcontinent. The 
Task Force noted with dismay that 
General Zia-ul Haq no longer pretended 

I that his country’s nuclear programme is 
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entirely peaceful. This was in response 
to General Zia’s public boast that Pakis¬ 
tan's nuclear capability was now so 
advanced that it served as a deterrent 
against India. After years of obfuscation, 
the Pakistani leadership was finally be¬ 
ginning to admit what the world had long 
suspected. 

O n 8 February, 1989, the Pakistani 
ambassador to the United States, 
Jamsheed K.A. Marker, said on US TV 
that his country was on the verge of 
nuclear weapons capability. “It is right to 
say that we are one of the threshold 
states,” he admitted unabashedly. This 
was significant, considering that the US 
administration was threatening to dis¬ 
continue its $4.2 billion economic and 
military aid to Pakistan. Former US 
President Ronald Reagan, in a letter to 
the Democratic House Speaker Jim 
Wright, admitted that the administration 
was nearing its limits of being able to 
continue certifying that Pakistan does 
not possess a nuclear bomb. 

Reagan was reported as having said: 
“ The Congress should be aware that as 
Pakistan’s capabilities grow and if evi¬ 


dence about its activities continue to 
accumulate, this process of annual certi¬ 
fication will require the President to 
reach judgements about the status of 
Pakistani nuclear activities that may be 
difficult or impossible to make with any 
degree of certainty. ” Quoting US intelli¬ 
gence sources, Newsweek reported last 
month that Pakistan has enough compo¬ 
nents to make as many as four bombs in 
a few weeks or months. Given a choice 
between US aid and the nuclear bomb, 
Pakistan, it was felt, would opt for the 
latter. The US administration conse¬ 
quently would be satisfied if it could 
"cap” Pakistan’s nuclear programme and 
help channel it towards non-inilitary 
areas. 

What the Indian government feels 
about Pakistan's deterrence capability is 
not clear beyond the fact that it is 
“worrying". Indian hawks, prominent 
among them Dr K. Subrahmanyam, feel 
that the government's lackadaisical atti¬ 
tude to Pakistan’s nuclear and missile 
programmes is extremely disturbing. In 
a front-page article in the Hindustan 
Times, Dr Subrahmanyam decried the 
Indian government’s decision to softped- 



The Frog missile: Pakistan's prized acquisition? 



In his death cell 
testimony, Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto had 
highlighted that 
Pakistan was about to 
reach full nuclear 
capability when he 
was toppled. This was 
confirmed by Ms 
daughter, Benazir 


al its missile programme. “In this year of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s centennial it will be 
useful to recall that he, a prince of 
peace, died a broken-hearted man, felt 
betrayed by the Chinese and was 
charged with ‘credulity and negligence’ 
by no less a person than President 
Radhaknshnan," he wrote, adding, “The 
present Prime Minister is placing him¬ 
self in an analogous position of vulner¬ 
ability and if he does not take the correct 
and harsh decision of going ahead with 
the missile tests, he is making himself 
liable to be charged like his grandfather 
with credulity and negligence.” The 
launching of the Pakistani missiles, it 
now appears, will flag off another frene¬ 
tic military race in the subcontinent. 
IndrmN Bwtarjto/Neir MM 
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Bedlam in the House 


Congress (I) ML As 
humiliate former state 
Governor Nurul Hasan 
inside the Assembly 

Everyone had expected a 
stormy beginning to the 
budget session of the 
West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. But no one 
ever imagined that the 
incident would take such 
an ugly turn and i reate parliamentary 
history of sorts. 

When the erudite Governor of West 
Bengal, Professor Nurul Hasan, was 
midway through his inaugural speech of 

Subrata Mukher|ee Ilea in pain attar the 
•cuttle: unruly behaviour 


lihi 

< 


* 




the budget session of the state Assem¬ 
bly on 27 February—this was Hasan's 
last public appearance before he took 
over as Governor of Orissa—several 
Congress(I) MLAs demanded that a 
reference be made to the brutal murder 
of T.S. Gurung, the CPKM) member of 
the Rajya Sabha. But an unperturbed 
Hasan went ahead with his job despite 
shouts and counter-shouts from the 
Opposition and ruling benches Unable 
to force the Governor to stop his 
"motivated speech”, the Congress(I) 
decided to walk out. 

But the matter did not end there. 
Even as some of the Opposition MLAs 
were leaving the House. Subrata 
Mukherjee, the fiery Congress(l) MLA, 
and his stomitroopers rushed to the 
podium and began waving placards at 
Governor Hasan. Some of them even 
pushed and threw paper balls at the 
agitated Governor. 

All this while the ruling Left Front 
MLAs, including chief minister Jyoti 
Basu, remained silent spectators. But 
when they found that the Governor was 
being physically harassed, some of them 
led by the fisheries minister Kiranmoy 
Nanda pounced on the agitating Con¬ 
gress MLAs and started beating them 
up. Somehow, the Governor read out 
the last sentence of his speech and left 
the House escorted by his security staff. 

But more embarrassment for Hasan 
was to follow. Outside, some of the 
Congress MLAs flung themselves in 
front of the Governor’s car while others 
danced on the bonnet. They had to be 
bodily lifted before his car could speed 
out of the Assembly compound. 

Inside the House, the fighting con¬ 
tinued for some more time. At the end of 
it all, a profusely bleeding Subrata 
Mukherjee and a badly bruised Sultan 
Ahmed were rushed to the hospital. 
Later Mukherjee complained: “The be¬ 
haviour of the ruling party MLAs was 
despicable. I was only protesting, which 
is my legitimate right, and yet 1 was 
beaten up. ” Abdus Sattar, the leader of 
the Congress Legislature Party, conde¬ 
mned “the attack on Opposition MLAs 
by the CPI(M) on the floor of the 
Assembly". 

But many political observers believe 
that the harassment of the Governor by 
the Congress(I) MLAs was a pre¬ 
planned affair. Ever since Hasan took 
over as Governor of West Bengal, the 
state unit of the Congress(I) has been 


complaining that he was “extremely 
close” to the Left Front government. 
Some of them publicly denounced the 
Governor. But the impartial Hasan re¬ 
fused to “appease” the Congress! I) 
bosses of the state. Some Congress! I) 
leaders brought up Hasan's stint in 
Moscow as India’s ambassador. They 
were living to depict him as a man with 
leftist leanings. Many senior leaders of 
the ruling party believe that Nurul Hasan 
was shifted to Orissa due to his impartial 
stand on several tricky issues. Natural¬ 
ly, the Congress(I) seized what was 
probably their last opportunity to “teach 
the (iovernor a lesson". Said chief 



Governor Hasan being escorted out of the 
Houee: humiliated 

minister Jyoti Basu immediately after 
the scuffle: "What has happened is 
unimaginable. I did not know that Con¬ 
gressmen could go to such lengths.” 

The Govemordias taken a firm stand 
on the issue. Immediately after the 
incident, Hasan wrote to Prime Minister 
and Congress(I) president Rajiv Gandhi 
complaining about some of the senior <■ 
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H state Congress leaders, in the angry 
missive, the Governor is also believed to 
have referred to Ins running battle with 
the Congress unit during his stint in 
Calcutta. 

Political observers feel that the un¬ 
seemly incident will only help the ruling 
party to defend itself during the debate 
on many crucial issues. In fact, the 
budget session was an ideal opportunity 
for the Congress(I) to embarrass the 
Left Front government: issues like the 
Bengal Lamp controversy, the Calcutta 
Tramways scandal, and the Behala 
rapeseed oil tragedy were all handy 
weapons to exploit. But now that the 
Congress(I) is itseit embroiled in a 
controversy, the ruling party will sail 
^ through the session smoothly. 

1 The recent incident may go down in 
parliamentary history as infamous but 
Governors of West Bengal had to deal 



with tricky situations in the Assembly 
even in the past. In 1967, the then 
Governor, Dharmavira. was insulted in¬ 
side the House by the Opposition, many 
of whom are now members of the ruling 
party. Yet again in 1984, Governor B.D. 
Pande was heckled by Congress MLAs 
and the national flag on his car was tom 
down. But veteran politicians think that 
Nurul Hasan's humiliation has no para¬ 
llels. 

Debaahla Bhattacharya/CafcuMa 



Ar|un Singh (extreme right) with Azad and Sitaram Kaari; keeping taba on hla rivals 

His Majesty's Secret 
Service 


ft*-*'"'- r. 

Former chief minister Arjun 
Singh is accused of spying on 
his rivals 

For a man whose fond¬ 
ness for detective and spy 
thrillers is well-known, 
Arjun Singh has not been 
averse to playing cloak- 
and-dagger games him¬ 
self. The motive: to keep 
one step ahead his adversaries. 

Ever since he was sent to Bhopal for 
his second term as chief minister, Arjun 
Singh had to live with dissidence. Not 
that the rebels in his own party bothered 
him too much, but the fact that they 
were being egged on by senior Delhi 
Congressmen and even aided by them, 
irked him. The only way, Arjun Singh 
realised, he could maintain his suprema¬ 
cy was to know what moves his ‘‘ene¬ 
mies" were contemplating against him. 

Accordingly, he organised a parallel 
security net in Delhi. The job of the 
security wing: prying into the private 
lives of a handful of Union ministers and 
the Congress top brass. Thanks to Singh 
being a target of terrorists because of 
his association with Punjab, the security 
set-up never raised suspicion. It was 
attached to the Madhya Pradesh Bhavan 
in Delhi ostensibly to protect Arjun 
Singh. 


The existence of the parallel security 
set-up would not have come out into the 
open had not two of the men involved 
been caught. On 22 January 1989, barely 
two days after the judgment on the 
Churhat Lottery Case was delivered and 
Singh had rushed to Delhi to protect his 
chief ministerial chair, two securitymen 
were caught snooping around the resi¬ 
dences of Union railway minister and 
arch-rival Madhavrao Scindia and the 
minister attached to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office, Sheila Dixit. On interroga¬ 
tion, the two blurted out an astounding 
story. The MP chief minister Arjun 
Singh, the two said, had asked them to 
keep a strict watch on some Delhi 
politicians. 



Vora and Scindia: unaware 


the parallel security set-up was 
headed by M.C. Trikha, who had been 
the director-general (intelligence) in 
Punjab when Singh was the Governor of 
the state. By the time Arjun Singh 
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became the MP chief minister, Trikha 
had retired as additional director-general 
of the Intelligence Bureau. Singh gave 
Trikha an extension and appointed him 
adviser to the Madhya Pradesh director- 
general of police in April 1988. 

On his part Trikha got V.K. Pawar 
appointed deputy commissioner (secur¬ 
ity) at the Madhya Pradesh Bhavan in 
Delhi. To assist Pawar there were two 
DSPs, R.K. Sinha and G.S. Rajput, and 
four inspectors, D.D. Tripathi, V.D. 
Tomar, T.N. Awasthi and V.B. Pande. 
In addition, there was a head constable 
and a couple of drivers. These men not 
only kept tabs on Union ministers Motil- 
al Vora. M. L. Fotedar, Madhavrao Scin- 
dia and Sheila Dixit but also on Congress 
party functionaries Sitaram Kesri, Ghu- 
iam Nabi Azad and the then Bihar 
Governor, Govind Narain Singh. 



M.L. Fotedar: under surveillance 


The discovery of the parallel security 
set-up did not apparently embarrass 
Arjun Singh. On 24 January 1989, when 
Bhopal was thick with rumours of 
Madhavrao Scindia taking over as the 
chief minister of the state, Singh got 
M.C. Trikha to work for him. At around 
11.15 in the morning, Trikha dictated a 
lengthy three-page note to the joint 
director (IB), J.D. Saxena, in Delhi 
listing a series of charges against 
•Madhavrao Scindia. If Madhavrao Scin¬ 
dia was appointed chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh, Trikha told Saxena, 
the next day’s newspapers would publish 
stories on the charges against the rail¬ 
way minister. It was a veiled threat: if 
Arjun Singh was being forced out on 
charges of corruption, the integrity of 
the person who would be taking over 
was equally questionable. Trikha, and by 
proxy Arjun Singh, had hoped that the 
message would reach the Congress high 
command. It apparently did. 

Tlritimkar GhoMBhopal 
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Arms and the actor 



Is Sunjay Dutt guilty of 
smuggling weapons into the 
country? 

The loss was first de¬ 
tected minutes after Air- 
India’s Flight 102 from 
New York touched down 
at Bombay's Sahar Air¬ 
port on 25 February. Sun- 
jay Dutt, actor son of 
Sunil Dutt, MP, who had arrived by the 
flight from New York, reported to the 
airline’s officials that of the nine pieces of 
luggage he was carrying, five were 
missing. Nothing unusual, the airport 
staff remarked, adding that the baggage 
might have been mistakenly offloaded at 
London’s Heathrow Airport during the 
brief stopover there. Relieved, Sunjay 
Dutt left for home. 

But in retrospect, Sunjay must be 
blaming himself for an act of indiscretion 
in reporting the loss. For, within hours 
of the young filmstar leaving the luggage 
counter, the Sahar Airport authorities 
received a message from their counter¬ 
parts in Heathrow confirming that Sun- 
jay's luggage had been traced but, the 
London customs had seized one of the 
cases after it was found to contain at 
least 250 bullets, and a number 
of knives and daggers of 
different shapes and sizes. 

On 28 February, the case 
containing the arms was 
sent to the authorities in 
Bombay who immediately 
seized the luggage. What 
is more, when the Bom¬ 


bay customs officials rang up Sanjay’s 
house to report the matter, they were 
told that the actor had left for an 
unknown destination. 

The incident, harmless as it may 
seem, has ruffled quite a few feathers 
among Air-India’s top brass and has 
raised important questions about the 
security of air travellers. After the 
suspected sabotage that led to the crash 
of Air-India’s ‘Kanishka’ in July 1985, the 
airline authorities beefed up •security at 
US and Canadian airports. In fact, Air- 
India has even hired an American secur¬ 
ity agency to scan passenger baggage 
before they are loaded on the aircraft. 
Many people, thus, have expressed 
surprise as to how such a large number 
of arms in Sunjay’s luggage could go 
undetected. Is Air-India’s security at 
important airports lax?Or, was it that 
Sunjay was treated as a VIP due to his 
celebrity status and his baggage not 
checked at all? 

Rajan Jetley, managing director of 
Air-lndia, however, gave a clean chit to 
his staff. “There was no lapse on the 
part of my security people m New 
York," he said, adding: “You can bring m 
rifles and pistols as long as you have 
licence for it." 

Jetley’s assertion notwithstanding, 
Sunjay Dutt will still have to account for 
the large quantity of arms that he was 
smuggling into the country. 
And this time, Dutt will 
have to draw on more 
than just his acting skills 
to get out of the mess. 
Olga Ta\\\*l Bombay 
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The rise of regionalism 


Two new parties claim to be 
protectors of the Kannadiga 
identity 

Despite the south being a 
formidable bastion of re¬ 
gional parties, Karnataka 
so far has remained im¬ 
mune to the virus of ling¬ 
uistic chauvinism. But it is 
no longer so with two 
socio-political organisations, the Kanna¬ 
da Desha and the Karnataka Pragathi 
Kanga. shedding their pretentions to 
make public their ambitions: both parties 


Congress ministry and eventually led to 
its downfall. But though the Sanga had 
mass support, it did not contest the 
elections. Explains Nanjundaswamy: 
“The movement was not mature 
enough. Today we are much stronger 
and will contest all the 224 Assembly 
seats." However, the Kaitha Sanga did 
contest seven Lok Sabha seats in 19.S4 
but drew a blank. 

While it is too eiyly to predict whether 
regional parties will emerge as .1 strong 
force in Karnataka politics, one thing is 
certain: the political atmosphere ot the 
state has undergone a change and most 
of the parties in the fray are suddenly 
pandering to the identity and demands of 


Nanjundaswamy (lift) and L&nkaah: mass support 

are going to contest the forthcoming tl 
polls in the state. What is more, neither f< 
is going to have any alliance with any of a 
the mainstream national parties. h 

In that case, the ruling Janata Dal has it 
every' reason to feel worried. For, the ri 
Kannada Desha, though just over a year it 
old, is led by the influential leader of the u 
state’s farmers’ movement, Prof. M.D. v 
Nanjundaswamy. And the Karnataka T 
Pragathi Kanga is led by the formidable 0 
P. Lankesh, the crusading editor of the a 
Kannada weekly, Lankesh Patrike. K 
Though the general elections are still far 
away, both the Kannada Desha and the n 
Pragathi Ranga have already launched a p 
statewide campaign and are making a b 
serious bid for power. u 

Though regional parties have made a tl 
late entry into Karnataka politics, they it 
were in may ways responsible for the b 
defeat of the Congress(I) at the hands of ci 
the Janata Party in 1983. At that time, a e 
powerful farmers’ movement led by w 
Prof. Nanjundaswamy’s Kaitha Sanga K 
had exposed the chinks in Gundu Rao’s P 


the Kannadigas. Even Deve Gowda, the 
former strongman of the Hegde Cabinet 
and who now heads a rebel Janata Party, 
has declared that his party would see to 
it that the state got a fair share of the 
river waters and would reserve a major¬ 
ity of the jobs in state government 
undertakings for the Kannadigas. And 
with both the Kannada Desha and the 
Pragathi Kanga fighting for the primacy 
of Kannada in education at the primary 
and secondary levels, the key word in 
Karnataka politics is "regionalism". 

Though the ruling Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment in Karnataka does not appear to be 
perturbed by the recent turn of events, 
both V.P. Singh and Hegde are not 
willing to take any chances with either of 
the two regional parties. In the coming 
months the two central party leaders will 
be touring the state extensively to 
counter Nanjundaswamy’s and Lank- 
esh’s campaign. Only time will tell 
whether regionalism has come to stay in 
Karnataka politics. 

Prakash Balawadl iBsngabre 
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An empty polling booth : no solution 

Row over 
rolls 

The state government and the 
Centre cross swords over the 
revision of electoral lists 

Ever since the anti- 
■xi .TpH foreigners agitation in 

Assam gained momentum 

in the late Seventies, 
mmmM elections in the state have 
always been marked by 
controversies and vio¬ 
lence. In the 1980 Lok Sabha elections, 
polling could not be held in 12 out of the 
state's 14 constituencies as the agitators 
had given a call to boycott the polls. The 
1983 Assembly elections too was a 
farce, thrust upon unwilling voters by a 
determined and pro-Congtess(I) state 
bureaucracy. 

Once again, the spectre of a poll 
boycott looms large with both the ruling, 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) party and 
the All Assam Students Union (AASU) 
insisting on the revision of the state's 
electoral rolls on the basis of the 1966 
voters’ list. This is their precondition for 
allowing the next general elections to be 
held in the state in December 1989. 
Already, the AGP and the AASU have 
held several rallies in New Delhi and 
different parts of Assam to popularise 
their demand. 

But the Centre is in no mood to 
concede the demand of the AGP and the 
AASU. The Election Commission has 
already ordered a house-to-house enum¬ 
eration of voters in Assam as part of the 
nationwide exercise to update the 
electoral rolls. Said Santosh Mohan Dev, 
the Union minister of state for home 
who hails from Assam: “There is no 
need of any cut-off year for the revision 
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of electoral rolls, which should proceed 
according to existing rules’.’ The AASU's 
new general secretary, Sammujal Bhat- 
taehar> t, ictorted: "Any attempt to 
conduct the next polls in the state on the 
basis of the 1985 rolls—which is full of 
the names of foreigners—would be re¬ 
sisted with the last drop of our blood.” 

What has further complicated the 
issue is the tacit support extended to 
AASU's demand by the Assam govern¬ 
ment. Recently, chief minister Prafulla 
Mahanta justified the need to revise the 
Assam electoral rolls on the basis of the 
1966 list as the Assam Accord had laid 
down that the names 
of ‘foreigners’ who 
entered the state be¬ 
tween 1966 and 1971 
would be struck off 
from the updated vo- 
ters’ list. Said 
Mahanta: "The re¬ 
sidency of voters in 
the state prior to 
1971 has become the 
main criterion of any 
ru m.h.nt. revision exercise af- 

Accord was signed in July 1985 between 
the Centre and the AASU leaders. 
Whatever legal status that the 1971 rolls 
had during the last revision in 1985 now 
stands transferred to the 1966 rolls.” 

But Santosh Mohan Dev thinks that 
the AASU’s demand is a clear violation 
of the Assam Accord which had explicitly 
stated that the names of 'foreigners’, to 
be detected by a tribunal, would be 
struck off the existing rolls. And, at the 
time of the signing of the accord, the 
1985 rolls were in force. 



The controversy over the revision of 
electoral rolls began in December 1987 
when chief minister Mahanta shot off a 
letter to the chief election commission¬ 
er, R.V.S. Peri Sastri, demanding that 
the 1966 rqlls should be used as the 
draft for the proposed updating of the 
voters’ list in the state. The Election 
Commission promptly put the ball in the 
court of the Union home ministry on the 
ground that there were "certain legal 
issues involved in the controversy”. 

The home ministry, which has all 
along been advocating that the 1985 
electoral rolls should be used as the 
basis for any revision work, asked the 
attorney general, K. Parasaran, to arbi¬ 
trate on the thorny issue. Parasaran 
ruled in favour of the 1985 voters’ list. 
But the verdict has failed to satisfy the 
Assam government and the AASU. Un¬ 
less the issue is sorted out soon, Assam 
could well witness another round of 
violence during the next general elec¬ 
tions. 

Santami Ghosh/SflcAvr 



Sscurltymen Inside the Golden Temple after the army action: heavy Damages 


The price of Operation 
Bluestar 


The SGPC demands Rs 
1,000 crores from the 
government 

It is almost five years 
since the Centre ordered 
troops into the Golden 
Temple. But Bluestar 
seems far from fading out 
from public memory. 
Once again the images of 
death and destruction are bound to 
reappear now that the Shiromani Gurd- 
wara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) 
and the central government are prepar¬ 
ing for another round of legal battle over 
the issue of compensation. 

Soon after Operation Bluestar, the 
SGPC had filed a suit claiming Rs 1,000 
crores from the government for the 
damage caused to the holy shrine during 
the army action. Now, five years later, 
the SGPC has pleaded in court that it 
should be declared an indigent party. 
The committee's lawyer, Suijit Singh 
Sood, declared before the Punjab High 
Court that the coffers of the SGPC were 
empty since devotees had stopped visit- i 
ing the Golden Temple. And, with the 
SGPC’s accounts showing a balance of 
Rs 10-15 lakhs, they were hardly in a 
position to pay the amount of Rs 10 
crores mentioned in the petition as court 
fees. 

The case was then transfer¬ 
red to the Delhi High Court. An interest¬ 
ing legal battle is likely to follow with the 
government’s senior counsel, R.K. 
Anand, arguing that the SGPC’s case 


lias no legal standing. According to the 
lawyer, the crucial point is that the Rs 
1,000-crore suit has been filed ‘against 
the Indian Army, which was acting on 
orders from the government. The 
SGPC, on the other hand, claims that 
the Sikh community suffered a deep 
sense of injury to their honour and 
self-respect due to the army operation. 
Moreover, the loss in material terms 
was far more than what has been 
claimed. The SGPC had also sent 
notices to ministers of the Indira Gandhi 
Cabinet to appear m court since they had 
collectively taken the decision to send 
troops into the Golden Temple. 

The government counsel explained 
that since the operation was carried out 
when the state was under the Punjab 
Disturbed Areas Act, the SGPC’s peti¬ 
tion was bound to be rejected by the 
Delhi High Court. For, during the hear¬ 
ings, the government lawyer would 
refer to a landmark Supreme Court 
judgement delivered in 1965 in the ) 
famous Kashmiri Lal-Ralliya Ram case. 
Ralliya Ram, a goldsmith, was travelling 
in a train when the police confiscated the 
jewellery in his possession and kept 
them in a toshakhana. Ralliya Ram was 
forced to file a suit against the police 
when the ornaments were apparently 
stolen from the treasury. The Supreme 
Court, however, judged that the case 
was inadmissible as the police was acting 
on behalf of the state. 

If the precedent set by the Supreme 
Court is followed by the Delhi High 
Court, then the beleagueed SGPC will 
have a difficult task making the govern¬ 
ment cough up Rs 1,000 crores. k 

RHu Sarin/Mtw DmtM 
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Tribals’ land in trouble 


NTR’s decision to amend the 
land acquisition law angers 
the state’s underprivileged 

Year after year, money¬ 
lenders and land-grabbers 
have reduced them to 
penury. The revenue and 
forest officials have been 
merciless and the police¬ 
men, brutal. Now, the 
tribals of Andhra Pradesh have a new 
enemy: the Telugu Desam government, 
headed by N.T. Rama Rao. Even the 
Saffron Caesar, once the saviour of 
Telugu pride and protector of the under¬ 
privileged, is not above suspicion. 

The reason: NTR’s decision to repeal 
Regulation 1 of the Andhra Pradesh 
Scheduled Areas Land Transfer 
(Amendment) Act of 1970 which debar¬ 
red a non-tribal from owning land in the 
notified tribal areas. This move, the 
tribals feel, would provide legitimacy to 
non-tribals holding illegal land in these 
areas. 

It is indeed strange that the govern¬ 
ment decided to repeal the regulation as 
only seven of the 16-member state 
Tribal Advisory Committee (TAC) sup¬ 
ported the decision. While six members 
did not attend the meeting, two mem¬ 
bers, Chanda Lingaiah, a Congress(I) 
MLA, and Kunja Bojji of the CPI(M) 
walked out midway through the meet¬ 
ing. Another MLA—Gummadi Narsaih 
of the CPI(ML)—denied supporting the 
move. It was clearly a decision by the 
minority, and against the interests of the 
minority tribals. 

But the controversial and widely con¬ 
demned decision was not totally unex¬ 
pected. The council had met seven 
times in the last one year to discuss the 
issue. One day after the council’s deci¬ 
sion, NTR himself announced that the 
regulation was “deemed to have been 
repealed”. Even earlier, during an all¬ 
party meeting in April last year, the CM 
had recommended that the regulation be 
repealed. 

Meanwhile, Kumudben Joshi, the 
Governor, who is the constitutionally 
appointed administrator of scheduled 
areas, has been urged not to give in. She 
has been reminded repeatedly of her 
power to overrule the TAC’s decision. 

It will be a lonely battle for the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP). Its allies—the 
BJP, the CPI(M) and the Janata Dal— 



have agreed to join forces against the 
TDP on the tribal issue. The CPI(M) 
state secretary, Balagangadhara Rao, 
refuted NTR’s claim about the unanimity 
of the decision. Later, however, the 
CPI(M) modified its stand. On 15 Febru¬ 
ary, the party’s state committee deman¬ 
ded that “non-tribal farmers holding five 
acres of wet land or ten acres of dry land 
prior to 1975 in the scheduled areas 
should not be evicted." 

The tribals are obviously outraged. At 
Dhammapeta in Khammam district, 
mandat panchayat president Kondru 
Sriramulu, asked for the resignation of 
all the Girijan MLAs. The new move, he 
said, would turn the tribals into bonded 
labourers. Tribal TDP leaders were 
equally unhappy. “The tribal MLAs will 
be held responsible,” said Dammupeta 



Tribal* protesting: upset with NTR 

mandat Telugu Desam president, Madha 
Nageshwara Rao. 

Attempts to repeal Regulation 1 have 
also been ^nade in the past. One such 
move was frustrated by Justices M.P. 
Thakkar and B.C. Ray of the Supreme 
Court. “Originally, all the lands in these 
tribal tracts were owned by tribals. With 
the advent of non-tribals in the late 19th 
and early 20th century, ownership of the 
lands changed hands. This change of 
ownership was a result of exploitation 
arising from money-lending operations 
and from dubious and unconscionable 
dealings in the course of trade...The 
legislation (Regulation 1) ...aims at the 
restoration to the tribals the lands that 
originally belonged to them," the judges 
said while dismissing a petition on 14 
July, 1988. 

Mukundan C. Msnon/NjutoraM 


Betrayed by 
New Delhi 


The Assamese oppose the 
Centre’s decision to set up a 
university in the 
Bengali-dominated Barak 
Valley 


‘We have been bet¬ 
rayed,” thundered the 
normally reticent chief 
minister of Assam, Pra- 
fulla Mahanta. Reacting 
angrily to the Centre’s 
decision to set up a cen¬ 
tral university in the Barak Valley, 
Mahanta shot off a letter of protest to 
Rajiv Gandhi. “The Centre’s decision 
was taken without consulting the state 
government,” said the CM later. While 
there were glum faces in Tezpur, where 
the All Assam Students Union (AASU) 
called a 12-hour bandh, and other parts 
of the Brahmaputra Valley, the Bengalis 
of Barak Valley were jubilant. Local boy 
Santosh Mohan Dev, now Union minis¬ 
ter of state for home, has apparently 
ensured that the appeals of the ethnic 
Assamese were not heard in the Delhi 
durbar. 

After the accord, which ended the 
six-year-old agitation, Rajiv Gandhi had 
become a hero with the Assamese. The 
Prime Minister had promised, among 
other things, to set up a central universi¬ 
ty in the state. The government of 
Assam wanted the university to be 
located in Tezpur, a central location. 
The Centre’s decision to reward the 
Bengalis of Cachar for their loyalty to 
the Congress(I), at the expense of the 
Assamese in the Biahmaputra Valley,is a 
blow to the Prime Minister’s popularity 
and the CongresstD’s chances of making 
inroads in the state. The Congress(l), 
routed in the 1985 Legislative Assembly 
elections, will find it even more difficult 
to regain lost ground because of the 
Centre’s “callous disregard for the 
Assamese". The local state Congres- 
s(I), however, has not given up hope. 

But the Bengalis of Cachar are happy. 
Many Bengalis believe that it was almost 
impossible for the Bengali students to 
study at the universities in Dibrugarh 
and Guwahati because of the anti- 
Bengali sentiment among the Assamese. 
Radhika Ramaseshan/Cuwatiati 
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106 words per minute, the super speed achieved 
on the PR IMA at the National Speed Typing 
Championship due to its light touch. 

123 hours of non-stop typing has earned PRIMA 
a place in the Guiness Book. That’s how durable and 
trouble-free the PRIMA is. 

In fact, PRIMA incorporates a host of features like 
end-of-page indicator, the vertical line facility etc. 

And is available in 15 typestyles, most Indian 
languages and select foreign languages. 

As for after-sales-service, PRIMA is backed by 
an unmatched nationwide service network. 

Small wonder then that Godrej PRIMA is 
India’s No.1 typewriter. 
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India’s Premier Typewriter. 
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NEWS 


Big Brother is the 
villain 






Ershad’s government accuses India of 
supporting a secessionist movement 

■■■■ India's role in the creation of Bangladesh 
notwithstanding, bitter feelings and mutual 
r aX TBS1 suspicion have always characterised Indo- 
jljMjSKtf Bangla relations. The image of the ugly Indian 
"*■ j is so deeply ingrained in the Bangladeshi 

psyche that whenever Ershad’s government 
■HBiil finds itself at a loss to deal with its problems, it 
conveniently turns an accusing finger towards the Big Brother 
of the region. 

Once again Bangladesh has had an opportunity to cry wolf. 
The authorities now allege that the Left Front government in 
West Bengal is covertly supporting a movement which is_ 
striving to carve out a separate land in Bangladesh for those 
who had left the country for India during the Partition of the 
subcontinent in 1947. 

At the forefront of the movement is an organisation called 
the Swadhin Biplobi Parishad or the Independent Bangabhumi 
Revolutionary Council, which is demanding a separate state 
within Bangladesh territory for the members of the country's 
minority Hindus. The proposed state is to be located in 
south-western Bangladesh, bordering the Indian state of 
West Bengal. What has made Indian intentions suspect is the 
fact that the Parishad was formed in West Bengal and sources 



Bangladeshi* entering India: Into th# promised land 

in Dhaka believe that the movement is being encouraged by 
the state’s ruling elite. 

In the wake of increased activities by the so-called 'Banga 
Sena' (Soldiers of Bengal) in the last few months, the 
Bangladesh government ordered a crackdown on elements 
believed to have links with the movement inside the country. 
The police operation resulted in the arrests of over 100 
people from the districts of Khulna, Jessore, Satkhira, 
Barisal, Kushtia, Faridpur and Gopalgunj, many of who are 
members and leaders of the Bangladesh Awami League and 
its allies. What is surprising is that some of those arrested 
even belong to the ruling Jatiya Party. Prior to these 
detentions, around 270 persons were held by the police in 
Faridpur for attempting to cross over to India, The reason for 
their attempt was a fear that communal riots were about to 
break out in Bangladesh. 

Alamgfr Hoaaain / Dhaka 


A \ All India 

Management 

j Association. 


Announces 


AIMA Diploma in Management 

by Correspondence 
(Recognised by the Govt, of India) 
Commencing October 1989. 


• Study centres are available in 36 
cities, examination centres in 46 
towns, library facility in 30 
prominent libraries. 

• Current enrolment exceeds 8000 
students. Many Public and Private 
Sector Organisations, State 
Governments & Institutions are 
encouraging their personnel to 
undergo this programme by 
providing them facilities and 
incentives. 

Eligibility : Graduation, minimum 
25 years age, (no upper age limit) 
and 3 years experience in 
supervisory capacity as on 
October 1, 1989. 

Duration : The programme is 
offered in 3 parts with flexibility of 
completing in a maximum of 
7 years. 

Admission Test : Sunday May 21, 
1989 in 58 centres all over India. 

Prospectus : Can be obtained 
upto April 3, 1989 from AIMA by 
sending a crossed DD/IPO of 
Rs. 20/- in favour of “All India 
Management Association” payable 
at New Delhi. 

Also available on cash payment for 
Rs. 15/- from : 

Studies & Research Division 

All India Management Association 

Management House, § 

14 Institutional Area | 

Lodhi Road, g 

New Delhi-110 003. j 
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Vasantrao Patil 


( 1917 — 1989 ) 



B reathless after addressing a 
meeting m Sholapur, ' Vasantrao 
Patil was rushed to hospital, 
where lie had a mild heart attack. Patil. 
stubborn and insistent as always, de¬ 
manded that he be admitted to a Bombay 
hospital. Vasantdada, as he was affec¬ 
tionately called, could not be flown out; 
because of his breathing problem, he had 
to be taken by train. It was to be his last 
nde. Three hours after he reached 
Bombay, on 1 March, “the samrat of 


Sangli” was dead. 

Four times in his illustrious career, 
Patil had been made chief minister of 
Maharashtra. But the road to the Man- 
tralaya began in the state's sugar belt— 
as the 'chieftain' of Sangli. 

When V. P. Naik was chief minister in 
the Sixties arid Seventies, Patil and Y.B 
Chavan, the other Maratha lion, were 
the powers behind the throne. For 11 
long years, Naik heeded the advice of 


Dada, a voice of the downtrodden and 
leader of the powerful Maratha lobby. 

Master of the toppling game, Dada 
took over from S.B. Chavan in April 
1977. When he became chief minister, 
he brought a little of his rustic Sangli 
with him. Very quickly, the sartorial 
styles on the sixth floor of Mantraiaya 
began to change: back in fashion were 
dhotis, starched white shirts and the 
Gandhi cap. Naik, his suave and shikar- 
loving predecessor, had spent his days 
thoughtfully smoking his pipe. Dada was 
more at home with his people. Daily, 
people came to get a darshani to tell him 
about their problems and ask for advice. 
Most of them went home happy; one of 
their own was chief minister. 

Then the politics of Delhi began to 
change. The central rulers began to get 
increasingly suspicious of the growing 
strength of the Marathas. Delhi decided 
to play safe. It became politically expe¬ 
dient to send weak, spineless men as 
chief ministers. The strong men like 
Dada were destined for political oblivion. 
Dada saw this coming, which is why he 
supported organisations like the 
Maratha Mahasangh, and even the Patit 
Pawan and the Shiv Sena. He did not 
want Maharashtra to be a pawn, of the 
Centre. 

Patil held various portfolios in S.B. 
Chavan's Cabinet before he was dropped 
in 1976. Angry and defiant, he resigned 
as member of the Legislative Council 
and decided to take political sanyas. But 
he returned the following year, to turn 
the tables on S. B. Chavan, become chief 
minister, parting company with Mrs 
Gandhi and later, rejoin her. 

A.R. Antulay, who was made chief 
minister in 1980, remained a bitter 
political enemy. He worked for the 
downfall of every chief minister till he 
took over in 1983. 

Dada loved power. But he was never 
prepared to pay the price of power: 
humiliation. When Mrs Prabha Rau was 
made Maharashtra Pradesh Congress 
Committee president without his con¬ 
sent, he didn't take it lying down. And 
that is why he held no office at the time 
of his death. Delhi had never loved 
independent satraps. 

Though Dada did not hold a political 
office at the time of his death, people will 
not forget his moments of glory. They 
will remember the young son of a poor 
family who dropped out of school to earn 
a living. They will remember the free¬ 
dom fighter who was shot at while trying 
to swim across the river Krishna, caught 
and sentenced to 14 years in jail. They 
will remember a powerful chief minister. 
They will remember Vasantdada Patil. 
Oiga T«Mt / Bombay 
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OW SPICE MUSK 
SPLASH ON THE 
MASCULINE AROMA. 
ON YOUR FACE. 
ON YOUR BODY. 
AND MAKE HER 
SECRET FANTASIES 
COME ALIVE. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

BODY TALC 
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Because the way you live today 
makes yesterday’s bathroom outdated 


Thec^amttohi 


The Cera BathSuite Is a new 
experience, as exclusive and 
individual as you are/lt allows 
you tt express yourself in wsys 
you never thought of before. 
Apd it lends itself to new ways 
of designing your bathspace — 
large or small. 

Take a. took at the features 
tfrat will help you get the best 
ftbraCera. 


• Four designer collections styled • Water-saving W.C. cisterns - 


for contemporary 
living — Goqca,-d 
Capri, Cornet M 
and Crowne. ja| 

•The largest 
colour w- 
range—30 ~ 
stunnjngshades 


5.614 and the usual 
fet-IOiitms. 


ISm 


what the 
Cera BathSuite 
! / s; *can mean to 
visit any 

.. . ' of our stockists' 

Hit' showrooms, or write to 
usforourfteebooktet.'Howto 
transform yesterday’s bathroom > CDCC I 
into a Cera BathSuite'— it’s I lUala I 
almost asgood as bdng there. 
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SPOTLIGHT 



Sharad Yadav with wife Rakha: batter lata than never 

A bride for Sharad 

# It is, perhaps, a little late in the day hut Sharad Yadav 
(43), general secretary of the Janata Dal and Haryana chief 
minister Devi Lai's principal sidekick, has gone and got 
married. The bride’ 23-year-old Rekha Yadav, proud 
possessor of a Masters degree in Botany. 

Yadav, deeply involved in politics ever since his college 
days, and a confirmed bachelor, was reportedly reluctant to 
change his (marital) status at this stage in life, but gave in to 
mentor Devi Lai’s pressure. The chief minister in his usual 
go-getting style, swung into action and unearthed a bride (in 
the Rewari district of Haryana) for his protege. Yadav Jell 
in with the plan and the marriage was solemnised at the Tees 
Hazari court in New Delhi with Janata Dal types dancing 
attendance. 


Full steam 
ahead 

# Judging by appear¬ 
ances, it was the big 
one for Madhavrao 
Scindia, minister of 
state for railways in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Cabinet. Or else why 
would friends and re¬ 
latives jet in from all 
parts of the country to 
listen in rapt attention 
while Madhavrao read 
out his budget propos¬ 
als, fortifying himself 
with frequent sips of 
water while at his task. 
Among Scindia’s 
guests were the ex- 
Maharaja of Jaipur, 
Col. Bhawani (Bub¬ 
bles) Singh, the Maha- 
rani of Gwalior and 
the minister’s sister 
Vasundhararaje Scin- 



Sclndia: friend* and relative* 

dia. Strangely enough, 
all these high-powered 
types chose to sit in the 
visitors gallery, not in 
the space reserved for 
VIPs. 

While this was an 
impressive display of 
moral support, a 
‘friend’ was heard to 
remark later: “Who 
cares how many broad 
gauge tracks he. 
changes to metre 
gauge?” 


Mum(u)’s the 
word 

0 How does one 
tackle the much 
-dreaded mid-life 
crisis? If you're 
Mumtaz Madhwani, 
sometime reigning 
queen of Hindi cinema 
and now cherished wife of Mayur Madh¬ 
wani (of the Kenyan millions), you get 
yourself back into shape and revert to the 
only thing you're any good at—acting. 

According to filmland gossips, for her 
comeback attempt the former actress has 
had her face lifted and is currently en- 
ensconced in her sauna chamber, trying to 
work off those extra pounds that life and all 
those millions have deposited around her 
midriff. 

After the adipose has been suitably dis¬ 
posed of, Mumu will make her appearance 
in Mumbai to shoot for Nitin Manmohan's 
Adharm opposite (what a fall there was!) 
Shatrughan Sinha. And no, she won't be 
playing his mother. 













COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


Buddha and the 
Chocolate Brain 


# Whatever happened 
to Cat Stevens, long- 
tressed singer of sweet 
songs {Moonshadow, My 
Lady d'Arbanville, 
Mathew And Son, etc.)? 
Well, for a start, he con¬ 
verted to Islam, grew his 
beard, changed his name 
(to Yusuf Islam), got mar¬ 
ried, had four children 
and turned his back on 
the music business. 

Now, he has re¬ 
surfaced in London, with 
a dangerous glint in his 
eye. His cause: to im¬ 
pose severe punishments 
(dismemberment, etc.) 
on wrong-doers. Unless, 
of course, they are like 
Salman Rushdie. Accord- 


Chequemated 

# Beware of the 
Unit Trust of India 
(UTI), when it comes 
bearing gifts. None 
knows that better 
than the Prince 
Hamlet of the 
Opposition drama, 
V.P. Singh. For what 
did he receive in his 
mail one day but a 
cheque from the 
Madras unit of the 
UTI worth Rs 99,900 
addressed to V.P. 
Singh, Parliament of 
India, New Delhi. 

With his charac¬ 
teristic investigative 
zeal, Raja Saab con¬ 
ducted inquiries to 
ascertain whether 
the cheque was 
meant for the other 
two V.P. Singhs— 
Vishwajit PrtthvIJit 



ing to the singer, nothing 
less than death will do 
for the unfortunate au¬ 
thor. Further, he adds, 
the Ayatollah is absolute¬ 
ly right and all true be- 


Singh and Virbhadra 
Pratap Singh—who 
are also members of 
Parliament. But no, 
that wasn’t the case 
either. 

Singh promptly 
dashed off an indig¬ 
nant letter to the 
UTI: “I cannot but 


V.P. Singh: glfta from 
thaUTI 


called Teaser And The 
Executioner. And the 
words to the first single 
will not run: "Morning 
has broken/ Ayatollah 
has spoken." 


get the feeling that a 
cheque for such a 
large amount could 
not have been 
issued from your 
office by mistake, but 
was issued with mis¬ 
chievous interests.” 

Perhaps there is a 
point to his para¬ 
noia, after all. 




Gavaskar da 
jawab 


a Anything Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar can do, Kapil Dev can 
do better. Well, at least, 
he certainly tries. 

It began with Profes¬ 
sional Management 
Group (PMG), the syn¬ 
dication agency Gavaskar 
started to help him while 
away time after his re¬ 
tirement. Soon enough, 
Kapil followed suit, with 
his Dev Features. Then 



Kapil Oav: doing on* bon*, 

Gavaskar starred in a TV 
serial. Not to be outdone 
Kapil promptly snapped 
up the television rights 
for the news capsule 
showing the highlights of 
the West Indies tour. 

So, it was only a matter 
of time before the 
Haryana Hurricane tried 
his hand at silver screen 
histrionics (remember 
Gavaskar's efforts in the 
Marathi movie, Savali Pre- 
machi). The event finally 
occurred at the Karsan 
Ghavri benefit match at 
Rajkot on 12 February, 
when a few rolls of cellu¬ 
loid were canned on Kapil 
for the film Karmyudh, in 
which the speedster plays 
(no prizes for guessing) 
Test all-rounder Kapil Dev 
himself. 
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Introducing North Star 
spring wear designed by 

11 - ]'' I'A N) of New York 
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White twill ah 




jackets. Bright rayon shirts. Styles that fit your spirit. 


Available ai select M B tMt i ff -. IHWIH STAR and W^OtVtEKWKW^WBMWWf stores 
BOMBAY: Great Western Stores, DN Road a Colaba a Worli □ Linking Road • PUNE: JM Road • DELHI: B Block, Connaught Place o Ajmal Khan 
Road a Lajpatnagar o MR Stores, Connaught Place □ South Extension • CHANDIGARH: Sector 17 • BANGALORE: Commercial Street a Brigade 
Road a Banshankari • MADRAS: Annasalai a Annanagar Q Adyar Cirde • CALCUTTA: Grand Hotel Arcade a Lindsay Street 0 Hindustan Park 
o NORTH STAR Fashion Stop, opposite Calcutta Cricket & Football Club • PATNA: Fraser Road. 








G rant this to Amrita 
Singh—no matter how hard 
life knocks her, she bounces 
back with renewed energy 
and verve. As she has done 
after her recent break-up 
with sanyasi (of old) 

Vinod Khanna. And more 
creditably, Dingy will not say 
anything remotely dispara¬ 
ging about the man who 
ditched her at the altar. It 
was a mutual decision, she 
maintains, and her feelings 
for him haven't changed. 

Which explains all those 
cosy midnight drives the duo 
have been going on of late. 


F^aj Babbar’s taste in 
-women runs true to type— 
he’s forever falling for the 
dusky sultry femme fatale, 
cast in the Smita Patil and 
Rekha mould. 

The latest to catch Raj’s 
roving eye (wife Nadira 
please note) is a starlet 
named Meghna, who, be¬ 
cause of the Babbar brand of 
benevolence, is signing on 
more films than Sonam is 
shedding inhibitions. And 
predictably, co-starring with 
her in all these ventures is 
your friendly neighbourhood 
Punjabi hunk—Raj Babbar. 

The lady says she is in 
love with the virile Jat. And 
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Amrita Singh: gnat resilience 

who can blame her? Only an 
ice-maiden could have re¬ 
mained immune to the Bab¬ 
bar charm as exercised over 
innumerable cups of coffee 
and candle-lit dinners. And 
Meghna is no Meenakshi 
Seshadri. 

As for Raj, he says, in his 
usual chivalrous way: "Look, 
a one-night stand doesn’t 
make her my girl friend." 

Ra| Babbar: tha dusky hang-up 
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w ith Sunil Dutt it’s a case 
of never say die. (Could he 
possibly be going the Dev 
Anand way?) After launching 
two films with great atten¬ 
dant fanfare, only to shelve 
them rather unceremonious¬ 
ly soon after, Dutt has 
announced yet another ven¬ 
ture, titled Yeh Aag Kab 
Bujhegi. And among the sale¬ 
able star cast—Dimple Kapa- 
dia, Kabir Bedi and Sunil 
himself—there is a new face, 
thatofSheeba, DuttSaab’s 
new find, on whom the 
mahurut shot was filmed. 

Dimple gave the clap and 
’ posed happily for pictures. 
Until Sunil Dutt’s excessive 
attentions to his discovery 
drove her away, in high 
dudgeon. 

W hy doesn’t Deepti Nav¬ 
al decide once and for all 
who would be a better bet— 
Nana Patekar or Sudhir 
Mishra? 

Did we hear you ask, 


“Sudhir who?” Well, he’s a 
filmmaker of sorts but better 
known as plump and comely 
TV star Shushmita Mukher- 
jee’s husband. 

But why is he giving up on 
Shush's ample charms? 
Apparently, Deepti Naval’s 
helpless grass widow act has 
got to him and he’s heavily 
into playing the steady cen¬ 
tre of Deepti’s tumultuous 
world these days. 

The break-up with Mithun 
Chakraborty has obviously 
soured Sridevi more than she 
cares to admit. Of late, the 
sex-kitten of filmdom has be¬ 
come snootier than Rekha 
and just as difficult. These 
days, it's not for producers 
to say what the actress will 
wear for a particular scene. 
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The lady decides, in her 
wisdom, and the hapless pro¬ 
ducer has to smile and suffer. 
No complaints can be made 
either, when she waltzes off 
to the air-conditioned com¬ 
fort of her car after the shot 
and communicates with les¬ 
ser mortals, including the 
film director, through slight¬ 
ly-lowered dark panes. 

Why are all these allo¬ 
wances being made for her? 
Apparently, it is imperative 
to keep Thunder Thighs hap¬ 
py these days. Or you might 
just end up like Umesh 
Mehra, who saw an innocent 
peck on the lips (it would be a 
misnomer to call it a kiss) 
deleted from his film because 
Sridevi was out of humour, o 
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Suitings 

The Perfect Fabric 
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• Way back in 1980, while driving from 
Bombay airport to his newly- 
constructed home in Cuffe Parade, 
building tycoon Ranbir Appar Maker 
looked out at a sprawling Geld near 
Bandra. He asked the driver to stop the 
car for a while. Maker had seen Drive-In 
Theatre before, but not in the same 
light. It wasn't showtime yet and the 
20-acre expanse of car-parking area, 
stadium and o/jen-air screen was de¬ 
serted. How would it kxik, thought 
Maker, if the vast grounds, about the 


The new gold rush is 
in property 
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rows of high-rise buildings, creating a 

new commercial nerve centre for Bom- f ■ . 

bay and. of course, minting money Nine «> ; 


t accomplished after five 
all that Maker needs 
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befrxe be can the concrete is a not? 

from thC state government-controlled 
i Bombay Metropolitan Regional De¬ 
velopment Authority (BMRDA). Once it 
agrees to allow the land (now earmarked 
fora drive-in theatre) to be used for 'any 
commercial purpose', Maker wW build, 
for about Rs90 crdres, property that he 
can SOU fora whopping Rs 480 crores, 
* In the early Eighties, when Delhi was 
in the grq) of die- Asiad ’fever', the 
powerful New DeBnMurmpal Corpora¬ 
tion (NDMC) decided to license out two 
leaseholdplots near tbp busy downtown 
area to the highest bidders for the 
construction of two hotels. It may be a 
I coincidence that both the plots went to 
9 people Bring in the twilight zone be¬ 
tween business and potitics: the tagger 
pbt, off Bacakhamba Road, wenttoTaEt 
Swiwhowas then ek>$e to Anin Nehru, 
while the smaller but better-located plot 
went to Chararpt Singh of Campa Cola 
bone, then a. Congress(l) MP who was 
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ciese—as he &tiB is-r-to ft.K, Dhawan ,:. 
the high-powered special assistant to the 
■ then Prime Minister. The licences men¬ 
tioned, almost en passant, that after 
putting up a certain number of hotel 
moms, the hoteliers could convert, the 
remaining permitted floor space into 
commercial Or residential complexes. 
Resuftt two towets adiacent to Surfs 
glittering Hobday inn and a tower, next 
to SmgfUe stately te Merkhen, die three 
having a total Boor area of weff over 
3,00,000 sq. ft The profit for the 
builders? Enough to cover the cost of 
btakting the two luxury hotels. 

> The Delhi Cloth Mats (DCM) textile 
factory at - Bara Hindu Rap oh the 
capital's western outskirts has been a 
write-off for the owners ever since the 
* 1062 master plan of DeRd put a bah on 
industry inresidentiaf areas. Butitisfac] 
tom a write-off, m terms of money. 

Sushil Arml, chairman 
of the Ansai Group, De¬ 
lhi’s leading building 
firm, has struck a gol¬ 
den deal with DCM by 
which the 66-acre fac¬ 
tory will be Battened 
. ■ ■ out and then fumed into 

20,00,000 sq. ft ofre- 
i sidential area and 

19,00,000 sq. ft of 
’dean' industrial, Boor 
space—with no chim¬ 
neys, no turbines, no 
pollutants. Value 
tomorrow’s price: 

, 500 crores. 
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THE Ari- 
Sf the 
$YEAL 


obey begets money; 
But where in India does . 
it breed fastest^ In the 
capita) market?. Not 
quite—not after the 
summer of ’87, when the prices of 
Virtually all money spinning stocks came . 
tumbling down, hi gold? Doubtful. The 
price of the precious metal rose steadily 
to three thousand-phis until themiddle « 
of last year, but has remained , on a 
plateau since then. However, the price 
of property, especially, prime commetr- . 
cial property in the best locations in the, - 
country’s two leading megalopolises, 
Bombay and De&ti, has been shooting 141 • 
and up. , v. '' 

In 1983, .an ‘investor’ had booked 
10.000 sq. ft of office space around 
Connaught Placein New pelhi at Rs 
X.lOOasquare fooh Cast weekhe resold 
2,000 sq, ft of ft to ati export house at Rs 
3,200 a square foot— making a profit of 
Rs 42 laidrs. In Bombay, the price of 
office and Shopping space even in die 
far-out suburbs has been catapulting 
at the rate of 15 per cent per annum, 
doubling itself every five years or so. 

But the fastest buck comes from 
pulling strings to change the land-use of 
a given plot. ‘The art of the deal' in India 
would have eluded even a Donald 
Trump, the master of deal-making, be¬ 
cause, unlike Trump's New York, the 
key to success here lies not in finding 
buyers for floor space (it’s a seller's 
market, anyway), but in extracting 
from the state the vital permission 
to build. The state, indeed, has the 
last word in the matter. Where it 
does not own the land, it exercises 
indirect control by 
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dictating the land-use pattern. The real 
estat - mogul in India, therefore, is 
either a buddy of the establishment or a 
relentless but discreet persuader. 

Either way, the big time property 
sellers of Bombay and Delhi are a class 
apart. They rub shoulders with politi¬ 
cians to eam superprofits—more than 
businessmen do in other trades. Bom¬ 
bay’s G.L Raheja, whose family con¬ 
cern is credited with having promoted or 
constructed a thousand buildings in the 
city, lives in a fortress-like villa at Pali 
Hill valued at an estimated Rs 3 crores 
and has recently purchased a complete 
hillock near Malad. In Delhi, builder 
Sushil Ansal’s financial clout is awe¬ 
some—he has reportedly outbid many 
others in clinching the lucrative DCM 
deal. 

But, besides big money and good 



Builders like Sushil 
Ansel have achieved 
what other 
businessmen 
cannot—a number of 
lasting monuments. 
Says Ansal: “We want 
to make money, but 
we want to create 
landmarks too” 


connections, the new superbuilders 
have another thing m common: an 
obsession for building high and big. 
Many of their fathers probably made 
money by building featureless, match¬ 
box-like edifices or unimaginatively de¬ 
signed government staff quarters. But 
today’s top builders try to scrawl their 
signatures on the urban skyline. 

Suri’s Holiday Inn and World Trade 
Centre complex as well as Singh’s Le 
Mendien hotel are strikingly different 
from the 25-odd high-rise buildings 
(those with two lakh square 4eet or more 
of built-up area) which previously ex¬ 
isted in Delhi’s Connaught Place, For 
instance, Hansalaya Building on 
Barakhamba Road, which is reputedly 
taller than the Qutub Minar, has a facade 
that seems unimpressive whencompared 
to any of the new buildings. At Windsor 




Meet thy Maker 

Builder Ranbir Maker has an eye on the main chance 


R anbir A. Maker, the 49-year-old 
doctor-tumed-builder, has his 
name embossed in gold at the com¬ 
mercial address people prize most in 
Bombay. The six Maker Chambers 
buildings, which stand in a row at 
Nariman Point, may not have the 
magnificence of, say, the Air-India 
building, but they have the most 
glamorous occupants, including a 
horde of foreign banks and multina¬ 
tional corporations. He is certainly 
not the greatest in Bombay’s building 
scene, which is dominated by the 
Rahejas, the Lokhandwalas and the 


Rizvis—men who have made their 
crores by building. But what disting¬ 
uishes Maker is his ability to spot 
prime locations. 

Son of an insurance agent. Maker 
entered the property business by 
accident. His father, Appar K. Mak¬ 
er, was, in feet, moonlighting as a 
property agent in the mid-Sixties 
when a sudden financial crisis over¬ 
took the family. Maker Junior was 
house physician then at Grant Medic¬ 
al College G-J- Hospital), but he 
plunged headlong into the business. 
“In the morning, I attended hospital. 


I spent the afternoons chasing build- * 
ing projects. The evenings were 
used for attending classes in busi¬ 
ness management. My target was 
well-defined. I had to eam money 
fast." Maker Mahal, young_Maker’s 
first building at Bandra, was sold in 
1965 at Rs 62 a square foot. He 
reminisces, “I lost Rs 50,000 on the 
project. When my father heard about 
it, he told me: ‘Son, 1 want you to 
lose another Rs 50,000. For, it is 
only by giving a good product that 
you’ll make a name.’” 

Maker’s firm, Maker Develop¬ 
ment, which has kept a low profile 
since the Seventies, bobbed back 
into life with the recent, Herculean 
plan to turn Drive-In Theatre—off 
Dharavi slums in the Bandra area— 
into a massive commercial complex 
over half the size of Nariman Point. 

The plot is situated on the edge of 
the BMRDA’s Bandra-Kurla com¬ 
plex, a 1,261-hectare development . 
zone aimed at providing 2,86,000 
new jobs in the coming years. With 
the state government favouring a 
plan to decongest the core area of 
Bombay, the development of the 
20-acre Drive-In Theatre is bound to 
make Maker plenty of money. 

But this plot almost eluded Maker. 

K.M. Goenka, a competing builder, 
with connections in the diamond 
trade, nearly upstaged him by hawk¬ 
ing a proposal to build a diamond 
stock exchange -<on the grounds 
where the open-air theatre is situ¬ 
ated. It is reported that Goenka’s 
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Maker may 
not be 
Bombay’s 
greatest 
builder. But 
he has an 
uncanny 
ability to 
spot prime 
locations 
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RanMr Appar Makar: sky-high profits 

offer synchronised with a bid by the 
Bharat Diamond Bourse, Bombay’s 
only diamond export centre, to buy 
majority shares in the Indian Films 
Combine (IFC), the lessee of the 
plot, for Rs 20 crores. But IFC 
chairman, Manubhai Patel, an NRI 
(non-resident Indian) with east Afri¬ 
can connections, soon said goodbye 
to the diamond lobby and settled 
instead for Maker, his old friend. 
Shah remains the IFC’s chairman, 
but Maker has acquired 70 per cent 
shares in the company for an undis¬ 
closed amount and is now pressing 
hard to get the necessary permission 
to build office blocks where rows of 
cars used to be parked, till the 
beginning of the video boom, as 
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people watched movies on a large, 
open-air screen. 

The building trade says that Mak¬ 
er has the backing of chief minister 
Sharad Pawar in his efforts to per¬ 
suade the BMRDA to include Drive- 
In Theatre in its development plan 
and to alter land-usd for the plot. 
IFC, under Maker's order as major¬ 
ity shareholder, has already written 
to the BMRDA along these lines. 
But the state government hasn’t 
taken a decision yet. “Whatever I’ve 
done is only to meet the needs of the 
city,” says Maker modestly. But the 
permission, if it comes, will meet 
much more than his own needs. It 
will earn him profits on a scale as 
high as his buildings. 


I 


THE ART 
OF THE 
STEAL 


Place (a stone's throw from Connaught 
Place), tall government hotels like 
Kanishka and Ashok Yatri Niwas, clad in 
armours of drab Dholpur stone, look 
lack-lustre in comparison with the Meri- 
dien's glass-walled grandeur. 

In Bombay, where the style of 
architecture is functional and buildings 
are tall rather than grand, a wind of 
change is now blowing. Maker claims 
that if he can secure the BMRDA’s 
permission to build on Drive-In Theatre 
land, he will “create something tem.irk- 
able. visually". Leaving aside two acres 
for development of roads and walk¬ 
ways, the Id-acre building area will have 
“a massive plaza in the middle with 
common facilities, such as health clubs, 
restaurants and a gymnasium’’. ’ITie 
tower-shaped office buildings will be 
arrayed along the periphery of the plaza 
and will have “roof-gardens on top”. 
Says Prakash Apte, chief architect in 
Maker Development: "In Bombay, the 
biggest problem is that building space is 
so limited that you cannot play with 
height. The panoramic view of Bombay 
is thus flat, box-like and two- 
dimensional—it is not three-dimensional 
like the view of Manhattan from the sky. 
Maybe, we'll get the first opportunity to 
build three-dimensionally at the Drive-In 
Theatre. ” 

T he new architecture and design- 
consciousness is the direct result of 
the changing taste of office-buyers, who 
no longer want hole-in-the-wall offices 
and rabbit-warren cubicles. Tins applies 
especially to export firms, many of 
which occupy prime location offices. 
There is already a medley of exporters 
at the World Trade Centre and at 
Ansal’s buildings at Bikaji Cania Place, 
who occupy large, well-appointed 
offices, with cosy interiors warmly wel¬ 
coming their foreign clients. Says Ansal: 
“Today’s businessman is conscious of 
both the inside and the outside of his 
office. He has to impress himself as 
much as he has to impress his callers. 
And he can afford it. The volume of 
trade today has gone up so much that it 
can absorb with ease a large expenditure 
on buying and setting up an impressive 
office.” 

There is thus a large enough market 
today for top-drawer office space. What 
is lacking is land for new buildings at 
central business districts of the Indian 
metropolises. For instance, the expan- 
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sion of Bombay has been frozen for a 
long time by a statute which prohibits 
any further addition of office or commer¬ 
cial space. Way back in the Seventies, 
the floor space index (FSI)—or the ratio 
between permitted floor space and land 
area - for an up-and-coming centre like 
Nariman Point in Bombay was fixed by 
the Bombay Municipal Commission 
(BMC) at a tantalisingly high 3.5. Urban 
FSI levels in poorer parts of the world 
are generally low (it is as high as 21.5 in 
certain pockets of New York), the index 
being subject to the available urban 
infrastructure, such as width of the road 
in front, parking space, supply of elec¬ 
tricity and water. However, even 3.5 is 
very high by today’s standards: it has 
already come down to a measly f.3 for 
the ‘island city’ and an even lower 1 for 
the suburbs. Consequently, the central 
business district of Bombay is chock-a- 
block now, unable to expand either 
laterally or vertically. 

However, the BMRDA plans to set up 
an alternative business district in the 
Bandra-Kurla complex, at present a 
huge sprawl of slum and marshy land on 



In Delhi, the 
emergence of the two 
new hotel*—Holiday 
Inn and Le 

MerkUen—4* only the 
beginning. “More 
hotels are bound to 
come up,” says 
NDMC’s Dharam Dutt 


the edge of Dharavi, reputedly Asia’s 
largest shanty town. The biggest advan¬ 
tage of the Bandra-Kurla complex is its 
closeness to the Santa Cruz and Sahar 
Airports. Once it comes into being, 
visitors will not have to negotiate 25 km 
of choked roads to reach the city centre. 
Drive-In Theatre is right in the middle of 


the Bandra-Kurla complex. And, if Mak¬ 
er is granted permission to build on the 
land, he is likely to be permitted an FSI 
of 2, thus yielding 1.6 million sq. ft of 
commercial space priced at Rs 3,000 per 
sq. ft. "Even this (1.6 million sq. ft) is 
chickenfeed,” says S.S. Tinaikar, BMC 
chief, “compared to the hunger of this 
city for more and more office and 
commercial space.” 

S o overpowering is the ‘hunger’ that 
besides the Drive-In, many 
theatres are being pulled down to make 
way for new shopping centres or com¬ 
mercial complexes—a far more profit¬ 
able means of utilising land. Of course, it 
calls for a nod from the civic authority to 
change land-use, especially since hotels, 
restaurants and theatres are all on 
‘residential’ plots and special permission 
must be obtained for commercial use. 
But such assent is often secured on 
‘friendly terms’, and that’s how most of 
the new shopping centres are coming up 
in suburban Bombay. 

For instance, Ambar-Oscar-Minor, 
the triple-theatre complex, on Swami 


A tale of two hotels 

Delhi’s Holiday Inn and Le Meridien made 
money by selling commercial space 


C ontroversial Delhi businessman 
Lalit Sun and Campa Cola chief 
Charaqjit Singh could not possibly 
have been hoteliers if the 1982 Asiad 
had not taken place in the Indian 
capital. A year before the games, the 
New Delhi Municipal Corporation 
(NDMC) licensed out two plots— 
one measuring six acres and the 
other 4.5—to Suri and Singh. The 
hotels were meant to be ready in 
time for the games, but it took seven 
long years before Sun’s Holiday Tim 
in Connaught Plaza and Singh’s Le 
Meridien became operational. 

The hotels attracted flak from 
Opposition politicians. Critics claim 
that their owners secured the plots 
for a song hpcause of their contacts 
in the government. Sun, dose to the 
Congress(I) top brass, secured the'" 
crucial corner plot on Barakhamba 
Road for a minimal licence fee pay¬ 
ment of Rs 1.45 crores per annum, 
the amount {^training fixed for 30 
years (the licence deed is in effect for 
90 years). Le Meridien's representa¬ 


tive refuses to entertain queries on 
financial matters, but it is reported to 
have agreed to pay the same amount 
for the plot in the even more presti¬ 
gious D4-D9 zone. Then, in 1983, a 
year after the Asiad, the NDMC 
allegedly allowed the agreement to 
be changed so that the two could 
thereafter add to their hotel buildings 


highly lucrative commercial towers. 

NDMC chief Dharam Dutt points 
out that Suri and Singh built commer¬ 
cial space only after meeting their 
primary requirement of creating 
hotel rooms. “Lalit Suri has built 352 
rooms against the stipulated 350 and 
Charanjit Singh has completed 501, 
one room extra,” Dutt says. Howev¬ 
er, there is no denying that the 
NDMC nod has considerably bene¬ 
fited the two men. It has enabled 
Suri to sublease well over 2,00,000 
sq, ft of expensive commercial space 
at the two minarets adjacent to his 


(Laft) Holiday Inn and La MarkUan: autyacla Of oontrovafay 
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Vivekanand Road in Andhen, belonging 
to the Rahejas, the city’s building kings, 
was recently converted into a commer¬ 
cial complex. It yielded 80,000 sq. ft of 
shop area, priced at a mind-boggling Rs 
7,000 per sq. ft. As a theatre, the 
property was earning a revenue after tax 
of less than a lakh of rupees each month. 
However, after conversion it sold for a 
staggering Rs 56 crores. 

At Goregaon and Mulund, even res¬ 
taurants are now changing hands after 
shifts in land-use, selling thereafter at 
around Rs 10,(MM) per sq.ft as shop 
space. The end-users of small but pricey 
cubby holes (Rs 9,000 per sq. ft)—be it 
in Bombay’s Andheri or Delhi’s crowded 
Falika Bazar—are generally small-time 
traders dealing in high-priced articles. 

The corporate sector, multinational 
companies, banks and public sector 
undertakings naturally have to gravitate 
to the core areas where the space 
crunch is at its worst. In Bombay, these 
clients have naturally run up against a 
wall; their only hope of further expan¬ 
sion lying in a northward shift of the 
city’s commercial hub to the Bandra- 

plush hotel. Singh, blessed with a 
better-located piece of land, has also 
extracted nearly 90,000 sq. ft of 
commercial space from the nine¬ 
storeyed tower next to the hotel. 

Suri says that much of the com¬ 
mercial space built by liim was sold 
quite early and so the recent spurt in 
property prices did not benefit him. 

For example, Indian Oil Corporation 
(IOC), the public sector behemoth, 
bought as much as 70,000 sq. ft at 
the World Trade Centre at only Rs 
1,155 per sq. ft—the going rate 
today being Rs 3,000 in the same 
area. 

Maybe there is some truth in their 
critics’ allegation that the two hotels 
were given to their owners on a 
platter—virtually free of cost—be¬ 
cause of the commercial buildings 
they were allowed to put up. But all 
agree that the hotels are among the 
best in the city. So are some of the 
tenants/buyers of the commercial 
space. The names of occupants of | 
the Meridien Tower read like a piece. 
out of the Fortune 500 list: Dow 
Chemicals, Chevron, Shell Interna¬ 
tional, Exfm Bank of Japan, Mitsui 
Corporation, Hewlett and Packard, . 
Thomson-CSF, Allied Signals. Yes, 
there's an odd Indian company too.. 
Reliance Industries. Who else? 



Connaught Place, Nan* Delhi: aacslating property price* 


Besides big money 
and connections, tbe 
new superbuilders 
ha ve another thing in 
. common: an 
Obsessidnfor building 


,V, - 
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Kurla complex. In Delhi, however, the 
central business district around Con¬ 
naught Place can still accomimxlate, 
according to Dharam Dutt, NDMC’s 
(New Delhi Municipal Corporation) sup¬ 
remo, another 15 high-rise buildings. 
Besides, two alternative commercial 
centres are envisaged for the capital at 
Bikaji Cama Place and, further south, at 
Nehru Place. 

In the past 16 years, the price of 
commercial property at Nehru Place has 
increased 80 times, each square foot 
having gone up from Rs 14 to Rs 1,000. 
Nevertheless, the real nucleus of corpo¬ 
rate activity in the capital is unlikely to 
move away from the Connaught Place 
area, because of its closeness to the seat 
of government and the homes of politr- 
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dans. It may be a sad commentary on 
j the growing nexus between politics and 
i business, but the reason why most large 
| companies, foreign or domestic, prefer 
i to set up swank ‘liaison’ offices close to 
J Vijay Chowk is that it enables their 
j 'contact men’ to stay in constant touch 
! with the ministers. Even public sector 
! undertakings are hungry for prime land, 

| and between them now occupy nearly 
j 3,00,000 sq. ft of commercial space in 
1 choice areas. 

| 

T he appetite for commercial space is 
only a part of a complex scenario of 
; growth in which there are simultaneous 
1 demands for hotel accommodation, easy 
, flow of traffic and top-of-the-line re- 
j sidential space. Together, all these fac- 
] tors are setting the targets of builders at 
I higher and higher levels. In Delhi, the 
| emergence of the two new hotels, 

| complete with commercial towers— 

; Holiday Inn and Le Meridien— may be 
only the beginning of a massive gold 
rush. Dutt confirmed this by saying that 
there are two more plots of four acres 
each at Windsor Place which, according 
to the zonal plan, are earmarked for 
1 hotels. “More hotels are bound to come 
up,” he says, "because the city needs 
7, (MX) more hotel rooms by 1995.” It is 
! clear that the future trend, in Delhi at 
[ least, will be hotels with commercial 
towers, for the towers are the real 
i pipeline to money. 

i In Bombay, the picture will change if 
j the commercial hub shifts to Bandra. 

; But, in spite of the congestion and acute 
civic problems of the ’island city’, the 
| scramble for prune land, with all the 
political undertones, goes on. Examples: 

• The Taj Group of Hotels has for long 
been trying to convert Willingdon 
Mews, the Tatas’ abandoned motor 
workshop facing Hotel President in the 
Cuffe Parade area, into a hotel—the 
third in the Taj stable in Bombay. In 
chief minister A.K. Antulay’s time, Ajit 
Kerkar, the enterprising chief of the 
hotel chain, had almost succeeded in 
getting the permission with a stagger¬ 
ingly high FSI of 3.3. But now the 
BMRDA, which controls land-use in the 
1 highly lucrative Nanman I’oint-Cuffe Pa- 
| rade area, has ordered that the per- 
i missible FSI should be 1.3. The Taj 
| Group is still willing to go ahead, but it is 
i fighting tooth and nail to lift other 
j restrictions, such as ban on marriage 
I parties (which would block traffic arter- 
j tes), public functions and seminars and a 
> rule prohibiting the entry of non¬ 
residents to the hotel’s restaurants. 
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• The National Centre for Performing 
Arts (NCPA), the Tata trust-managed 
mecca of Bombay’s intellectual elite, in 
which J. R.D. Tata takes an active in¬ 
terest, has for a long time been trying to 
raise money by selling real estate built 
on half the 10,000 sq. m. of land given to 
it by the BMRDA. An earlier proposal to 
build a hotel got spiked. But now, chief 
minister Sharad Pawar has given the j 
NCPA permission to build ‘high de- j 
nomination’ flats, the code-name for 
super-deluxe apartments, on 5,000 sq. | 
m. An FSI of 1.3 means up to 66,3<X) sq. ( 
ft of floor area that the NCPA can sell to t 
the very rich. At what price? That’s ; 
anybody’s guess now, but brokers are ! 
talking in terms of Rs 5,000 a sq. ft, i 
putting the value of the property at 
around Rs 33 crores. It is rumoured that ! 
most tycoons on the fast lane, including 1 
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the Chhabnas and the Ambams, are 
making discreet enquiries about the 
NCPA property. 

• Even in the Bandra-Kurla complex, a 
five-acre plot earmarked for residential 
use by the BMRDA was converted by 
Vasantdada Patil, the then cluef minis¬ 
ter, to commercial use, to be handed 
over to C. L. Raheja for an official pnce 
of Rs 20 crores. Opposition politicians in 
the state Assembly accused the Paul 
government of having parcelled out the 
plot for a consideration, as its sale value 
is upward of Rs 100 crores. 

Building in the most sought after 
areas is therefore the forte of deal- 
makers. The deal is uivanably made with 




DCM's factory at Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi: golden deal 


The 66-acre DCM 
textile factory is to be ; 
flattened out and 
developed as a 
resfdentidl-cum- 
industrial complex by 
the Ansal Group. 
Value at tomorrow's 
price: Rs 500 crores 



political busses, because they alone hold I 
the key to success in a business where 
the profits depend not on sales—there is | 
no dearth of buyers anyway—but in | 
securing a higher FSI or getting the vital j 
permission to alter land-use. 

In absolute terms, the rise of the 
property kuigs is in no way different 
from that of other business mandarins 
who have thrived for four decades in an 
economy of licences and permits, get- j 
ting richer simply by buying government | 
support. But men like Sushil Ansal and j 
Charanjit Singh in Delhi and Ranbir j 
Maker and G.L. Raheja in Bombay have i 
achieved what other businessmen can¬ 
not--a number of lasting monuments 
Says Ansal: “We want to make money as 
much as others. But we want to create 
landmarks too.” 

Sumtt Mft rm!Bombay and New Delhi 
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ooin in Bombay, 
dev elopmont in 
Delhi, recession 
for the id," says 
! :i C;ili illl.i based 

; rivl i-si.iir developer whi'ii asked to 
I - uni iiji ilit- stale-til the trade Almost ,ill 
| Ims .is-.ui i.itcs in tile avocation would 
j .a i < pi this alliteiative answer as an 
i axiom And with some reason. 

! Real estate in most Indian metros is 
I not the business it was a lew vents ago 
[ In the latte! half ol the Seventies and the 
I e.ii K Eighties, the property business in 
iilie- like Calcutta. Madias and Banga- 
lore was anions the most profitable 
holds weie sky-high, prices toiistanlly 
appreciating and buyers readily avail¬ 
able, In Calcutta, for instance, the price 
ol ievidential apartments trebled be¬ 
tween 1980 and 1983 I Hiring Ahrneda- 
had’s industrial boom in the kite Seven¬ 
ties, the cost of living space mi reased by 
as much as 100 pet cent a veat And in 
the same penod, Bangnloic attracted a 
host of real estate developers from 
Bombay and Delhi like the Kahejas, the 
l.okli.iiidwalas and the Ansals, who 
made a killing in the city. Things are not 
the same as they were in those heady 
days. Consider these facts 

• In Calcutta, the prices ol residential 
apartments have remained stagnant 
o\er the past two years, while those of 
commercial space have dropped by over 
20 per cent (from Rs 800 a square foot 
to Rs fitly) in the prune areas The 
shopping complexes that mushroomed a 
few years ago in central locations such 
as Lee Rond. Theatre Road and Lower 
Circular Road have still not been entirely 
sold out and office space in upmarket 
areas such as Caniac Street, Loudon 
Street and I’ark Street remain vacant. 
Sa\s real estate developer Harshad 
Doshi: "Profits (which are estimated to 
have been as high as 40 per cent in the 
early Eighties) have come down to about 
five per cent lor those in the trade." 

• The situation is not very different in 
Bangalore. The big builders from Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi have either returned home 
or scaled down then activities. Prices, 
which were once appreciating faster 
than in any other Indian city, have hit a 
plateau. A 1,000 sq. ft. flat at Ranka 
Complex, promoted by Ranka Develop¬ 
ers, ' one of the biggest builders of i 
residential apartment blocks, can be had 
for Rs 7 lakhs. Not much more than it i 
would have cost two years ago and at 
least five lakhs less than an equivalent 
flat would in Delhi. Says the firm's chief 
executive, V.C. Khanna: "There is no 
boom in this citv." 
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Construction continues in the lesser metros despite 
a drop in demand 


• At Ahmedabad's Ashram Road—the 
mam arterial street about a third of till 
the new buildings he either incomplete 
or unoccupied. The same is true of 
Paldi—the city's swanky residential area 
in its southern suburbs Builders are 


Is the real estate 
boom really over? 
Yes, if the yardstick is 
prices or profits. No, if 
this means a decrease 
in development 
^activity 


finding it extremely difficult to find 


buyers. In one plush ten storeyed re 


idential block near the university cam 


pus - in which flats sell at Rs 15 lakhs a 


piece- -only three families have moved 
in. And m the 964-unit housing complex 


promoted by Goyal and Co., only 30 per 
cent of the available space has been 


booked despite the project having been 


launched a year ago. Says Anil Bakert, a 


partner in a reputed city-based firm of 


architects and builders: "We will need a 


tremendous spurt in demand to fill the 
vacant space " 
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• The position in Madras is better but 
doesn't even remotely compare with 
that in the early Eighties. For instance, 
the price of one ground (2,400 sq. fl) m 
central locations such as Nungantbak- 
kam, Mylapore and Teynampet in 1980 
was Ns 1-1.5 lakhs. By 1985. the price 
jumped to Ks 5-6 lakhs. Today, a giound 
in these areas can be bought for paying a 
lakh or soovei the 19.86 price. Although 
the cost of land has constantly risen, that 
of floor space in some areas has dropped 
due to a glut in the market. In Mount 
Road the city's commercial nerve cen¬ 
tre-commercial space in some build¬ 
ings is available for less than it was a 
year ago. One builder recently slashed 
the rate for the posh office block he is 
building at Mount Road to Ns 560 a 
square foot. About nine months ago, 
when the proiec t had just been launched, 
he* was charging Ns 750. 

B ut is the boom really over? Yes, if 
the yardstick is profits or prices. 
No, if it means a decrease m develop¬ 
ment activity. The builders continue to 
pump money into new projects, regard¬ 
less of the changed circumstances. In 


Mount Road, Madras: fatting rents 


Madras, for instance, a staggering 
10,00,000 sq. ft of commercial space will 
be ready for occupation in tlu- next two 
years. In Calcutta, hundreds of lesiden- 
tial blocks are being built in the surbur- 
ban areas of (lana, Behala, Garden 
Nearh and Baishnavghata foi the middle 
classes and the developers are not doing 
badly at all. And in Ahmedabacl, where 
the Iraili' has touched an abysmal low, 
an astonishing Ns 200 crort-s was in¬ 
vested m property development last 
year. Says developer Vijav Shah, pmp- 
netor ol the city-based Shah Enter 
puses: "In Ahmedahad, the tesidential 
and commercial complex business is 
glowing at 50 per cent a year. It should 
double next year " 

Why has real estate activity been 
maintained more or less on the same 
levels as before? Some builders say that 
real 'state is the only trade they know 
and that they continue in it by sheer 
force of habit. Others like Ahmedabad's 
Anil B.aken say that this is because 
“builders are an exceptionally optimistic 
lot". But these, surely, arc* not the 
complete answers. One cause for the 
unflagging investment relates to the 
superprofits made bv the builders during 
the boom. So much money, that it is still 
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being pumped bat k into the business, 
Then, of course, anv slump in the real 
estate market is always a temporary 
one Developers are confident that il is 
only a matter of lime Indore then vacant 
apartments become occupied and the 
prices start spiralling again 

The competitive atiliospheie has led 
developers to pay more attention to the 
ciistonifis' needs and tastes. Says suc¬ 
cessful Madras-based architect, Yousuf! 
Air I tliala “I 'nlikt- a couple of year s age', 
the public is mote e hoosy when it comes 



A model of Calcutta's Rawdon Square 
complex, an Instance of the government - 
builder nexus? 

to buying real estate Customers now 
examine whether the apartment blocks 
they buy in have all the facilities they 
require." In a buyeiC market, it is 
natural that clients ate more demanding 
and selective and sonic builders like 
Calcutta's P S. Lodlla feel that develop 
eis will have to tailor their pioduets to 
suit customer needs if they want to 
survive. l.odha believes that the demand 
for commercial and residential space still 
exists- -in Calcutta anyway and that 
succes. requires an understanding ol the 
market “Developet i must lake into 
account a number ot things even the 
‘eccentncities'of dillerenl communities 
In Calcutta, for instance, Gujaratis pre¬ 
fer to live in Lansdowne Road or Bho- 
vvampore," he says. 

Competition has also led to greater 
attention being paid to architectural 
features and new concepts in building. 
Alsa Mall, built by the Madras-based 
Alsa Constructions at upmarket Panth¬ 
eon Road, is designed so that a custom¬ 
er entering its cential square can set* all 
the shops in the complex. Apart from 
providing the shops with extra expo- 
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sure, the design also enhances the 
aesthetic appeal of the building's in¬ 
terior. "After tins experiment, we have 
got several requests for designing simi¬ 
lar complexes," beams the Mali's 
architect Yousuff Ali Dhala. The Mall's 
architecture ensured that it was a suc¬ 
cess and it sold out soon after the 
project was launched. Many of the 
people who booked the space are inves¬ 
tors, some of who plan to sell at the 
appropnate time. Others are already 
demanding fancy rents of between Rs 12 
and Rs 15 a month per sq. ft for their 
units. 

In Bangalore, Manipal Centre, billed 
as the biggest office-cum-sliowroom- 
1 cum-hotel complex in the city, is m the 
process of being built near Mahatma 
Gandhi Road. The promoters are being 
extremely selective about who they sell 
the offices and shops to and have taken 
care to see that investors are kept away. 
The 140 rooms of the deluxe hotel, 
which will be built behind the office and 
shopping centre, will be either sold or 
leased to companies. The hotel will have 
a sophisticated business centre with 
secretarial facilities. Says 1). Subrama- 
ntam, one ot the project’s promoters 1 
"The complex is a unique venture be¬ 
cause of its special features. ” Expected 
ly, about 80 per cent of the office space 
at Manipal Centre has already been sold 
out. This, despite the market being 
sluggish and the responses to two ot the 
company's other projects being poor. 

In Calcutta, the flagging real estate 
business has been given a fillip with the ; 
entry of the corporate sector. Large 
private companies like Shaw Wallace and 
1TC have diversified into the trade. 1TC 
is constructing a posh 20-unit residential 
block in Bally gunge Park Road—each 
apartment priced at a cool Rs 14 lakhs. 
The company also proposes to build a 
11-storev shopping-cum-office-cum- 
entertainment complex within the pre- 
1 cincts of its headquarters at Chownng- 
hee. Total estimated outlay: Rs 10 
crores. The Bangur brothers plan to 
build a massive 500-apartment complex | 
at New Alipore. Prices for the flats vary 
from Rs 180 to Rs 225 a square foot and 
a sizeable number of the apartments 
have already been booked by the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India. 

The giant Shaw Wallace, which re- | 
cently created a real estate division, j 
plans to build residential blocks in Ali¬ 
pore, Behala and Garden Reach. The J 
company's vice-president, K. Snniva- 
san, who oversees real estate activities, 
believes that while there is a glut in 
commercial space m the city, there is 


money to be made on the residential 
front. Says Srimvasan: “The apartments 
will cater to both the middle and higher- 
income groups. If all goes well, our 
projects will be under way within six 
months.” 

I f real estate activity hasn’t flagged, it 
is also because, in India, profits are 
determined by more than just the 
buoyancy of the market Although there 
are a large number of respectable com- ! 
panics in the trade, there are always j 
large profits tor the many who are willing j 
to break l ules and secure favours from j 
the government. The most common j 
violation is the ESI (floor space index) 
fiddle; builders often construct more 
floor space than is permitted by the law. 
There is also big money in arranging to 
have the status of plots changed—for 
instance, from ‘residential purpose only’ 
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tute an important source of income tor 
the CPRM)-led government and it has 
been charged with being involved in a 
number of real estate scandals Among 
them, the Rawdon Square controversy, 
in which a 12.000 sq. m. park was 
handed over to a company with a paid up 
capital of only Rs 2,000 for the develop¬ 
ment of a commercial-eum-cultural com¬ 
plex. The developei was close to an 
important CPI(.M) MP, 

In Karnataka, Rarnaknshna Hegde’s 
government allegedly favoured a com¬ 
pany in which his relatives were part- 
neis and now chief minister S R. Bom- 
mai is being accused of having illegally 
bought up land in Hubli, his home 
district, in the names of his relatives. 


Bangalore's 
Manipal 
: | Centre is 
i | billed as the 
biggest 
office-cum- 
showroom- 
cum-hotel 
complex in 
the city. Says 
promoter D. 

Subramaniam: 
“It is a 
unique 
[_ venture" 



to 'commercial pm pose’ Apart from the 
tact that cointneKial space sells tor 
more, buildtrs are allowed a higher ESI 
for it. And then, of course, there are 
also illegal profits in tdatively minor J 
violations such as converting space I 
meant for car parks and service areas j 
into shops and offices- a practice espe- i 
ciallv prevalent among Calcutta's de¬ 
velopers. 

Most ot these violations take place 
with the knowledge—even conni¬ 
vance - ot the government. And if cor¬ 
ruption is endemic to the real estate- 
trade, it is because political parties need 
the black money that the trade gener¬ 
ates. Few state governments have been 
free of real estate scams. In Bengal, 
property fiddles, some believe, consti- 


And recently, MGR and his government 
were charged by Tamil Nadu's chief 
minister, M. Karunanidhi, with granting 
land and other facilities to two NRIs 
(who were close to the former chief 
minister) at concessional terms 
With the property trade-government 
nexus being what it is, the business will 
never be unprofitable lor those who are 
willing to bend the rules. The honest 
builder in Calcutta. Madras. Ahmedabad 
or Bangalore mav have to wait a while 
for the trade to look up. For the 
dishonest ones, it never looked any 
other way. 

Aniah Gupta and Debjanl Sinha/ Calcutta, 
R. Bhagwan Singh/ Madraa, Sudeap 
Chakravarti/ Ahmedabad, Prakath 
Belawadi/ Bangalore 
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(""" TAKE-OVERS 

Halting the Chhabria 
juggernaut 

Gammon India votes to keep the brothers out 


I t took the might of a mysteiy white 
knight to halt the progress of the 
Chhabna juggernaut. As the battle 
for eontrol of Gammon India touched a 
climax at the company's (36th annual 
general meeting (AGM) at Bombay’s Jai 
Hind College Hall on 1 1 March, it became 
clear that the enterprising Sindhi 
brothers from Dubai were in retreat. 
Kishore R. Chhabna, the street-smart, 
high-profile younger Chhabna, flew back 
to Calcutta the day before the AGM and 
not one of the nine directors proposed 
by the Chhabnas actually turned up at 
the meeting. Worse still, V. B. Nagpal, a 
small shareholder who had put his name 
to several Chhabria-sponsored resolu¬ 
tions, also disappeared. 

While the procedure for the counting 
of votes is a complex and laborious one. 
off-the-record, the Chhabna camp con¬ 
ceded defeat. It was a major setback for 
the brothers who had seemed virtually 
unstoppable as they gobbled up company 


after company, accumulating an empire 
whose tumovei they estimate at Rs 
1200 crores. 

The results of the Gammon battle 
demonstrated that the Chhabnas, de¬ 
spite their non-resident millions, shrewd 
grasp of piess relations and rumoured 
clout in New Delhi could be stopped. 
Moreover, Gammon was the third suc¬ 
cessive defeat for the brothers. Last 
year they tangled with Dhimbhai Ambani 
for control of engineering giant Larsen 
and Toubro only to find themselves 
hopelessly outclassed by the canny tex¬ 
tile magnate. Then, they launched a bid 
for Karnataka’s Mangalore Chemicals 
and Fertilisers which seemed set to 
succeed till chief minister S.R. Bommai 
weighed in against them. Gammon was, 
in many ways, a sure thing. The Chhab¬ 
nas controlled (or had proxies for) 
nearly 40 per cent of the equity. Ranged 
against them was a professional mana¬ 
ger—T.N. Subba Rao—whose reputa¬ 


tion the brothers systematically attack¬ 
ed. And yet, they lost a battle that 
seemed certain to go their way. 

T he Chhabna bid ran into difficulties 
when Subba Rao found a fnend who 
was willing to act as a white knight. To 
this day Subba Rao will not disclose the 
identity of this ally but he does deny the 
rumour that it is Dhirubhai Ambani. 
Despite this denial and similar state¬ 
ments from the Ambanis, the market 
continues to believe that Reliance is 
behind Rao. 

The evidence for this is, admittedly, 
quite tenuous. All that can be said with 
certainty is that Rao's white knight is 
cash-nch enough to be able up to mop up 
Gammon shares on the market and has 
enough influence in North Block to 
scupper the Chhabrias’ schemes. Ever 
since Rao's ally entered the fray the 
finance ministry has acted against the 
Chhabnas. First, the Reserve Bank of 


How the battle was won 


India rejected the brothers’ application 
to buy Gammon India shares from 



The battle for Gammon In¬ 
dia has been one of the 
fiercest in Indian corporate 
history. First, Dubai-based 
predator Manu Chhabria 
tipped off the Enforcement 
Directorate about Gammon 
managing director T. N. 
Subba Rao’s alleged FERA 
violations. Subba Rao, in 
turn, hit back by pulling 
strings, allegedly with help 
from Dhirubhai Ambani, in 
the Union finance ministry 
to expose Chhabria’s du¬ 
bious financial deals 


1988 


ENFORCEMENT 

DIRECTORATE 


14 December 

The Chhabrias, through a 
sympathiser, one Avijit Ma-| 
jumdar, lodge a complaint Jr 
against Subba Rao with the 
Enforcement Directorate. 
Charges: FERA violations aril 
floating 5 dummy companies] 
in tax havens to siphon Garni 
mon funds. 
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Andrew Gammon. And now. Unit Trust 
of India (UTI), owners of six per cent of 
Gammon India stock, have made it clear 
that they will oppose all attempts to 
destabilise Subba Kao. 

The Chhabria camp believes that it 
could have won control of Gammon had 
it not been for UTI’s stand. Last month, 
when rumours that UTI would oppose 
the bid began to make the rounds, the 
Chhabrias prepared a 100-page docu¬ 
ment listing alleged financial irregular¬ 
ities on the part of Subba Rao and 
Gammon India’s non-resident chairman 
James Bates. Privately, the Chhabria 
camp took the line that confronted with 
this compendium of allegations, UTI 
would have no alternative ’ but to abstain 
from voting during the AGM. 



Subba Rao 


The res ults of the 
Gammon battle 
demonstrated that the 
Chhabrias, despite 
their non-resident 
millions and ru moured 

clout in New Delhi, _ 

could be stopped 


Galadari/unidentified Arab interests. 

Further, the RBI and UTI stands 
seemed to have been directly influenced 
by finance secretary ' S. Venkitarama- 
nan. And it was believed that the finance 
ministry had ordered enforcement in¬ 
quiries into the Chhabrias. All of this 
suggested that the brothers had lost 
their clout in Delhi. 

F inally, one question remained: why 
Gammon? What made a Rs 103- 
crore construction company worth so 
much effort? The answer seemed to be 
that Gammon was no more than a 
battlefield in a much bigger war. The 
progress of the Chhabna juggernaut has 
worried too many of Indian industry’s 
leading lights. On the one hand .there are 
many genuine doubts about the mystery 
men from Dubai. And on the other, 
there is a great deal of envy. 

Over the last six months, the Chhab- 
nas, always a relatively friendless group 
have become even more isolated. Their 
enemies believe they must be stopped 
now. Within government, there are 
fears that to allow them to grow at this 
rate could lead to embarrassing con¬ 
sequences should any of the rumours 
about their funds and operations turn out 
to be well-founded. 

All of this found a focus in the 
Gammon battle. And Subba Rao, stuck 
m a seemingly impossible situation, sud¬ 
denly discovered that his interests coin¬ 
cided with those of the big boys of Indian 
industry. 

But will the Chhabria juggernaut roll 
again? The betting is that the brothers 
will now take a few months off to 
consolidate their position. 

Olga Tellis/Bombay 


T his was to prove a major miscalcula¬ 
tion. UTI took the line that it always 
supported managements if they were 
running their companies profitably and 
that, on those criteria, it had no choice 
but to back Subba Rao. Faced with this 
stand, the Chhabrias threw in the towel. 
After some ill-advised raving and ranting 
in the press (they threatened to sue 
UTI at one stage), wisdom prevailed 
and they decided to pull out. 

Says Kishore Chhabria: "Our stand 
has all along been in favour of corporate 
democracy. If we lose a vote at . ,1 
AGM, then we are quite prepared to 
bow to the wishes of the shareholders 
It is not our policy to try and run 
companies without the support of the 
shareholders.” About UTI’s stand, he 
was guarded: “The Unit Trust has its 
own criteria. Who am I to question 
those?” 

Despite the new-found humility, there I 


Manu Chhabria 



was little doubt that the Chhabrias were 
worried. A key element of their Gam¬ 
mon strategy was an attack on Subba 
Rao’s financial affairs. Last week there 
were rumours that Gammon India's 
white knight was preparing to make 
similar allegations about the Chhabrias' 
finances. Documents listing the 
brothers’ alleged ‘misdeeds’ made the 
rounds of newspaper offices and there 
were stones to the effect that they were 
fronting for Dawood Ibrahim/Abdul Latif 
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1989 

24 January 

Gammon chairman James 
Bates arrested in Bombay on 
criminal complaint filed by a 
pro-Chhabria shareholder. 
Summons issued against Sub¬ 
ba Rao based on Enforcement 
Directorate report. 

31 January 

A 'white knight', rumoured to 
be Dhirubhai Ambani, mops 
up 10 per cent of Gammon 
equity to help Subba Rao. 


27 February 

Subba Rao launches counter¬ 
offensive against the Chhab¬ 
rias, saying the documents 
submitted By the predators 
were not authentic as they 
were unsigned. 



ENFORCEMENT 

DIRECTORATE, 



2 March 

At a stormy AGM, Subba Rao 
thwarts the take-over bid of 
the Chhabrias with backing 
from the UTI. 


illustration Debashts Deb 
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Spinning money 


Kapil Dev’s sports promotion company expects to rake in Rs 
2 crores from the 25 hours of TV prime time that it has 
bagged for the West Indies tour 

W lui >.iv^ spinning ton ninth money March September 'silly season’ in the 

from cricket isn t iTicket ! I here advertising industry when sales dip (as 

«.is a time when cricketers lived in new products are not launched) and the 

penutv despite attracting huge audi- csoiiomv slackens But Kapil, who is 

ernes No longer. As the old order adventurous by nature, is pushing 

i hangelh. the game has never been so ahead. Half the air-time that comes free 
cash flush. Cricket stais for the first with the 25-hour marathon has already 

time are on the verge of hitting it big been sold to big-time advertisers like 

The media lias, tor long, been saturated MKF and Colgate. And, though over 30 

by endorsement ads, syndicated col- minutes are yet to be sold, Dev Fea- 

unnis and rehashed tele-serials earning tures is on the biggest splurge ever in 

the names of cricketers. But now the cricket business. 

ball game is different. Its two partners—the cricketer’s. 

Showing the way is Kapil Dev, the svelte wife. Romi Dev, and journalist- 

29-year-old "Haryana hurricane", who friend Lokesh Sharma -are jetting 

lias lately scored the biggest first in his around the world to pool together bioad- 
career outside the field. His fledgling cast-grade equipment and a galaxy of 

Dev Features, the sports promotion cricket personalities Former England 

company run from his house in Delhi's Test captain Tony Lewis, who anchors 
upmarket Sundernagar .area, has now Test match telecasts on the BBC. has 
got the nod for an hour’s daily telecast been flown down to the Canibeans from 

over 25 davs as long as the visiting London exclusively for tile programme. 

Indian team, of which Kapil is a leading For highlights of one-day matches, the 
member, romps through the Carnheun guest is I’eter Walker, a former England 
islands Despite the Indian team having Test plaver, who ajipears as anchorman 
visited the West Indies seven times 
before, piogramme highlights were not 
shown in India But, more than pioneer¬ 
ing fame, Kapil’s endeavout will lake in 
well over Rs 2 croies the price of 
three minutes of free time every day 
which is to be sold to sponsors 
The tour, which will continue until 3 
May, is badlv 
timed for sellers 
of television 
slots. It 
coincides 
with the 


Kaptl Dev and (right) 
hta Palmolive ad: (tar 
value 





for most BBC one-day cricket shows. 
The two 'experts’ for Kapil's program¬ 
mes are: Sir Garfield Sobers, the crick¬ 
eting legend, and Mohinder Amarnath, 
the Indian all-rounder who has fallen out 
of the selectors’ favour and was dropped 
from the team. 

Sharma has cobbled together a com¬ 
plete television production unit in the 
West Indies alter hiring telecasting 
equipment from New York and Miami. 
The company has also shipped an OB 
(outdoor broadcasting) van, complete 
with a switching panel, from New York. 
It will record each moment, oi the 
matches in the five islands, and, to be on 
the air m India right on time, the 
one-hour version will be edited straight¬ 
away. Kapil has also chartered a private 
Beechcraft to move crew members 


The only one 

Kapil's business pace 
is Sunil Gavaskar. His 
PMG, set up years 
ago, locked horns with 
Dev Features in 1987 
when it upstaged the 
latter by signing up 
Viv Richards for a 
syndicated column 


between islands and also to fly down 
ready-for-despatch videotapes to 1’ort- 
of-Spam, the capital of Trinidad-fobago, 
where the best satellite facilitv is avail¬ 
able. Cost of the whole opeiation. up¬ 
ward of Rs (it) lakhs. 

However, there are nagging doubts 
whether match highlights will attract as 
large an audience-rating as live day-long 
coverages do. Market research agency 
IMRB has recently conducted a survey 
which shows that viewership of the 
‘highlights’ programmes during the Re¬ 
liance Cup matches in 1987 was 18-20 
per cent of the audience-size of the real 
event. But this may not be relevant to 
Kapil's venture—Indian tours of the 
West Indies have never been televised 
before and, moreover, the newspapers 
are unable to report them the following 
morning (the matches ending at 3:30 
am, Indian time). “We are giving a view 
of the matches which nobody in India has 


competent to face 
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ever had,” says Romi with a satisfied 
smile. 

Besides, as most marketing man¬ 
darins agree now, cricket is the most 
powerful crowd-puller on the box. The 
game’s sustained capacity to keep Indian 
viewers glued to the screen for hours 
together is unmatched even by commer¬ 
cial Hindi films (Ramanand Sagar’s tele¬ 
serial, Ramayan, may be the only excep¬ 
tion). On holidays, an estimated 80 per 
cent of viewers watch cricket matches 
on the national hook-up. Even on 
weekends, when only mom minds the 
store, 25 per cent of sets are switched' 
on if there’s cricket being played some¬ 
where. And 25 per cent is not peanuts: it 
means about three million sets and at 
least 12 million viewers. 

Dev Features arrived by riding piggy¬ 
back on the game’s spiralling popularity 
during the Reliance Cup in 1987. Says 
Sharma: "We wanted to package sports 



as a commodity. We wanted to make all 
sports, particularly cricket, the most 
powerful vehicle for sponsors, for, with¬ 
out them, we cannot draw sports out¬ 
side the stadia and enable millions to 
watch the games.” The company’s first 
plunge into the unorthodox business of 
sports promotion was loaded with suc¬ 
cess. It scooped up huge profits by 
trading in endorsements from half a 
dozen Indian stais. Besides, it began 
syndicating newspaper columns written 
by cricket celebrities like Clive Lloyd, 
Asif Iqbal, Tony Lewis, Intiqab Alam and 
India’s Abbas Ali Baig. The reports 
appeared with the sponsors’ logo: in 
exchange, they met the entire cost. 

The only other guy competent to face 
Kapil’s business pace is, predictably, 
Sunil Gavaskar. His Professional Man¬ 
agement Group (PMG), set up years 
ago, locked horns with Dev Features in 
1987 when it upstaged the latter in 



Sunil Gavaskar: showing the way 

assagr r- 8 "" 1 ""* 





signing a syndication contract with West 
Indies captain Viv Richards. Kapil dealt a 
smart counter-blow. He rang up Gary 
Sobers instead. The ageing maestro, 
who was in Barbados then, soothingly 
said: “If you're involved, Kaps, my 
answer is yes. ” Richards versus Sobers: 
it was a clash of titans on the media 
pages in wliich Sobers had an edge. 

However, PMG has always kept its 
cash register jingling, with Gavaskar 
writing a syndicated column which is 
used by over 25 newspapers. The 
company also handles a large number of 
cricketers, and has produced a couple of 
cncket-based television serials. But the 
burgeoning success of Kapil or Gavaskar 
is only a measure of the rising popularity 
of cricket and cricketers-a phenomenon 
that has had a profound impact on the 
marketing of men’s and children’s pro¬ 
ducts. Indian skipper Dilip Vengsarkar, 
swashbuckling batsman K. Snkkanth, 
Ravi Shastn, M. Azharuddm, Kapil and 
Gavaskar have bagged advertisement 
contracts worth at least Rs 3 crores. 
Vengsarkar features in commercials for 
Mayur fabrics and Vigil soap (in which he 
says W/inga hat’m a southern accent); 
Snkkanth is the Maltova man; Ravi 
Shastn dons Vimal suits: Dev endorses 
Colgate-Palmolive (Palmolve da jabab 
nahin ); and Gavaskar ndes the air-waves 
during all prime-time slots, clad in 
Dinesh suiting. 

PMG and Dev Features are only a 
beginning, the first step towards the 
establishment of organised sports en¬ 
trepreneurship in India. Gavaskar’s and 
Kapil’s business guru, Mark ‘What They 
Don’t Teach you at Harvard Business 
School’ McCormack, owns Internation¬ 
al Management Group (IMG), the 
world’s hugest handler of sports perso¬ 
nalities It also wields total control over 
all majui golf and tennis events, includ¬ 
ing television rights. He wrote in his 
What 1 hey Don't Teach...: "Starting a 
business is a financial and professional 
commitment. But even more, it is an 
emotional one.” 

“So is it with us,” say Romi and 
Sharma. And cricketers are happy too. 
After over 80 years since it came to 
India, the game is becoming a part of 
showbusmess. Years ago, when Lala 
Amamath, India’s ace cricketer, played 
'Pest matches, he travelled in jam 
packed third class railway compart¬ 
ments, and was booked in cheap dormi¬ 
tories during Test matches. Now, 
Mohinder Amarnath, his son, is staying 
at the swankiest of hotels in the Cam- 
bean islands, and flies first class back and 
forth, and earns a quarter of a million 
rupees m the process. A good innings! 
Sumlt Mltra/New Delhi 
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The I ndi an dilemma 

The Indian economy is beginning to drag itself out of the 
mire of restrictions that has slowed it down for 40 years; but 
polities and difficulties of adjustment are conspiring to pull it 

down again 


"Fhe difference between Indians 
I abroad and Indians at home often 
puzzles westerners. Abroad, Indians 
j seem to work harder and get rich 
quicker than their host countries' na¬ 
tives; at home, they have stayed pitifully 
poor. The best explanation lies in a 
dull-sounding document, the Second 
Five-Year Plan 1956-61. This laid the 
foundations of a system that has since 
managed to combine the stagnation of 
inefficient state control and the inequal¬ 
ity of unfettered markets. 

The plan’s ideology was based on 
Fabian socialism, which the ruling Con¬ 
gress party’s leaders had picked up in 
London. The British practice of sending 
Indian raw materials to be processed in 
Britain reinforced the politicians’ dislike 
of capitalism and trade. Their ideas were 
tinged with Mahatma Gandhi's dis¬ 
approval of worldly goods. 

The resulting blueprint is known as 
the Mahalanobis model, after the cabinet 
adviser who designed it; it was spelt out 
in that Second Five-Year Plan. India was 
to be transformed from an agricultural 
country into an industrial one. Invest¬ 
ment would concentrate on capital, not 
consumption, goods. Capital goods 
would create an industrial base for the 
country, and since people cannot eat or 
wear steel or machinery they would 
have to save. Those savings would 
provide money for more investment. 
The growth thus generated would pay 
for the luxury of consumer goods— 
eventually. 


The "commanding heights” of the 
economy were placed in the public 
sector. The government took full control 
of 17 large industries, and gave itself a 
big say in the running of many others, 
including nearly all the remaining capital 
and intermediate goods industries. 

iVnigh licensing cramped what was 
left of the private sector. Anybody 
setting up a plant had to get a licence. 
Investments of more than Rs2.5million 
($500,000), were deemed “monopo¬ 
lies”, and were subject to an even 
tighter regime. Later, further restric¬ 
tions appeared. In some industries— 
especially consumer goods—increases 
in capacity were banned. Laws gave 
nationalised banks the right to convert 
long-term loans into equity; owners 
feared loss of control over their 
businesses. 



Wh ile a griculture 
chugged f or ward, 
industry, which the 
governmen t hatf 
planned to be the 
engine for growth, 
decele r a ted. Bad 
investment choices 
were partly to blame 


The government also tried to steer 
the economy with direct controls. At 
one time, it set the prices of 80 impor¬ 
tant commodities—not just industrial 
commodities like steel and chemicals, 
but also consumer goods such as tyres, 
soap, cooking oil and sugar. It restricted 
factory output by quality as well as by 
quantity. Textile mills had to produce a 
certain amount of rough, cheap cloth in 
deference to the government's commit¬ 
ment to the poor. 

Lastly, and perhaps most lethally, this 
grand design included a bias against 
foreign trade. In the mid-1950s, the 
Korean-war boom in worlci trade was 
over. Markets for the textiles which 
India produced were in slump, and 
growth through foreign trade looked 
difficult. So the planners went for high 
tariffs and tight quotas on imports— 
liighest of all on consumer goods—and 
introduced an elaborate system for allo¬ 
cating foreign exchange. With imports 
(and thus the need for hard currency) 
limited, exports were deemed 
irrelevant. 

Bits of all this have worked. Savings 
increased sharply: the private sector’s 
savings running at around 23 per cent of 
GNP, are around the highest in the 
world. Investment concentrated, as the 
plan intended, on heavy industry. Steel, 
metals and minerals, chemicals, and 
machinery got first call on the money 
available. At Independence in 1947, 
three-quarters of Indian industrial in¬ 
vestment was in the consumer goods 
sector; now around 60 per cent is in 
capital goods. 

A griculture has not done badly since 
the Green Revolution began to take 
off in the 1960s. The government, along 
with the World Bank, put its efforts into 
distributing fast-growing seeds and ferti¬ 
liser to farmers. India is self-sufficient in 
foodgrains, and is unlikely ever to face a 
famine again. In 1966 and 1967, it had to 
import around 13 per cent of its food 


Nothing to boast about 
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grains 

While agriculture chugged 
forward, barring pauses for 
awful monsoons, industry, 
which the government had 
planned to be the engine for 
growth, decelerated. Bad in¬ 
vestment choices were part¬ 
ly to blame. Because the 
public sector got all the capit¬ 
al it wanted, and was 
answerable to nobody but 
itself, it built more expen¬ 
sively than it needed to, in 
areas where raw materials 
and products had to be trans- 
ported over long 



Death duties were abolished. 
Tax-payers, who found it 
less worthwhile to lie about 
their incomes, reacted fast. 
The take from income tax 
rose by 40 per cent in the 
first year, and the govern¬ 
ment's tax revenue went up 
overall by 20 per cent. 

The government began to 
trim state controls on invest¬ 
ment. It exempted 25 indus¬ 
tries from licences and re¬ 
laxed anti-trust regulations 
It gave producers more free 
aom to switch between diffe¬ 
rent types of goods. 


distances, and produced stuff that no¬ 
body in the public or private sector 
wanted to buy. Top jobs in the public 
sector became sinecures for the well- 
connected; managers were chosen for 
their loyalty, not their ability or experi¬ 
ence. 

The private sector, too, was encour¬ 
aged to be inefficient. Industry was told 
to go to “backward areas”—places 
which lacked factories because they 
were bad locations. That put costs up. In 
sensible places, licensing discouraged 
expansion. Fifteen copies of an applica¬ 
tion for a simple licence had to be 
scrutinised by different people. One of 
the many inquiries on the subject fouid 
that the committee which made the final 
decision took an average of four minutes 
to decide about each application—yet 
applications took 400 days to make their 
way through the system. 

Any licensing process encourages 
corruption. Civil servants and politicians 
began to sell permissions. The system 
became known as “briefcase politics”: 
the price of a licence was quoted in the 
number of briefcases of money it would 
cost. Rules could be changed at the 
government’s will. The story circulates 
in Bombay of the still-successful 
businessman who, in Mrs Gandhi’s time, 
had a ship full of chemicals floating 
outside Bombay when luckily the ban on 
the import of that substance was lifted 
for 24 hours. 

The lack of competition has fostered 
high costs. Indian steel is around 50 per 
cent dearer than the world-market 
price. With expensive raw materials and 
inefficient processing, downstream 
goods are worse and costlier. Yet ex¬ 
isting industrialists do fairly well out of 
the system. They are not much at risk 
from new entrants. The price (in money 
and delay) of licences keeps competitors 
out, and high tariffs and quotas insulate 
them from the rest of the world’s 
products. 


It is the consumer who suffers. Goods 
are expensive and badly made. A re¬ 
frigerator costs around three months’ 
salary for a mid-ranking civil servant. 

Certainly, the average Indian’s condi¬ 
tion has improved on all measures since 
Independence. But compared to its fas¬ 
ter-growing Asian neighbours the fi¬ 
gures are unimpressive. 

Some of Rajiv Gandhi's best friends 
are businessmen. When he came to 
power in 1984, he brought in new people 
and a new attitude to the economy. His 
mother had, out of necessity rather than 
conviction, begun to liberalise the sys¬ 
tem of state control. He accelerated the 
process, and even abandoned the rhe¬ 
toric. “A poor country, ” he said in 1986, 
“cannot afford to carry on billing the 
poorest people for its inefficiency and 
call itself socialist. It is ridiculous.” 


I n his first year, Mr Gandhi got down 
to work. The 1985 budget cut income 
tax, which at its peak was 97.75 per cen^ 
to 50 per cent. Corporation tax came 
down from 55-65 to 50-55 per cent. 



Within a couple of years, the new 
policy could be seen on the roads. India 
had only two sorts of car—both British 
ones from the 1950s, which stirred 
nostalgia in the breasts of visiting Bri¬ 
tons. Then the Japanese arrived. A joint 
venture between the Indian government 
and Suzuki produced the zippy little 
Maruti. Racing around at speeds of over 
40 mph, it quickly became the symbol of 
all that the old left disliked about Mr 
Gandhi’s policies. Other Japanese com¬ 
panies jumped into local manufacturing 
of commercial vehicles and motorcycles. 
In 1980, vehicle production stood at 
43,000—about where it had been for 20 
years. In 1987, it was 190,000. 

The television business took off. 
Computer companies—many of them 
joint ventures with American companies 
such as Hewlett Packard, Texas Instru¬ 
ments, Wang and Apple—began to pro¬ 
duce hardware for the domestic market 
and software for export. With its scien¬ 
tists costing a tenth as much as Amer¬ 
ican ones, India has advantages in the 
labour-intensive software business. 

In the new policy’s first year, indust¬ 
rial investment jumped by 50 per cent. It 
has stayed at that new, higher level. 
Growth figures soon did the same. 
Instead of being stuck at 2 per cent a 
year, growth in income per head rose to 
3 per cent. 

The changes are bigger than India has 
known for 20 years; but they are still 
small and slow. There are more goods in 
the shops, but quality and design are still 
poor. The reforms are clipping at the 
edges of a huge edifice of state control. 

His early reforms were enough to 
give the economy a boost, to shake up 
the businessmen who had enjoyed pro¬ 
tection from foreign and domestic com¬ 
petition, and to alarm the civil servants 
and politicians who had made a nice 
living from selling licences. But in this 
struggle between market and bureaucra¬ 
cy, the market remains the underdog. 

Reprinted from The Economist 
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End of the middle 
class dream 


Rajiv Gandhi turns his back on his old constituency by coming down 

heavily on consumer durables 


T he message could not have 
been clearer. After four years 
in power Rajiv Gandhi has 
turned full circle. He started 
off as the darling of the middle 
class and could do no wrong. Now he is 
consciously turning his back on his old 
constituency—and he wants to drive the 
message home. 

While trade and industry aie moving 
nervously to raise prices once again, the 
mood of the country’s burgeoning middle 
class is mixed. One finance company 
reported a sudden rush soon after the 
Union budget as customers made a 
beeline to buy consumer gadgets at 
pre-budget prices. But there were plen¬ 
ty who began to revise budgets and 
review buying plans. 

The first moves came from public- 
sector car maker Maruti Udyog Ltd. 
Two days after the Union budget, Maru¬ 
ti swiftly hiked the prices of its highly 
popular standard model by around Rs 
7.0(H). Other companies are getting set 
to travel down the same road. At Hero 
Honda which makes the fastest selling 
motorcycle on Indian roads, executives 
gloomily aver that the latest round of 
hikes wall push the vehicle's price to 
almost Rs 20,000. Similarly, prices of 
the newly launched Hero Puch moped 
are slated to rise by around Rs 500. Says 
Amit Chaturvedi, marketing manager. 
Hero Honda: '‘ This will have an adverse 
impact on the two-wheeler market. 
Already prices are way beyond the 
average buyer.” 

The same scenario is being played out 
in corporate offices all over the country. 
In the brutally competitive television 
industry, manufacturers are trying to 
work out how much of the price hike 
they can afford to pass on to consumers. 
Prices ot colour television sets are 
slated to rise by anywhere from Rs 
1,500 to Rs 2,500. Videocon Ltd which 
has had a meteoric rise to the top of the 
television industry, reckons that its 
top-of-the-line-model will sell now for a 
hefty Rs 18,000. 

The government strenuously denies 


it, but in the next few months, the 
effects of the series ot hikes are likely to 
show. The combination of excise bikes, 
freight hikes and the steep employ ment 
surcharge of eight per cent could have a 
potent effect on prices which were 
already edging upwards. Says Vinayak 
Chatterjee. chief executive, Booker 


Home Products: “Everythifig is nega¬ 
tive. There are no reliefs." 

Chatterjee’s complaints are echoed by 
others, in fact, it is pretty obvious that 
the government has gone out of its way 
to come down heavily on middle class 
spending. On the one hand, it has 
slapped a 10 per cent surcharge on all air 


S. B. Chavan, flanked by Eduardo Falelro (left) and A|lt Panja, walking Into Parliament to 
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travel and for good measure, thrown in a 
steep Ks 300 airport travel tax on 
anyone who wants to travel abroad. In 
addition, there is another sharp jolt for 
travellers who want to use upmarket 
hotels. The already steep luxury tax on 
hotels is being sharply hiked from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Says one senior 
executive: “I will now think twice before 
I step into a restaurant coffee shop.” 

Anybody thinking in terms of buying 
consumer durables will be similarly hit. 
This year the government has decided 
to come down on some of the fastest 
selling consumer durables in the Indian 
market. From cars to two-wheelers, 

SMfMi aMfflS g lfe television sets, au- 

dio systems and 
radios, nothing has 
been left untouched 
||||H Also, the perennial 

wBHP favourites of the tax- 

man have been hit 
hard—-cigarettes are 
up and so is molas- 
tgBflaSSBa ses-based alcohol. 

The taxmen have even found a new 
target— paan masala. 

The message was obviously meant to 
be read clearly. Rajiv (iandhi is going to 
great lengths to advertise the fact that 
he is now a man of the people. 

T he government's moves should not 
really have come as a surprise to 
trade and industry. The writing has been 
on the wall for all those who cared to 
read it. The most conspicuous signals 
came a weak earlier when Madhavrao 
Scindia stood up in Parliament to present 
the railway budget. Scindia made a 
gesture to populism by leaving passen¬ 
ger fares untouched. But he followed it 
up by pulling out all the stops in a 
determined bid to raise fresh taxes. He 
raised freight rates from a record 11 per 
cent to 18 per cent. In the process he 

Consumer durabtea sought by th» mlddl# 
claM: put b«yond raach' 




raised Rs 876 crores 
in additional freight 
revenue and this is 
bound to hit the man 
in the street very 
fast. 

The Union budget 
was on much the 
same lines. There 
were handful of sops 

to start with. For those at the lowest 
levels of the income-tax structure, there 
were reliefs with the lax rates lor people 
with a taxable income of Rs 18,000 to Ks 
25,000 being cut from 25 per cent to 20 
per cent. But that was about all. 

The overall tale was very different. 
The government is digging deep into the 
taxpayers’ pockets to raise more than 
Ks 1,287 crores in fresh taxes, almost 



1985-86 86-87 87-88 88-89 89-90 


Taxation has bean an Important aourcs ol 
masting ths burgsonlng axpandltura 
of a high-spsndlng govarnmant 

doubling the efforts of previous years. 
Even last year the government raised 
only Ks 615 crores. Now it is at pains to 
defend the budget, and, in fact, has 
plenty of grounds to do so. For one, the 
government has stuck to its promise of 
containing the deficit to below Ks 8,000 
crores. And the mandarins of the finance 
ministry have shown great determina¬ 
tion in keeping defence demands down. 
The defence ministry is said to have 
pitched in for more than Rs 17.000 
crores. They are said to be deeply 
disgruntled with the allocation being 
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kept down to Rs 13,000 crores. The 
move to keep defence expenditure down 
will obviously have deep implications. 

He 'des this, finance ministry officials 
argue that they havedone the best they 
could under the circumstances. Faced 
with a yawning deficit, they have tried to 
plug the gaps And for once, good fiscal 
sense seems to have coincided with 
good polities. Says Nitisli Sengupta, 
secretary (revenue), ministry of finance: 
"We have avoided the extremes of being 
populist and having a massive taxation 
effort." 

At the same time as containing the 
budget deficit, the government has also 
been able to give the impression that it is 
pouring money into rural development. 
An employment programme known as 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Rojgar Yojana will 



j Budget papers being offloaded outside 
Parliament 



The governmen t has 
decid ed to come down 
on some of the fastest 
selling consumer 
durabl es in the 
mark et. From cars to 
t wo-wheelers, TV 
se ts and radios, 
nothing has been left 
untouched 


l>e launched m the rural areas, and it will 
be financed by the additional revenue 
from the 8 per cent employment sur¬ 
charge. In addition, the government has 
also been able to find cash for some 
blatantly populist schemes such as the 
provision of sans for destitute women. 

The government defends its tax col¬ 
lection efforts on the grounds that it had 
to get the money and had no other 
options It also argues that the indus¬ 
tries which have been taxed are facing 
heavy demand and Will not suffer too 
much anvway Says Sengupta: "We have 
left out all articles of essential use.” 

One major move that ha^pldasedniost 


of industry has been the decontrol of 
aluminium and cement. The cement 
industry has been in (he dumps for the 
last one vear and badlv needed some 
concessions to get it back on the hist 
track once again. 

B ut just as significant as what was in 
the budget was what was not in it. 
This year there weie very few incen¬ 
tives for exports Also, persistent de¬ 
mands for fresh concessions to keep the 
stock market boom going have been 
ignored by the government. Sengupta 
remarks: “We gave them a lot of incen¬ 
tives last vear." 

Despite the fact that the government 
has done a good job m many wavs, the 
fact remains that the middle class and 
many sections of industry are going to 
feel the pinch during the next few 
months. In the hotel industry, for exam¬ 
ple. taxes are now at record levels, and 
the second level hotels are beginning to 
feel the pinch. In Baroda, for instance, 
some of (he major hotels now pay upto 
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If) per cent as taxes Says Noni Chawla 
of ITC’s Welcomgioup: "New hotels are 
built at tremendous cost At I his rate 
thev will not be able to recover their 
costs.” 

Other industries are also bound to fee! 
the impact. The price ol motor cars has 
been rising steadily In the television 
industry, too. executives are crossing 
their fingers and waiting At Videocon. 
Sanjeev Shelgikar, one of the directors 
of the company, feels that growth could 
drop substantially as a result of the 
changes. As for the motorcycle indus¬ 
try, Chaturvedi of Hero Honda says: 
"We don't really know what will happen. 
We will have to wait and watch. Perhaps 
there will her a switch from motorcycles 
to scooters. Perhaps people will delay 
their purchases." 

Whether the government will relent 
on some of its proposals or not remains 
to be seen. Obviously, some companies 
have been more hit than others. In the 
television industry, the highest taxes 
have been levied on companies which 
make TVs with the picture-m-picture 
facility. At the moment only one com¬ 
pany, Videocon, has this facility. Similar¬ 
ly, 100 cc motorcycles have been sub¬ 
jected to excise hikes while 150 cc 
scooters have been let off. Even 
amongst mopeds, the impact has been 
uneven. The Hero Pitch and other 
mopeds of over 50 cc will have to pay 
additional excise while Kelvinator which 
brings out a 49 cc moped will not be 
affected. 

But even if the government does 
come out with some concessions, the 
trend for the near future is pretty clear. 
From now onwards till the elections, 
Rajiv Gandhi will be going back to the 
kind of populism that Ins mother special¬ 
ised in. And the middle class is likely to 
get squeezed in the process. 

Paran Balakrishnan with Sude«p 
I Chakravariii Bombay 
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PRANAB MUKHERJEE 


A budget with a direction 


S. B. Chavan prepares the launching ground for the Eighth Plan 


T he maiden budget of S.B. Chavan 
has been received well, generally. 

And the finance minister deserves praise 
for making the best of a difficult task: he 
had to make adequate provisions for the 
current—and terminal—year of the 
ongoing Seventh Plan in order to pre¬ 
pare a good launching ground for the 
Eighth Plan. To the finance 
minister's credit, he has 
taken advantage of the 
prevailing economic 
situation in formu- HK 

iating his various pro- * ^ 

posals. The economy «**«$*. 

had shown a strong 
recovery, the 


GDP (gross domestic product) recorded 
a growth of 9 per cent (the highest in the 
decade), and there was relative price 
stability with the wholesale price index 
showing an increase of about 5 per cent 
till January 1989. 

There is a distinct direction in Cha- 
van's budget in the sense that it has 

__ attempted to bring ab- 

out "growth with so- 
cial justice”, launch a 
\ frontal attack on em- 

\ ployment, provide m- 

, centives for savings 

and investment, and 
curtail conspicuous 
consumption. After 
years the principle of 


progressive taxation 


has been partially rec¬ 
ognised by the minister 
by imposing an 8 per 
surcharge on 
higher income groups. 

The- allocation for 
the central plan at Ks 


34,448 crores is signi 


ficant. The cumulative 


percentage of the cen 
tral plan to the total 
outlay in real terms 
(the Seventh Plan out 


lay deflated by antic 


pated average in 


wholesale price index 
up to 1990) will be 
% #' 115 percent 


S. B. Chavan with 


tha budget papers 



at the end of 1989-90. There has 
been a steady growth in terms of 
percentage to the total outlay in real 
terms over the five years,starting from 
20 per cent in 1985-86, the first year of 
the plan. Undoubtedly this is a significant 
achievement, especially when compared 
to the cumulative percentage achieved in 
the terminal year of the Sixth Plan—89 
per cent in 1984-85. In fact, in the first 
two years of the Sixth Plan, the achieve¬ 
ment was substantially lower than the 
pro rata achievement. As a result, in the 
next three years—1981-82, 1982-83 and 
1983-84—despite more than a 20 per 
cent increase annually, the cumulative 
percentage fell short of the 100 per cent 
level. 

The third encouraging feature of this 
year’s budget is a built-in strategy to 
fight the problem of unemployment 
directly. The finance minister has allo¬ 
cated Rs 1,711 crores for rural employ¬ 
ment under three heads; Rs 500 crores 
for the newly created Jawaharlal Nehru 
Rojgar Yojana to cover 120 backward 
districts; Rs 681 crores for the Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Prog¬ 
ramme (RLEGP); and Rs 530 crores for 
the National Rural Employment 
Programme (NREP). The RLEGP and 
the NREP are expected to generate 244 
million and 338 million mandays respec¬ 
tively in 1989-90. The new employment 
scheme named after Nehru in the year of 
his birth centenary, when implemented, 
will also have an impact on reducing 
unemployment in the rural areas. 

This is an laudable step and the 
finance minister deserves praise on this 
score. For, it is wrong to presume that 
economic growth by itself will take care 
of the unemployment problem. This 
view is borne out by experience. In the 
last four years, as a result, of a series of 
policy measures like liberalisation of 
controls, regulations and 
licensing procedures along 
with tax concessions (effec¬ 
tive rate of corporation tax 
being only about 28 per 
cent), Indian industry 
achieved an annual growth 
rate of 8 per cent 

But unfortunately, this has 
not been reflected 
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in terms of employment gen¬ 
eration in the organised sector. Tlie 
total numbei of persons employed in the 
orga <scd soilor had gone up from 
7d.4b.OJO in 1084 to 73,69,000 in 
1987—an increase of only 24,000—over 
a period of three years. Over a 
period of 12 years, 1976 1987, employ¬ 
ment m the organised private sector has 
increased by only 6,26,000 - from 
68,41,000 to 73,69,000. However, the 
performance of the public sector in 
generating employment is much better. 
During 1981-87, employment in the 
public sci tor increased from 
1,68,69,0(H) to 1,80,28,000. And it) the 
12-year period, 1976 87, the number 
has increased by 47,06,000 from 
1,33,22,000 to 1,80,28,000. It is thus 
quite apparent that a concerted effort in 
generating employment, particularly in 
the rural sectoi. is imperative. The 
employment generating schemes are 
expected to improve the purchasing 
power and consumption levels of the 
rural poor. 

Another important development is the 
finance minister’s efforts to reduce the 
revenue deficit. Since 1979-80 there has 
been a senous deterioration in the Union 
revenue account as revenue expenditure 
has been increasing at the rate of 14 per 
cent annually against 11 per cent .growth 
in revenue receipt annually. As a result, 
the revenue deficit, as a percentage of 
GDP, has increased from 0.6 per cent in 
1979-80 to 2.6 per cent in 1987-88. This 
year the finance minister has given a 
clear signal of his determination to 
reduce revenue expenditure by slicing 
defence expenditure. As per the budget 
estimate, the revenue defied for 1989- 
90 is estimated to be Rs 7,012 crores 
against Rs 9,842 crores for 1988-89. 


An encouragin g feature 
is a built-in strategy to 
fight the problem of 

unemplo yment_ 

dire ctly. The finance 
minist er has allocated 

Rs 1,711 cr ores for_ 

rural employment 


This measure was necessary as the 
economy cannot sustain such a distor¬ 
tion over a long period of time. 

A question may arise whether an 
overall deficit of Rs 7,337 crores along 
with the additional taxation proposals of 
Rs 1,287 crores (most of which are 
coming from Union excise duty) would 
cause inflation. Inflationary pressure 
already exists in the economy. The 
wholesale price index which stood at 
405.4 (base 1970-71 = 100) at the 
beginning of the year to reach its highest 
peak at 441 points in the month of 
October, had come down to 437.8 by 
mid-February. Though, in terms of per¬ 
centage, the wholesale price index 
moved by about 5 per cent till January, 
the upward swing of the price curve 
continued for a longer period than usual. 
No doubt, efficient drought management 
including effective demand and supply 
management and continuing relief opera¬ 
tions helped to maintain stability on the 
price front. The impact of high prices 
was reduced by timely import of essen¬ 
tial goods. However, the upward swing 
of the consumer price index (CPI) con¬ 



tinued in the current year also. The 
CPI registered an increase ot 10 per 
cent at the end of December 1988 on top 
of the 10 per cent increase in the 
preceding year. It is an indication of the 
strong inflationary pressure in the sys¬ 
tem. Perhaps, the finance minister 
thought it would be worth taking a 
calculated risk on the price front. 

Another area of concern is the balance 
of payments position. The depletion of 
the foreign exchange reserve is disturb¬ 
ing. Though exports improved in two 
consecutive years, 1986-87 and 1987- 
88, by 25.3 per cent and 20.4 per cent 
respectively, the growth ok imports was 
also 9.2 per cent and 11.4 per cent 
respectively in the last two years. In 
the first six months of the current year, 
the import growth was substantially 
liigher at 27,6 per cent against an export 
growth of 24.8 per cent. In terms of 
SDRs, the foreign exchange reserve 
continued to decline steadily from 5,728 
million SDR in 1985-86 to 3,598 million 
SDR in June 1988. 

Existing commitments on past bor¬ 
rowings and the continuing dependence 
on external borrowings would no doubt 
exert pressure on debt servicing in the 
coming years. So a medium-term 
strategy is necessary to overcome the 
difficult situation. The answer lies in 
stepping up exports as fast as possible in 
real terms. However, the growing pro¬ 
tectionist trend in the industrialised 
countries is a threat to a rapid expansion 
of export. If industry takes advantage of 
the new economic policies to strengthen 
its production base and make its pro¬ 
ducts competitive, then we may be able 
to cross the protectionist hurdle. We 
must make a conscious effort to export a 
part of our production. As a medium- 
term export strategy the government 
could consider increasing agricultural 
exports including foodgrains where we 
have a competitive advantage. Howev¬ 
er, the objective of import substitution 
should not be given up. To save a dollar 
is no less important than earning a 
dollar. Though much has not yet been 
spelt out in the budget about the balance 
of payments problem, ! hope the gov¬ 
ernment will come out with specific 
proposals in this area. 

Whatever be it, in the given situation, 
the finance minister has done a good job 
by substantially stepping up the central 
plan outlay, laying emphasis on agricul¬ 
ture and rural development, and by 
increasing the share of direct taxes— 
though marginally—in the exchequer. 
The economy is poised for take-off and 
the launching ground has been prepared 
well l^et us hope for smooth sailing in 
the months ahead, a 
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A procession ol sadhus. fanfare of religion 

In hallowed 
waters 


FESTIVAL 


immortal holiness. And in the 
process they have created a 
unique festival—the annual 
Kumbh Mela. 

This year they congre¬ 
gated on the banks of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna at 
Allahabad (the Prayag of yes¬ 
teryears). The confluence of 
these two rivers and the 
mythical Saraswati provided 
a special attraction for the 
devout. From the bridge 
across the Ganga the endless 
waves of white tents seemed 
to spill across the horizon. 
And at night they turned into 
a magical world of lights and 
colour. 

It was a world within a 
world. Old, young, middle- 
aged, strong and infirm - 
they came from all over the 
country and beyond. Not just 
for a holy dip, but also to 
share a once-in-a-lifetime ex¬ 
perience. They braved a se¬ 
vere north-lndian cold wave 
and congregated for an early 
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A davotM at Uw m*fr. ritual bath 

I morning dip in the holy wa 
ters, day after day. And they 


T here was a time when asuras, asked Lord Vishnu 

both the gods and the for help. He advised them to 

asuras (demons) chum the (Kean in search of 

shared a common disadvan- the kumbh (um) of nectar, 

tage—the fate of mortality. The gods, of course, could 
And the asuras seemed to not do it alone. They needed 

have the advantage of win- the cooperation of their ene- 

ning in battle over the deli- mies. But when the um of 

cate divinities of the Indian nectar finally surfaced, the 

pantheon. According to crafty gods made off with it. 

mythology, the desperate The asuras followed in hot 

golds, tired of fighting the pursuit, which lasted for 12 


celestial days and nights (12 splintered into thousands of 

man-years). As the kumbh little groups, on the special 

was carried along, drops of days of the mela, particularly 

nectar fell on Ujjain, Nasik, on Somavati Amavasya. 

Hardwar and Prayag. Some In the afternoons the city 
mythological sources argue of the Kumbh took a siesta, 

that the kumbh was actually Some stray bathers could 

kept at each of these places. still be found: at the sangam. 

But for pilgrims the authen- joined by dip-happy gulls. A 

ticity of legends is not an few went across to the city 

issue. They are driven by centre of Allahabad for sight- 

their own desire for a drop of seeing trips. But the others 
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slept, six 10 eight in a tent, A 
few half-hearted attempts at 
yenno s anti bbajans could 
be heard float mg across the 
w lives, while the women 
cooked a meal on make-shift 
ovens. Obviously, no amount 
of spirituality could dampen 
flic spirits of domesticity or 
kill the pangs of hunger. l"he 
aroma of smoked potatoes 
and brinjals tickled nostrils 
and appetites. Ramsharan’s 
wife was baking them in a fire 
built up with dry sticks while 
her husband dozed in the 
sun. They had come to the 
meb from a village in Rihar 
with several of their neigh 
hours. 

Rarosharari opened one 
eye and squinted, “Which 
country do you come from?" 
Even a different village or 


state is like another country 
to people like him. and 
Kumbb is the only lime when 
they get to meet tliese 'fore¬ 
igners’. 

N ear the Allahabad fort, 
the loudspeaker blared 
out names of missing per¬ 
sons, mostly children, and 
occasionally a truant husband 
lost by a distraught wife. An 
enormous cardboard figure 
of Shiva meditated through 
all the activity, while the tall 
towers on the river-bank dts - 
played advertisements of 
analgesics and requested pil¬ 
grims not to pollute the riv¬ 
ers— swar lichha Ganna 
hainati vivasat. 

Then, as the sun leaned to 
the West, there was a sud¬ 
den spurt of activity. Saffron- 
dad s adhus came out of their 



Woman devote**: touching the sacred sands 


akharas in streams, carrying 
the chief sadhu on their 
shoulders with much pomp 
and pageantry. The raucous 
sound of brass and wind in¬ 
struments, played without 


much musical talent, accom f 
panic-d their progress. Visi-'f 
tors gaped and cameras 
clicked, while the disabled on 
wheelchairs raced through 
the maze of lanes and 
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bylanes, trying to keep 
with the tanasha. 

Hawkers of all kinl 
spread their wares on t 
roadside, but the most pop 
lar among the pilgrims we 
the five and ten paisa coi 
sold at a premium. 'Hie cc 
were useful not only*” 
offerings at the tempo 
temples put up within 
campus of the akharas, 
also for the rows of lef ■ 
and beggars who had r 
grated from Varanasi. Ha 
war and Vrindavan hopjng 1 
an increment. And tK_ 


were books in Hindi-the 
Ramayan, the Hhagvad (ata, 
the Upanishads. But, for the 
thousands who could not 
read, audio cassettes of the 
Ramayan came in handy 
At sundown the fairy lights 
twinkled, and the neon signs 
blazed. Hhajans. in tune and 
out, competed with each 
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A group of aaJhuir. preparing « chhfltum 
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other over the loudspeakers. 
The religious sabhas warmed 
up. The babas and matas of 
each group preached about 
karma and the unity of all 
religions to packed audi¬ 
ences. Some even staged 
jatras on mythological 
themes. And when the show 
was ov er, they handed out 
pamphlets about their orga¬ 
nisation to the audience. 
Vans waited outside to catch 
prospective customers 
among the pilgrim^ who pre¬ 
ferred to use toilet soaps for 
their morning dip or buy 
Ayurvedic bairns for their 
aches and pains. 

Finally, it was time for 
evening aarti. Bells rang in 
the domain of deities, and 
unwary foreigners were told 
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Boats along the river bank: 
accommodation tor pilgrims 

in no uncertain terms to take 
their shoes off or stay away. 
Some bemused tourists wan¬ 
dered into the den of sadhus 
covered with ash, huddled 
in little groups round the fire, 
passing around chhiUums of 
ganja. To join or not to 
join—that’s a choice every 
visitor, timid or adventurous 
has to make at the me/a. For 
this after all, was a very 
special occasion—15 million 
people, the conjunction of 
the stars, the sand, the dust, 
the magic. Kumbh Mela ’89. 
There won’t be another one 
like it till the next century. 
Bfoakha Ghosc/AAMWtwd 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Behind the cult 



The international following which 
made ISKCON one of the most 
remarkable religious cults to surface 
in this century is only one aspect of 
the Krishna movement. But behind 
the temples and the chanting, behind 
wealth and power, lurks the shadow 
of terror, manipulation, madness and 
murder. The following extract 
provides an insight into the darker 
doings of the Krishna devotees in the 
US 


y sannyasa. Unless you 

I give up vour family, you'll 
■ never reach Krishna." 

"Kirtanananda, please don’t do this to 
me," Kuladri pleaded. 'Tve got five 
kids, I can serve you and he a husband 
and a lather, too." 

"You must choose between your spir- 


opposrte his own desk. “He's becoming 
more and more illogical. He flies into 
rages over nothing.” 

"Don't question him—not in my pre¬ 
sence," Sheldon warned. 

“1 think it's the medication he's on,” 
Kuladri continued, ignoring .Sheldon. “I 
think that’s what’s doing it." 


Sheldon slammed his fist on the desk. 
"What’s the matter with you, man? Are 
you so damn dumb you can’t see what’s 
happening?" 

“What are you talking about?” an 
alarmed Kuladri asked. 

“He wants you out. You’re finished. 
Done. Tell me how I can make it clearer 
and I will." 

“But why? What did I do?” Kuladn 
asked. 

"You didn’t protect him,” Sheldon said 
with hatred in his voice. “You let Shock- 
man get to him. You're weak. With 
Steve Bryant on the loose, Kirtanananda 
needs people who can protect him.” 

* * * 

In the first week of January 1986, ( 
Bryant drove to the Bay Area and asked 
Jerome Greene to sell the Ford van for 
him. On 9 January, he flew to Detroit. 

For over a week, Bryant stayed holed 
up in his old room at his parents’ house. 

He was grinding out a paper called 
Jonestown in Moundsville, an abridged 
version of The Guru Business. Bryant 
planned to have the broadside profes¬ 
sionally printed. Then he would place a 
copy under the windshield wiper of 
every car, and in every mailbox, in 
Moundsville. 

"The devotees haven't done a damn 
thing,” Bryant told his father. “They’ve 


itual life and your mundane attachments 
to the material plane," Kirtanananda 
said 

"Please, Kirtanananda, don't make 
me give up my family." 

"You're in ni.iy.i," Kirtanananda his¬ 
sed He then turned and hobbled awav 
on Ins two canes, flanked by his two 
guard dogs. 

"It isn't right," Kuladri muttered as he 
watched Kirtanananda go. 'Tve been the 
temple president for almost ten years. 
I’m the one who got the palace built. And 
now he does this to me.” 

Kuladri walked into his office only to 
find Terry Sheldon, the president of the 
Cleveland temple, sitting behind his 
desk. Sheldon, Tapahpunja, had arrived 
in New Vrindaban the day after Shock- 
man had brained Kirtanananda. A tall, 
strong man with a shaved head, broad 
nose, and big ears, Sheldon w>as the son 
of labour organisers who had tried to 
teach him that Joe Hill was right—God is 
a pie-in-the-sky fantasy created to 
oppress the people. Sheldon revolted. 
At fourteen, he was a hippie m the 
Haight, shoplifting to buy drugs. A few 
years later, he joined the Krishnas in 
Berkeley and eventually migrated to 
New Vrindaban. 

"Something’s happened to Kirtana¬ 
nanda," Kuladn said to Sheldon, shaking 
his head as he sat down in the chair 

W 




Been under the thumbs of the gurus so 
long, they’ve lost their spirit. That’s why 
I’m taking this to the people of Mound- 
sville. Those hillbillies down there can 
be mean. When 1 let them know what’s 
going on in New Vrindaban, they’ll force 
the authorities to shut the place down. 
And if the authorities don’t do it, they'll 
storm the palace and do it themselves. ” 

"Steven, I haven't told you what to do 
since you turned eighteen, ” Jack Bryant 
said very quietly. "And I’m not gonna 
start now. I’m gonna beg. Don’t go down 
there. Please. Let those crazies self- 
destruct if they want to, and go on with 
your life.” 

“I can’t do that. It’s my duty to 
Krishna.” 

' Bryant paused for a moment. 

"But I'll tell you what I will do: I’ll 
have a beer with you.” 

Jack Bryant couldn’t believe his ears. 

"We haven’t had a beer together since 
you joined the Krishnas,” he said. 

“I know. 1 figure it's about time we 
did,” Bryant said. 

* * * 

“Jamuna? Sulocana here.” 

“Sulocana? Where are you?” Jane 
asked. 

Jane’s new husband, Ralph Seward, 
leaped off the couch and raced to the 
phone to listen in. 



devotees 
dressed in 
their best 
dhotis and 
saris in front 
of the Second 
Avenue 
temple 


“You think I’d tell you where?” Bryant 
said. “What do you take me for, an idiot 
like that guy Kirtanananda had you 
marry?” 

"What do you want?” Jane asked. 

"To wam you.” Bryant said. 

"Why?” Jane asked. She had grown 
immune to Bryant’s threats. 

"Because I care about my sons, that’s 
why,” Bryant said indignantly. “Kirtana- 
nanda’s a vindictive son of a bitch. I’m 
going to launch an attack on him and I 
don’t want him to retaliate against Sarva 


whatever ypu do, 
don’t give it to any¬ 
body else.” 

"Of course not, 
Mrs Bryant.” " 



MDandall, it's Tirtha.” 

■ » “Tirtha! Where you calling 
from?” Randall Gorby asked. He had 
become used to calls from Tom Dres- 
cher. 

"Detroit. I’m travelling with 
Tapahpunja, Terry Sheldon. I’ve got a 



and Nimai. I’m not asking you to come 
back to me—we're finished, I know. I’m 
asking you to leave the commune for 
your sons’ sake.” 

‘What kind of attack? Sulocana, what 
are you going to do?” 

“You'll see,” Bryant said. 

Then'he hung up. 

* * * 

"Hello, Mrs Bryant. This is Jerome 
Greene calling.” 

"Jerome! It’s so good to hear your 
voice. I haven’t talked to ydu since, well, 
I can’t remember when. How are you? 
How’s Marianne?” 

“We’re fine. Still out here on the West 
Coast. I called to talk to Sulocana. I 
figured if he ever needed a friend, it’s 
now. ” 

“He’s already left for West Virginia.” 
Helga said. 

“Gee, that was fast,” Greene said. 

“He bought another van. An old 
Dodge. He drove down there in that.” 

“Do you have a number where he is? 
I’d like to find out how he’s doing.” 

“Wait a second and 1’U get it. But 


telephone number in your area I’d like 
you to check out.” 

"Where is it? Gorby asked. 

"I’m not exactly sure,” Drescher 
replied. 

"No problem," Gorby said. “It won't 
take but an hour or so to check it.-” 

“It’s alnjost nine. I’ll call again around 
ten. If you’re not there, I’ll keep trying 
till I get you.” 

Randall Gorby had been the Krishnas' 
best friend in West Virginia since he’d 
met Keith Ham and Howard Wheeler in 
the summer of 1968. In the early 
Seventies, Gorby was the Krishna's 
straw man, buying property for them 
from farmers unwilling to sell to the 
sect. Married and the father of seven 
children, Gorby worked for 33 years for 
Wheeling Pittsburgh Steel before retir¬ 
ing in 1982. A genuine blue collar 
intellectual who had often lectured at 
Bethany College, a small liberal-arts 
school in his hometown. Gorby was a 
socialist and a labour activist who reflex- 
ively sided with the underdog. He also 
had an abiding interest in Eastern reli- 
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gions, which dated from World War II, 
when he was stationed in India, Burma 
and Chin, for two and one-half years. In 
India, Corby became friendly with 
several Bwihnnns, who taught him the 
rudiments of Hinduism. He’d kept study¬ 
ing on his own. 

One of Corby’s many Krishna friends 
had introduced him to Drescher during 
the summer of 1983, the very summer 
Drescher had killed St. Denis. The two 
became friendly, trading a trailer for a 
school bus and swapping wood stoves. 
Soon they developed a father-son rela¬ 
tionship. 

Corby called the number Drescher 
gave him and found out it was the Scott 
Motel. He drove across the river to 
Saint Clairsville, Ohio, and saw that an 


I "Where do you want me to meet 
I you?” 

“How about exit fourteen on I- 
Seventy in an hour. That’s the Saint 
Clairsville exit. We'll take it from there. ’’ 

f + + 

“Hello, Mrs Bryant. This is Jerome 
Greene calling from California.” 

“Jerome!” Two calls in two days. This 
really is something,” Helga said. 

“Two calls? Mrs Bryant, I haven't 
talked to you in months." 

Helga Bryant shuddered. Before leav¬ 
ing, Steve had left careful instructions 
about what to do if Jerome called him. 
"Watch out for someone pretending to 
be Jerome,” he had said several times. 
"New Vrindaban calls people all the time 
pretending to be someone else. Before 



old Dodge van was parked in front of the 
motel. 

Drescher called shortly after Gorby 
got back home. 

“Nice going, Randall,” Drescher said 
after Gorby passed the information 
along. 

“Where are you?” Gorby asked. 

“Still in Detroit. We’re heading your 
way." 

Gorby went to bed. At 4.30 am the 
phone woke him. 

"Randall? It’s Tirtha again. Did I wake 
you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Sorry," Drescher said. 

“Where are you now?" Gorby said 
groggily. 

“Steubenville,’ Ohio. Listen, I need 
your help.” 
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you say anything, ask Jerome to name 
the city where we worked after we left 
London. ” 

“Where did you and my son work 
after you left London?” Helga asked. 

“Newcastle-upon-Tyne, why?” 

“Oh, my God! Somebody called here 
yesterday claiming to be you, and I gave 
them the number of the motel where 
Steven is staying.” 

“It had to be somebody from New 
Vrindaban,” Greene said quickly. “You’d 
better get word to Steve right away.’’ 

Helga hung up and immediately called 
the Scott Motel. 

There was no answer from her son's 
room. 

* * * 

Steve Bryant was lying in a sagging 
bed in a cheap rooming house five miles 


I south of Moundsville, nipping on a bottle 
I of Vodka. He had just finished putting 
the final touches to Jonestown in Mound- 
swlle. 

Bryant had moved to the boarding 
house after his mother reached him and 
told him that she’d given his location to 
someone pretending to be Jerome 
Greene. He took another hit of the 
vodka and looked at the red label. He 
was breaking his vows, but it was the 
only way to steady his nerves. He’d quit 
when this was over. 

There was a knock on the door. 
Bryant jumped. He worked to calm 
himself, reached under the pillow, grab¬ 
bed his . 45, and moved to the side of the 
door. 

"Who’s there?” he asked tensely. 

“Sheriffs deputies. Open up," a voice 
said. 

Bryant relaxed slightly. He opened 
the door a few inches and saw two young 
deputies, Sam Bison and Mike Younger. 

“Just a moment," he said. 

He shut the door, removed the chain, 
and stepped aside. 

“So, what’s up?” Bryant asked as the 
two deputies entered. “The sheriff want 
to see mo?" 

Bryant had been talking to Sheriff 
Bordenkircher and his chief depilty, Joe 
Hummel, ever since he had arrived in 
the area. They knew where he was and 
why he was in Marshall County. 

“’Fiaid not, Steven. You’re under 
arrest,” Elson said matter-of-factly. 

“For what?" Bryant screamed. 

"For threatening to commit a violent 
act. Your ex-wife’s husband filed a 
complaint claiming you’ve been calling 
her and making threats.” 

“That’s a lie and you know it. 1 qftly 
called once and that was to wafljfvtoef,” 
Bryant said. 

“Sorry. Steven,” Younger Wfa, and 
turned Bryant around to handcW him. 
“I’ve got orders to take you in.” 

While he read Bryant his rights, Elson 
searched him. 

“Jesus, what's this?” Elson said, 
jumping away from Bryant. He was 
holding the .45 that Bryant had tucked 
into his belt. 

The deputies searched the room and 
found a couple of joints’ worth of mari¬ 
juana, a couple of tabs of LSD, and some 
codeine. They boxed up copies of The 
Gutv Business, Jonestown in Mound¬ 
sville, and transcripts of Bryant’s inter¬ 
views with dissident devotees. 


tfUey. Westfall, we’ve got a bunch 
■ ■of your buddies here,” the desk 
officer said as Westfall walked into the 
sheriffs department. 

“Buddies?” the sergeant asked. 
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“Yeah. There’s a whole bunch of 
Kritters in the Chief Deputy's office." 

"You're kidding. What the hell are 
they doing there?” Westfall asked. 

“Damned if I know." the desk officer 
said. 

Westfall went back to Hummel's office 
and knocked on the door. There was no 
answer. He opened it a crack and 
peeked into the room. 

Bordenkircher’s Chief Deputy Sheriff, 
Joe Hummel, wasn’t there. Bryant's 
papers were spread out over Hummel's 
desk. A half-dozen Krishnas were going 
through them. One was dictating into a 
cassette tape recorder from the open 
address book. 

Westfall was furious. In police depart¬ 
ments across the country, evidence 
seized in the course of a search is turned 
over to custodians, who catalogue and 
guard it until it is needed by the court. 
But that didn’t happen here. The sher¬ 
iffs office had kept all the evidence 
seized in Bryant’s hotel room, including 
the .45, in Hummel’s office. 

Westfall had asked Hummel several 
times for permission to examine it. 

Hummel had always refused. 


at ten o'clock on Thursday, 3 April It 
ended at five-thirty that afternoon 

Bryant’s defence took up most of the 
time. 

He put his mother on the stand and 
had her testify about the phone call from 
somebody claiming to he Jerome 
Greene. 

Then he took the stand. 

“From what my mother has said, you 
can see why it was necessary for me to 
carry a gun," Bryant told the six-person 
jury. “To explain how this all started, I 
have to go back to the breakup of my 


It took eight days r// 
lor the check and the ® 
paperwork to clear. 

As soon as Bryant 

was released, he 

l u in p e d in h i s 

van and drove straight to his parents’ 

house in suburban Detroit. 

Tom Drescher followed. He waited 
outside the house. Late that night, after 
the Bnants had gone to bed and their 
home was dark, Drescher snuck up the 
driveway. He crouched behind the bum¬ 
per of Bryant’s van and attached a 
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i “I’m what?” David Gold said with 
complete incredulity. 

“You're fired,” Bryant repeated 
Bryant and his attorney were in an 
interview room in the Marshall County 
* Jail where Bryant had been locked up for 
over two months awaiting trial. Razor- 
tongued and aggressive to the point of 
; being rude, David Gold was the lawyer 
to get if you had a beet with New 
; Vrindaban. Gold had handled every- 
i thing, from Richard Rose’s suit to get his 
farm back, to the child-custody suit 
j brought by Howard Wheeler’s wife, 
j "But I won!" Gold said. “I got the 
j ‘intent to commit a violent act' charge 
dismissed. We can beat the weapons 
j charge, too.” 

. i “You beat the charge on a technicalit- 
"-ply,” Bryant said angrily. “You didn't 
; even put me on the stand. I don’t want 
you to do that with the second charge. 

I That’s why I’m firing you. I’m going to 
defend myself.” 

“You’re firing me for doing my job?” 

! Gold asked. 

“I’m firing you because you didn’t do 
what l wanted,” Bryant said. 

1 “And what you want is to turn the gun 
trial into the Krishna version of the 
Chicago Seven right?" Gold asked. 

"Right." Bryant said. “I’m gonna call 
every reporter I’ve ever talked to and 
make sure they’re there.” 
i “Suit yourself,” Gold said, snapping 
f*his briefcase shut. 

Brynt’s trial on the gun charge began 
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omejits before a ‘fire sacrifice ” the Krishna 

initiation ceremony in New 

Vrindavan 


marriage. To understand a Krishna- 
conscious marriage, you must under¬ 
stand a woman’s role m traditional Hindu 
society. 

“Now..” he began. 

Steve Bryant's father looked at the 
jury. They were bored out of their 
skulls. One middle-aged man kept nod¬ 
ding off and waking with a start. Jack 
couldn’t blame him. He was bored stiff, 
too. 

They jury took less than 20 minutes to 
convict Bryant. The judge didn't take 
much longer to sentence him to six 
months m the county jail. 

Jack Bryant put up five thousand 
dollars m bond money. If Steven’s appeal 
for a new tnal was denied, he would 
have to surrender to the sheriff in ninety 
days. 


Snoopy sticker to the metal. 

The next tune Drescher saw the van, 
it was in Los Angeles. 

U\AI hen vou got married the fust 
WW time, did your husband prop¬ 
ose?" Bryant asked Kathy Berry, the 
woman he had been seeing since he first 
came to Three Rivers, two years be¬ 
fore. 

"No,” Kathv said. "The temple presi¬ 
dent in LA arranged the whole thing. It 
was the flower ceremony. You know the 
routine." 

They were holding hands, sitting on a 
large rock in the middle of the Kaweah 
River, downstream from the town of 
Three Rivers. It was April 1986, and the 
sun was approaching summer intensity. 

“OK, this time it’s gonna be different. 




■ I’m hot gonna get down on my knees, 
but I'm gonna propose: Do you want to 
get mat tied?” 

Berry couldn't believe her ears. 

"What about your campaign against 
the gurus? You've always said that 
comes first." 

"Not anymore. It's over. You and 
your kids come first now. ” 

“Over?” 

"Done. I'm finished with it. I've finally 
realised I can’t save ISKCON if ISKCON 
doesn't want to be saved.” 

"When did you decide all this?" Berry 
asked. 

‘in jail, mostly. And on the trip back 
out here. When it took the karmis only 
20 minutes to convict me, I figured the 
hell with it. They don't care; the de¬ 
votees don’t care; nobody cares. The 



whole time I was locked up, nobody 
called me. Nobody dropped a line. You 
and Yuvati were the only ones to write.” 

“Don't be so hard on yourself," Berry 
said. “You woke up a lot of people.” 

“The only one 1 woke up is me,'' 
Bryant said, smiling more to himself 
than at Berry. “I’m turning it all over to 
Krishna. I’ve even stopped carrying a 
gun." 

They looked into a deep pool of 
swirling water and were silent for a 
while. 

"Here’s the deal,” Bryant finally said. 
“I’ve thought it all through. You ready?” 

“Ready,” Berry said. 

"I’m going to sell the jewelry busi¬ 
ness. I’ve been talking to three de¬ 
votees. They've offered me ten 
thousand dollars for the whole thing. I’m 
going to LA to seal the deal. Then I’m 
going to use that money to start a 

go- 


business customising campers. I’ve got 
a lot of ideas. There’s an ex-devotee in 
Mount Shasta who's got a garage. I 
called him the other day, and he said I 
could use his place until I get the 
business going.” 

Bryant paused to look at the nver. 
“And I’m gonna get my kids back, ” he 
said. "I’m gonna hire David Gold.” 
“Who?” Kathy interrupted. 

“David Gold, the lawyer I had in 
Mnundsville. I pissed him off pretty bad, 
but 1 think I’ve patched it up. I called to 
apologise just before I left, and I think 
he'll take the case.” 

Bryant stopped talking. The only 
sound was the river rushing past the 
boulders. 

"So, what do you say?” Bryant asked. 
"Well, you’ve hit me with an awful 
lot,” Berry said. “I’m going to have to 
think about it," 

"Sure, take your time,” Bryant said, 
trying but failing to mask the disappoint¬ 
ment in his voice. “It’s a big decision. 
There's no hurry." 

They fell silent again. 

"I just thought about it," Berry said, 
smiling. 

“I want to marry you." 

* * + 

“It's 1986, for crying out loud! I've 
been out of the movement for over three 
years. How’d you find me?” Vladimir 
Vassilievich, Vipra, asked. 

“They've got your address at the 
Berkeley temple,” the devotee said. 

Vassilievich, 47 years old, was living at 
home with his elderly Ukrainian mother 
in a beautiful two-story brick building in 
San Francisco’s Sunset district. The two 
men were standing on the front porch, 
sheltered from the stiff April wind that 
was blowing bits of paper down the 
street. 

“So, why'd you look me up?" 

“Do you remember Suiocana, Steve 
Bryant?” 

“Yeah, sure. He used to come 
through Berkeley all the time,” 

“They want to off this guy,” the 
devotee told him. 

"Who does?” 

“The New Vrindaban hierarchy.” 

"Are you making me an offer?” Vassi¬ 
lievich asked. 

“If you help us out, we'll see that 
you’re treated right.” 

“You’re crazy," Vassilievich shot 
back. "Bryant is harmless. Now get 
outta here. You’re bringing back a lot of 
memories that I’ve spent a lot of energy 
trying to forget.” 

* * + 

Steve Bryant stopped his van in front 
of the Village Store in Three Rivers. 
“You stay here and watch the compu- I 


ter stuff,” Bryant Skid to Kathy Berry. 
"I’ll run in and get us something to 
drink. ” 

Bryant went inside and Kathy got out 
and wandered over to a newspaper rack 
where an old dog was sleeping in the 
sun. She crouched down to pet him. 
When she looked up, she noticed that a 
man in a white truck parked across the 
lot was staring at her. She petted the 
dog again. When she looked up, the man 
was walking toward her. 

“You got Michigan plates on your van. 
You from Michigan?” the guy asked. 

“No, my friend is,” Berfy said. 

The man nodded and smiled and 
walked back to his truck. As soon as he 
pulled away, Berry ran into the store, 
where Bryant was in the checkout line 
holding a quart of lemon-flavoured 



mineral water. 

"There’s a guy out there who’s follow¬ 
ing us,” Berry told him anxiously. “He 
was looking at me and the van, and then 
he came up and asked if I was from 
Michigan. ’’ 

“So? He’s probably a Michigan tour¬ 
ist," Bryant said. “There’s lots of them 
out here.” 

“Suiocana,, I’m telling yen* this guy is 
following you,” Berry sakTHe’s creepy.” 

Bryant put the mineral water on the 
counter, put his arm around Berry and 
kissed her. 

“Just when I’m getting over being 
paranoid, it looks like you’ve caught the 
disease. It must be infectious,” Bryant 
said with a grin. "Come on, forget it. 
Let’s go swimming.” 

S teve Forbes, Nistrigunya, a part- 
time devotee, part-time carpenter, 
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out-of-work actor, and an old friend of 
Steve Bryant, reached down and picked 
up a can of Coors Light that was on the 
floor beside him. 

“Empty,” Forbes said, dropping the 
can. “Let’s have one more." 

“No thanks, two's my limit,” Bryant 
said. 

“It’s early,” Forbes said. 

“It's not. It’s almost midnight,” 
Bryant said. 

"Come on, one more, ” Forbes said. “I 
haven't seen you in months. And if 
you’re going up to Mount Shasta, who 
knows when well get together again?” 

Bryant smiled. "I told you, I’ve got to 
get some sleep. I’m meeting the de¬ 
votees who are gonna buy my jewelry 
business first thing in the morning.” 

“So sleep here. 1 got a bed in the back 
room. It’s got to be better than that old 
van of yours.” 

Bryant smiled again. “I'm trying to 
have more faith in Krishna,” he said. 
“I'm trying not to be so paranoid. But 
there are people out there who want to 
kill me. If I stay here, J’m putting you in 
danger, and there’s no sense doing 
that.” 

Forbes thought his old friend was 
being melodramatic. 

"Anything you say, Sulocana. You’ve 
spent so damn much time in vans ovc- 
the past few years, you probably have 
trouble sleeping in a house.” 

“You’re right,” Bryant laughed. “Any¬ 
way, thanks for dinner. It was great 
talking about old times. I expect i ll be in 
LA a few more days. Let’s get together 
one more time.” 

“Sure, anytime. Call me when you 
know what you’re doing. And congrats 
on your engagement. Send me an invite 
to the wedding.” 

“Be happy to,” Bryant said. 

Bryant drove a block and a half to the 
corner of Flint Avenue and Cardiff 
street. He pulled over and was about to 
crawl in the back when he remembered 
he hadn’t chanted his rounds. He was 
tired, but his head was dear—the two 
beers hadn’t affected him at all. He was 
going to start a new life away from the 
movement, but he was determined to 
keep chanting and maintain his vows. 

He began softly. 

“Hare Knshna, Hare Krishna; Hare 
Rama, Rama Rama...” 

Thomas Drescher approached the van 
from the back. He pulled out a .45, 
flattened his back against the side of the 
vehicle, and crept up to the driver’s 
window. Then he took a step forward 
and turned a half circle. He extended his 
arms and used both hands to steady the 
heavy gun. It was aimed straight at 
Bryant’s head. 


Bryant saw something move out of 
the comer of his eye. He jerked his head 
around to look out the driver’s window 
and saw Thomas Drescher’s gun. It was 
too late. 

Drescher fired. The bullet shattered 
the window and exploded into Bryant’s 
cheek. It then went through his lower 
mandible and smashed into a carotid 
artery. Blood spurted. Drescher didn’t 
wait to see the damage. He fired again. 


The second bullet also hit Bryant in the 
face. 

He fell over onto the steering wheel, 
dead. 

"Jerome? It’s Helga Bryant. I'm call¬ 
ing with horrible news. They got 
Steven. He was shot in Los Angeles this 
morning. ” 

Greene slumped into a couch. 
Bryant’s mother was sobbing and trying 
to tell him about her son’s murder, She 
mumbled a few sentences, but couldn’t 
go on. She forced herself to give Greene 
the name and number of the Los 
Angeles police detective handling the 
case and begged him to call if he had any 
information that might help the inves¬ 
tigation. 


As soon as Jerome 
hung up, Marianne 
Greene came in from 
the kitchen, curious 
about who had 
called. 

"What's wrong?” she said as soon as 
she glanced at her husband. “You look 
awful. ’’ 

“Sulocana is dead. His mother just 
called. They killed him in Los Angeles. ” 


Marianne gasped and put a hand over 
her mouth. Her legs turned weak. She 
tried to steady herself but sank into a 
chair across from her husband. 

“Who do you think did it?” she asked. 

“Who do you think?” Jerome 
answered. 

“But why now?” Marianne asked. “He 
wasn't fighting anybody anymore. He’d 
given up. They knew he’d settled down 
and was getting married. Why couldn’t 
they just leave him in peace?” 

"Because Sulocana is their monkey on 
a stick,” Jerome said. Then he ran 
across the room, buried his face in his 
wife's lap. and began to cry. 

Monkey on a stick by John Hubner and Lindsey Gruson 
Published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovieh Price S19 95 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
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• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section 80L. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 

B 
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25TII YEAR OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 

For further details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

Jolly Maker Chambers No. 2,225, Vinay K. Shah Marg, Nariman Point, Bombay 400021. 




In black and white 


Photographer Derry Moore captures Calcutta without colour 


ZZ fl hate using flash—I’m amazed 
■ ■ how you can do it. Isn’t the light 
■ too bright?" says photographer 
j Derry Moore as the newspaper photo- 
| grapher dicks away. He is seated in the 
j living room of a friend’s house in Calcut- 
1 ta. And it is hard to tell from his relaxed 
posture that he has been at work since 
early morning—shooting Calcutta in 
black and white. 

Why black and white? Derry Moore’s 
answer lies not with the city but deep 
J within himself. “I hate tourist poster 
photographs. Particularly because it is 
; so hard not to do them. ” Not that Moore 
• does not take his share of colour photo¬ 
graphs. At home in Britain Derry Moore 
works as a professional photographer for 
two American glossies— Architectural 
Digest and Tom And Country. He 
travels all over Europe and sometimes 
to the US, to provide reproductions of 
famous houses and famous faces. 

But the glossies are his profession, 
his bread and butter (or Spaghetti Bolog- 
naise as the case may be—Moore does 
most of the cooking for his family ano s 
they eat Italian food often). Decaying 
Calcutta is another matter. He has come 
here this time to take enough photo¬ 
graphs of faces and places to hold a solo 
exhibition in November. 

This is not the only time he has come 
to India. His first encounter tixik place in 
1976 when he visited Hyderabad and 
Bombay. “When I first came to India it 
was like going back in history. I saw 
faces from a completely different era- 
tough, strong, self-absorbed. You can no 
longer see faces like that in the West 
because life is no longer so hard there. ” 
Moore shows a photograph he had taken 
m Rajasthan of a turbaned man standing 
f 'n front of an old building, to explain what 
he means. 

But Derry Moore’s obsession with 
the effects of hardship on human faces 
and building facades is not an exclusive 
one. He is quite aware of the beauty, 
glamour and artistic talent that exist 
here. Eagerly he asks for the phone 
numbers of Victor Banerjee and Apama 
Sen because no Calcutta collection can 
be complete without them. On the table 
in front of him lies a copy of Satyajit 
Ray’s Stories— obviously well-thumbed, 
if not actually read., "He was so gracious, 
so kind, ” says Moore as he describes his 
photo session with the filmmaker. 


A few days later he is in Soumitra 
Chatterjee’s dressing room at the Rang- 
mahal theatre half an hour before the 
actor is due to go on stage in his new 
production Nilkantha. To the observer it 
is an encounter of two professionals. 
Moore sets up his camera equipment in 
the cramped, dusty dressing room (us¬ 
ing one of the actor’s kurtas as a screen 
against the glare of naked bulbs) with the 
same single-minded determination as' 
Chatterjee poses for him and later 
applies his makeup, touches up his hair 
and gives instructions to all the produc¬ 
tion assistants. 


On a particular Imbruing in Calcutta, 
Derry Moore turns up at a house in 
Chitpore Road. "It was the house of a 
bania , ” he says knowledgably. "When I 
got there I saw this young man coming 
out. He was very thin and all he had on 
was a towel round his body. And he 
looked marvellous. I told 
him 1 would like to ., 
photograph him. He 
agreed happily, went 
inside and came out again | 

Derry Moor*: no flash** 

Of colour 



His Anglo-Irish ancestry (Moore is a 
titled lord) has given him a pair of keenly 
observant blue eyes but none of the gift 
of the gab (Irish blarney some would call 
it) one might expect. Travelling down 
the roads of Calcutta, he tends to sink 
into his own thoughts, occasionally 
surfacing with an observation "Look at 
those series of little lights." he savs 
pointing to pavement hawkers dispens¬ 
ing puchkas or vegetables with the aid 
of kerosene lamps. "Lights in the centre 
of absolute darkness. You don't see 
something like this often and I would like 
to capture it." 

Primarily, Moore is a morning person. 
No other light is to him as beautiful. But 
given his limited time in Calcutta, he has 
not refrained from using every possible 
hour of daylight to take photographs. 
"I’m sorry—but I can only see you after 
sunset. Not because 1 am Dracula you 
know, but because I need all the daylight 
I can get.” 


dressed in shirt and trousers. I can’t tell 
you how ordinary he looked. I just 
couldn't bear it. I had to a^k him to go 
inside, and change into dhoti-kurta." 

Moore sighs over the increasing trend 
towards western dress in Indian men 
and women. The same bias comes out in 
his distressed reaction to the changing 
face of Calcutta. “It’s a shame Calcutta is 
becoming a ‘modem’ city like Bombay," 
he says, "those high-nse buildings along 
the Maidan are so ghastly. Dalhousie 
Square used to be such a beautiful place 
once. Now it is absolutely awful.” 

Archaic or aesthetic? The judgement 
depends on the listener. Meanwhile, as 
there is no longer an ancient family 
mansion in Ireland to go back to, with 
rolling green parklands and Insh race¬ 
horses pawing the stables, Derry 
Moore’s camera busily records the spirit 
of an older Calcutta, before it vanishes 
forever, “leaving not a wrack behind." 
Chitrita Banerjl/Ca/cuft* 
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P.L. Reddy (left) with Anand Amritraj: guilty? 


The politics of 
| money 

| Former All India Tennis Association secretary P.L. 

| Reddy is involved in a financial row with the body 

W 


[hen an association earns 
$2,88,000 and then 
shows a deficit of Rs 
4,16,000 something 
must be seriously 
wrong. It is learnt that an official inquiry 
is on to see whether there were viola¬ 
tions of foreign exchange regulations in 
what jobbing considered a very strange 
situation. The All India Tennis Associa¬ 


tion is, at the moment, a very confused 
body. The present officials do not know 
how such a financial mess came about. 

But even before this mess is sorted 
out comes news of former AITA secret¬ 
ary P. L. Reddy preparing to go to court, 
alleging defamation by the present 
secretary R. K. Khanna and president K. 
Natwar Singh, Union minister of state 
for external affairs. Reddy’s charges are 


based on allegedly offensive and untrue 
statements made with regard to AITA 
accounts by R.K. Khanna. According to 
Reddy, he had submitted all accounts, 
but these were strangely missing from 
the files. 

According to the accounts submitted 
by the previous office-bearers of the 
association, there was a deficit of Rs 
3,98,717.25 paise after the net income 
shown was Rs 19,29,586.07 paise. In 
the following year, after a net income of 
Rs 21,59,977 was shown, the total 
deficit amounted to Rs 16,054. 

More than the strange accounting that 
has resulted in these deficit amounts 
being shown is the statement of the 
AITA auditors. They state very clearly 
that the AITA had contravened foreign 
exchange regulations on several counts. 
The charges could be much more than 
mere technical violations. It is very 
unlikely that the erstwhile treasurer of 
AITA, Anil Jauhar and secretary P.L. 
Reddy will escape unscathed after the 
investigations into their dealings are 
completed. 

The auditors of AITA, T.R. Chadha 
and company, began their 1987-88 re¬ 
port by refusing to accept the accounts 
submitted for the year 1986-87 because 
certain expenses incurred by the asso¬ 
ciation in that financial year were not 
approved by the AITA executive com¬ 
mittee. These expenses were not rec¬ 
ognised by the newly elected members 
because the accounts were not accom¬ 
panied by proper bills and vouchers. The 
previous office-bearers have consistent¬ 
ly refused to submit these proofs of 
expenses incurred. 

The initial foreign exchange rules 
violations were somewhat technical in 
nature. Without seeking separate re¬ 
leases of foreign exchange amounts for 
two separate payments—of 140 and 
7077 dollars—payments were made to 
Jean Philippe Merlet, who was the chair 
umpire during the satellite tennis circuit 
matches, in foreign currency. 

But the other violations were more 
serious in nature. When Reddy ignored 
all pleas by AITA officials to submit 
details of expenditure incurred—both at 
home and abroad—enquiries were made 
where such expenses were reportedly 
met. The answers were intriguing. 

P.L. Reddy, acting as manager of the 
Indian team during their match with 
Australia in the Davis Cup, took a cash 
advance of $10,000 "for expenses incur¬ 
red in Gothenburg”, as he claimed. But 
Reddy has failed to produce any bills or 
vouchers for this large sum of money 
which was taken ouf of the prize money 
of $85,000 awarded to India for this 
match. 
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What Reddy did. with this* 
money is anybody's, guess,. 
but the fact that despite 
several requests he refused 
to divulge the details, has 
resulted in an inquiry re¬ 
portedly being instituted. 
Along with the hotel ex¬ 
penses in Australia amount¬ 
ing to $16,128, an additional 
$642 were paid to the hotel, 
without supporting 
vouchers. The fact that all 
these details had to be 
obtained from the Interna¬ 
tional Tennis Federation 
does not speak well of the 
handling of accounts by the 
previous office-bearers of 
the association. 



The AmrttraJ brothers: ‘the amount Is too stiff 


Then again, 45 tickets for the match 
against Australia were bought by Reddy 
at a cost of $1461, again taken from the 
prize money obtained in Australia. The 
$642 paid to the hotel in Gothenburg 
during the match with Sweden was paid 
from the prize money that came from 
the match with Yugoslavia! 

But, to get back to the tickets bought 
in Australia. Who were these 45 people 
“entertained" by Reddy? He refuses to 
answer. He has not told the AITA why 
and for whom he bought the tickets. 

In addition, there is the nagging 
question of footing the bills of entire. 
families which accompanied the players 
for Davis Cup ties abroad. Instead of 
asking the AITA officials to consider the 
request of the players to bring their 
families to stay with them during these 
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matches,- these players have taken it as 
a right. While it is proper and quite 
feasible as long as the matches are held 
in India, going abroad with an entire 
entourage is really asking for too much. 
This certainly is no way of using foreign 
exchange. 

The above is what the executive 
committee of AITA feels. That is why it 
has refused to ratify the expenses incur¬ 
red in Reddy’s time—and also the 
reason why the auditors have consis¬ 
tently refused to pass the accounts. 
According to R. K. Khanna, who was 
reportedly going by the minutes of the 
meeting at which these accounts were 
purportedly passed, the executive com¬ 
mittee had decided to pass them only 
after Reddy or the treasurer submitted 
all relevant proof of expenditure. 

I t is in the light of this background that 
tennis star Vijay Amritruj’s 
claim for almost Rs 7 lakhs has to be 
viewed. In a hand-written note, Vijay 
gives the break-up of the amount of Rs 


In the context of his 
oft-repeated claim of 
doing duty for the 
country, Vijay 
Amritraj claims an 
interest of Rs 23,500 
on the amount due! 

This, from an 
organisation which 
has had to foot the 
bills oi his family for 
several Davis Cup 
matches 


6,90,523 tfiat he ^ claims 
AITA owes-him and- the Rs 
6.80,S33.alfegeflIvcIue td his 
brother, Anand, 

In the context of his oft- 
repeated claim pf doing duty 
for the country, he claims an 
interest of Rs 23.500 on the 
amount due! This, from an 
organisation which has had to 
foot the bills of his family for 
several Davis Cup matches. 

Most important, however, 
is the fact that Reddy has 
failed to show the present 
executive committee any 
ratification that the previous 
committee had given, to the 
amount reportedly agreed 
upon by Reddy and Vijay. AITA officials 
now feel that the amount is too stiff, 
although it still does not understand how 
Vijay arrived at the sum he and his 
brother liave claimed. 

It is learnt that AI TA is prepared to 
negotiate a settlement, but not before 
Vijay decides whether or not he would 
play in the next Davis Cup tie scheduled 
in May. However, according to R.K. 
Khanna, the present AITA secretary, 
Vijay is very necessary for the Indian 
team even now. “1 hope we will be able 
to utilise hts services.” Khanna said. 
"But 1 personally don’t flunk players 
should lay down conditions of payment. 
This is a duty to the country and should 
be considered an honour. ” According to 
other sources, Kamesh Knshnan has 
already pledged to play under any condi¬ 
tions of payment set by AITA. So, too, 
Zeeshan Ali. And, with both, certain 
agreements have been arrived at. 

But Vijay’s "six suggestions” as he 
calls them, fall under a different categ¬ 
ory. To begin with, he is alleged to have 
written a letter to AITA saying, “I need 
several clarifications from you regarding 
the points I raised in Seoul (during the 
Olympics) before I can decide on 
whether or not I will take part in the 
Davis Cup." Are “clarifications” sugges¬ 
tions? 

The unseemly controversy—over 
both the Vjjay and Reddy issues— 
threatens to go on. Until, one expects, 
the investigations about alleged foreign 
exchange regulations violations are set¬ 
tled. Also, the fact that certain printing 
and stationery bills were presented 
three times—and each time, the pay¬ 
ment was made to Reddy! 

As for Vijay Amritraj, it is indeed sad 
that this most illustrious tennis star India 
has ever had should get his name 
smeared at the fag end of his career. 

Arlilt Sen /Calcutta 
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It’s fun to bounce a ball, but... 



a cheque (hat bounces 
is a serious offence. 


I rider Section I 48 of the,Negotiable Instruments At t. Introdm ed In 
the Hanking, Public Financial Institutions and Negotiable Instruments 
Lws (Amendment I Act «> of 1988, a drawer of a cheque is liable to 
penalties in case of dishonour ot ihe cheque tor insufficiency etc ot 
funds in the account 

If a person issues a cheque in pat mem of ant debt or liability and it is 
dishonoured for lack of funds or if it cueeds the arrangement with the 
bank, he or she w ill be deemed to have committed an offence and will 
he punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
tear, or with fine which mat'go upto twice the amount of the cheque, 
or both. 

This act will be brought into effect from 1st April, 1989 

Points to note 

• The cheque in question should have been issued in discharge of 


u hole orpjrt ot j debt orlmhilm - a c hcque given as gift will not 
fall in this framework 

• I he cheque in question should be presented within 6 months or its 
specific i uhdiiy period, whichever is earlier 

• The payee or holder should give notice demanding payment within 
1 5 days of his receiving information of dishonour, tvhic h should he 
for no other reason than insufficiency of funds. 

• Drawer can make payment within 15 days of receipt of the notice 
and only it he fails to do so, be is liable to be prosecuted, 

• Complaint can be made only by payee/holder in due course - within 
one month of cause of action arising 

So, please check your balance before you Issue your 
cheque, in your own interest __ 



Public Sector Banks 

-touching your life everyday, everywhere. 



PUtUCfTY 

COMMITTU 

njeuc SECTOR 
BANKS 


. . __... » HCMMft BANKS- 


• AllahdtMKl Bank • Coiporatton Bank • Punjab & S*nd Bank 

• Andhra Bank • Dena Bank • Slat* Bank of India 

• Bank oi Barurirt • Indian Bank • Slate Bank of Blk*n*r ft Jaipur 

• Bank o* India • Indian Overseas Bank • Slate Bank ot Hyderabad 

• Bank of Maharashtra • New Bank of India • Stale Bank of Indore 

• Uanara Bank • Oriental Bank ol Comwc# • Stale Bank of Mysore 

• Central Bank ol India • Punjab National Bank • Stale Bank of Patiala 


• Stale Bank of Sauraabtra 

• Stata Bank of Travancor# 

• Syndic ala Bank 

• UCOBank 

• Union Bank of India 

• United Bank of India 

• Vijaya Bank 


Secretariat' 

Suic Bilik of India 
New Administrative Building 
Corporate Services Dejx 
Central OBIce 
Bombay-400 021. 
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Inflated 

problems 

%5trange are the ways of 
Calcutta Telephones. Not 
only does it not want its 
instruments to function, it 
also wants subscribers to pay 
more. 

Recently, 2,70,(M)() sub¬ 
scribers discovered an addi¬ 
tional amount of Rs 120 each 
m their January bills. When 
many started complaining ab¬ 
out the extra amount they 
would have to pay, Calcutta 



Telephones spokesmen said 
that the bills had been sent 
because each of the subscri¬ 


bers had ail extra entr\ in the 
Calcutta Telephones direc¬ 
tory. Whatever the reason, 
the computer department 
has put the blame squarely 
on the directory department. 


Marathon 

deception 

He could well be called the 
longest-running deceiver m 
office history. Khagendra- 
nath Sapui worked lor 29 
years under an assumed 
name- - on the strength ol a 
stolen appointment letter. In 
1959, the frustration of being 
jobless led Sapui, then a 
matriculate, to steal an 
appointment letter meant for 
ns friend Ajit Neogi. He pre¬ 
sented the attested testimo¬ 
nials and got the job of a 
lower division clerk in the 
Nizam’s Palace. For nearly 
three decades, he pulled the 
wool over the eyes of his 



colleagues—so much so that 
even his wife did not know 
Ins real name until a few 
years ago. 

The whole affair would 
have been consigned to limbo 
had it not been for an anony¬ 
mous letter received by the 
police. The matter was taken 
seriously, and after a full 
investigation by the detec¬ 
tive department, the fraud 
was exposed and the man 
arrested. 

What about the real Ajit 
Neogi? Apparently, he never 
bothered to report the theft 
ol the lettei as he received 
another appointment within 
two days of the theft! 


Now you has 
jazz 

TThe Jazz Ambassadors— 
as the United States Army 
Field Band is better 
known—-have finally arrived 
in India. On their first ever 
tour of the country, they 
swept Delhi audiences off 
their feet with a whopping 72 
performances before coming 
to Calcutta where they 
played to packed houses. 
Since its inception in 1969, 
the band has become the 
official tollring musical 
representative of the US 
Army consisting of the 



Th* Jazz Ambassadors in action 


Concert Band, the Soldier’s 
Chorus, thejazz 
Ambassadors and the 
Volunteers. Contrary to 
popular belief they do not only 
play jazz or martial music; 
their vast repertoire of songs 
include classics, show tunes 
from Broadway, the latest 
Top-40 hits and their own 
compositions as well. 

Twenty eminent musicians 
comprise the band which is 
led by Charles Brooker Jr. 
Other members have played 
with diverse musicians such 
as Mercer Ellington, Ray 
Charles and Tony Bennett. 
Play on folks! 


Joy in the air 

w lien the British Air¬ 
ways Jumbo left the runwav 
at New Delhi on 19 Fchru- 
arv. little did the passengers 
realise that it would lie a 
(light In remember. While 
three doctoison boaid 
offered their pintessional 
servnes, the crew and the 
26b passengei s guv e moral 
support a-, a hab\ girl was 
born at BO.t'lK) feet. Rajapn 
R.tndhav a was seven months 


THIS INDIA 


'1 


• NEW DELHI. The DTC authorities overcame their inertia 
and nabbed the driver conductor duo of eve-teasers of a 
private bus under its operation this morning (14 February), 
The authorities were prompt to respond to the complaints 
of two NOtDA school girls—Shanta (16) and Girja (10)— 
when they approached the control room yesterday seeking 
action against the ”mobile Romeos". They asked the girls 
to take the same bus this morning also and the teasers 
repeated their act; but thi£ time they couldn’t go scot-free 
and landed in the DTC trap— The Times of India (Shyamala 
Ramaswamy, New Delhi) 

• MADRAS: Ten kilos of rags, discarded clothes, plastic 
bags, coir, 28 nails, hairpins, pieces of bangles and glass, 
earrings, pieces of iron, sandy material and an Ayyappa 
dollar—all these were found in the stomach of a cow here 
recently. Surgeons of -the Madras veterinary college 
operated upon the cow which is now recuperating— Indian 
Express (Sulakshana Arora, Madfas) 

• MADRAS: tn an attempt to kill herself and hor constable 
lover, a 42-year-old woman set herself on lire and then 
held her 30-year-otd lover tightly, kitting herself and 
inflicting serious injuries on 'the constable here yesterday 
(13 February). Police sources said that Parvaihi was upset 
with William, a police constable attached to the Vyasarpadi 
police station about his recent marriage— The Statesman 
(A.V. flamamurthy. New Delhi) 

Prtet Us 1QQ for the amry Qwttn first _ _ _ 



pregnant as she set out from 
Delhi to meet her husband at 
London. V\ Ink- the plant- flew 
through Soviet airspace. Mis 
Randhavva gave birth in its 
economy section, which was 
convened into a makeshift 
matet nit v ward. Hvervboriv 
on boaid burst into hearty 
cheers and clapping, as the 
first cries ol the bnbv were 
heard. The <. lew has lounglv 
named I he little girl "Beau- 
tv" because "sire is so 
beautiful”' 
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BEGINNING 12 MARCH 1989 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This is a week when you 
will make remarkable prog¬ 
ress Those in service will 
be praised for their per¬ 
formance by their seniors A secret asso¬ 
ciation will turn out to be beneficial this 
week Do not hesitate to ask influential 
persons for favours Financially, this is 
goinq to be a lucky week a windfall is in the 
offing A word of caution do not get carried 
away by your good fortune. Curb extrava¬ 
gance A favourable period for romance 
Good dates: 12, 15 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This could be a problematic 
week for you You are 
advised to pay attention to 
the minutest details of your 
work Take nothing for granted, especially 
when it comes to dealing with your busi¬ 
ness partners Property matters may con¬ 
cern you this week Your health may cause 
problems but don't worry you'll soon be 
alright This is only on account of seasonal 
changes. Avoid any romance this week 
Good dates: 1 4 , u and 18 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This is a very good week for 
you Difficulties may arise 
on the professional front 
but they will soon be sorted 
Some of the more fortunate among 
you are likely to gain through inheritance 
Lawsuits may be solved in the near luture 
A favourable period for romance, courtship 
and marriage, so make the best possible 
use of it Elderly members of the family are 
gomg to be of qreat help to you Do net 
hesitate to consult them before taking a 
decision Engineers will do well this week 
Good dates: 1 2, 15 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This is a week of changes 
Your drive and ambition are 
going to help you formulate 
and implement new plans 
A word ot caution guard agamst physical 
strain If you overstrain yourself you will fall 
sick But your professional success could 
cause ieaiousy among your relatives who 
will appear to be hostile towards you Use 
tact when you deal with them, Secret 
associations will be helpful 
Good dates: 13. 15 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 2. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 






LEO (21 July—20 August) A 

moderately favourable 
week except for one snag; 
you are likely (o have some 
financial problems this 
week. Do not be disappointed. Your health 
will show remarkable improvement Pa¬ 
tients in hospitals wilt show remarkable 
recovery. However, the domestic front may 
not remain peaceful Your wife will keep on 
shouting at you. Seek the advice of elders 
who will be of great help to you. A-new 
friendship will be beneficial to you'. 
Good dates: 14. 15 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 

VIRGO (21 August—tO 
September) Let your intui¬ 
tion be your guide and you 
will be able to fide over a 
not very lucky week Suc¬ 
cess will be hard to come by despite your 
tremendous efforts You may run out of 
money, so save for a rainy day A word of 
advice do not be disheartened and avoid 
taking hasty decisions Bad times do not 
last long In the meantime keep your cool 
Do not lose your temper 
Good dales: 12, 14 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 

LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Your health is of 
primary importance to you 
this week Take proper care 
ot it and you will be able to 
avert a serious illness Professionals, this is 
not i very lucky week, elders will try hard to 
leopardise your plans For those in busi 
ness, differences of opinion with your 
partners may cause a lot of problems, but 
keep your cool Try your best to settle 
these amicably The domestic front will 
remain peaceful A fairly good week for 
romance 

Good dates: 12, 17 and 18 

Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) The domestic 
front will' remain peaceful 
and be a source of |oy for 
you this week This is an 
excellent week for romance, courtship and 
marriage Those in service, make the best 
of what you have Professionals are likely 
to receive transfer orders For the luckier 
ones a promotion is quae likely You may 
suffer from a cash crunch but do not worry, 
Rely on help from elderly people 
Good dates: 15, 16 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 2 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 






SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) You are 

likely to do well in business 
provided you do not take 
unnecessary risks. Howev¬ 
er-, be careful in dealing with members of 
the opposite sex. This is a good week for 
romance but don't be in a hurry to get 
married The domestic front is likely to 
pose some problems for you; your spouse 
may be unusually uncooperative A favour¬ 
able week for models they w.ll get new 
assignments 

Good dales: 13, 14 and 17 

Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 

CAPRICORN (21 December- 
20 January) This is not a 
favourable week for most of 
you. On the home front, 
your mother-in-law will 
spoil your plans You are advised not to 
enter into new ventures this week Howev¬ 
er, continue the good work you have been 
doing. This is not a very lucky week for you 
financially A letter is likely to bring you 
some good news towards the weekend A 
favourable week for contractors. 

Good dales: 16. 17 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 3. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Professionals, 
there is going to be a lot of 
work for you this week A 
promotion is in the offing. 
Your plans are likely to be approved by 
your superiors So forge ahead, and you 
will be successful This is an excellent 
week for romance you will soon find the 
partner you have been waiting for for so 
long A favourable week for those serving 
in the army New friendships are in the 
offmg However, a word of advice, pay 
attention to your family this week 
Good dales: 13, 16 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 4. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-east 

PISCES (21 February-20 
March) The wheels of for¬ 
tune will favour you this 
week, But. do not be over¬ 
confident. A love affair is in 
the offmg You are advised to exercise 
caution or else you might be deeply hurt by 
your partner For those who are not so 
romantically inclined, this is going to be a 
busy week Your social engagements will 
keep you busy. Quite a few friends will call 
upon you 

Good dates: 12. 17 and 18 

Lucky numbers: 1 , 3 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 




Star Partners: Virgo—Sagittarius 

Like the Sagittarius man the Virgo woman may be outgoing—and loves travelling too. But then he may not have much 
time for her—his flirtations with other women might cause strains in their relationship. The problem lies with his 

personality he is too passionate. 
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The merger and 
other stories 

I t now appears that Janaki 
Ramachandran, wife of the 
late M.G. Ramachandran, 
will not retract her decision 
to quit politics after all. But 
she has withdrawn her claim 
to the AIADMK two leaves 
election symbol and it has 
been allotted to the "unified” 
AIADMK led by Jayalalitha. 
i’he younger woman, perhaps 
ns a gesture of gratitude, has 
announced that the presi¬ 
dent’s post of her party will 
remain vacant until Janaki has 
ended her self-imposed exile 
from politics. 

A section of MGR suppor¬ 
ters have taken umbrage at 
all this talk of unity and 
challenged the allotment of 
the official AIADMK symbol 
to the Jayalalitha-led party. 
Some allege that the Ragha- 
vanandam-Madhavan- 
Muthuswamy combine (all 
former members of the Jana¬ 
ki faction) has paid a hefty 
sum to Jayalalitha in order to 
be accommodated in her par¬ 
ty and that this money was 
utilised by the lady to pay up 
her election expenses. 
Apparently, only a fortnight 
after the merger, nearly a 
crore of rupees was dis¬ 
bursed from Jayalalitha's 
office. 

What is intriguing is that 
neither the Congress® nor 
the DMK has asked that the 
AlADMK’s money games 
during the elections be in¬ 
vestigated. 

Spirited 

decision 

S harad Pawar has stirred 
up a hornets’ nest with 
| this one. By a general resolu- 
S tion, the Maharashtra chief 
: minister has increased the 
, number of country liquor 
; shops in the state to 1,500 
: (as against the 1,300 that 
, exist at present). This in- 



KANDOM NOTES 

MUDRARAKSHASA 



Jayalalitha (laff) and Janaki: quid pro quo arrangement 


crease will earn the state 
exchequer an additional Rs 
200 crores. 

The government justifies 
the decision on the grounds 
that this will keep people 
away from the shops that 
market illicit hooch. But so¬ 
cial workers, such as leading 
feminist Dr Rupa Kulkami, 
have taken this a trifle amiss. 
Kulkami, who is also the 
president of the Maid Ser¬ 
vants 'Jnion, has registered a 
strong protest, saying that 
the additional liquor shops 
would ruin poor families even 
further as their men would 
have more places to squan¬ 
der their meagre pay pack¬ 
ets, get drunk and beat up 
their wives. 


Silence is 
golden 


F inally the Janata Dal unit 
in Karnataka has a presi¬ 
dent: B. Rachaiah, a conten¬ 
der to the chief ministership 
after Hegde’s resignation last 
August. But he lost out to 
S. R. Bommai then, and after 
some initial unhappiness, 
appeared reconciled to his 
fate. 

His silence has now been 
rewarded and Hegde loyal¬ 
ists insist that his appoint¬ 
ment tame about Ihh atlse ut 
the influence the ex CM 
exercised on his behalf. 
Though that seems tather 


Sharad Pawar 
you can t win 'em all 



unlikely, considering that 
Rachaiah was appointed over 
the head of Dr Jeevaraj Alva, 
who everyone knows is a 
Hegde man. 

Flying high 


T he Gujarat state govern¬ 
ment is in a financial jam, 
but you wouldn’t ever catch 
on if you went by chief minis¬ 
ter Amarsinh Chaudhary's 
actions. In his latest fit of 
extravagance, the CM has 
rented a 14-seater aircraft 
for a whopping Rs 3.5 lakhs a 
month, i'iie plane will be 
used by Chaudhary and other 



Amarsinh Chaudhary: money 
matters 


VIPs to hotfoot it in times of 
emergency, and even for 
'administrative purposes. 
The first to use the plane 
was, predictably, Chaudhary 
himself, who flew it to Surat 
to attend a national seminar. 

And that’s not all. The 
Gujarat government, 
apparently, has plans to ac¬ 
quire an American C-90A 
Beech aeroplane worth Rs 
2.75 crores and is awaiting 
foreign exchange clearance 
from the Centre for the 
purchase. 

Flush with funds or not, 
the Gujarat government be¬ 
lieves in flying high. B 
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■ Congress(I) are all set to 
strike back-—at the hacks 
who bitched about their ex¬ 
ecrable dress sense and 
weakness for all things 
j beautiful in their gossip col- 
! umns. The ladies, Jayanti 
i Natarajan, lima Gajapati 
[ Raju and Chandresh Kumari, 
have decided to compile a 
journal on members of the 
press corps. For, as Natara¬ 
jan (of Kanjeevaram silk sari 
fame) says, it is high time 
somebody slagged off jour¬ 
nalists for their sartorial 
taste, or the lack of it. 

Evidently, one person who 
is very taken with the idea is 
the quip-a-minute aide of the 
Prime Minister, Mam Shank¬ 
ar Aiyar. 

Chandresh Kumari: striking back 



To sue or not to 
sue 


R amakrishna Hegde's 
dilemma can be sum¬ 
med up in one phrase: To 
sue or not to sue. And adding 
to his confusion is the contra¬ 
dictory advice he is being 
handed out. While his politic¬ 
al colleagues insist that he 
take Swamy to court in order 
to ‘teach him a lesson’, the 
Janata Dal legal adviser, J. P. 
Goel appears to think dif¬ 


Ramakrlshna Hegds: going to court 

ferently. According to him, 
filing a suit would boomerang 
on Hegde because the 
charges against him would be 
even better publicised, lead¬ 
ing people to believe that 
there was some substance to 
them. 

Nonetheless, Hegde 
announced his intention of 
going to court. And Swamy, 
true to his irrepressible 
style, had his riposte ready. 
Why is Hegde going to court, 
he asked with an innocent air, 
when the charges against 
him have already been 
proved by the Karnataka 
government’s decision to 
cancel the land allotment to 
the Non-Resident Indian 
Housing Association .(NR1- 
HA). As Swamy argues, the 
retraction wouldn’t have 
been necessary if the land 
had not been sanctioned in 
the first place 


Oracle Upendra 


Saying it with 
flowers 


T he re-entry of R.K. Dha- 
wan into the Prime 
Minister's charmed circle has 
evoked mixed reactions. 
While Makhanlal Fotedar and 
Sitaram Kesri seem miffed at 
the appointment of the old 
Gandhi family loyalist as 
officer on special duty in the 
cabinet secretariat, others 
appear to regard this as 
cause for some celebration. 
Prominent among them is 
Jagannath Mishra. He hand¬ 
ed Dhawan a large bouquet ’ 
of flowers along with his, I 
congratulations as soon as 
news of his reinstatement 






R.K. Dhawan (loft) and Jagannath Mishra: causa (or colebratlon 


ask him what he thought lay 
in store for them during the 
budget session of Parlia¬ 
ment. Upendra replied that 
he expected the proceedings 
to be dull, unless the Prime 
Minister gave the Opposition 
something to scream about. 

And sure enough, he did. 


became public. 

Makes sense if you re¬ 
member that Mishra hopes 
to be anointed Bihar chief 
minister once Bhagwat Jha 
Azad is finally kicked out.D 




P. Upondra: getting 
prophetic 





















■Ever since commencing production 
In 1967, HPF has been virwaBy meeting 
the entire needs of Mack and White 
Roil Films and Cine Positives of the 
entity country. 

But today there is a visible shift 
from Black and White to Colour. And 
HPF has been fast to catch on to this 
trend by introducing world class Colour 
Roll Films and Paper. 

Today, it also caters to 90% of the 
demand tor Cine Colour Positives. 


. it 

. ... ;M- ' 

CT^re pft^ect f^ Integrated manufacture 
of die latest generation Polyester-based 
Medical X-ray Film, along with 
Industrial X-ray and Graphic Arts 
Films. 

And, another unique Rs. 9.25- 
crore project, the first of its kind in 
India, for Integrated manufacture of 
Magnetic Tapes for audio, video and 
computer applications. 

Last but not least, HPF has 
introduced the concept of instant 
photography through 1NDU 
Photomaker, the automatic photo- 


, . Thafs HPF: a picture of con- . 
.fidence with the ftiture in focus ;'a' 
progressive puWic sector organisation 
sustaining a Rs. 2500-crore industry 
that provides employment for Over 
2,00,000 people. 

Hindustan Photo Films Mfg Co Ltd 

1 A Government of India Enterprise) 
Indunagar, Udhagamandalam 643 005. 
Marketing Headquarters 
Subramanian Building. 

Post Box No 2771. 

No 1 Club House Road, 

Madras oOO 002 


Feel the colour that’s fresh. 
Feel the colour that’s HPF. 
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THE JODHPUR DETENUS: A NEW PUNJAB INITIATIVE? 












Tru-Life Vision 
The Ultimate Experience 

Multi-System TVs for world-wide; 
enjoyment and superior VCRs with 
advanced picture and sound quality, 
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Super Multi-System TVs and VCRs 

Sharp's Super Multi-System TVs give 
you access to a world of viewing 
options. A Sharp television equipped 
with Super Multi-System can receive 
broadcasts from the world's major 
broadcast systems, including 
PAL B/G. Super Multi-System TVs 
have unlimited viewing 
possibilities when coupled 
with multi-system VCRs and 
video disc players. 


DV-2650SPN_ 

11-System 66 cms (26") ColourTV 

• 66 cms (26") "Linytron Pius" Picture Tube 
for brighter image without washout. 

• 32-Function Infra-red Remote Control 

• New On-Screen Digital Display 

• Stereo Sound Capability with 10 W of 
dynamic hi-fi sound 

• Audio/Video Input/Output Terminals and 
RF Games Terminal for wide system 
expansion. 


VC-790E 

Double Azimuth - 4-Head 
Super Multi-System VCR 

• PAL-B/G, PAL-I, PAL-D/K, MESECAM, 
SECAM-B/G, SECAM-D/K, NTSC-4.43, 

NTSC-3.58 System compatibility (French SECAM 
playback capability) • APLD (Automatic 
Programme Locate Device) -Sharp Super Search 

• Double Azimuth 4-head system for 8-hour 
recording/playback capability and Special Effect 
Playback • Full Auto Playback Function 

• 365-day/8 Programme Timer • Auto Voltage. 


We’ve got the edge. 


SHARP CORPORATION, JAPAN 
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Cause for concern 

T he cover story reflected 
the deep concern over 
the increasing danger posed 
by the dreaded disease in the 
country ( The silent killer, 26 
February—4 March). While 
there is a worldwide effort on 
to find an anti-viral therapy 
against the AIDS virus the 
consequences of the disease 
spreading in a medically not- 
too-advanced country like In¬ 
dia can be disastrous. The 
government’s AIDS prog¬ 
ramme, unlike at present, 
should stress on the rehabi¬ 
litation of prostitutes to pre¬ 
vent an escalation of AIDS 
cases. 

Shashank Shekhar, Meerut 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

■ The report makes it very 
clear that AIDS can no more 
be dismissed as a disease of 
the West. India's confronta¬ 
tion with the scourge of the 
twentieth century may be 
just round the comer if cur¬ 
rent research findings are 
anything to go by. A medico- 
social approach is needed to 
tackle the disease, because 
many people hesitate to 
come forward for treatment. 
This is mainly due to the 
ProatttutM: a high-risk group 



wrong notion that AIDS is a 
sex-related disease. And the 
allocation to combat AIDS is 
a meagre Rs 2.5 crores 
against Rs 170 crores for 
malaria and Rs 15 crores for 
leprosy. 

Mono) lain, Serampore (Weat 
Bengal) 


Paying a price 

I n the decade after the 
death of V.M. Nair, 
Mathrubhumi’s managing edi¬ 
tor, the newspaper had slip¬ 
ped into the hands of planta¬ 


its credibility to a great de¬ 
gree. It was really distres¬ 
sing to know that after losing 
his post, Nalapat has now 
decided to sell his shares to 
Bennett, Coleman. 

P. Soman, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Matter of tongue 

T he book extract was in¬ 
teresting ( Vignettes of a 
bygone era, 19—25 Febru¬ 
ary). Sarojini Naidu did, in¬ 
deed, stride the Congress 
party like a colossus. 



The Uathrubhuml office: controversial deal 


tion owners and transport 
operators, who have had no- 
thing.to do either with the 
freedom struggle or in up¬ 
holding Kerala's cultural 
heritage ( The paper chase, 

26 February-~4 March). 

Moreover, nejther the 
trade unions nor the Kerala 
Working Journalists' Associa¬ 
tion voiced a word of protest 
when there was large-scale 
victimisation of Mathnibhumi 
workers, or the transfer of 
the paper’s journalists. Yet, 
now there is a hue and cry 
when Bennett, Coleman has 
managed to buy up a sub¬ 
stantial stake in the news¬ 
paper. Isn’t it too late in the 
day to protest? 

P.K.R. Morton, Bombay 
(Mah a r a s ht ra) 

■ Since its inception, the 
Mathrubhumi has influenced 
the life of Keralites. Monu 
Nalapat had made the news¬ 
paper a medium for Congres- 
s(I) propaganda and reduced 


However, I do not agree 
with Tara Ali Baig on one 
account. The author’s con¬ 
tention that Naidu “seldom 
spoke except in English" is 
not quite true. In early 1945, 
Sarojini Naidu spent a week 
in Madras addressing huge 
public gatherings in her own 
inimitable style. All her 
speeches were not in En¬ 
glish. Moreover, she addres¬ 
sed the annual session of the 
All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress in soul-stirring Urdu! 
B.C. Natarafan, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Satanic fallout 

Y our magazine has been 
used as a medium, not 
to defend but to provoke a 
simmering volcano (Rhyme 
and punishment, 26 Febru¬ 
ary—4 March). It is not the 
clerics, but God himself, who 



Salman Rushdie: houndad 


guides every action of a 
Prophet and turns him into a 
perfect being. The Prophet 
in turn reveals God’s will to 
his people. The moment one 
doubts the Prophet, one 
doubts the revelations, too. 
Rushdie’s claim, therefore, 
that we must rever the mes¬ 
sage and not the messenger, 
is absolutely true. 

Shovkat Shad and Naveed 
Anjum, Srinagar (Jamrtw and 
Kashmir) 

a Salman Rushdie is not 
much of a writer. Why else 
would he resort to distortion 
of truth in the name of litera¬ 
ture? Literature does not 
give sanction to hurt ihe 
sentiments of people. In¬ 
terestingly, Rushdie has said 
that he is pained to see five 
years of his work going up in 
flames. Yet, he did not hesi¬ 
tate to demolish and destroy 
the values and faith, built up 
over thousands of years, of 
the Muslim people the world 
over. The book has already 
caused a great deal of dis¬ 
tress and should be banned in 
the interest of humanity. 
JaablrM Engineer, Cidharga 
(Karnataka) 

■ Prophets and messiahs are 
above religion. History has 
seen many such religious 
leaders who have never con¬ 
cerned themselves with reli¬ 
gion. Their magnanimity is so 
great that no amount of cri¬ 
ticism can distort their 
teachings. So where is the 
need for alfthe agitation 
about a book? As was taught 
by the Prophet, forgive 
those who trespass. 

wimnwnurw mmtnwnmwp jmnin 
(West Boreal) 






















Autonomy issues 

A number of salvos 
appear to have been 
fired by M.J. Akbar at Ram 
Jethmalani for his efforts to 
unite India ( Byline, 29 Janu¬ 
ary—4 February). Akbar 
seems to be unnecessarily 
triggering a panic button. 
However, I strongly support 
Paragrah 50 sub-titled 
Permanent solution as 
quoted in the article, as also 
its wider ramifications for the 
other Indian states. 

The states know what 
their people want and their 
requirements can be met 
best at this level only. What 
does Delhi know? Nothing. 
The centralisation of powers 
is primarily the cause of tlie 
sad state of affairs. Defence, 
foreign affairs, communica¬ 
tions and currency should be 
in the hands of the Centre, 
leaving the states with total 
I internal autonomy. 

The writing on the wall is 
clear: regional parties are set 
to sweep the elections. New 
Delhi does not have a solu¬ 
tion at hand. The Congress 
regime’s foolhardy policies 
are disintegrating the coun¬ 
try. It is time administrative 
powers are divided between 
the Centre and the states for 
a united and stable India. 
Shuth Kocher, Calcutta (Watt 
Bengali 

Too little 

B y letting Union Carbide 
get away so easily, the 
Supreme Court has not only 
made a mockery of the whole 
issue, but has let down the 
people of the country {New 
Delhi sells out, 26 Februa- 
ary—4 March). It is difficult 
to imagine how the govern¬ 
ment, which had earlier 
spumed the Carbide offer of 
$350 million and asked for a 
compensation of $615 mil¬ 
lion, could finally settle for 
$470 million. The uncon¬ 
ditional declaration of the Un¬ 
ion government to take up 
the case only in India has 
deprived the unfortunate vic- 


Bhopal gas victims: tot down 

tims of an opportunity of 
getting higher compensation 
from the multination¬ 
al. The immediate increase in 
the price of the Union Car¬ 
bide share is a testimony to 
the fact that the deal has 
been profitable to the com¬ 
pany. The Supreme Court 
has committed a serious 
blunder by closing the Bhopal 
case. 

Amit Hlukherlee, Calcutta 
(Went Bengal) 

Religious barrier 

A propos the article {The 
communal monster, 26 
February—4 March). I 
would like to emphasise the 
importance of Muslims in our 
country. From time im¬ 
memorial, they have added 
to the country’s rich cultural 
heritage. They have played a 
valuable role in the country’s 
evolution. The first shots to 


be fired against British rule 
came from this community. 
Will the glories of the Indian 
Army be complete without 
recounting the contribution 
of the Muslims? 

Any organisation or party 
in the country, in order to 
assume national importance, 
has to take into account the 
sentiments of all communi¬ 
ties. Ignoring a particular 
community will only spell 
trouble for those who wield 
power. No community can be 
considered a separate entity. 
Unity in the right perspective 
can be achieved only if we 
break the barrier of religion. 
Vlnayak Mlthra, Gaya (Bihar) 

NTR’s gimmick 

I t was an absurd move on 
the part of N.T. Rama Rao 
to dismiss his entire cabinet 
on the ground that budget 
figures were leaked {No 
minister, 19 -24 February). 


Why sack an entire ministry 
for the fault of one minister? 
And, couldn’t the chief minis¬ 
ter have identified the guilty 
minister with the help of the 
intelligence department and 
sacked him alone? 

Strangely, NTR had 
hurled abuses at the Centre 
sometime back, when both 
the Prime Minister and the 
President were abroad at the 
same time, for having left 
the country in the hands of 
the seniormost cabinet 
minister. But the same per¬ 
son merrily goes off to Delhi 
for four days after sacking his 
ministry, leaving the state in 
the hands of the chief secret¬ 
ary. At least, the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi ministry was there to 
look after the nation. 

P. Slvaram Prated, Kumool 
(Andhra Pradeth) 

wasmaffMiMiffiwiiMniiimiMi 


Without a goal 



A s has happened before, 
India has again failed 
miserably in an international 
football tournament {Another 
ritual is over, 19- -25 Febru¬ 
ary). Even though India’s 
performance in the 8th 
Nehru Cup International 
Football Tournament was 
fairly creditable, it was cer¬ 
tainly far below international 
soccer standards. 

What is needed now is an 
intensive coaching camp to 
train our players for the 1991 
Nehru Cup. Moreover, fore¬ 
ign teams should be invited 
to India at regular intervals 
to enable our players to ev¬ 
aluate their performances 
better and also to learn the 
finer aspects of the game. 
Lastly, once a player is 
selected, he should not be 
dropped from the team on 
flimsy grounds. 

H.K Nak, Patnagarh (Oristal 
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GOSSII^WEETANDSOUR 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Let us dean our temples 


T \ By co ‘ nc 'dence 
I . V most of my travels 
/ \ over * ast two 

/- • i y ears to °^ me to 

I 'C&ihPJk ‘ I many places of pil- 
I / grimage—Hindu, 

/ Muslim and Sikh— 
y all over the coun- 

_ __ try. I was angered 

by the atmosphere that prevails, the 
large number of people who make their 
living by parasiting on hapless pilgrims 
and the total absence of an aura of 
sanctity that I naively expected to see. It 
struck me that religious parasitism is a 
phenomenon of the lndo-Gangetic plain; 
one sees much less of it in the Deccan 
and the South. Though mosques and 
gurdwaras are free of agents of religious 
organisations and keep beggars outside 
sacred premises, corruption and misuse 
of offerings are a common practice. 
There is little to choose between Sufi 
dargahs like those of Haz- 
rat Moinuddin Chishti in \ 

Ajmer and Nizamuddin 
Auliya in New Delhi and 
historic Hindu temples 
such as Vaishno Devi in 
Jammu, Mathura, Vrinda 
van, Badrinath, Hardwar, 

Allahabad and Varanasi in 


UP, Lingaraj and Jagan 
nath in Orissa and the 


Kali temple in Calcutta. All of them have 
as many beggars as worshippers and 
everywhere you go you are accosted by 
men armed with receipt books asking for 
donations for some charity or the other. 
And without exception they are ill- 
maintained, squalid and filthy. 

The most sinister freemasonry is that 
of the pandas who fatten on pilgrims’ 
religious susceptibilities. My first ex¬ 
perience of them was almost 50 years 
ago at Hardwar. I had taken my grand¬ 
mother's ashes to be immersed in the 
Ganga. I was immediately collared by a 
pot-bellied gentleman who claimed to be 
my family panda. He led me to the river 
bank, took the little sack of ashes from 
my hand and began to pour the contents 
on a dry step and slowly push the ashes 
into the river by his feet. I was appalled 
at such irreverence to my grand¬ 
mother’s remains and protested loudly. 
He ignored me and drowned my pro¬ 
testations by loudly chanting mantras. 
The foot-search was to locate any pieces 
of gold or silver from the dead person’s 
teeth that might have been cremated 
with it. Then I noticed a number 
of boys standing waist-deep 
in the river reflect- 


The inner 
sanctum of 
the Lingaraj 
temple in 
Bhubaneswar 
was more like 
a vegetable 
market than a 
place of 
worship 



ing glass mirrors into the water. The 
sun’s rays thus deflected would catch 
the glitter of silver or gold. 1 was so 
incensed that I wanted to push my panda 
and all the urchins into the swift flowing 
stream. It was shameless robbery of the 
dead. The practice continues unabated. I 
continue to visit Hardwar at least once a 
year to watch the worship of fhe Ganga 
at sunset but will never again let the 
ashes of a friend or a relation be treated 
in the manner my grandmother’s were. 

My last two pilgrimages were to the 
Lingaraj temple in Bhubaneswar and 
Jagannath at Puri. 1 had been to Lingaraj 
earlier but wanted to show my wife the 
beautiful sculpture on its main sanctum. 
The temple complex has over a dozen 
smaller shrines. Outside each was a tray 
frill of currency notes and coins and a 
panda pleading with every passerby to 
make an offering. If you put something in 
their hands, you were blessed. If you did 
not, they passed rude remarks. The 
inner sanctum was more like a vegetable 
market than a place of worship. The 
corridor was very poorly lit, the ground 
slippery with the slime of coconut juice: I 
am sure many worshippers must have 
sprained their ankles or fractured their 
bones falling on the hard floor. Round 
the linga was a scene of unbelievable 
pandemonium as pandas grabbed offer¬ 
ings in return for flowers or sindhoor. 
There was no solemnity one expects in a 
place of worship. 

The temple of Jagannath at Puri 
probably receives as many if not more 
worshippers than the Meenakshi temple 
at Madurai. The Madurai temple is j 
cleaner and has no priests pursuing 
pilgrims. At Puri they begin to close 
round you half-a-mile away from the 
temple and do not leave you till they 
have extracted whatever you have in 
cash on your person. It can be a 
harrowing experience. And the inner 
sanctum where Jagannath, Subhadra and 
Balaram are enshrined is again totally 
lacking in decorum; the slime on the 
floor makes the parikrama a hazardous 
exercise. 

Why is it that while most ashrams are 
clean and well-maintained, most temples 
are far from being either clean or 
properly looked after? 'Hie government 
is unlikely to put its hanain this hornet’s 
nest of vested interests; it has to be 
some Hindu voluntary organisation 
which should take upon itself to restore 
the sanctity of our temples.a 
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If we had committed a crime, why did 
they release us, and if we are innocent 
why did they arrest us? 

Raci Muktiar Singh, one of the 104 
Jodhpur detainees who were recently 
released 

If taxpayers were dogs, officials of the 
finance ministry would be convicted 
under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animafs Act. 

Nani Palkhivala, eminent lawyer, 
speaking after the government’s 1989 
budget 

Swamy has the habit of making reck¬ 
less and defamatory allegations against 
people involved in public life whom he 
dislikes or hates for no good reason. 

Ramakkishna Hegde, former Karnata¬ 
ka chief minister, on Subramaniam 
Swamy against whom he has Sled a Rs 2 
Crore defamation suit 


Van any department of the govern¬ 
ment invade and harass a premier news¬ 
paper? 

M.S. Gurupadaswamy, Janata Dal MP, 
speaking in the Rajya Sabha after the 
Income Tax department raided the 
offices of the Indian Express 

Bihar has always given the lead to the 
rest of the country in crucial situations 
and important points of history. 

Sitaram Kesari, AICC(I) treasurer, 
speaking at a press conference after the 
resignations of ministers and Congress 
members in Bihar 

No, women’s lib and all such talk is all 
right in books, but it is very tough to put 
it into practice.., A man may keep two or 
three wives at a time, but have you ever 
seen a woman living with two or three 
men? 

Jayaprada, actress , on whether she 
believed in women’s liberation 


Certainly, we have had at least three 
recorded cases of sad in our family. I 
consider sad to be the highest form of 
bravery. 

The Maharaja ok Wankanek (of the 
Jhala Rajput dynasty ) 

Salman Rushdie insulted Islam and 
Muslims on purpose and not unluio wing- 
ly... but we consider killing and inciting 
killing harms Islam and Muslims more. 

Saddam Hussein, President of Iraq 

I am a very caring husband. (would rate 
myself the best husband. 

Sanjay Durr actor 

Why should I resent it that my 
brother is a superstar and I am not? ;% 
Does it make me any less of a person? 1 

Charuhasan 'actor and older brother of 5 
Kamalahasan 
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When the press sells out 


I fail to appreciate the high falutin 
statements on press freedom made 
over the sale of 12 per cent of the shares 
of Mathrubhumi, a Malayalam daily pub¬ 
lished from Calicut and Cochin, to The 
Times of India. Most of those who are 
beating their breasts were apologists for 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s author¬ 
itarian rule. 

Some of the signatories to the state¬ 
ment criticising the deal were suppor¬ 
ters of press censorship during the 
Emergency. The most vociferous are 
those who were Sanjay Gandhi’s men— 
for instance, V.K. Madhavan Kutty, 
editor of Mathrubhumi, was part and 
parcel of the Emergency. So, let’s leave 
out press freedom. 

I wish newspapers could truly be 
newspaper ventures, not connected 
with any industrial or other set-up. But 
that cannot be. Most of the leading 
newspapers in India are owned by busi¬ 
ness houses. How free or restricted 
they are depends on their editors. But 
most of them crawled during the 
Emergency when they were asked oiiiy 
to bend. Merely by preaching freedom 
or masquerading as lovers of liberty, 
people do not become defenders of 
freedom. They should be committed to 
what they say and should be ready to 
stand up to authoritarianism. 

I was amused to see the same drama 
that the critics of the sale of Mathrubhu¬ 
mi shares were enacting at a recent 
seminar of the Sahitya Akademi on 
“freedom and the writer”. Orissa Gov¬ 
ernor Nurul Hasan, who inaugurated the 
seminar, and Mulkraj Anand made elo¬ 
quent speeches in support of the au¬ 
thor’s freedom to write. But the two 
W were Mrs Gandhi’s ardent supporters 
during the Emergency. They even found 
arguments to justify press censorship 
and detention without trial. 

In fact, Kamala Das, a sensitive 
writer, who has sold the Mathrubhumi 
shares she inherited from her late 
father, V.M. Nair, was a staunch 
opponent of the Emergency and press 
censorship. She minced no words in 
condemning press freedom. 

Her son, M.D. Nalapat, once the 
editor of Mathrubhumi, has, however, 
different credentials. In fact, before the 
Communists won the state Assembly 
elections, he went out of the way to 
1 frontpage—and .then predict—a Con- 
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gress(I) victory in Kerala. What hap¬ 
pened during his time and now reflects a 
battle for survival of the fittest. 

When Nalapat teamed up with 1*. V. 
Chandran, a businessman, they had a 
majority holding in the company running 
the paper. The Communist victory' in 
Kerala brought M.F. Veerendrakumar. 
a politician holding a bulk of the shares, 
and Chandran together; they ousted 
Nalapat, who then raised the cry of 
press freedom. But it was a straight 
battle for majority holding which Nalapat 
lost. 

Had there been any hope of his 
becoming editor again, probably his 
mother would not have sold the shares. 
But there was not, and the offer of Rs 
13,(K)O to Rs 15,0(M) for a share of Rs 5 
from The Times of India —Rs 60 lakhs 
for 400 shares—was too tempting to 
resist. 



Nalapat: ad gad out 

The Communist 
victory in Kerala 
brought M.P. 
Veerendraktimar, a 
politician holding a 
bulk of the shares, 
and Chandran 
together; they ousted 
Nalapat, who then 
raised the cry of press 
freedom 


l do not find fault with The Times of 
India which has effected a purely busi¬ 
ness deal. If the Ambanis can take over 
Commerce, an economic weekly, why 
not The Times of India ? There is no 
legal bar. 

If some leading newspapers can be 
owned by business houses, then how 
does the argument that "money bags” 
should not be allowed to acquire more 
and more papers hold ground? The 
acquisition by one business house of 
shares in another newspaper surely 
cannot endanger press freedom because 
leading newspapers are supporting 
them. 

In the Mathrubhumi case, only 12 per 
cent of the shares have been transfer¬ 
red. Let Veerendrakumar and Chan¬ 
dran, who have nearly 1,300 shares 
between them, hold tight to their shares 
if they really believe that the paper is 
threatened by a take-over. 

The point to raise against The Times 
of India is the way it had treated its 
former editor, Girilal Jain, who served 
the paper for 40 years. He was uncere¬ 
moniously ousted. A new editor was 
appointed eight days before he was 
scheduled to retire, the Printline was 
changed overnight, and the paper did not 
carry even an agency story on the 
change of editorship. 

At the time of writing, Girilal Jain's 
accounts have not been settled and his 
emoluments for two months have not 
been paid despite the intervention of 
many parties interested in fairplay. I. for 
one, vainly tried to press the manage¬ 
ment through Dilip Mukherjee, editorial 
adviser with the paper, to pay whatever 
was due to Girilal Jain. 

Girilal is not my cup of tea, his views 
have seldom influenced me. He is too 
pro-establishment and he will find it hard 
to erase the memory of his writings. He 
even compared Sanjay Gandhi with 
Mahatma Gandhi. (We have had a cor¬ 
respondence on the freedom of the 
press and I expect to make it public 
soon.) But the fact that “the manage¬ 
ment refuses to settle his accounts”, as 
he puts it, is something above con¬ 
troversy. 

I have no doubt that the Mathrubhumi 
can take care of itself. It is only journal¬ 
ists who will find themselves helpless if 
pitted against the owners of their news¬ 
papers. o 
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Jodhpur detenus wall to ba takan home at Amritsar police station: and of an ordeal 


Rajiv’s Punjab play 

Is the government's conciliatory 'package' on Punjab an effort to secure 
peace? Or is it a pre-poll gimmick? 


T hey returned home at last on 
6 March, 1989, to pick up the 
threads of their lives dis¬ 
rupted by Operation 
Bluestar. But after five years 
of incarceration in Jodhpur's high- 
security jail, the 104 Sikh men are an 
embittered lot. Their belief in justice has 
been shattered. The government may 
have suddenly ‘discovered’ they are not 
dangerous. But the years in prison have 
led them to swear by Bhindranwale and 
the assassins of Mrs Gandhi. 
•Bhupinder Singh, 24, an artist from 
Dhanaula village, Sangrur, had gone to 
the Golden Temple on 3 June, 1984, to 
draw pictures of the Sikh gurus for the 
Gurupurab ceremony (the birth 
anniversary of the fifth guru) and was 
trapped inside. He survived Operation 
Bltiestar miraculously, was arrested by 
the army and had to spent nine months 
in an eight feet-by-eight feet cell, in 
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Ajmer jail, drawing patterns on the walls 
with a piece of coal he found in his food. 
Later, he was moved to Jodhpur jail, 
where he took to drawing on the blank 
spaces in the National Security Act 

The release of the 
Jodhpur detenus was 
the government’s 
trump card—to be 
used as a last resort. 
Why did Rajiv Gandhi 
play it so early? 



(NSA) forms he was given to fill out. 
Bhupinder is a Bhindranwale devotee 
now. 

•Jagir Singh, 43, of Kinnaur village, 
Gurdaspur, was inside the Golden Tem¬ 
ple in June 1984 and was arrested for the 
‘crime' of just being there. He had gone 
to attend the Gurupurab celebrations, as 
he did every year. ‘‘Once the fighting 
started,” he said, "I could not get out 
because 1 was told the army would kill 
me if I did.” 

•Ragi Mukhtiar Singh, 28, of Todarwal 
village, Patiala district, is a member of 
the Damdami Taksal, a religious school 
Bhindranwale was a product of. He had 
gone to the temple to sing kirtans 
(religious songs) during the Gurupurab 
ceremonies along with other ragis (sin¬ 
gers), when he was trapped inside. 
•Ajit Singh, 38, an employee of the 
Punjab Road Transport Corporation, 
who had gone to the temple on the 

13 




fateful day to carry out his duties as a 
pracharkarta (religious worker), was 
suspended from his job and jailed. 
•Darshan Singh, 39, of Jajia village, 
Sangrur, an employee of the Shiromani 
Gurudv,,ira Frabandhak Committee, had 
also gone to the Golden Temple on 
routine work. But he was mistaken for a 
terrorist. 

•Fala Singh, 25, along with six other 
pilgrims, had come all the way from his 
village in Sangrur to visit the holy shrine. 

"We had no hope of getting out even if 
we wanted to, because a curfew was in 
force,’’ remembers Ragi Mukhtiar 
Singh. “We wanted to wait till the 


H ope, prayers, a diet of hot, 
saltless food and censored 
news. This is what the 188 Jodhpur 
detenus lived on for five years. 
Lodged in the high-securityjodhpur 
Central Jail on the charge of “waging 
war against the state", an accusa¬ 
tion the government could never 
prove, it needed a fresh government 
initiative on Punjab, before they 
were finally set free. 

Five years ago, Lakhwinder Singh 
Laklii (then 19) was a first year BA 
student at Amritsar's Hindu College 
and the general secretary of the 
Amritsar unit of the Akali Dal youth 
wing, On the afternoon of 6 June, 
1984, he visited the Teja Singh 
Samundari Hall to meet some party- 
men. He then went on to the Guru 
Ram Das Serai to join up with a 
number of Akali leaders—Gurcharan 
Singh, then secretary of the Akali 
Dal, Jathedar Bagga Singh, Jathedar 
Nachattar Singh, Bhan Singh and 
Dara Singh. The armed assault on 
the Golden Temple followed soon 
afterwards. Bullets whizzed past 
them and grenades were lobbed into 
the temple. "1 saw Bagga, Nachattar 
Singh and many others around me 
, die,” Lakhi recalled. 

Bloodied corpses littered the Gol¬ 
den Temple all around. “Those of us 
who survived had to stay inside till 
- the army got us out, ” Lakhi said. “At 
• 2 am, the next morning they drove 
us to an army camp in Amritsar 
where CID officials interrogated us 
from behind an opaque glass screen. 
We were handcuffed. There were 
... a^enguns pointed at us. We were 
served NSA (National Security Act) 


The government 
refused to release 
"the hard-core 
criminals”. They are 
to be transferred to 
Punjab and lodged in 
one of the state’s 
high-security prisons 


detention orders. On 17 June, we 
were taken away to Jodhpur. A 
paramilitary officer declared that we 
were traitors to the nation and 
ordered eight of us to be blindfolded. 
We were then driven off to Rajasansi 
airport, herded into an aircraft and 
made to sit on the aisle, chained to 
the seats. ” Those arrested were not 
even allowed to go to the toilet. 
Instead, they had to relieve them¬ 
selves on the floor. 

In the evening, they found them¬ 
selves inside a jail, where they were 
made to disrobe. Even their combs, 
a symbol of their faith, were re¬ 
moved. Their handcuffs were also 
taken off before a doctor examined 
them. Said Lakhi: “1 was put in a tiny 
cell which became my home for the 
next nine months. The jailor, Kishan 
Singh Tdmar, came to see me. I 

Lakhwinder Singh Lakhi: recalling 
hard time* 

pprr;--1 



trouble was over. But around 4.30 in the 
evening of 4 June, 1984, firing began 
from all sides. The army had not fore¬ 
warned us. We heard no announcements 
asking us to come out.” The ragi was 
trapped inside along with his wife, Bai- 
winder, and eight-month-old baby boy. 
“When the firing started, we huddled 
into the same room in which Santji 
(Bhindranwale), Bhai Amrik Singh and 
others were sitting. After a while, when 
the sound of gunfire grew louder, we 
were asked to leave the room. We were 
led out of the Akal Takht into the 
kothiwala room behind the Golden Tem¬ 
ple. There we remained crouched till 6 


asked him which jail we were in and 
he replied Bhopal jail. I said I be¬ 
lieved we were in Jodhpur jail. He 
asked me how I knew and I replied 
that I had visited a couple of jails.” 
Half an hour later he was told by the 
jail superintendent, Jugal Kishore 
Shamia, that if he faced any problem, 
he could inform him through the 
sentry. 

Ten days after that the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) began 
its interrogation, Lakhi recalled: “We 
were led out of our cells blindfolded, 
our hands bound behind our backs, a 
blanket thrown over our beads and 
shoulders and our feet shackled and 
tied. The first time they questioned 
me, they tried to torture me. But I 
complained to the jail superintendent 
and he ensured that I wasn’t harmed 
during interrogation any more.” 

In February 1985, Lakhi and 
seven others were transferred from 
their cells to barrack number 9 of the 
jail. The first section was occupied 
by Rajinder Singh Mehta and Praha- 
lad Singh from Larkana, Pakistan. 
Lakhi shared the second with Virsa 
Singh Ultowa, Gopal Singh and Sukh- 
dev Singh, while in the third were 
Maninder Sihgh and Amarjit Singh 
Chawla, the accused in the Harbans 
Singh Manchanda murder case. But 
according to Lakhi: “Life in the 
barracks was a welcome change from 
the solitary confinement 1 had to 
suffer for nine months.” 

Only after considerable effort was 
Lakhi’s sister, Balwinder Kaur, able 
to visit him to give him his college 
notes and books. He took all his 
examinations in jail, graduated with a 
high first division and also passed the 
Gurmukhi language test. 

For the future Lakhi intends to 
“stay in politics”- One of his com¬ 
plaints about jaiHife is that no news 


A detenu’s own story 

Lakhwinder Singh Lakhi's prison diary 
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about Punjab ever reached them 
through newspapers—thanks to the 
censors—and he had to depend on 
visitors and other inmates for infor¬ 
mation. “I want to find out what is 
happening in Punjab," he says. 

While still in jail, Lakhi and seven 
others had signed a statement de¬ 
claring that they had no truck with 
terrorists but supported the Khalsa 
panth. He maintains even today that 
he is a follower of Sant Harchand 
Singh Longowal who “gave his life 
for Hindu-Sikh unity”. But even if 
Sant Longowal were alive today, he 
avers, the Punjab problem could not 
be solved unless the Union govern¬ 
ment adopted a positive attitude. 
Says he: “All Sikhs who have been 
imprisoned for political reasons 
should be unconditionally released. 
That is the only way the government 
can reassure Sikhs that it wants to 
help them." 


The Golden Temple after Operation Bluestar: 
bitter memories 

June, the day the army arrested us all.” 

The rant said most of the inmates 
were treated badly in jail. But the first 
six months were, apparently, the worst. 
“Two of my friends fell ill and died. 
Mohan Singh, 60, had TB and Najo 
Singh, 40, never recovered from high 
fever. The doctors were of no help." His 
stint in jail has convinced him that a 
dharam yudh (religious war) is the only 
way out. Asked if he would propagate 
the cause of Sant Bhindranwale, Ragi 
Mukhtiar Singh said: h l will not preach 
his name. But 1 will do what he did—- 
dharam ka prachar (propagate religion) ! 
believe that when all means of achieving 
peace are exhausted, the Sikh should 
reach for his talwar (sword)—to fight 
not for his community, but for his faith." 

A ccording to the first information 
report (FIR) filed by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CB1) in the 
Amritsar Kotwali, a total of 1,500 civi¬ 
lians and 89 army personnel were killed 


in Operation Bluestar between 4 and 6 
June, 1984, Between 6 and 10 June, 
1.500 people were arrested from within 
the Golden Temple and taken tor inter¬ 
rogation. Of them, 379 were accused of 
treason, while the rest were kept in 
custody for one to two months before 
being set free. Of the 379, 13 were 
interrogated again and let off, leaving 
366 people in custody. 

To this list of detenus was added the 
name of Gurcharan Singh Tohra. the 
SGPC president, who was accused of 
allowing armed terrorists to occupy the 
temple and colluding with them. The 
CBI filed a case against these 367 
people, charging them with “waging war 
against the state.” The case was heard 
by additional sessions judge Khem 
Chand Shnnna in a special court set up in 
Jodhpur jail, where all the detenus were 
finally lodged. 

The case was formally titled Union 

Sant Bhindranwale. the detenus now swear 
by him 
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of India vs Gurcharan Singh Tohra and 
others. Puran Singh Hundal and Lakhbir 
Singh Dhani argued the case of behalf of 
the detainees and S. R. Dave, counsel 
for thi CBI, represented the govern¬ 
ment. The court held a total of 60 
sittings, but the detainees had no access 
to witnesses or documents. 

The original 379 people included 54 
SGPC employees —sevadars like Surin- 
der Singh and Tara Singh, who worked 
in the /angar (gruel kitchen)—besides 
beggars, students, pilgrims, political 
activists as well as persons with criminal 
records. 

The five year detention of these 367 
people (the CBI had no specific charges 
against 282 of them) had become one of 
the biggest obstacles to the peace pro¬ 
cess in Punjab. Their release was a 
crucial demand in every peace initiative 
undertaken in the state, from the Rajiv- 


Longowal accord of 1985 to the efforts 
of the Jain religious leader.. Acharya 
Sushil Kumar.The case of the detainees 
became an emotive issue with 
the Sikhs, just as the government's 
reluctance to prosecute the guilty in 
the November 1984 anti-Sikh riots, 
which broke out after the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi,did. 

R ajiv Gandhi had said that he would 
order the release of the detainees 
only as a last resort in the peace 
process. It was to be the government’s 
trump card. Why has he played it so 
early as part of his so-called package 
deal in the last year of his present term? 
Will it help him politically? Will this 
conciliatory move help to curb terrorism 
and effect a settlement in Punjab, given 
that the official argument is that terror¬ 


ism now has more to do with drug I 


Inside Jodhpur jail 

The proeriences of Longowal’$ bodyguard 



T he information report (FIR) 
the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) in connection with 
Operation Bl" ,,c tar contained a num¬ 
ber of nany* c -Sant Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale, Bhn ! Amrik Singh, 
Baba Tara Singh, General Shahbeg 
Singh, Harminder Singh Sandhu and 
Kuldip Singh Kola. The last men¬ 
tioned: a close associate of Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal whom he 
served both ?,? nolitical adviser and 
bodyguard 

Kola was first interned in Ajmer jail 
for nine months before being trans¬ 
ferred *u Jodhpur jail. He has nothing 
but unp! . jsant memories of his first 
imprisonment’ “It was very hot 
there. The Sailor behaved very badly 
with us. He caused trouble on every 
count. There were tpo many chillies 
ip the food. Many of us fell ill.” 

The doctor came on his rounds 
only after intervals of two or three 
.days despite the ill-health of the 
detenus. Arid when he gave out 
tablets, nobody could be sure what 
they were for. Since , water was 
scarce, the inmates could only bathe 
bhce in five days. Says Kola: “I was 
thrown into a barrack in the Ajmer' 
jaii that had not been lifjud for 19 
Y$tirs. The two things it had in 
abundance were elephant grass and 
“' raoes as large .as flies. Those 
.my hardest months:”, 


On 15 March, 1985, Kola was 
taken to, the Jodhpur jail, but the 
captivity did not dampen political 
ardour, “I spent the first day there in 
solitary confinement," he says, “and 
was then sent to the barracks. There 
were three barracks there. Owing to 
political friction among the inmates, 
living quarters were divided on poli¬ 
tical lines between the Akali Dal 
. group, Longowal loyalists, members 
of the A1SSF and Sant Bhindran- 
waie’s Damdami Taksal.” Kola 
stayed with ail the groups but en¬ 
joyed special access to the Longowal' 
camp. Initially, the AISSF and Lon- 
gowal groups were in barrack num- 


Kola does not 
believe that the 
release of the 
detenus will solve 
the Punjab tangle. 
“Terrorists are 
being blamed for 
the trouble, but the 
government is 
perpetrating the 
violence” 



Kuklfp Singh Kola (with whlta baaed) with faml 


ber 9. But after repeated clashes, 
the Sandhu group was put in barrack 
number 8. Kola spent his time dis¬ 
cussing politics and studying for the 
Gurmukhi language (Giant) examina¬ 
tion that he sat for in jail/ 

How did the inmates get to know 
about the anti-Sikh riots of 1984? 
Replies Kola: “We did not come to 
know of them immediately. We had 
stopped getting newspapers for ab-' 
out four days. When the officials 
came on their rounds, we demanded 
newspapers, but no papers were 
provided. This made us suspect that 
something serious had happened. It 
was only weeks later when we 
started receiving papers again that 
we read about the November 1984 
riots. Even though the papers were 
cut up and mutilated, We read about 
them in many portions that the 
censors had overlooked." 

Was he tortured during interroga¬ 
tion? Says Kola: "Some people were, 
but I was not because I told them the 
truth. AU the while that I was in the 
Golden Temple 1 had been very dose' 
to Sant Longowal. And 1 spoke about 
my relations with him. I did not have 
. connections with any ,other group. 
And when 1 fold them this, they did 
not torture me.” 

. Will the release of . the. Jodhpur 
detenus help resolve the Punjab 
tangle? Acccotding to Kola: “If the 
government wanig,a solution, there 
win be one, otherwise not. An long 
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? .: as Sikhs are denied human rights, a 
■ : solution wiD be bard to come by. 

>■, Terrorists and separatists are bong 
> Mamed for the trouble but my in- 
fttfrnattein' is: that the government 
itsetf is perpetrating the violence— 
through gangs of toughs on.its 
payrott—to discredit various poiiticai. 
t. SWtj^- The police are stagingiake 
" eneouirters. How long can people 
;. bear, aS this in peace?” 

| ; Citriously enough, Kola was jailed 
•; at the instance of one of his brothers, 

? " a retired army officer, with whom he 
; haft had a long-standing property 
feute. The officer, CpI M.S. Sidhu 
: (retired), apparently told the author- 

■ Jties ; that Kola had terrorist links. 
Sidhu evidently was a friend of the 

■ Officer, who commanded the 
.' 'mntoured corps unit during Opera- 

\tjoo Bhiestar and the family believes 
^mtt he did his brother in. 

; SayeSarabjit Sidhu,. Kola’s 
^youngest brother: "It is a shame that 
: #, n«m jqould do this , to his own kith 
anctjoir." 

, pbw plans to stick to politics, 
l/ingowal confidant, he had a 
spile <if his brother’s 
S^gj^todewnehim. Hawa? to . 

Sabbsbfectigns a» ■ 
(umgpvfcl) .candidate ••.. 
jj gg& IWt-. ^asansi constituency m . 
gipfkW*- '$6h S«rtf|LdngowsJgone, 

quite so 
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trafficking and crime than politics and 
ideology? 

With characteristic ebullience, on 3 
March, 1989, Rajiv Gandhi informed the 
Lok Sabha of a new package of measures 
to help sort out the Punjab tangle. He 
announced the release of all Sikh de¬ 
tenus arrested after Operation Bluestar 
and lodged in Jodhpur jail, the withdraw¬ 
al of the Punjab Disturbed Areas Act and 
the Armed Forces (Punjab and Chandi¬ 
garh) Special Powers Act from all except 
three of the state’s 12 districts—Amrit¬ 
sar, Gurdaspur and Ferozepur, which 
border Pakistan. All restrictions on the 
entry of foreigners into Punjab and the 
special powers of the administration 
under the NSA were also withdrawn. 

On 6 March, 1989, the CBI dropped 
the case against all the Jodhpur detenus 
including G. S. Tohra, All India Sikh 
Students Federation (AISSF) president 
Manjit Singh, and the general secretary 
of the AISSF Harminder Singh Sandhu. 
With the prosecution having dropped the 
charge, Judge Khen? Chand Sharma 
ordered that the detenus be set free on 
the same day. By late evening, 104 of 
the detenus were flown to Amritsar, 
from where they were driven home. 
The police looked on, but did not 
interfere as the released prisoners 
shouted, “Khalistan zindabad". "They 
were in prison for so long," says Suresh 
Arora, SSP, Amritsar, “that you have to 
allow them this much liberty.’’ 

The next day, another 78 detenus f 
reached the Adampur air force station by ! 


. a «p^ «nsm^ they were 
^ Mohammad Izhar Atom. 
SSP, Jal«»$)ar. They, too, raised slo¬ 
gans race Bhai Amrik Singh amarrahe". 
These detenus, however, had criminal 
cases pending against them in Ptopb 
prior to their being charged with 
treason. But they could not be prose¬ 
cuted on criminal charges in anotiier 
state. In this batch were Manjit Singh, 
H. S. Sandhu, Ranjit Singh Mehta and 16 
others classified as ‘hardcore mutants \ 
The remaining 59 had only petty criminal 
charges against them that had nothing to 
do with terrorism. 

A high-level committee set up uni ter 
the chairmanship of the adviser to the 
Governor, J. F. Ribeiro, to go into the 
cases against the detenus found that 
most had cases pending against them for 
theft and opium smuggling. The commit¬ 
tee is understood to have decided to 
recommend the release of all those who 
, had already served the maximum sent¬ 
ence they could be given for the charges 
filed against them. 

The hardcore criminals, the govern¬ 
ment pointed out, were not to be 

Says Harcharan 
Singh, former 
Jathmdarof the Akat 
Takht'Ofthe 
government's new 
initiative; "The 
government was 
wreng in doing what tt 
• did and released -: ie 
detenus only because 
of international 
pressure? 


released. They were brought to Punjab 
to be transferred to one of the two 
maximum-security prisons in the stale¬ 
st Sangnir or Nabha. 

Gurcharan Singh Tohra, the principal 
accused in the case, was also not 
released. Tohra was elected president 
of the SGPC <mi 30 November, 1986, 
arrested two days later and sent to 
Jodhpur jail. Although the charge of 
‘waging war against the state’ was 
withdrawn, he was rearrested on a fresh 
FIR (No. 103) filed on 3 February, 1989. 
hi it, a student of Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, alleged that Tohra had ex¬ 
ported him to “support the creation of 
Khalistan” two years ago. A case of 
sedition was filed against Tohra. The 
SGPC secretary, Manjit Singh Calcutta, 
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and Akal Takht jathedar, Darshan Singh 
Ragi, called his “continued detention" a 
sign of the government’s “insincere 
policy on Punjab”. Said lawyer Puran 
Singh Huadal: “If they needed an excuse 
to rearrest him, they should have looked 
for a better one." 

W hatever be the government’s mo¬ 
tives, the release of the detenus 
and the shifting of 78 prisoners from 
Jodhpur to Punjab have been welcomed 
by all. In fact, the measures were long 
overdue and the government has not 
been able to explain the reason for the 
delay. The feeling in several quarters is 
that it decided on the ‘package deal’ only 
after US Congressman'Stephen Solarz’s 
recent visit to Punjab and a motion in the 


The announcement (^ tlfo jackage 
may have heralded the beginning of yet, 
another chapter in the effort to solve the 
Punjab problem. But many have de¬ 
scribed it as “confused”. It certainly 
does not remove all the irritants. For 
one thing, Rajiv Gandhi is still non¬ 
committal about the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Sarkaria Commission according to die 
terms of the Rajiv-Longowal accord. 
Apparently, he has not yet seriously 
considered the Sarkaria Commission 
report. For another, his announcement 
in Parliament that the government has 
booked a total of 80 persons for the 
November 1984 riots has not satisfied 
the Sikhs. They feel that more than 80 
people must have been guilty for the 
riot, which claimed 3,000 innocent lives. 

“The government,” said Gurdial 
Singh Monga, who looks after the 
SGPC’s legal cell, “is also silent about 
the 309 armymen who were court- 
martialled for expressing their outrage 
about Operation Bluestar.” Many of 
them were sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. Sepoy Balwinder Singh, 
for instance, got a 20-year life term, 
while others, Uke Havaldar Major Har- 
chand Singh, Havaldar Jit Singh and 
Sepoy Jaspal Singh, were sentenced to 
14 -year terms. Said Monga: “Both the 
SGPC and the Punjab govemmentspent 
large amounts of money to fight these 
cases on behalf of the armymen. ’’ But no 
help was extended to other Sikh sol¬ 
diers, who were arbitrarily punished for 
their role in the mutiny after summary 
court-martials. . 

To add insult to injury, some of thdK 
Sikh detenus were subjected to tortufwj | 
of the worst kind. Several were fdnp 
compensation as a result of the finding 
of the enquiry committee headed by a 
retired judge, Justice S.C. Turin, of the 
Punjab and Haryana High Court. Hie 
committee found that the prisoners 
were tortured by placing pestles across 
their thighs and Having one or two 
people stand on them. The report 
states: “Hie detenu is made to lie on the 
floor, prostrate or supine. The pestle... 
is then rotated on the thighs. If the 
position is prostrate, then the lower leg 
is benton the pestle and pressed against 
it. The surface of the pestle is smooth 
and, being wrapped in a cloth, it does 
not cause any outward injury on the 
thigh.” 

Such police behaviour has led the 
government to lose much of its credibil¬ 
ity in the state. The administration and 
the police have become dirty words. 
Hie PM’s package may not change 
people’s minds—from the looks of it, 
they are already made up. 
ramwl MKra / AmrHtar and ChmkHtmh 


coming Lok Sabha elections. "The gov- 
p eminent can solve the Punjab problem, 
if it wants to. But, unfortunately, it is 
only interested in political gain,” he said. 

There are positive aspects of the 
package deal, however, which Harchar- 
an Singh may have overlooked. The 
setting up of non-official committees to 
oversee police operations is a welcome 
step, in view of the reports of police 
atrocities being committed in the name 
of anti-terrorist operations. The deci¬ 
sion to consult Opposition parties is 
welcome, too. There are also reports 
that a new political initiative on Punjab is 
likely around Baisakhi, 13 April, 1989, 
by which time most of the remaining 84 
prisoners in Jodhpur jail are likely to 
be freed. 



1 Surlmtor Singh, a rtl*u*d cM*nu: ■ nlghtm»rl*h •xpcritnca 

I 

1 US Congress to deny India the ‘most - 

favoured nation’ status in matters of 
trade because of Amnesty Internation¬ 
al’s report on human rights violations 
and police atrocities in Punjab. 

Asked what he thought of the PM’s 
package deal, the former jathedar of the 
Akal Takht, Harcharan Singh, said: 

"One can talk of a deal only when two 
parties come to an agreement. But 
there was no such understanding in this 
case.” He said that the release of the 
Jodhpur detenus and their return to Gi 

Punjab was a welcome development Toll 
“But it was a shame that so many 
innocent people should have been kept at 

in jail for so long. They were tortured, St 

physically and mentally. The govern- u ., 

ment was obviously wrong in doing what ■* 

it did and released the detainees only 0X61 
because of international pressure. "Har- ||— 

char an Singh is convinced that the 1141 

government’s measures are aimed at 
extracting political mileage before the 



Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra was released 
and rearrested. 
Says his lawyer: 
“If they needed an 
excuse, they should 
have looked for a 
better one” 
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Your favourite Pan Parag, 
in tins and convenient pouches. 

Now you can have the delicious Pan Parag 
any yay you like. In tins or pocket pouches 
that are easy to carry around. 

And with the irresistible Pan Parag around, 
life will always be so much more fun! 


,..va 



A Kothart Product 


PAM PARAG 

Pan Masala 

IncSa’a largest seMng Pan Masala. 






Mon in his element. 
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;pired by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s exuberant musical genius. Amadeus worsted tery-wool 



PREMIUM TERY-WOOLS 


suitings. Every piece a masterpiece. 


^Modern 


SUITINGS LTD..ALWAR 
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When you use the best, you bring out your best 
With every stroke of a Luxor highlighter, your 

will project your point with extra emphasis. 

And especially for students it’s ideal. Marking all important notes and texts with 

a brilliance that promises brilliant results. 

Luxor highlighters. Two years ago they were the first. 

Today they are the best So keep yourself armed, 
and highlight your way to the top. 



WORLD CLASS FLUORESCENT HIGHLIGHTERS ByffiZlMfff 
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CLARION C-DIL DVB-1 


Dunlop India in collaboration with 
nMftnibosM of Japan presents 


ovistlox* 



The signature of leadership 

New Dunlop Dynamite Vee Belt is 
engineered by Dunlop India with 
state-of-the-art technology from 
Mitsuboshi of Japan. World- 
renowned for power transmission 
technology. 

Torture-tested lor ma tch l e ss 


Dunlop Dynamite has been 
subjected to extensive field trials 
as well as rigorous tests under 
simulated operating conditions in 
Japan and in Dunlop's most 
sophisticated Vee Belt Testing 
Centre, the only one of its kind in 
the country. 


Setting a new pace tor the 
future 

Dunlop has set the pace in 
belting development in India. 
Equipped with the latest plant and 
machinery from Japan, it will also 
storm Indian markets with Dunlop 
Dynamite Cut Edge Belts for 
automotive and specific 
industrial applications 

The new power pact 

With the coming together of the 
best in the business, Dunlop 
Dynamite represents the re¬ 
generation Vee Betts that spell 
more power for your money. 



Dunlop is Dunhp. Always ahead. MORE POWER FOR YOUR MONEY 
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7fce Bharatiya Janata Party demonstrates a new confidence 
and thinks it is poised for a comeback 


t has long been regarded as the 
slumbering giant of the Opposi¬ 
tion, as a party that has opted out 
of the action. At the last par- 
. liamentary election, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (RJP) could manage to win 
only two seats. Further, its president 
and candidate for Prime Minister, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, crashed to defeat in his 
own parliamentary constituency of Gwa¬ 
lior. Throughout the Hindi 
belt, where the BJP had 
hoped that the spirit of 
Hindi revivalism would help 
it win votes, the party was 
demolished by the. Rajiv 
wave. 

It fared no better in 
Opposition. Stung by his 
humiliation in Gwalior, Va¬ 
jpayee announced that he 
was stepping down as par¬ 
ty president. His place was 
taken by his long-time de¬ 
puty, Lai K. Advani, an 
intelligent but uncharisma- 
tic leader, who failed com¬ 
pletely to mobilise the par¬ 
ty and make it a serious 
challenge to the Congres- 
s(I). The BJP’s one mo¬ 
ment of triumph came in 
1987 when it joined hands 
with Devi Lai to contest 
the elections to the 
Haryana Assembly and en¬ 
ded up with an impressive 
15 seats. But this victory 
had more to do with Devi 
Lai’s charisma than the 
BJP’s appeal and the party 
did not become a significant 
force in Haryana politics. 

Since then, the BJP has seemed like a 
non-starter. It has been kept out of 
Opposition alignments on the grounds 
that it is ‘communal’ and when V.P. 
Singh briefly flirted with it in 1988, the 
outcry was so great that the Raja quickly 
retracted and announced that the Left 
were his natural allies. 

In recent weeks, however, there 
have been indications that the giant has 
begun to stir and that the party’s 
slumbering days are over. The first 
signs came during the district-level elec¬ 
tions in UP when the BfP made a strong 
showing. This was followed by the 


party’s conference in Udaipur last week, 
where a new mood of confidence was 
apparent Fed up of being regarded as 
the untouchable at all Opposition gather¬ 
ings, the BJP announced that it no longer 
cared to approach the other parties for 
alliances. If, however, the rest of the 
Opposition wanted to enter into seat 
arrangements, then it was up to the 
other parties to approach the BJP. 



The confidence was only partly ex¬ 
plained by the local elections in UP. It 
had also to do with the decline in the 
Janata Dal’s image after some months of 
squabbling. By remaining aloof from the 
.unity conclaves, the BfP had succeeded 
in suggesting that it was not after power 
but was more interested in maintaining 
its ideological integrity, 

In fact, the BJP leadership knows that 
the Opposition will have to arrive at 
some kind of understanding with the 
party. The best hope of defeating Rajiv 
Gandhi at the next election lies in the 
prospect of straight fights between 


Opposition and Congress(I) candidates. 
Should the BJP refine to agree to seat 
adjustments with the other Opposition 
parties and split the anti-Congresa(I) 
vote, then Rajiv’s chances brighten. Any 
Opposition conglomeration that seeks to 
win power must, therefore, come to an 
understanding with the BJP or risk 
defeat 

There were other reasons, too, for 
this new mood of confi¬ 
dence. Many delegates at 
the Udaipur conference 
spoke about the con¬ 
troversy over The Satanic 
Verses and the anti- 
Muslim feeling it had 
generated. That sentiment 
could easily be exploited by 
any Hindu party. At the 
last election, Hindu revival¬ 
ism had been provoked by 
Sikh terrorism, but the BJP 
had failed completely to 
capitalise on that senti¬ 
ment Instead, the Con- 
gressfl) had swept the Hin¬ 
du vote. 

This time round, 
however, things are cfiffe- 
rent. The Congress(I), 
which counts on the Mus¬ 
lim vote in the Hindi belt, 
cannot play the Hindu card. 
The BJP, however, can 
and wilL As A.B. Vajpayee 
told Sunday: "We let the 
Congress take our consti¬ 
tuency last time. It won’t 
happen again.’’ 

A measure of the BJP’s 
new-found confidence is 
its attitude to the RSS. 
Ever since the Janata government broke 
up over the issue of ‘dual membership' (a 
code phrase for RSS links on the part of 
former Jan Sanghis), the BJP has been 
apologetic about its origins. Since 1979, 
the rest of the Opposition has argued 
that the RSS is an unacceptable factor of 
the BJP’s heritage and has moved to 
keep the party out of any alliance. 

Consequently, relations between the 
BJP and the RSS have frequently been 
strained. Many RSS members regard 
the party as having betrayed its Hindu 
tradition. In 1984, Nanaji Deshmukh 
went so far as to declare on the front 
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page of the bxBw Express (owned by 
Ramnatb Goenka, an RSS sympathiser) 
that there was no attentive to Rajiv 
Gandhi- In effect, this amounted to 
asking voters to choOse the Congress(I) 
over the BJP. 

T he open break between the RSS and 
the BJP was the logical outcome of a 
process started by leaders Idee Atal 
Behari Vajpayee in 1980, when it formal¬ 
ly broke away from the Janata and 
established a separate identity. At that 
stage, the BJP’s manifesto and constitu¬ 
tion were very similar to that of the 
Janata Party’s, perhaps, in order to lure 
disgruntled Janata members to join. 
Later, with Vajpayee as party president, 
the BJP began to experiment with con¬ 
cepts like Gandhian socialism and posi¬ 
tive secularism. This was perceived as a 
‘dilution’ of the original Jan Sangh ideolo¬ 
gy and the hardcore RSS men within the 
party ranks felt alienated. 

Moderates like Vajpayee did nothing 
to reassure the Hindu chauvinists within 
the party. On one occasion, a BJP 
meeting was preceded by a recitation 
from the Koran. Anotner time, a few 
moderate BJP leaders turned up at a 
namaz service in a Muslim locality. 
While .Vajpayee’s Catholic tastes made 
him a darling of the media, it earned him 
powerful enemies within his own^arty. 

The BJP’s defeat in the 1983 Delhi 
municipal elections and then its rout in 
the 1984 general elections provided 
Vajpayee’s critics just the opportunity 
they were looking for. Gandhian social¬ 
ism had rubbed the trading community 
(the BJP’s traditional support base) the 
wrong way and positive secularism had 
alienated its Hindu supporters. The 
campaign to revert to the roots was 
spearheaded by hardliners like Sunder 
Singh Bhandari, Vijay Kumar Malhotra 
and Madan Lai Khurana. In 1985, at the 
party's meeting at Gandhinagar, the 
campaign against the Vajpayee line 
gathered momentum. And in the 1986 
party elections, Lai Kishan Advani re¬ 
placed Vajpayee as party president. 

With Advani at the helm, the hardlin¬ 
ers in the party gained importance. The 
party adopted a more aggressive pro- 
Hindu stance. Meanwhile, national poli¬ 
tics was going through a period of 
tremendous flux. In the, summer of 
1987, when Rajiv Gandhi was on the 
verge of being toppled, attempts were 
made to isolate the BJP. In June 1987, 
the BJP was excluded from Opposition 
deliberations on the presidential candida¬ 
cy at the behest of the left, particularly 
the CPI(M). Spearheading the campaign 
to quarantine the BJP was E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad of the CPI(M). The Jat 




The RSS and its friends 


It doesn't have to depend on the BJP 








W;he<feefof tbeRSShas been 
distres^hy atJten^tB by th« BJP.. 
to dfetanoe kaeS from its parent 
organisation arttfia pleased that the 
psm Mm how. abandoned this 
pottcy. Prefers Advani to Vajpayee. 
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■ he Rajmata of Gwalior is the 
BJP leader closest to the RSS. 
While others in the party are in 
politics to attain power, the ' 
Rajmata is willing to forego office if 
it means compromismg on her Hindu 
fundamentalist principles. 


Ramitath Goenka 
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supremo, Devi Lai, however, favoured 
the BJP and invited its leaders to the 
Surajkund conclave in September 1987. 
The left adopted pressure tactics to 
keep the BJP isolated, but Devi Lai held 
his ground. 

Dr J.K. Jain, the ‘video doctor’ and a 
special invitee to the BJP national execu* 
tive, argues that the BJP "cannot be 
isolated unless it opts for isolation. In 
1987 (during the Opposition delibera¬ 
tions on the presidential candidacy), the 
BJP allowed itself to be isolated...” 
Those were the years of intense debate 
within the BJP. The issue was the 
nature of alliances with other Opposition 
parties. One view was that the BJP 
should preserve its separate identity but 



secretary, K.L. 
Sharma, says: “We 
want to make it clear 
that whoever want* an 
adjustment with the 
BJP must know its 
links with the RSS" 


join the National Front. The other view 
favoured the formation of a 'federal' 
Opposition party, in which all the consti¬ 
tuent parties would maintain their sepa¬ 
rate identities but come together at the 
central level. The debate went on 
through 1977 and, finally, in April l988, 
at the party’s plenary session in Agra, 
the first view was officially endorsed. 
The line that the BJP should come closer 
to other parties was rejected. 

T he BJP finally chose isolation and 
turned its back on the rest of the 
Opposition. At the same time, it evolved 
a two-pronged strategy: re-atfirming its 
Hindu identity and spreading its support 
base. And the new thrusts have created 


‘We suffered when the Congress 
played the Hindu card* 

A.B. Vajpayee on the BJP's electoral strategy 


No one can accuse Atail Behari 
Vajpayee of lacking a sense of 
humour. Last month, in reply to a 
reporter’s query about whether he 
was thinking of leaving the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, the 62-year-old party 
stalwart chanted the opening line of a 
Talat Mahmood classic —'Jayen to 
jayen kalian...” 

Vqhayee, projected as the poten¬ 
tial Prime Minister by forty presi¬ 
dent L.K. Advani at the recent 
meeting Of the BJP national execu¬ 
tive at Udaipur, now says his state¬ 
ment was ‘Just a joke". How does be 
fed about being a prime ministerial 
candidate? "That is also a big joke, ” 
he says. 

, Recently, 'Vajpayee spoke to Sunday 
at his Raisina Road residence on his 
party and its role in Opposition 
politics in the months to come. 

Sunday: Just a month back, in 
an interview with The Sunday 
Observer, you admitted to hav¬ 
ing some reservations about your 
party’s ideology and me fatly 
said, "Jayen lb jayen kalian ”, 
when asked if you were thinking 
about leaving the party. The 
'■ same party, however, projects 
you as a potential prime ministe- 
rial candidate now. Did some¬ 
thing dramatic happen tn these 
past few weeks? 

A. I* . Vajpayee; {Bursts into hear-?? 
■ hughter) It wasmeant to be just a 
-'jOke.' : I ■was thinking about Talat 


Mahmood when this question was 
posed and I remembered that famous 
song. I don’t know why the newspap¬ 
ers splashed it on the front page. 

How do you feel about being 
projected as a potential Prime 
Minister? 

That's another joke, I am not in 
the running for prime ministership. 
Already, there are too many candid 
dates for the job. The Opposition 
scenario in the country is so compli¬ 
cated. Mr Advani has added a new 
dimension to it by mentioning my. 
name as a prime ministerial candi¬ 
date. As you newsmen would put it: 
“Confusion was confounded..." 


The unambiguous nature of 
the statements made at Udaipur 
recently by the party leadership 
seems to bear out the theory that 
the BJP has realised the tactical 
error of diluting its stand on the 
RSS and the *Hindu Roehtra’ 
and the political wisdom of going 
back to its roots. * DO you sub- 
scribe to this view? 

VieR,. to some extent, yes. favour % 
efforts to broaden the base of the 
party, which we thought was neces¬ 
sary, we lost out on traditional sup¬ 
port. When the Cangress(l) decided 
to play the Hindu card in 1984, we 
were the worst sufferers. The pro¬ 
cess had actually started m 1983, 
from the time of the ElelW municipal . 
elections. The CongressG) launched 
a systematic campaign of dteinforoia- 
tion. Rumours were spread that the 
RSS would support the Congressfl) 
because the RIP had given up its 
'Hindu path’. 


"The Congress (I) 
thinks it is like the 
Ganga and whoever 
merges with it, pure 
or impure, becomes 
pious overnight. It 
became a Christian 
party in Mizoram; in 
Kerala, it has the 
Muslim League as 
its ally. But still 
people call it a 
‘secular* party** 











an upbeat mood within the party. Gone 
is the ambivalence of yesteryears. 
Phrases such as Gandhiah socialism and 
positive secularism are pass#. It's back 
to. the bad old days. 

“We want to make it clear that 
whoever wants an adjustment with the 
BJP mbs'f know it's links with the RSS,’’ 
says BJP general secretary K. L. Shar- 
ma. “The BJP’s relationship with the 
RSS is not negotiable. We don't want to 
provide alibis to anyone. If the Janata Dal 
comes forward with a proposal for 
adjustments with the BJP, it will do so 
knowing fully well the nature of our 
ideology. Later on, no one can say, 'We 
did not know. ’ ” 

Shamia's words reflect the new mood 


Would It be correct to say that 
V the hardcore RSS elements 
Within the BJP were not happy 
. about the attempts to broaden 
the party’s base? 

A section of the RSS was not 

■ happy With the BJP since 1983. 

Because, perhaps, in our anxiety 
to broaden our base, we were ignor¬ 
ing our traditional supporters. Our 
traditional base has been the urban 
trading community. 

The BJP has been stridently 
voicing concern about the' 
alleged discrimination against 
Hindus. By your logic, it mouldy 
therefore, capture the Hindu 
vote. 

By articulating this concern, the 
BJP, I feel, has prevented further 
erosion of its support base. But this 
concern alone is not sufficient to get 
Hindu votes en bloc. As I explained 
earlier, there is the caste factor 
which has created cleavage, in the 
Hindu community to such an extent 
Ahat people like to think in terms of 
their castes rather than the wider 

■ perspective. 

Secondly, die slogan ‘Religion in 
t danger' does not unite the Hindus to 
; ‘the extent it does other commuhi- 
*- ties. But one thing t can categorically 
. say is thaj this time round (to the 
coming ejections), we will not let the 
'Congressd) {day the Hindu card. 

". Tins time, Punjab will not help in 
L'todte at the new initiative. The 
^Chtigresftd) thinks it is. B*e did. 
-Gang? and whoever merges with it, 

-• 7 pure or impure. becomes pious over* 
night. The Congfeaa(I) became a 
r Christian, party to Mizoram; to Kera- 
b, it has the Muslim League as its 


"aflyvBtitsdi 
^Sarty.Grtly; 
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Th* BJP'* national laadtrahlp: naw anthualaam and eonfldane* j 


within the party—a mood that was very 
much in evidence at Udaipur where the 
national executive of the party met 
recently for stock-taking. And most of 
the news was good. In the crucial state 
of Uttar Pradesh, which sends 85 MPs 
to Parliament, the BJP had the better of 
its rivals in the recent municipal elec¬ 
tions. The statistics were impressive: 
out of 21 municipal boards and six 
corporations, to which elections were 
held on 10 January this year, the BJP 
captured the chairmanship of six boards 
and the mayorship of two corporations. 
On 26 February, the party succeeded in 
adding the Moradabad municipal board 
to its tally and also won six out of eight 
individual seats in byelections. Earlier, 
in the fifst phase of these elections for 
212 total bodies, the BJP had captured 
101 . 

The victories in the crucial Hindu belt, 
where the fledgling Janata Dal and the 
ruling Congress(l) are fighting it out, 
have helped the BJP gain a firmer grip on 
national politics. Support has come from 
unexpected quarters like farmers and 
Adivasis. This has vindicated the stand 
of the group in control of the party. 
Party president L.K. Advani proudly 
says: "The response we are getting at 
the rallies held at the grassroots level is 
tremendous. The most important fea¬ 
ture of the Udaipur meet was the 
Adivasi rally which we held. The re¬ 


sponse was just fantastic... the BJP alone 
has emerged as the party which is ,1 
concentrating on something positive." ^ 
BJP leaders maintain that the main 
reason for the party’s recent successes 
is its emphasis on grassroots activity as ’ 
opposed to the ‘summitry’ indulged in by 
the rest of the Opposition. However, a 
crucial factor for its growing popularity 
has been the Hindu awakening and the M 
party's role in bringing this about. ; 

At the Udaipur convention, the key 
issue was ‘Hinduttva’ or ’Hindu-ness’. 
Former party president, Ata) Behari 
Vajpayee, the ‘liberal’ who had virtually 
become a political recluse because of his 
differences with the Hindu hardliners, j 
thundered: “We would be happy if the . 
RSS plays the role it did in 1977, but for ;j 
this to happen, the Opposition should 
change its attitude towards the RSS. 
Otherwise, how can they expect its j 
support in the election?" 

V ajpayee’s call to come to terms with ' { 
the RSS gained additional signifi- . 
cance when party president Advani de¬ 
clared the very next day that the BJP 
would like to project Vajpayee as its 
prime ministerial candidate in the forth¬ 
coming election. Vajpayee shrugged off 
the remark as a "mere joke” in a 
conversation with Sunday. 

Advani admitted that the party was 
using the media to project Vajpayee. „. 
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Left unsaid was the fact that Vajpayee, 
on his part, had made peace with the 
hardliners in his own party. Party gener¬ 
al secrete > 7 , K. L. Sharma, added: "We 
will go to the people with policies and 
programmes. But we don't want to give 
the impression that we have no leader." 

Vajpayee, for all practical purposes, 
seems set to once again play leader of 
what is an essentially pro-Hindu BJP. 
“The Congress(i) decided to play the 
Hindu card in 1984. And the BJP was the 
worst sufferer,” laments Vajpayee. But 
can the BJP recapture the Hindu vote? 
Its unambiguous stand on the RSS in 
recent times and its strident campaign 
for restoring the disputed Ayodhya site 
to the Hindus indicate that it is very 
serious about it. And for good reason, 
too. “Whenever the BJP has veered 
away from its basic values, our sym¬ 
pathisers have had second thoughts 



RSS general 
secretary, Rajendra 
Singh, believes that 
the Janata Dai will lose 
the Hindu vote 
because of its 
ambiguous stand on 
the Babri Masjid 
dispute 


about us," explains Rajmata Vijayaraje 
Scindia, BJP vice-president. 

Scindia says: “Certainly, I feel there is 
an awakening among the Hindus. They 
realise that they have suffered. And the 
BJP should definitely do much better in 
the coming elections. One more election 
and we may be in power... we are on the 
right track.” The Rajmata is candid 
about admitting that the BJP’s recent 
success in the municipal elections in UP 
owes a lotto the party’s role in the Ram 
Janambhoomi agitation. A Rajmata sup¬ 
porter in the party points out that she 
herself has been at the forefroyt of many 
pro-Hindu rallies. 

Prof. Rajendra Singh, joint general 
secretary of the RSS, echoes the Rajma- 
ta’s sentiments. “Hindus have realised 
that minorities are being pampered. If 
Wakf Boards are managed by the Mus¬ 
lim community, why are Hindu temples 


The BJP has built up 
credibility for i tself 

L .K. Advani on the BJP’s policies and prospects 


If Vqjpayee is the charismatic face 
of the BJP, LK. Advani is the party's 
brain. As BJP president, Advani has, 
in recent times, charted out a 
strategy to mobilise grassroots sup¬ 
port in the Hindi belt. The results 
have thrilled the party, but Advani 
realises that the party stm has a long 
way to go. His interview with Sun¬ 
day reflects a cautious optimism. 
Excerpts: 

Sunday: What is the signifi¬ 
cance of the deliberations at the 
recent meeting of gour national 
executive at Udaipur in the con¬ 
text of current strains ip Opposi¬ 
tion politics? 

L. K. Advani: At Udaipur, we took 
stock of the party’s activities over 
the last one year, since the meeting 
at Agra, In April 1988, we had our 
fourth plenary session in Agra. Sub¬ 
sequent to that we hadtwd meetings 
at Jamshedpur and then Ahmedabad. 
We discussed at length the Qux in the 
country and the attempts being made 
to forge one party or front. We 
decided that as far as the BJP was 
concerned, it would, keep away from 
t|ie unity talks (in the Opposition), 
^because the attitudes of, the other 
"parties were still in the process of* 
•, erast^Hlslng.: All the meetings 
\ etspbftsised the need to concentrate 


on grassroots activity rather than 
participate in summit meetings. 
Also, it was decided in Agra itself 
that there was no question of the 
party merging with another. It was 
decided that we will maintain our 
identity and we will fight the poll with 
our own manifesto. 

So, it is against the background of 
these decisions last year that we 
topk stock at Udaipur of the party’s 
activities in every single state. The 
national executive discussed this 
thoroughly and, by and large, I would 
say that the total picture that 
emerged added up to a- total vindica¬ 
tion of the approach adopted by the 
party. We said we would like a 


positive support base for the party. 
We said at Agra that Opposition unity 
was, no doubt, important, but 
Opposition credibility is far more 
important. And we can claim today, 
after one year, that the BJP has built 
up credibility for itself. The BJP has 
not suffered from the weaknesses 
which the other parties have bet¬ 
rayed. 

For example? 

I mean the unseemly wranglings in 
the other Opposition parties. 

Are you referring to the Jana¬ 
ta Dal? 

Yes, but the Janata Dal is not the 
only one. And one can argue that 
while Rajiv Gandhi and his party’s 
popularity graph has been hurtling 
downwards,- the unseemly wrang¬ 
lings in the Opposition ranks have 
meant undeserved credibility for the 
ruling party. As a result, the com¬ 
mon mail, though disillusioned with 
Rajiv Gandhi, is thinking: "How can 1 
trust the others?". 


“We have a two-fold 
objective-first, to 
dislodge the Rajiv 
government and, 
second, to acquire a 
formidable 
presence in the Lok 
Sabha” 
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like Vaishnodevi and Kedamath control¬ 
led by the government?” Singh asks. 
RSS activists proudly told Sunday that 
the centenary celebrations of founder 
Kesav Baliram Hedgewar, which started 
last October, have further swelled the 
Hindu wave. “We have held small 
meetings of 15 to 20 people in over two 
lakh villages and established mass con¬ 
tact with nearly three crore people... we 
sell our literature and propagate the RSS 
philosophy, ” says Rajendra Singh. 

Singh believes that since the Janata 
Dal recently declared that it was in 
favour of granting statutory status to the 
Minorities Commission and had adopted 
an “ambiguous stand” on the Ram 
Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party would become 
the beneficiary of the Hindu wave. 
“Sadhus are as divided as Hindu society 

If the Janata Dal eventually 
decides to go along with the left, 
what will be the BJP’s stand? 

Our stand will be exactly what it is 
now. I am not particularly interested 
in what the Janata Dal does or does 
not do. Or even what the commun¬ 
ists do or don't do. With respect to 
the communist parties, I say thjs 
because our spheres of influence do 
not overlap. In nearly 425 seats of 
the country, where the BJP matters, 
the communists do not matter. In 
their spheres of influence, Bengal 
and Kerala, I am not in a position to 
do much. 

You said at Udaipur that Va¬ 
jpayee would be your prime min¬ 
isterial candidate in the forth¬ 
coming poll. Was this matter 
widely discussed in the party? 

You see, a reporter asked: 
“Would you accept V.P. Singh as 
your Prime Minister?” I replied: 
“Why should we? As far as the BJP is 
concerned, we would like to project 
Mr Vajpayee as the Prime Minister." 

One last question, how many 
seats can you confidently contest 
in the coming polls ? 

No, answering this would not be 
right. If we had made up our minds to 
go it alone, without making seat 
adjustments with other parties, then 
we could have made such a declara¬ 
tion. But since we have not decided, 
it wffi not be proper to make declara¬ 
tions. We have a two-fold objec¬ 
tive-first, to dislodge the Rajiv 
government tmd, second, to acquire 
a formidable presence m tile Lok 
Sabha. 


and yet they spoke with one voice on the 
Ram Janambhoomi issue at the recent 
Kumbh Mela at Allahabad. This is one 
issue which is uniting the Hindus and 
raising them above petty squabbles of 
caste and province.” insists Rajendra 
Singh. 

The storm over the book. The Satanic 
Verses, has come asagodsend for people- 
like Singh. “Now even the Hindu intel¬ 
ligentsia will rethink its position." Singh 
smugly observes. 

A second reason loi the BJP's upbeat 
mood is the realisation that no 
Opposition party can hope to break the 
CongressdJ's stranglehold on the Hindi 
belt without the Hindu vote. And BJP 
leaders today believe that the Hindu 
vote is fast returning to their party. Dr 
Jain, therefore, can boast that the BJP 
cannot be kept out of any political 
arrangement. “In Haryana, it was the 
Lok Dal(A) which got isolated and the 
communists marginalised,” adds Jain, 
who is reported to have played mediator 
between the Jat supremo, Devi Lai, and 
the BJP. 

But not everybody within the BJP is 
convinced that they can go it alone in the 
next general election. For the moment, 
however, BJP members have to go 
along with the party directive to stay 
away from the other Opposition parties. 
Says Murli Manohar Joshi, a BJP general 
secretary: “At present, we are trying to 
identify constituencies where we have a 
chance to contest; second, where we 
are in a position to contest: third, where 
we are the only party and have a 
pre-eminent position." According to BJP 
insiders, as of now, there are 350 


parliamentary seats in the first category 
and 250 in the second. It is the last 
category which will determine whether 
the BJP will eventually go it alone or opt 
for electoral alliances with the centrist 
Opposition. 

The BJP, so far, has not made up its 
mind about political ,."nnces. Says Joshi 
diplomatically: “The.,, is no commitment | 
from our side becai u mere has been no 
formal proposal from ti«- Janata Dal. We 
are willing to cooperate strictly on the 
basis of reciprocity. The BJP refuses to 
be used by anyone.” The party lead¬ 
ership openly boasts that the centrist 
Opposition should realise its pre¬ 
eminent position in Mahdya Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan and Delhi 
just as it has done in the case of the 
DMK in Tamil Nadu and the AGP in 
Assam. "If the Janata Dal’s future course 
of act.on is not to the liking of the BJP, 
we reserve the right to follow our own 
course, which may include having a 
dialogue with regional groupings like the 
Shiv Sena and the Panther Party," 
warns K.L. Sharma, BJP general 
secretary. 

The time has come m Indian politics 
when the BJP can throw its weight 
around, (especially since it now purports 
to represent the largest single consti¬ 
tuency in the polity: the Hindus. But 
whether this constituency really pxists, 
only the next general election will tell. If 
the BJP awakens and wrests a brute 
majority in Parliament, it would mean a 
disquieting revival of religious politics. A 
BJP defeat, on the other hand, would 
perhaps remove the shadow of Hindu 
chauvinism over Indian politics for ever. 
PatrataMia ChatterjM / New Delhi 
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A Cabinet-breaker’s 


I f the Andhra Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter, N.T. Rama Rao, supposed 
that there wouldn’t be a cheep out 
of anybody when he dismissed his 
entire Cabinet he supposed 
erroneously. Despite his attempts at 
appeasement—offering those dismissed 
chairmanships of various government 
corporations and posts within the party 
hierarchy—most of the ex-ministers 
seemed determined to revenge them¬ 
selves on the CM. building up a strong 
and concerted dissident movement with¬ 
in the Telugu Desam Party (TDP). 

The first sign of trouble came with the 
budget session of the Andhra Pradesh 
Assembly, during which the former 
members of government made no secret 
of their disaffection, sitting sullenly in 
the backbenches and refusing to give 
vocal support to their partymen during 


woes 


Dismissed ministers 
spearhead the dissident 
movement against 
N.T.Rama Rao 


debates. Prominent among the dissi¬ 
dents were former minor irrigation 
minister K.E- Krishnamurthy who had 
earlier rejected the party vice- 
presidents hip, K. Jana Reddy who had 
turned down a nomination to the TDP 
politburo, former forest minister Muddu 
Krishnamma Naidu who refused the 
regional secretaryship of the party, and 
Vasantha Nageswara Rao. vie dissi¬ 
dents kept dose together and some- 





* 


N.T. flams Rao: dltakMnco proMama j (above) the dissident leaders 
call on the Speaker: canvassing support 

times even hobnobbed with Opposition 
MLAs. 

Sensing trouble, NTR decided to keep 
dose watch on them and the state 
intelligence agendes were co-opted into 
the task. Potential trouble-makers were 
tailed dosely, both inside the Assembly 
premises and without. Speaker G. 
Narayana Rao took great umbrage to the 
H first, publicly expressing displeasure at 

■ intelligence personnel having the run of 

■ the Assembly. And when newspapers 

S reported that even the speaker’s resi- 

■ dence was under surveillance, Narayana 

■ Rao decided to do without his security- 

* men saying that it involved a “question 

of privilege’’. 








Problems between the Speaker and 
the chief minister had begun even ear¬ 
lier, with the presiding officer of the 
House suddenly taking iU after an argu¬ 
ment with NTR in his chamber over one 
of his rulings. Rumours circulated to the 
effect that Narayana Rao had resigned, 
but the Speaker claimed to be ill and 
convalescing at home. 

Since Narayana Rao had identified 
himself with the rebel cause, his house 
Raghava Sadan (close to the Raj Bhavan) 
became the favourite haunt of the dissi¬ 
dents who came, ostensibly, to enquire 
about his health. Even Congress legisla¬ 
tors paid visits and to NTR's great 
concern, state Governor Kumudben 




Joshi, who has been accused of being 
partisan time and again, drove down to 
Narayana Rao’s residence and was 
closetted with him for over an hour. 

Greatly perturbed by these develop¬ 
ments the chief minister decided to visit 
the Speaker on 5 March, though the 
reason officially given out was that Rama 
Rao was going only to enquire about 
Narayana Rao's health and offer his 
condolences on his nephew’s death. But 
it was quite obvious that the talks 
between the two were devoted to the 
rebellion within the TDP, for the next 
day’s edition of the Deccan Chronicle 
featured an "exclusive" interview with 
the Speaker in which he lashed out 
violently against NTR. 

Narayana Rao recalled in the inter¬ 


view that he and several others had 
joined NTR in 1982 (when the TDP was 
formed) considering him a remedy to the 
“Congress(I) disease." “But," he went 
on, “if the remedy is found to be worse 
than the disease, then the remedy 
should be changed.” 

tven as the presiding officer re- 
Eunained on sick leave, the Assembly 
witnessed dramatic scenes. The chief 
minister’s son-in-law Venkateswara Rao 
openly attacked the TDP parliamentary 
party leader P. Upendra for holding 
discussions with some of the dissidents 
on the Assembly premises—in a room 
belonging to the CPI(M) party, at that. 
“Who the hell asked him to talk to these 
fellows,” he reportedly screamed, in the 
presence of the press. 

This was hardly likely to go unques¬ 
tioned. Three dissident ministers issued 
a joint statement that evening question¬ 
ing die propriety of Venkateswara Rao’s 
outburst. After all, Upendra is the 
parliamentary party leader and a mem¬ 
ber of the TDP politburo, whereas the 
CM’s son-in-law is only an ordinary 
MLA. 

Undeterred, NTR reiterated the next 
day that nobody had been authorised to 
mediate. Considerably upset, Upendra 
offered to quit both the parliamentary 
party leadership and the politburo mem¬ 
bership but was persuaded to desist by 
several party notables, among them 
another NTR son-in-law, Chandrababu 
Naidu. After attending a meeting of the 
politburo, NTR did a volte-face, issuing 
a statement expressing “deep apprecia¬ 
tion” of Upendra’s efforts in “further 
strengthening the unity within the par¬ 
ty”. Venkateswara Rao, for his fart, 
held a press conference to clarify that 
whatever had happened at the Assembly 
had been grossly misunderstood by 
everybody, especially the press. But by 


While the Speaker 
remained on tick 
leave, the Assembly 
witnessed dramatic 
scenes. The chief 
minister’s son-in-law, 
Venkateswara Rao, 
attacked the TDP 
parilamet?£ary party 
leader, P. Upendra, 
forbidding 
discussions with the 
dissidents V;;; 


then, Upendra had realised that his 
mediatory efforts were unwelcome in 
Hyderabad, and after meeting the 
Speaker and the chief minister took the 
next flight to Delhi. 

Much of NTR’s anger at the mediation 
bid stemmed from his belief that Upen- 
dra’s effort was inspired by Janata Dal 
president V.P. Singh, who was afraid 
that NTR’s antics would sully the image 
of the National Front. For NTR, already 
displeased at the prominence Upendra 
was getting in New Delhi by virtue of his 
position in the national Opposition, this 
was the proverbial last straw. 

While Upendra denied that he was 
there to mediate at V.P. Singh's behest, 
Janata Dal sources made out differently. 
The president of the Andhra Pradesh 
Dal unit P. Babul Reddy said: “Though 
they now say that Upendra did not come 
on V.P. Singh's request, I know that 
was actually the case. Upendra himself 
told me that Mr Singh urged him to go to 
Hyderabad and do something about the 
TDP problems.” Explaining how much 
of an embarrassment NTR’s actions 
were to his Front partners, Reddy went 
on: “Rama Rao is committing political 
suicide by his weird actions.” 

Concerned, perhaps, at the universal 
criticism, NTR attempted conciliation. 
The TDP Rajya Sabha MP Renuka 
Chowdhury, the chief minister’s current 
favourite, was summoned from Delhi to 
help win over the Speaker, as she is 
considered close to him. She visited 
Narayana Rao at his residence several 
times before finally arranging a meeting 
between him and the CM. It is generally 
believed that she helped resolve their 
differences, 

And a collective sigh of relief went up 
in the NTR camp when on 7 March the 
Speaker finally showed up in the Assem¬ 
bly, driving down with Renuka Chow¬ 
dhury who told Sunday: “Mr Rao 
brushed aside medical advice and de¬ 
cided that he must attend the Assembly 
in order to put an end to all these 
rumours of his leading the rebels against 
the chief minister.” Chowdhury insisted 
that there was no question of Narayana 
Rao leaving the TDP as he “is on record 
as saying that whatever he is today, is 
because of the chief minister”. 

Chowdhury was also asked to mediate 
between the rebels and NTR. Apparent¬ 
ly, she was directed to get a final list of 
demands from the rebels so that the 
chief minister could decide how far he 
would go to accommodate them. She 
tried some dinner diplomacy with the 
rebel trio of Krishnamurthy, Jana Reddy 
and Nageswara Rao but a last-minute 
hitch put paid to her plans. The MP, 
however, insisted that there was no 
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“Today 
my daughter 
would have 
appeared on 
television...” 



If only, 

I had been careful about safety 

in my kitchen. 


“I still remember the day Through educational 


A 

irx 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 

(Sponsored by th. general Insurance industry) 

Promoting safety and loss control through education, 
training and consultancy. 


Meena was selected for a 
dance recital on TV. She 
was thrilled. I was busy in 
the kitchen when she came 
running in to show me her 
costume. And then it 
happened. She tripped and 
fell on the stove which I 
had kept on the floor. Her 
screams did not stop for 
three days. Even now the 
memory of that day haunts 
me. My Meena will never 
dance again.” 

Meena need not have 
suffered this fate, if only a 
few simple fire safety 
precautions had been taken. 
Such as keeping stoves on a 
platform, educating children 
on hazards in the kitchen 
and following safe habits 
and practices at home... 
Safety messages that LPA 
has been propagating 
continuously for a decade. 


programmes, public service 
campaigns and publications. 
And now, through video 
cassettes easily available to 
individuals, organisations 
and institutions. 

Make safety the guardian 
of your family. You took a 
lifetime to build up your 
home and bring up a family. 
Don’t let a single act of 
carelessness turn it to 
ashes. 
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crisis in the party, holding the media 
responsible for spreading “false alarms” 
about a revolt against NTR. "Ours is a 
big joint family, ” she said, “and it is 
totally wrong to say that the chief 
minister is intolerant. I have never seen 
him misbehave, so I can’t understand 
this thing about his being an autocrat.” 

dissident camp is hampered by 
the reluctance of most disaffected 
MLAs to come out openly against the 
CM. ..Out of a total of 196 TDP members 
in a 294-strong House only about 35 are 
hard-core dissidents, while as many as 
63 are said to be fence-sitters. Their 
equivocation, apparently, stems from 
the fact that NTR may deny party 
tickets to the rebels the next time the 
Assembly polls come around. 

Said a rebel leader, on the condition of 
anonymity: "We are waiting to comer 


ner, for fear that his autocratic ways 
may ruin their prospects at the next 
parliamentary poll. The rebels have also 
tried to get stalwarts such as Kamak- 
rishna Hegde to sell the idea of one-man- 
one-post to the TDP bosses. On being 
questioned on this, a rebel MLA prefer¬ 
red to remain non-committal: “Both 
V.P. Singh and Hegde are very worried 
about the drama of NTR’s unilateral 
action in Andhra Pradesh. However, ne¬ 
ither do we want their interference, nor 
will they be ready to interfere.” 

I t now seems obvious that this month 
will prove crucial for the chief minis¬ 
ter. The rebels are all set to attempt a 
coup during the budget session. If the 
Congress(I) seeks a cut-motion on the 
budget and even about 50 TDP legisla¬ 
tors vote in its favour, the chief minister 
will be forced to resign. The rebellion, in 



NTR inMta Speaker Narayana Rao at tile houaa while Deaam MP Renuka Chowdhury looka on 


the support of 66 TDP MLAs before 
coming out openly against NTR’s dic¬ 
tatorial functioning. This is necessary 
not to fall foul of the Anti-Defection Bill. 
The prevailing calm does not mean that 
we are keeping quiet as NTR and his 
minions would have people believe.” 

The Congress(I) has, apparently, 
offered to support the rebel cause, but 
TDP dissidents believe that this could 
prove counter-productive. Says one re¬ 
bel leader: "We were basically elected 
on the strength of an anti-Congress(I) 
wave. We cannot ditch our electorate to 
fulfil the life-long ambition of Congress 
leaders to bring down NTR. See what 
happened to Bhaskara Rao in 1984. We 
don’t want to repeat the mistake of 
seeking the support of one devil to fight 
another.” 

But some of the dissidents are trying 
,o get national Opposition leaders such 
as V.P. Singh to pressure NTR into 
functioning in a more democratic man- 
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fact, is already out in the open with the 
former irrigation minister K.E. Krish- 
namurthy questioning the government 
on the illegal lift irrigation schemes, 
named after NTR and his son Balakrish- 
na, which are draining water out of the 
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Krishna and causing great hardship to 
farmers. When asked by newsmen 
whether disciplinary action would be 
taken against the legislator, NTR snap¬ 
ped: “The party will take a decision." 

Going by appearances, the chief 
minister seems all set to brazen it out. 
He dismissed the rebels’ demand for the 
constitution of an ‘election committee’, 
on the grounds that such a committee, 
which would screen applications for 
party tickets at the time of the next 
election, already existed. This streng-' 
thened the dissident belief that the chief 
minister intended to deny the sitting 
MLAs tickets at the next polls, taking a. 
entirely new set of legislators to die 
next Assembly, to reinforce his image of 
absolute supremacy. 

Political circles in Andhra Pradesh are 
convinced that NTR will dissolve the 
Assembly after the budget session and 
head a caretaker government for a few 
months before calling elections to coin¬ 
cide with the parliamentary poll. The 
chief minister has already gone on re¬ 
cord voicing his preference for a simul¬ 
taneous election. 

None of the TDP leaders, however, 
are willing to commit themselves on this' 
one. Desam Rajya Sabha MP, Renuka 
Chowdhury said: “I don’t think he (NTR) j 
is going to recommend dissolution just 
like that.” There was no need for him to 
resort to such drastic methods, she 
maintained, as the discontent would 
soon die out. Chandrababu Naidu also 
discounted the possibility of a dissolution 
saying: “Why should we dissolve the 
House? There are just a handful of 
dissidents in our party and we know that 
the situation is under complete control.” 

And perhaps, dissolution wouldn’t 
serve NTR’s purposes best, either. His 
recent action?, especially the sacking of 
his entire Cabinet, have caused a serious 
erosion in his vote-bank. So much so, 
that even the Ramoji Rao-edited Telugu 
daily Eenadu, once NTR’s greatest sup¬ 
porter, believes that things can only get 
worse for him. Congress leader D.K. 
Samarasimha Reddy declared: "Go any¬ 
where in Andhra, to any village, and ask 
a commoner about this rule. He will say, 

‘Is this state the private property of the 
yellow-shirt people'.Peopie here are sick 
of this man (NTR).” 

The Congressman’s motives may be 
suspect but that there seems little doubt 
that the saffron saviour of the Telugu 
people can no longer take their support 
for granted. And if the dissolution of the 
Assembly does come about, NTR will 
need more than his screen charisma to 
come back to power. 

R. Bbagwan Singh with Mukundwi C. 
mmnon/nyomrmjsa 
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The government grapples 
with the Indian Express 
again 



T he government’s war of attri¬ 
tion with the Indian Express 
is clearly far from over. On 7 
March, the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes carried out a 
series of raids on the newspaper 
group—a virtual replay of those con¬ 
ducted in 1987 for FERA violations and. 
income tax evasion. This time, the gov¬ 
ernment chose the paper’s Bombay and 
Ahmedabad offices for its investigations. 

The Indian Express management 
promptly branded the raids ‘political’, 
arguing, as in the past, that they were 
retribution for the newspaper’s relent¬ 
less investigation into the affairs of 
Reliance Industries. • 

The raids were conducted a day 
before the newspaper front-paged an 
article by S. Gurumurthy.the company's 
prime Reliance stalker, accusing the 
government of suppressing facts about 
the "clandestine import of polyester 
filament yam beyond sanctioned num¬ 
bers and capacity by Reliance ’’ 



Ram Jethmalani, Opposition MP and a 
friend of the newspaper, in his usual 
acerbic style, described the raids as an 
act of "shameless malice and naked 
high-handedness”, though Arun 
Shourie, the Express editor, chose to 
remain uncharacteristically silent. The 
government, on its part, stoutly de¬ 
fended the raids. Ajit Panja, the Union 
revenue minister, maintained that they 
were not politically motivated and de¬ 
scribed them as normal anti-tax evasion 
measures. “The income tax department 
carried out the raids only after they 
were given inside information by an 
ex-employee of the newspaper,” said 
Panja. “Thereafter the income tax au¬ 
thorities investigatecLthe charges and 
found that they had sufficient prima fade 
evidence to raid the newspaper.” 

The tax authorities were remarkably 










prompt when it came to' the actus! 
raiding. By 10.3d am on 7 March, tax 
raiders had swooped down on Express' 
offices. At 4.30 pm, the revenue secret¬ 
ary, Nitish Sengupta, told newsmen that 
tax sleuths had discovered evidence of 
havala transactions, evasion of income 
tax and under-invoicing of documents. 
On the same day, Doordarshan’s even¬ 
ing news broadcasts prominently flashed 
details of the raids. But government 
officials in New Delhi were extremely 
cagey .about answering questions. A.S. 
Thind, member (investigation), Central 
Board of Direct Taxes, said : “We are 
still awaiting more information from our 
officers in Bombay. We will need a day 
or more to know things. The operation 
is being coordinated in Bombay. Till we 
have a written report, we can’t really 
say anything." 

Yet, the government had no qualms 
about broadcasting the details of the 
raids the very day they had commenced. 
In Bombay, about 32 men of the income 
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tax department raided the administrative 
quarters of the Indian Express. This 
began at 10.30 am on 7 March and 
continued till 7 am the next morning. 
F.C. Parija, director (investigations) of 
the Bombay income tax department, 
said the raids had become unavoidable as 
the Express seemed reluctant to hand 
over the necessary documents needed 
to establish a prima fade case of conceal¬ 
ment- 

T he Indian Express management ha6, 
however, charged die income tax 
department of “malicious intent and 
unnecessary harassment”. The newspap¬ 
er’s lawyers feel that the government 
has violated all norms by publicising 
details of the raids before proving its 
case. But, for the government, the 7-8 
March raids were obviously not enough 
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as the newspaper’s Bombay premises, 
at Express Towers in Nariman Point, 
were raided yet again, less than 36 
hours after the first raid. 

Asks Arun Jaitley, Indian Express 
lawyer in New Delhi: “How could the 
government make declarations without a 
hill report? If they were still waiting for 
evidence, how could they make incrimi¬ 
nating broadcasts on the 7th? It’s all a 
sham.” He added: “Currently, we have 
208 notices for prosecution (none of 
which has been settled). After these 
raids. It will go up to 300. I think well 
make it to the Guiness Book of World 
Records... I don’t think any other orga¬ 
nisation has so many cases against it.” 

Jaitley feels the government is trying 
to prove that Express and not Ajitabh 
Bachchan, Lalit Suri, Win Chaddha or 
Reliance is the prime economic offender 
in the country. “This is the result of a 
complete subversion of the investigative 
agencies in the past two years. They 
(the investigating officers) should realise 
that regimes don’t last for ever, and that 
there will come a time for public accoun- 


Union minister A|lt Panjs: dstendlng tha raids 



lability. Let them pass judgments. Well 
appeal. We’ll go to the High Court, to 
the Supreme Court.” 

Rhetoric apart, the Indian Express 
management feels it is on a strong 
wicket. S. Gurumurthy, chartered 
accountant and adviser to Ramnath 
Goenka, explained that the income tax 
raids had been carried out on the basis of 
a document furnished to them by the 
company's former business manager, 
Abhay Mehta. Gurumurthy, who met 
reporters while the raids were in prog¬ 
ress, said that the Express management 
had been expecting the raids as some¬ 
one had sent them a copy of the 
document Mehta had submitted to the tax 
authorities. According to him, the Ex¬ 
press had written to the registrar of 
newspapers, enclosing the document 
with a letterstatingthat the "complaints 
were false, malicious and motivated". 
The letter claimed that the complaint 
had been sponsored by a trade rival and 
offered to furnish particulars to disprove 
the allegation that Ramnath Goenka had 
made Rs 8 crores through the illegal sale 
of newsprint. 

Said Gurumurthy: “The last thing I 
would expect Indian Express to do is cut 
comers after March 1987 (the time it 
was first raided).” The tax raiders are, 
however, unperturbed by Express' 
show of righteous indignation. Parija 
claimed that the document supplied by 
the informant was only a very small part 
of the evidence they have against the 
newspaper. The income tax department 
had prepared a 30-40 page note detailing 
the evidence, explained Parija, and that 
the raids would be justified even if half 
the information was proved correct. 

But that is for the courts to decide. 
For the rest, it is clear that the skir¬ 
mishes between the government and the 
Indian Express are nowhere near en¬ 
ding. 

SudMp Chakravarti/Atew Delhi and Olga 
Tefflal Bombay 
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The leaves of wrath 

A major showdown over the successful implementation of the tendu leaf 
policy is on the cards in Madhya Pradesh. In the centre of the battle are 
chief minister Motilal Vora and Arjun Singh 


T he tiny and humble bidi has 
become a small bomb, ticking 
away ever so slowly. Never 
before has the "poor man's 
cigarette” been blessed with 
so much power as it has today in Madhya 
Pradesh. Hardly two months ago, it had 
given former chief minister Arjun Singh 
near-invincibility in his political career. 
Today, in present chief minister Motilal 
Vora’s regime, it has assumed manic 
proportions, giving him more than his 
share of nightmares. 

The politics of Madhya Pradesh has 
been so inextricably linked with tendu or 
the leaf which goes to make bidis that 
almost every chief minister of the state 
has sought to stick his finger in the tendu 
leaf pie by either controlling its sale or 
its distribution. After all, the state 
produces nearly 65 per cent of the 
country’s total tendu output and the 
trade has a turnover upwards of Rs 200 
crores. With so much at stake, it was 
quite natural for Arjun Singh to take a 
shot at the tendu leaf trade. He, howev¬ 
er, went one step ahead of his predeces¬ 
sors and used the leaf as a weapon of 
politics and propaganda. 

Soon after he came to power for the 
second time, Arjun Singh realised that 
the only way he could influence the 
central leadership was to become a 
leader of the masses. It was not a vain 
desire but one prompted by prevailing 
circumstances. Dissidence in his own 
party in the state was at its height and, 
to his dismay, the chief minister disco¬ 
vered that instead of taking action 
against the rebels, the central lead¬ 
ership—or at least a section of it—was 
openly siding with them. Arjun Singh 
needed a prop to boost his sagging 
popularity with the people. And what 
better method than to announce 
schemes—each one more grandiose than 
the other—to better the lot of the poor 
masses. 

This is where the tendu leaf came in. 
Over the years, the tendu and bidi 
magnates of the state had made crores 
of rupees without, according to the 
government, equitably sharing it with 
the poor tribals who worked to gather 
the leaves. It 


process, which everyone,including ironi¬ 
cally, the government, was happy to go 
along with. Every year, around January/ 
February, the government auctioned the 
tendu leaf growing forest areas to the 
leaf traders. The auction brought over 
Rs 50 crores in cash to the state’s kitty. 
The leaf magnates in turn appointed 
people who were given charge of phads 
or leaf collection centres. These phad 
munshis as they are known, supervised 
the plucking of the leaves from the tendu 
shrubs, sorting them out and tying them 
in bundles of 50 each. The leaves were 
then dried, cured and packed in gunny 
bags for despatch to the godowns. The 
munshi maintained the accounts of quan¬ 
tities purchased from each collector and 


paid wages fixed by the government to 
them. The other main task of the munshi 
was to ensure the quality of leaves 
procured. At the godowns, the state 
took over the selling of leave§ to the bidi 
magnates through auctions or tenders. 

In an effort to better the lot of the 
tribals, successive state governments 
had tried to take over the tendu leaf 
trade. For, that is where most of the 
exploitation took place. The poor Adiva- 
si—for whom tendu leaf collection was a 
part-time job—was very often paid a 
pittance for the leaves. So, instead of 
making some extra money out of the 
collection—barely a 45-day exercise in a 
year—the tribal was left with virtually 
nothing, while everyone else connected 


Motilal Vora being congratulated after hla election as chief minister: In a dilemma 







with the trade made more than enough 
for themselves. 

To begin with there was the phad 
munshi. He was the boss of the collec¬ 
tion centre of a group of villages and his 
word—as far as tendu leaves were 
concerned—was law. Ail that he had to 
do was reject a part of the total collec¬ 
tion of a tribal. If, for example, a 
thousand leaves were brought to him, he 
would reject around 200 of them on the 
plea that they were not of good quality. 
The tribal had no other option but throw 
away the leaves. The munshi's men 
would then pick up the rejected leaves 
and pass them off as good ones. If the, 
munshi so desired, he could carry out his 
rejection threat with any number of 
collectors he wanted. 

Of the total turnover that the tendu 
leaf trade generated, the government 
got a substantial sum through auctions of 
the forest areas. The major share of the 
booty, however, went to the tendu leaf 
magnates. According to government 
estimates, the amount of profit made by 
the traders from sale of the leaves to 
Wdi'-manufacturers total Rs 50 crores. It 
was to tap this huge margin of profit that 
successive governments tried to muscle 
in on the leaf trade. 
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T he first move came in 1964 when the 
state enacted the Madhya Pradesh 
Tendu Patta Vyapar Viniyam Adhiniyam 
or the MP Tendu Leaf Trade Act. The 
Act empowered the state to appoint 
agents who could purchase and trade in 
tendu leaves on its behalf. At that time, 
the primary objective of the state was to 
put an end to the smuggling and pilferage 
of leaves. The Act also ensured that the 
tribals who plucked the leaves from 
government-owned forests were paid 
adequate wages as per the govern¬ 
ment’s orders. Though in the initial' 
stages the state did earn some revenue, 
the system over the years boiled down 
to the auctioning of the forest areas to 
private contractors. It is they who paid 
the tribals—and it was almost always a 
measly sum. The objective of nationa¬ 
lisation of the tendu leaf trade was thus 
defeated. 

Another move was made in 1980 
when Mrs Indira Gandhi sent a letter to 
chief ministers and Governors asking 
them to ensure that no tribals were 
exploited. No one bothered to pay any 
notice and the move fizzled out. In 
January 1984, the state set up the 
Madhya Pradesh Laghu Vanopaj Saha- 
kari Sangh, with the objective of elimi¬ 
nating middlemen from the trade. The 
Sangh took charge of the tendu leaf- 
producing districts and directed its staff 
to gather the leaves through coopera¬ 
tives specially formed with Adivasis in 
mind. The government had plans of 
extending the scheme all over the state 
within a period of five years. But, within 
the year, the government realised that 
the scheme was not a feasible one. So, 
back went the trade to the traders. 

Between 1979 and 1986, the Madhya 
Pradesh Marketing Federation took 
charge of die tendu leaf business on a 
small scale; only 40 per cent of it The 
beginning was encouraging in 1979-80, 
the federation made a profit of Rs 6.12 


lakhs. But by 1982-83 the losses started 
and till the business was discontinued in 
1985-86, the total losses went up to Rs 
16.84 crores. 

It was at this juncture that Arjun Singh 
with his so-called pro-people schemes 
stepped in. The tendu leaf policy, he 
declared pompously, would better the 
lot of the poor tribals and give them the 
right of ownership of what they actually 
owned. He knew he would run into 
opposition from the financiatly-powerful 
tendwhidi lobby if he brought in an Act 
to eliminate the middlemen. But he had 
no other option because he desperately 
needed something which would enable 
him to plead his case before the party 
high command that he was a progressive 
leader. He got the opportunity in the 
middle of last year. 

Though he may deny it now, the 
genesis of the tendu leaf controversy 
lies in the June 1988 Kharasia byelection 
in which Arjun Singh contested and won 
by narrow margin. In that election, a 
prominent tendu leaf contractor and the 
vice-president of the state unit of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, Lakhi Ram Agar- 
wal, had helped his party’s candidate 
Dilip Singh Judeo. Agarwal, unlike a 
majority of his fellow tendu leaf traders, 
was not a supporter of Arjun Singh or 
the Congress(I). 

T his outright defiance by a tendu 
trader was too much for Arjun Singh 
to stomach. According to many within 
the Congressd) and outside it, the new 
tendu leaf policy enacted by Arjun Singh 
was his way of taking revenge against 
what he believed was a mass turnaround 
by the tendu traders’ lobby against the 
government. Henceforth, die Act stipu¬ 
lated, the government would take over 
tendu leaf collection from the contrac¬ 
tors through primary cooperatives. It 
was a blow aimed at crippling the lobby 
financially. The Act gave no indication of 
the vindictiveness of Arjun Singh. 
Couched in the officialese, the govern¬ 
ment declared that the Act had been 
specifically formulated to better the lot 
of the tribals. They would get not only 
more wages—Arjun Singh raised it from 
Rs 8.30 to Rs 12.00—but also have total 
control over the leaves they collected. 

It was a grandiose plan. The state 
would control the entire operation of the 
collection of tendu leaves through 1,947 
primary cooperative societies which 
would have a governing body of 20 
members apparently drawn exclusively 
from among the collectors of the leaves. 
These societies would be responsible for 
the collection, the drying, the bagging 
and the delivery of the leaves to the 
state-level Laghu Vanopaj Sahakari 
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Sangh. The Sangh would, in tum, act as 
the sales agent of the cooperatives. At 
each district level, the cooperatives 
would organise themselves into union, 
with the district collector as the chair¬ 
man and the divisional forest officer as 
the managing director of the union. To 
assist each union there would be an 
advisory body consisting of MPs, MLAs 
and some other public representatives. 
The scheme promised to be a radical 
departure from the existing system 
because the private trader came in only 
at the stage of purchase of tendu leaves 
for h/di-making. The tribals would be¬ 
nefit through two kinds of returns. They 
would receive collection charges or 
wages at the time of delivery of the 
leaves to the collection centres and 
would also be entitled to a bonus on the 
sale of the cooperative, in addition, if 
after disbursement of wages and bonus, 


pectedly lashed out at the chief minister 
for his “irrational and impractical tendu 
leaf policy”. A convention of the manu¬ 
facturers was held at Sagar in October 
last year, and prominent Congressmen 
like Dalchand Jain, MP, Vithalbhai Patel, 
MLA and former minister in the first 
Motilal Vora cabinet and Arvindbhai. 
Patel, former MLA, addressed the peo¬ 
ple. They had no objection, the associa¬ 
tion members said, if the government 
deployed its employees or formed coop¬ 
eratives to collect the tendu leaves. All 
that they were interested in was that the 
government should hand over the leaves 
to them as fast as possible—even with¬ 
out going through the complex technique 
of drying them—so that the lengthy pro¬ 
cess for drying, curing and stacking of 
the leaves could be done in a proper 
manner. This way, the manufacturers 
would be assured of good quality leaves. 


The bidi magnates warned further: if the 
chief minister went ahead with the 
policy, they would be forced to shift 
their operations to neighbouring states. 

Undaunted, Arjun Singh, speaking at a 
function in Sagar held the very next day, 
hit out at the b/di-traders ■ and r the 
Congressmen who, were supporting 
them. The policy, he said, was not an 
individual's but the party’s. After all, was 
he not following Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
directives to bettter the lot of the 
tribals? Those who did not agree with 
the tendu policy could quit the party. 

N o one did, but before Arjun Singh 
could put his scheme into effect, he 
had to quit his post as chief minister. 
Motilal Vora took over and realised 
within a few days that he was sitting on a 
volcano. To begin with, there was hardly 
any money in the state’s coffers. Nor 
was the state going to get any help at the 
end of the financial year as it had in the 
previous years through the auction of 
the tendu leaf-producing government 
lands. What, then, could the chief minis¬ 
ter do? 

As if to compound his problems furth¬ 
er, the pro-Aijun Singh lobby started 
spreading the rumour that Motilal Vora 
was bent on reversing the tendu leaf 
policy. Not only that, they said hp had 
the Prime Minister’s permission to do 
the same. Arjun Singh, on his part, 
reacted sharply. At Delhi, he griped that 
all his good work was going to waste and 
that the government of Motilal Vora was 
anti-people because it was going to tum 
the tendu leaf policy around. Vora had no 
choice but to say categorically that he 
stood by the commitments of his prede¬ 
cessor and that he was certainly going 
ahead with the implementation of the 
policy. 

Not content with the reply, the Arjun 
Singh camp got hold of a wireless 
message sent by D.G. Bhave, principal 
secretary (forest), to all district collec¬ 
tors and commissioners of the state on 
25 January 1989, which said: "We had 
asked all collectors to frame a program¬ 
me for distribution of share certificates 
to new members of primary societies. 
Programme being revised. No further 
action should be taken. All share certifi¬ 
cates previously printed and sent to you 
should be returned to the federation 
with special messenger immediately...” 

The pro-Arjun Singh camp had 
obviously been misled. Bhave had a 
reason for recalling the share certifi¬ 
cates. All of them had been printed with 
former chief minister Arjun Siftgh’s 
photograph. Why, questioned the mem¬ 
bers of the Vora government, should we 
take part in the distribution of such 
certificates? Further, if the former chief 



The money-spinning tjldi industry in Madhya Pradesh helps nearly 12 lakh families or 25 lakh 
people to earn iheir livelihood If the state makes a loss over the sale of tendu leaves, it will not be 
only the bidl -roller rolling bidis at home who will suffer The poor man who smokes bidis will 
ultimately have to pay more for his daily puff. 

funds were left over, they would be 
utilised for initiating public welfare 
schemes. 

Commented Ajit Jogi, bureaucrat- 
turned-Rajya Sabha MP and chairman of 
the state-level committee set up by 
Ariun Singh to monitor the new tendu 
leaf policy in a note entitled, The great 
metamorphosis: From a daily wage- 
earner to a proprietor: “It was to 
remove the exploiter-middlemen and to 
ensure that all the benefits arising out of 
minor forest produce (of which tendu 
leaves are a part) are restored to the 
tribals that chief minister Aijun Singh 
announced from a public platform that 
the middleman would be totally removed 
from the scene in regard to the trade of 
minor forest produce." 

Soon after the announcement, the 
b/di-manufactum s of the state ex- 
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minister was keen on projecting the 
ideals of Indira Gandhi, why was her 
photograph not on the certificates? New 
certificates with Indira Gandhi’s and 
Rajiv Gandhi’s photographs are under 
preparation for distribution now. 

Other than the proper distribution of 
the share certificates, there is not much 
chance of the scheme succeeding simply 
because the state government does not 
possess the machinery which will be able 
to handle the vast volume of tendu 
leaves. The nearly 2,000-odd primary 
societies created for the collection of 
tendu leaves comprise the pluckers who 
go out in the early hours of the morning 
to bring in the leaves by around 8.00 am. 
These persons would not only collect 
the leaves but sort them out, tie them in 
bundles, count them and prepare the 
books of accounts for themselves. All 
this needs technical expertise which the 
trader-appointed phad munshi posses¬ 
sed. Will the poor uneducated Adivasi be 
able to do the job of a phad munshi ? The 
Arjun Singh government had gauged that 
an obstruction of this sort would come 
up. So, just before he quit Arjun Singh 
got phad munshis appointed by the 
primary cooperatives at wages of Rs 300 
for a season. Coincidentally, most of 
these phad munshis are the same people 
who had been appointed by the traders. 
So, the question of fairness in the matter 
of sorting the leaves does not arise at all. 
As for payment of wages, the traders 
were, any way, paying the tribals as per 
the government’s directives. Motilal 
Vora, in fact, has stepped in and raised 
the rate from Rs 12 to Rs 15 for 100 
bundles of leaves. 

Another important factor the gov¬ 
ernment has possibly not taken too 
much into account is time. When the leaf 
trade was in the hands of the traders, 
they tried to get the leaves out of the 
phads to the godowns as soon as possi¬ 
ble. Most of the work of collection, 
sorting, etc., was carried out throughout 
the day and often at night so that the 
leaves reached the bidi merchants be¬ 
fore the monsoons. If by any chance the 
leaves got stuck in remote villages, they 
would have to be written off as waste. 
This will not happen now. For, no one 
will be interested in moving the leaves 
out for the government. 

The tendu leaf traders have a genuine 
grievance when they say that the policy 
is irrational. Transportation of the leaves 
is another area where things could go 
wrong. While the unions at the district 
levels have been given the task of 
moving the leaves from the phads to the 
marketing federation godowns, very few 
have bothered to find out how many 
loopholes the system has. Take, for 
example, the purchase of gunny bags for 


the transportation of the leaves. Around 
80,000 bags had been bought by the 
former Cm’s government and, according 
to a senior minister in the Vora cabinet, 
the bags are of an inferior quality. Said 
he: “The samples which were shown to 
me were possibly the best ones. The 
weaving and the material used were bad. 
I shudder to think about the quality of 
those bags which were inside the 
godown. They will most probably be 
unable to hold the leaves because they 
will pass out through the woven mate¬ 
rial.” 

The gunny bags have apparently 
generated kickbacks. According to 
senior Congressmen, if for each gunny 
bag a rupee was paid as a kickback, Rs 
80,000 has already been made by some 


Soon after Motilal 
Vora took over, he 
realised that the new 
tendu \eai policy was a 
virtual volcano. To 
begin withy there was 
hardly eny money in 
the spate’s coffers 



people. To add to that,' Arjun Singh has 
managed to create a whole new cadre— 
nearly 40,000—of grassroots’ suppor¬ 
ters. They are the 20 governing body 
members in the 2,000-odd primary 
cooperatives. Motilal Vora’s cabinet, m 
an effort to break Arjun Singh’s strangle¬ 
hold over the cooperatives, have lately 
decided that the governing body will 
contain more members than the chosen 
20, who were mostly men picked by 
Arjun Singh crony Ajit Jogi. Jogi, himself 
a tribal, had packed the cooperatives 
with people he wanted to favour. 

“My efforts,” said chief minister 
Vora, "are for implementation of the 
policy. In the Act, there was no mention 
of a sale policy. We have laid down a sale 


an advance tender system. The mer¬ 
chants who want to purchase the tendu 
leaves will be allowed to take part. ’’ The 
chief minister also said that a cabinet 
sub-committee had been formed “to 
supervise developments and if neces¬ 
sary modifications will be made to 
strengthen this movement”. 

How far he will be successful remains 
to be seen, but for the moment the state 
has incurred an expenditure of a whop¬ 
ping Rs 67 lakhs for the propagation of 
the tendu leaf scheme through newspap¬ 
er advertisements issued by the Arjun 
Singh regime. If Motilal Vora manages 
to extricate the state and the party out 
of the difficult situation he has found 
himself in, the credit will only go to his 
cabinet and him. 

Tlrthankar Ghosh with Swami Trtvsdl/ 


policy—selling the tendu leaves through 



A tribal collecting tandu laavas In MP: pawns In tha powar gams? 
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Charisma 
vs effort 

Motilal Vora understands the latter 
better 

‘CHARISMATIC’ IS not the sort of word you associate 
with Motilal Vora, 60, Madhya Pradesh’s chief minister. Even 
his strongest defenders will only claim that Vora is amiable 
and honest. And that he is hard-working. The chief minister 
himself is proud of the pace at which he works. "I start my 
day at 7.30 in the morning, "he says. “By 9.00, lam out of the 
house, meeting people. They are my inspiration. He works 
late into the night, sometimes till two in the morning and 
brags: "1 never feel tired.” 

But is hard work enough? Vora’s many critics see him as a 
plodder; as a mediocre man who tries to substitute effort for 
inspiration and as a political amateur. A year ago, Madhya 
Pradesh MPs convinced Rajiv Gandhi that Vora was incapable 
of winning the elections for the Congress(I). He was, 
therefore, replaced as chief minister by Arjun Singh and 
brought to Delhi to be Union health minister. 

This was, perhaps, the worst phase of Vora’s career. He 
was lost in Delhi, out of his depth in the Cabinet and under 
constant attack at home from Arjun Singh, who tried to 
demolish bus base in Madhya Pradesh. He retaliated by allying 
with Madhavrao Scindia (some would say he simply followed 
Scindia’s lead) and touring MP, stirring up trouble for Arjun 
Singh. 

When the High Court busted Singh’s Churhat lottery scam, 
Scindia and Vora staked their faction’s claim to the chief 
ministership. After an attempt to impose Scindia on the party 
failed, the high command recalled Vora. It was ironic that only 
a year before, he had been pushed out on the grounds that he 
had no election-winning ability. 

STARTING FROM humble beginnings, Motilal Vora has 
worked hard to reach the top. After working as the Durg 
correspondent for the Madhya Pradesh Chronicle, The 
Nagpur Times and the Navbharat Times for 20-odd years, 
Vora contested the Durg municipal corporation election as a 
Congress nominee. Backed by the legendary Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Mishra, Vora was given a ticket to contest the 
Assembly election in 1972 from Durg. He won and was 
appointed vice-chairman of the Madhya Pradpsh State Road 
Transport Corporation. He resigned from this post more than 
ten months before his term expired, when the Janata 
government came to power in 1977. Vora won the same seat 
in 1977, and again in 1981-82. After the 1981-82 poll, he was 
given a berth in the state Cabinet as minister in charge of 
higher education and local self-government. Later, he was 



appointed chief of the Pradesh Congress Committee. 

The key to his success, explains the chief minister, is Ins 
habit of “doing my homework properly”. Perhaps, it was 
during his career as a newsman, intent on breaking stories, 
that the chief minister learnt the value of hard work. In those 
days, Vora used to drive his scooter nearly 40 km every day 
to the Bhilai steel plant to gather material for news stories. 
The chief minister takesgreat pride in recounting how one of 
his stories created such a furore that it was noticed by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who instituted an investigation into 
the workings of tnje Bhilai steel plant. “Of course, the steel 
plant’s offices were shut on my face for a couple of months 
after that,” says Vora with a mischievous smile. 

THE DISARMING smile is perhaps what makes people 
wonder whether Motilal Vora is a naive and passive chief 
minister, rather than the shrewd politician that he actually is. 
His five Assembly victories from Durg have not made him 
complacent. Nor have his appointments as a Union Cabinet 
minister and as chief minister of Madhya Pradesh swept him 
oft his feet. He is one of the few Madhya Pradesh politicians 
who knows almost all the state's MLAs and MPs by name 
because “1 have been around to all the 45 districts in the 
state, including the remotest ones”. 

This first-hand knowledge of the state has paid him 
dividends. Recently, when the pro-Arjun Singh lobby un¬ 
leashed a propaganda war against the chief minister, Vora had 
frets and figures at his fingertips to counteract the arguments 
of his detractors. A section of the party said that during his 
earlier tenure as chief minister, between 1985 and 1988, Vora 
had not used the large sums allocated for the IRDP 
(Integrated Rural Development Programme) for the uplift of 
the poor. Aijun Singh described Vora’s non-utilisation of funds 
as a “matter of collective shame”. This allegation, accbrding 
to Vora, is entirely false. In fact, says Vora, between 1980 
and 1985, when Aijun Singh was the chief minister, only 
about 67.17 per cent of the total allocation of Rs 150.92 
crores was utilised. During his tenure, however, he claims 
that the total utilisation “was 115.53 per cent”. Despite the 
charges brought by Aijun Singh against him, Vora bears him 
no ill will. “I have never given him a chance to act against the 
government I still maintain cordial relations with him,” says 
the present chief minister. 

Will Vora win Madhya Pradesh for the Congress at the next 
general election? Aijun Singh’s supporters are certain that he 
will not. But Vora’s friends think he will do a better job than 
his predecessor would have. They maintain that Singh 
destroyed the party in the state by manufacturing cases 
against Scindia and Vora’s supporters. “He was more 
interested in defeating, his enemies within the Congress(I) 
than in fighting the Opposition,” claims a Member of 
Parliament from Madhya Pradesh. 

This may well be true, but it still doesn’t answer the more 
important question of the party's performance at the next 
general election. With the Janata Dal riding high in Uttar 
Pradesh and the Bihar Congress(I) in disarray, Madhya 
Pradesh will be vital to the Congress this December. 
Privately, many MLAs concede that the party will find the 
going tough. As of now, the Congress(I) wiH be hard-pressed 
to win more than 30 of MP’s Lok Sabha seats. 

It will take all of Vora’s hard work to raise that score, a 
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From the outside you can't tell the 
difference. 

But inside? That's another story. 
This is as true of push button 
telephones (PBTs) as it is of oysters. 

The market today is crowded with 
numerous PBT brands... with over a 
, dozen being Siemens' licencees... 

But one name stands out head and 
Shoulders above all brands of PBTs in 
India... 

And that's GCEL. 

The Company that actually 
manufactures the critical components 
'to Siemens' international standards. 
And helps to train other Siemens' 


licencees as per standards set 
in West Germany. 

A pioneer in the field of 
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with a long established track record in 
manufacturing high-quality, high-tech 
telecommunication systems... 

Resulting in bagging the lion's 
share of a 41akh PBT tender floated 
by MTNL — in the face of stiff 
competition from 25 other companies. 

A Company, barely 14 years old, 
with a reputation for innovative 
thinking, and an adherence to the 
highest quality standards... 

With a total dedication to 


indigenisation and a genuine concern 
for tpe customers' needs. 

So, if you are interested in what 
lies behind the slick, smart facade... 
GCEL is it. 


GCEL 


GUJARAT COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONICS LIMITED 
Electronics Estate, Sector 15 
Gandhi Nagar - 382 015 (GUJARAT) 
Phones: 21629/21630 


i Dealers at: AHMEDABAD: T.E.C.S., Phone: 446100; Tclecare, Phone: 20089; Trinity Marketing. Hume: 4(11318 • BANGALORE: Micronova Corporation, 
i. Phone: 602915; United Teiitronks, Phone: 645495, 640611 • BARODA: Aid! Tfukor, Phone; 325650, 320597 • BOMBAY: Ajmera Brothers, Phone: 310591, 315962; 
I'Chandiamauli Corporation, Phone: 6494330, 6147626; Veeiasons, Phone; 258940, 258704 • CALCUTTA: Market Creators, Phone: 454717* HYDERABAD: Myfhri 
'Marketing Pvt. Ltd!, Phone: 223147 • IMPHAL Manipur Electronics, Phone: 20555 « JABALPUR: Triveni Engineering Co. rHione; 22342 • JAIPUR: B.S; k Co., 

! Phone; 66109 • JORHAT: D.R. Briimohan, Phone; 20051 • KANPUR; Orison Electronics, Phone; 243343,214%3 • NAGPUR: Sudhir Electronics, Phone; 32853 
; * NEW DEfUkaAlWip Associales Pvt. Ltd., Phone: 606128,663056 • RAJKOT: Maruti Electronic k Electricals, Phone; 32124; Modem Radio House, Phone: 26024. 
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"India ray India 
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“There is no division between north and south and 
east and west of India. There is only one India of 
which all of us, you and I, are inheritors. It belongs 
to all of us. All the culture of India, whether it 
comes from the north, or the south or anywhere 
else, is our common heritage, and what is more, the 
grea t future that spreads out before us is going to be 
our common heritage." 



'/..her infinite charm and her variety... her wide 
spaces... or her diversity... some depth of soul 
which I could not fathom, though I had occasional 
and tantalising glimpses of her...” 

The Discovety of India - JawaharlaJ Nehru 


Discover India,,.again! 






SPOTLIGHT 


Sonny side up 

# With corruption 
charges against 
his ministers 
mounting and the 
Bodo agitation 
gathering steam, 
Prafulla Mahanta is 
far from being the 
least harried of 
chief ministers. 

But the Assam 
head of govern¬ 
ment has some¬ 
thing to celebrate 



Prafulla Mahanta: 
congratulation*! 

at last. For, the first 
CM to get married 
while in office has 
become a father, 
his wife, 

Jayashree, giving 
birth to a baby boy. 

Both mother and 
child are in the 
best of health and 
Mahanta the hap¬ 
piest of men. 
Perhaps, this will 
signal a change in 
fortunes, for the 
poor soul could 
sure do with a 
luckydbreak or two. 


Season for 
all bans 

# In the communal¬ 
ly sensitive situation 
that prevails in the 
country today, what 
with Muslims de¬ 
monstrating violent¬ 
ly to protest against 
Salman Rushdie’s 
The Satanic Verses 
and various fun¬ 
damentalist leaders 
supporting the call 
for the author’s ex¬ 
ecution, perhaps this 
was only to be ex¬ 
pected. 


On taking a walk 

• What do you get 
when civil rights activist 
Swami Agnivesh and 
filmstar by profession 
and hunger-striker by 
choice Shabana Azmi 
decide to get together? A 
four-day padayatra from 
the Red Fort, New Delhi, 
to Meerut, all for the 




Hall llaataan: mnoni non grata 
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purpose of spreading the 
message of communal 
amity among the masses. 

The duo have, with 
their characteristic re¬ 
sourcefulness, managed 
to co-opt leading 
citizens such as Asghar 
Ali Engineer, Bhisham 
Sahni and Rajni Kothari 
to participate in the 
march, in the course of 
which street plays will 
be performed by the 
Nishant Natya Manch. 

According to 
Agnivesh, the padayatra 
is being held to "counter 
the rising wave of reli¬ 
gious bigotry and the 
concomitant violence in 
the country". Shabana, 


The Delhi police 
commissioner, Vijay 
Karan, banned the 
entry of Haji Mas- 
taan, the president 
of the All India 
Dalit Muslim Minor¬ 
ities Suraksha 
Mahasangh, into the 
city. 

The orders 
were served on Mas- 
taan in Pune by the 
special branch of 
Delhi police. 

All in all, this 
seems to be the sea¬ 
son for bans, of one 
kind or the other. 


for her part, maintains 
that her stand is very 
"apolitical" and that she 
has participated in this 
venture only to prove 
that artistes do not live 
in "solitary confine¬ 
ment". 

People say that the 
lady doth protest too 
much, but then, people 
will say anything. 

Shabana Azmi: protecting 
too much? 


Saraml Agnivaah: 
fighting tna 
communal manao* 
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Wfllshe, 
won’t she? 

f It would be a 
political coup, iff 
Haryana chief 
minister Devi Lai 
managed to swing 
it. 

But it still re¬ 
mains to be seen if 
the Jat leader man¬ 
aged to convince 
the Rajmata of 
Jaipur, Maharani 

1 Devi, to loin 

itics on the side 

of the Janata Dal, at 
Hie meeting the two 
had at Jaipur. Both 
parties are ex¬ 
tremely tight-lipped 
about what trans¬ 
pired, saying only 
that they discussed 



Oayatri Devi: political comeback? 

the political situa¬ 
tion prevalent in the 
country, and that 
Lai jvanted the Ra- 


Gayatri Devi is far 
from being a poMe» 
al novice. She 
Jofetd the Swatan- 
tra Party in the Six¬ 
ties ana emerged 
as a state leader of 
some consequ¬ 
ence. But after 
being jaHed during 
the Emergency she 
retired from active' 
political life. 

Her meeting with 
Devi Lai thus 
assumes great sig¬ 
nificance, signall¬ 
ing, as it may, her 
political comeback. 

Vaunt 8athe: iMM4Md pros* 


jmata to “play her 
role” to prevent it 
deteriorating 
further. 


One from the 
Soviets 

• Award winning is old 
hat for veteran journalist 
and editor of Blitz, Rus- 
sy Karanjia. But this one 
must surely be a little 
special—the Vorovsky 
Award presented to him 
by the Soviet Union for 
what Russy says must 
be “his contribution to 
peace". 

Apparently, former Soviet President Nikita Krush¬ 
chev had originally wanted to confer the award on 
Karanjia for defusing a tense situation between the 
Soviet Union and Egypt with his diplomatic skills. 
But the leader was ousted before he could put his 
decision into effect. 

The Soviets, believing obviously that it is better 
late than never, have honoured the venerable editor 
now, with that country’s ambassador presenting him 
with the award in New Delhi, Russy having express¬ 
ed inability to make it to Moscow. 



Karanjia: honoured yat again 


Prose and cons 

§ Perhaps, ft was all that 
praise for his reasoned pro¬ 
se that did it. Whatever the 
reason. Union energy minis¬ 
ter Vasant Sathe has gone 
and written a book. And in 
keeping with his combative 
nature, titled it The Chal¬ 
lenge of Change. 

The book was released at 
a simple function held at the 
minister’s residence by no 
less a personage than vke- 
ipresfdent Shankar Dayal 
Sharnta, who hoped that 
the book would prove to be 
as ’thought-provoking” as 
Sathe’s speeches, and 
advised the author to bring 
out editions in Marathi, 
Hindi and other languages 
as well. 

If that task keeps the 
minister occupied, perhaps 
he won’t tax the debating 
skills of West Bengal minis¬ 
ters on television, after all. 









couldn’t make it in the 
movies, large, limpid eyes 
and a Punjabi sort of sexi¬ 
ness, notwithstanding. So, 
Neesha Singh, after a few 
eminently forgettable 
appearances on the silver 
screen, abdicated with re¬ 
luctance. And with a certain 
predicta b ility, began appear¬ 
ing on television. But she'd 
obviously learnt ber filmland 
lessons well, for the talk is 
that she’s got director M.S. 
Sathyu around to increasing 
her footage in Ids tele-serial 
Choli Daman. 

Rani Balbir Kaur, who 
plays Neesha's mother in the 
serial, swears that this was 
possible only because the 
younger actress was “having 
' a long relationship'' with the 
director. Sathyu dismisses aO 
these allegations as tripe, 
and Neesha says that Kaur is 
only jealous. 

So, where does the truth 
Be? Your guess is as good as 
ours. 
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IMii Singh: nwnlpiitatlng Sathyu? 



And then they ask, with 
feigned incredulity, 
Naseeruddin Shah kogussa 
kyon aata hain? 

J^fter doing a commend¬ 
able job of playing the third 
heroine in that Man-sized 
disaster, Gangaajamunaa 
Saraswathi, the saturnine 
star of the desi disco film 
Mithun Chakraborty has be- 
come considerably wiser. 
For trade gossip has it that 
he has opted out of two 
Amitabh Bachchan starrers 
on one pretext or the other, 
for fear of having his role 
reduced to nothingness yet 


The impossible has hap¬ 
pened. Vinod Mehra has re¬ 
mained married for a year 
without any talk of minor 
flings, major extra-marital 
affairs, or an imminent di¬ 
vorce doing the rounds. And 
seems to be reasonably hap¬ 
py with fourth wife Kiran, as 
was apparent at the 
anniversary bash he threw to 
celebrate one year of wed 
ded bliss. 

As is usual with all 
Mehra do-s, all of 
filmland put in an 
appearance. But the 
star of the evening 
was, without a doubt, 
the first Mrs Mehra, 

Rekha Ganesan, who 
came accompanied by 
her mother, younger 
% sister and pet dog 
Pisti. She sparkled all even 
ing, cooing at all present. 


IMdta: tend mint 


with. Vtnod’s baby daughter ' 
coming in for special atten¬ 
tion. B the end of t he even- 
fog, isaby Mehra had a thick, 
long, gold necklace hanging \ 
around her necfc—a present 
horn fond aunt Rekha. 

Wefi, you certainly can’t 
fault the lady’s generosity, 
whatever else you find 
wrong with her. 

W hen hick turns, it does 
so with a vengeance. Take 
the case of Mukesh Khanna, 
for instance. After hanging 
on the sidelines for years 
waiting for a break, Khanna 
has finally hit pay dirt with his 
roieinB.R. Chopra's 
Mahabhant The tall brawny 
actor, with a very Bachchan- 
Hke baritone, plays Bheesh- 
ma in the serial. And with 
this performance he has pick¬ 
ed up enough fans to put the 
great superstar himself to 
shame. 

At a recent filmland party 
Khanna attended, he was the 
cynosure of all eyes. More 
autograph books were pre¬ 
sented to him than to any 
other star—and if you bike 
into account that Jeetendra 
Chunky, Sunny and Aamir 
were the other mvitees, 
that’s saying something.** 





Mtthun Chalmborty: 
ebnaMaraMywiaar 























THE MRF FORMULA TYRE: IT’LL 
YOUR TYRE WOULD BEHAVI 


Rubber on the burning ground. Tracking furi¬ 
ously. The man steers around a tricky corner. 
The tyres respond. Gripping every inch of the 
tarmac with ferocity. 

280 Krnph. The track is reduced to a blazing 
film of fire. And the tyres singe across 
unscathed. Keeping their cool. 

And that’s exactly how your MRF tyres would 
behave in similar temperatures and speeds. 
For, the race track is the MRF laboratory. The 
Formula Car - a high speed tyre test machine. 
And Racing-MRF’s unique R & D programme 
to test new tyre concepts to build better tyres 
for you. 

That’s why MRF raced forward to be the first 
in India to make a Formula Car tyre. 


To PUSH Rubber and Tyre capability to a 
real-life test. To probe for structural stability 
in extreme conditions of heat, traction and 
speed. 

And after each Adventure, that brave, solo- 
Formula Car driver will pull off his helmet to 
discuss the behaviour of his tyres with on-track 
MRF R & D technologists. 

New knowledge is gained on how rubber 
compounds, tyre structure and technology 
behave under extreme stresses against gravity. 

That Knowledge is then transferred into better 
materials and processes in the MRF Production 
line: to build better, safer, hi-performance tyres 
for your city car. 

Another Race. Another Adventure. A new .turn 
in tyre-technology. For you. 

Flying solo 
new levels 


MRF TYRES: 

t o 






fe AT 100°C. 


Yes. MRF now makes Formula Tyres in India... 

On display hen* is the high point in Indian Tyre Technology 
Another First for MRF. 

DESIGN HIGHLIGHTS. 
t> Ultra Low Profile 

> Compound Designed to 'Adhere' to the track 

L> Slick - No Pattern (more contact - better traction) 

O Low Weight 

OPERATIONAL FEATURES' 
t> Wide Contact Patch Along I he Axis 

> High Stability due to Low Side Wall 
t> Low Inertia - High Manoeuverabihty 

TECHNICAL CHALLENGES IN TYRE DESIGN: 

£> High Speed Structural Stability of Tyre Components 
E> Low Weight 
f> Absolute Traction 
SIZE: 

t> Front Fitment: 9 0/20.0 13 
t> Rear Fitment: 14.0/23.0-13 
TYPE' 

C> Pneumatic 
C> Biasply 
t> Tubeless 

SPEED CAPABILITY: Up to 300 KMPH 



TYRES 


Tyres with Muscle 


of techno.logy:for you. 



A case is brought against Ramanand Sagarfor alleged distortion of the 
epic in his TV serial, Uttar Ramayan 


W hen Ramanand Sagar 
was making television 
history with his 
Ramayan, the last place 
he expected to find him* 
self was in the dock. But that’s precisely 
where the portly producer of the tele¬ 
serial seems headed. The charge: re¬ 
writing the epic to pander to base 
commercial tastes. 

Two petitions were filed in the Allaha¬ 
bad Higiiourt. both objecting to the 

52 


depiction of Sita's banishment in the 
tele-serial. Ramo Devi Gupta, president 
of the Legal Aid Cfinic (a women’s 
organisation) and head of the Allahabad 
chapter of the AH India Women's Confer¬ 
ence, filed a miscellaneous writ petition 
in the court, only to withdraw her 
objections after the episode was tele¬ 
cast But Justice Gopi Nath, a retired 
judge of the Allahabad High Court, 
persisted with his charges, raising the 
seminal point whether the Indian Cine¬ 


matograph Act allows Doordarshan to 
telecast anything its viewers find objec¬ 
tionable. When the case comes up for 
hearing on 27 March, both Doordarshan 
and Sagar will find themselves on the 
defensive. 

Sagar, though, is,no stranger to 
controversy. InitiaHy, he came in for 
criticism for not treating his subject in 
the proper epic manner, and was even 
awarded the title of 'king of television 
kitsch’. Then there was the unsavoury 
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to protect Ram, from i" 1)1 
any embarrassment. , 

But the, Valmiki . 7 B|K 

Ramayan, the most '■ .»■ |B|p 

authentic version of 7 H||§| 

the epic, teDs it dif- BHI 

ferently. According to Hr 1 ’ 

this, Ram is the 
maryada purshottam INMStl 

(the ideal man), who is nfn - <)| 

wiling to sacrifice any- pi ntail 

thing—even his IMfif 

wife—to keep his sub- gAMund 

jects happy. So, when «__ 

he hears that there is 
disaffection in the Ay<K$hyi 

kingdom about his 
wife’s chastity, he de- 
cides to banish her. 

Unable to confront her omtbt 

with this decision, he 
instructs his brother 
Lakshman to leave the pregnant Sita in 
the forest. The unsuspecting woman is 
taken into the wiki, and abandoned. She 
takes refuge in Rishi Valmiki's ashram, 
where she gives birth to twin sons, Luv 
and Kush, who grow up to wage war 
against their father. 

Bhavbhuti, a Sanskrit writer, added a 
conversation that takes place between 
Ram and his kul guru Vashishta after the 
king is told about the rumours circulating 
about his wife, where the guru advises 
Ram on the right course of action. 

In the Padma Purana, the episode of 
the washerman first appears. After his 
coronation. Raja Ram orders a spy to 
travel throughout the kingdom to gauge 


inaccurate 
account of Site's 

ItAMlAlMhiAMli Imams 

oavmnmem iront 
AyofSip by Rant. 
Stta was shown as 
havingonhsr 
own initiative 


episode of his tangle with the former 
director-general of Doordarshan, Bhas- 
kar Ghosh, who persisted in denying him 
the extension Sagar thought legitimately 
his. So, the episodes of Ramayan drag¬ 
ged on forever, the coronation of Ram 
did not take place at the ordained 
moment and for fear of attracting a 
public outcry, Ghosh relented, com¬ 
menting bitterly that the producer had 
Doordarshan by the short hairs. 

So, there was the Uttar Ramayan, 
taking the tale further from the time 
when Ram takes over as the monarch of 
Ayodhya. But controversy refused to go 
away. This time round, Sagar was 
accused of presenting an inaccurate 
account of Sita's banishment from 
Ayodhya by her husband. In his televi¬ 
sion version, Sita was shown as leaving 
on her own initiative, once her virtue 
was doubted by her husband’s subjects, 





~ *"^“1 the feelings of his sub- 

. JBvv jects. The spy, onre- 

.. .. turning, reports over 
||S4| hearing a conversation 

; between a washerman 

and his wife. - The 

- J woman is accused of 

1“ WM infidelity by her hus- 

ledof band and defends her- 

-_ self citing Sita’s exam- 

55f«" pie. After Ram leams 

arm of this incident, he de- 

(If SHnfe cides to banish I 

■ ■■nr m nTi wtfe - The Uttarakhand 

««does not, however, 
by Ram. find any mention in 

afinwn in either Tulsidas' 

Ramayan or in the 
Ofl Waf Tamil version of the 

tlative epic 

11 was apparent from 
■ the very beginning 
that Sagar was relying heavily on the 
Valmiki Ramayan. But, with a certain 
degree of artistic licence, he turned to 
the other versions whenever he thought 
they had greater cinematic appeal. On 
occasion, he went even further and 
incorporated entirely new elements in 
the story to reinforce Ram’s image as 
the ideal man. Says Sagar “What I have 
done is to remove the interpolations 
which had been grafted onto the 
Ramayan for thousands of years.” A 
claim which goes to explain why he 
called his television effort ‘Sagar Id 
Ramayan". 

Sagar claims that tailoring the story 
was essential to avoid attracting critic¬ 
ism from feminist groups, who would 
object to attention being focused on the 
injustice done to Sita. But not many are 
willing to buy that. After all, they argue, 
B.R. Chopra managed fine with 
Mahabharat, even though the character 
of Gandhari—a woman who willingly 
goes through life blind-folded in sym¬ 
pathy with her blind husband—is not one 
which could possibly have appealed to 
feminist hearts. Nevertheless, Chopra 
stuck closely to the original story and 
managed to portray Gandhari’s inherent 
strength of character within the limita¬ 
tions of the myth—her refusal to sup¬ 
port her husband, brother or son in their 
evil machinations, her insistence that the 
Pandavas be given their due. 

Sagar has a defence to that too. He 
says he never deviated from the epic at 
any point of time. All he did was to 
choose the version that best suited his 
purposes. Apparently, when he was 
preparing a script for Uttar Ramayan, he 
was in two minds as to how the episode 
of Sita’s banishment should be filmed. 
And then light dawned on him in the 
shape of “guidance from Hanumanji”, 
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controversy 


“Sagar Hm 
shownftam 
crying and 
piningiiltiw 
tune ■•a In Hindu 
religion, undar 
no 

drcumatancos, 
can the woman 
sacrifice dor 
husband” 


who advised him to take recourse to the 
Adhyatma Ramayan written by Ved 
Vyas, long after Vaimiki and Tulsidas 
had done with their labours. In Vyas' 
story, Sita, takes the decision to quit 
Ayodhya on her own to help her husband 
out of the moral dilemma he finds himself 
in. She volunteers to go into exile and 
bring up her children among the 
sanyasins in the forest. 

This was it, Sagar decided, and got 
down to the task of filming his magnum 
opus. Once Ram's coronation and the 
accompanying festivities are over, he 
settles down to the task of government. 
For this, he has to feel the pulse of the 
populace, which he _____ 
accomplishes by send¬ 
ing out spies among 
them. They return to 
repeat local gossip to 
him that Ram should 
not accept Sita as his 
wife after she has 
spent several nights 
away from home in the 
kingdom of Ravan. 

From this point on¬ 
wards, Sagar gives 
free rein to his own 
creativity. Ram ming¬ 
les with his subjects 
incognito to verify the 
authenticity of the re¬ 
ports reaching him. 

He then goes through 
a long period of painful introspection, 
mulling over the various courses of 
action open to him. Sita, sensitive to her 
husband’s every mood, realises that 
something is plaguing him and sends out 
her maid to see if there is disaffection 
among the masses. When she finds out 
that she is the cause of her husband’s 
discomfiture, she takes a unilateral deci¬ 
sion to walk out, convincing Ram that 
the only way out is to sacrifice her. At no 
point does Ram pronounce her exile; he 
is merely helpless before her determina¬ 
tion. 

Critics took grave exception to what 
they saw as a distortion of religious 
legend. The portrayal of Ram as a weak 
man, who gives in to his wife’s desire (of 
self-exile), and then pines away in her 
absence* found fault with self-proclaimed 
experts such as Swami Dhirendra 
Brahmachari (see box). Sagar remains 
unrepentant. “1 have magnified the traits 
of Ram to show the greatness of both 
the characters," he boasts. If Ram is an 
exemplary king, Sita, because of her 
courageous stand,, comes across as a 
resilient, self-sacrificing woman. 

A s it turned out, the shifting of the 
onus to Sita went unnoticed by 
most viewers and pleased the feminists 
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Dhirendra Brahmachari’s reservations about Uttar 

Ramayan 


Smaart ¥au ware going tail)* 
a petition tm the S&rem* Court 
UUHaimg certain amt- 
eedea of Uttar Ramayan. What 
were your ebjeciiena t* the a*. 
He)? • 

Dhirendra Brahmachari; Rama- 
aand Sapr has done great upstioe 
to the character of Sita. He 
has shown her sacrificing 
Ran which is a s good as her 
dtvordng hint Divorce nay 
be ail English word, bet 


husband, what is it but di¬ 
vorce? > The compulsions 
which force Ram to leave 
Site. have, not been shown at 
aB. Ram is at exemplary king 
who can sacrifice a# happi¬ 
ness and luxury for the be¬ 
nefit of his people. He is 
even willing to sacrifice his 
wife. Sita had once told him 
she wanted to see how the 
grisat saints fived in the 
finest. With this excuse, Sita 
is sent off to the forest. She is obliv¬ 
ious of what is being done to her. 

Instead of showing this, Rama* 
nand Sagar has ibowa.Ram crying' 
and pining aff the time. 1 cotdd not 


help crying myself wben l saw tapes;.; 
of Uttar Ramayan. fo ttndu ie$gMi.. . 
under no ckurotaDON)' era Rt^- 
woman sacrifice her husband. Ranis- \ 
nand Sagar has greatly tainted the'-’, 
image of Sita. 

)£a aega he hod to moke 
atary acceptable to the mod ern -? 
ptewera. i V . .* wv‘ 

He has done it so that be an 
the sto^dmgaakatgesfowd^^ 
He was scared that if he stuck 
original story bis aerial would &$>. 
taken off television. He ahbidfi apt*, 
have beeir scared to show the trudi 
The VahnPa Ramayan was written ' 
hundreds of yean ago. Have people ' 
tom arid burnt die epic? They have' 
accepted it v;-i ■*- 

Suva you withdrawn gamr'eaua'!}: 
ttaw? _■/', 

I cfid not (Be the cape because 
Sagar agreed to make some chtwgtst H 
He said whatever has been shown ; 
eannot be withdrawn. So 1 sat 
ham at the editing table for five hours :v 
and we made some changes. StiB/aff 
the mistakes could not he recfifieck - 
Hie whole story has been twitted so. ,>■, 
a result 1 told Ramanand Sagar that ’ 
suppose some people from Lanka 
appeal to you, wifi you change your 
story to say that Ravan killed, Ram? 
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Ar television, how did gen prop¬ 
ose • <* /Win Me sensitive segu* 
dnce*~ of Sttsfs banishment? 

Ramuitod Sagan Bariier, fwarfto 
make RaraayantSthe cdronatioc of 

. smu 

ska), 1 ceuMriotnlakB t^ttymini 
For tong; there Has been a con¬ 
troversy about tob put of the epic. 
Sjwnescholaraa&ytwinterptJatiois 
have been made in Vahhiki's 
Ramayan. Accordmg to them, these 
mterpofetianp were nude more than 
2,500 years ago by Buddhists who 
wanted to give a bad name to Hindu¬ 
ism. In a later version, Tulsidas 
simply mentions that Sits left 
Ayodhya and went to Valmiki’s 
ashram and her sons were born 
there. 

'§o, it took me three days to find a 
way out of this historical and reli¬ 
gious dSemnttu Then fi^ht earnest® 
me and HanuftSaqj guided rad and 
showed me the way 

Even before the episodes were 
telecast, women's groups raised 
objections to yttar Ramayan. is 
that why gam changed the 
story- shifting the onus of tooth 


'■get.to 

the as _ _ _, 

aaying Una that'll w iMFit a.badf 
precedent (to ahpw Rara-tondngSita 
out of the house). Butwhatl showed 
on television is what I thtok muat 
have happened. This is aJsohotftha 
taddeot-has been portrayed in the 
Adbystame Ssasma written fay Ved 
Vyaifc So I tbik-the due frOmtlje 
Adhystim Ramayan. And it tm 
staryhasbeen accepted for 2,000 
yearn, I don’t see any reason why it 

should not he Semite^ now-1 don’t 

seeany reasoriwfey tom* should have 
been so uphtst to /mbu . 

If I showed Ram banishing Site 
without justice even after her agte 
parfaba, hen what effect woidd it 
havehad;«i the modem mincf? In 
Uttar Ramayan, both toe charac¬ 
ters—Ram arid Sita—are 
great. * 

Baa Door dors hen 
made any cuts in the 
seridiT .V- 

None at all. NqW, of 
course, with toe Anhahad 
Court case, the issue 
whether Doordarshan has 
the tjght to censorship will 
also be taken, up. 


yinminniri flarjairs Idhfl frflUiviiftn fcHinft h trmihla 
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no end. But historians and intellectuals 
cried foul. Dr Ramnath Tripathi, a scho¬ 
lar of the Ramayan, criticised Sagar on 
tire ground that he had gone against the 
current trends in the study of the epic 
After Tulsidas' version, all subsequent 
translations and even folk songs had it 
that Ram had unjustifiably banished Sita 
and that though she bore her punish¬ 
ment with great fortitude, she never, 
forgave Ram her humiliation. Says Tri¬ 
pathi: “ft is very clear that Ramanand 
Sagar is interested only in prolonging the 
serial.” 

In a surprise development, Swamr 
Dhirendra Brahmachari, the former 
Gandhi family god man’, called a press 
conference in Delhi to disclose that he 
had information of "some scenes in the 
forthcoming episodes" not conforming to 
the original text. “The serial producers 
are going to show Sita divorcing Ram 
which is not factually correct, 
announced the SwamL He said he would 
appeal to the Supreme Court in this 
regard and had already lodged a protest 
with the director-general, Doordarshan. 

Brahmachari was one of those to 
whom Sagar had shown the Uttar’ 
Ramayan video-tapes in advance. On 
hearing about the pro¬ 
test, the producer 
flew to Delhi to 
appease the high¬ 
flying SwamL The two 
spent five hours re- 
editing episodes of the 
serial in Mike Pan- 
dey’s studio and 
Brahmachari agreed to 
withdraw his suit. 
Only to express dis¬ 
satisfaction with the 
final presentation: 
"Even after re-editing, 
several inaccuracies 
could not be rectified. 
Sita says she will not 
be able to live without 
Ram. Then bow can she be shown 
walking off willingly into the forest with a 
bundle and all? Wifi Sita take clothes and 
jewels?” The Swami went on: "In one of 
the parts .we cut out, Sita is shown 
drawing a Lakshman rekha which is not 
mentioned in any of the epics. If these 
changes had not been made I would have 
argued the case in the Supreme Court 
myself.” 

T he Brahmachari was won over. But 
Sagar’s problems continued with the 
cases against toe tele-serial in the Alla¬ 
habad High Court. There was consider¬ 
able speculation that cronies of V.P. 
Singh were sponsoring the anti- 
Ramayan campaign when Justice Gopi 
Nath petitioned the High Court that if , 
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■Hldwwnl 
■tamtemfsfcijng 
-Site even after 
bar ggfrf 
pprikiha, what 
erveci wour; it, 
have had on the 


In Uttar 
f&tmyanv both 
Ram and St * 
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the Luv and Kush epi¬ 
sodes of Uttar 
Ramayan were, tele¬ 
cast "irreparable dam¬ 
age would be caused 
to him and like-minded 
people”. He also chal¬ 
lenged the legality of 
Section 9 of the Indian 
Cinematograph Act 
under which the gov¬ 
ernment had issued a 
notification exempting 
Doordarshan from 
censoring TV prog¬ 
rammes. At the hear¬ 
ing on 9 February, the 
court stayed telecast 
of the next episode of 
Uttar Ramayan, 
fixing 27 March as the 



Ram amlSIta In Uttar nmtmymt: Incorrect portrayal? 


date for the next hearing. 

With the telecast of Uttar Ramayan in 
jeopardy, Sagar appealed to the Sup¬ 
reme Court, which cleared the 10th 
episode for- viewing, after a special 
hearing was arranged on 10 February at 
Justice M.H. Kama’s residence. A video¬ 


tape was brought into the judge’s draw¬ 
ing room and he saw the episode in 
question before asking the registrar of 
the Supreme Court to telephone Door¬ 
darshan and permit telecast. 

Ramo Devi’s case ended on an even 
more curious note. In her petition she 
had expressed fears that the forthcom¬ 
ing episodes related “a story casting 
aspersions on the chastity of Ma Sita on 
(the basis of) allegations made by a most 
irresponsible and illiterate person uncon¬ 
cerned with the Ram-Ravana bat¬ 
tle... seeing the conditions of women in 



Critics took grave 
exception to what 
they saw asa 
distortion of religious 
legend. They objected 
to the portrayd of 
Ram asa weak man, 
who gives in to Sita r S 
desire (of self-exHe), 
and then pines a$sy 


this country, telecast¬ 
ing of the Luv-Kush 
hand (along) with the 
story of Ma Sita's exile 
will add fuel to (the) 
fee." 

Like the Supreme 
Court judge, Ramo 
Devi did a volte-lace 
after she was shown 
the 10th and 11th epi¬ 
sodes of the serial. On 
8 February, she filed 
another application in 
the court requesting 
that her earlier peti¬ 
tion be treated as 
withdrawn. The ap¬ 
plication stated: “The 
serial teaches ideals of 
mutual rela¬ 
tionship of husband and wife. A wife, 
who is patni in Hindi, is one who takes 
away her husband from put, that is heH, 
and that has been done by Devi Sita in 
Uttar Ramayan.” 

S agar, of course, made full use of this 
clean chit, claiming that every critic 
would change his mind after viewing the 
serial. He also distributed "recom¬ 
mendation letters" that he had collected 
in advance from religious leaders and 
organisations. One such letter, written 
by the president of the Sanatandharma 
Pratinidhi Sabha reads: “The episode 
glorifies the character of women who for 
ages have been depicted as cursed, 
helpless and weak. It proved her as 
brilliant, strong and capable.” Another 
letter from Vishwa Hindu 
rg Parishad, says Ramanand 

. Sagar, “has depicted the 

■' character of Ma Sita in its 

true glory in consonance with 
egj*; the ancient high traditions 

and values in Sanatan Dhar- 
JWXI ma”. Dharam Vir Bharti, 

Hf . Hindi author and former edi- 

ln tor of Dharam Yug, -opined 

- that "the chapter (of Sita’s 

ES-jB exile) has been tackled with 

|qV much more care, much more 

, compassion, much more bril- 

my, |i anC e than it has been done 

in the Uttar Ramayan 
Uttarakhand of Tulsidas” 

Certificates such as these seem to 
have convinced both religious leaders 
and the courts. But scholars of the 
Ramayan and ordinary viewers are less 
than satisfied. They regard the argu¬ 
ment that as a creative director, Rama¬ 
nand Sagar has the right to juxtapose 
ancient history with modem beliefs as 
specious. 
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Vanity fare 

How credible are Doordarshan’s heroines? 


“Let us compare a TV and biwi (wife). 
On a TV you get a five-year guarantee, 
but there is no such guarantee on a wife, 
so you can't return the wife. ” 

(Loud laughter) 

“Formerly biwis used to be in colour and 
TVs in black and white. Now TVs are 
coloured, but biwis, being old, are now 
in black and white. ” 

(Louder laughter) 

“Both TV and biwi are there for enter¬ 
tainment. Both try to attract attention. 
Since we can’t keep on looking at both, 
we have to choose. I choose the TV and 
not my biwi.” 

(Loudest laughter) 

T hese are quotes from one of Door¬ 
darshan’s "humorous” program¬ 
mes, circa Holi, 1986—Holi being 
another of those occasions for ribald 
laughter on Doordarshan. I had won¬ 
dered at that time whether Margaret 
Alva had watched the programme and 
what the women activists thouf^it of it. 
Because, apart from its being a coloured 
joke of the worst variety, it was uttered 
in a thick Haryanvi accent which made it 
even worse. 

Doordarshan serials don’t always 
stoop to such levels, except on the 
morning show, where we have the 
worst of Doordarshan’s “funny” serials. 

A scene from (Mean: 
outstanding faro 




As far as situations, 
dialogue and casting 
go, Udaan was an 
example of how 
women-orlented 
serials can be 
hard-hitting without 
being loud...But 
Doordarshan 
terminated the serial 
after thefirst rim of 
13eplsodes 


LajoJI In Bunlyaad: a legend 


There were those two insufferable 
serials, Chehre, portraying various all- 
accepting women. And Kala Jal, which 
made a virtue of bigamy with the con¬ 
sent of the first wife. This, viewer 
Thomas Kaye rightly described as “an 
affront to all women”. Curious how such 
serials get past the selectors. 

Doordarshan depicts the typical Indian 
woman with great skill. The Ramayan 
and Mahabharat serials have only rein¬ 
forced this image of the oppressed 
Indian woman thanks to the Sippys and 
the Chopras. Despite most of the female 
characters in Buniyaad being in the 
traditional mould, there was the odd 
gutsy female to relieve the monotony of 
the serial Lajoji has become a legend. 
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Rajani was one aerial which, In spite of Its 
immense popularity, did not set a trend. It was 
the tint realty professional, popular and 
all-India serial of Its kind, even breaking the > 
usual language barrier 


Tanas made heroines out of the 
mother, the pregnant wife eta/. But the 
Muslim woman who braved the displea¬ 
sure of both her husband and son to give 
shelter to Sikh refugees was a redeem¬ 
ing characterisation. 

The Indian prototype of the woman 
dissatisfied with her lot, wanting.to 
rebel, yet unable to do so, and finally 
coming to terms with her condition, was 
shown in serials like Ek Kahani and 
Satyajit Ray Presents. It was, However, 
the calibre ot the actresses that made 
these serials credible. Ray had the pick 
of Bombay’s and Calcutta’s talented 
actresses and Ek Kahani presented a 
number of unknown women who spoke 
Hindi in charming local accents. They 
were far more convincing than the 
Bombay actresses in Assamese garb 
shown in Ms Lajmi’s Lohit Kinare. 

Doordarshan has a perfect knack for 
choosing the works of 20th century 
authors like Sarat Chandra and 
Bonophool, then casting women in red- 
bordered saris and sindoor, while in the 
background Bauls and Bhatialis play. All 
this is mainly to create the illusion that 
they belong to the 1980s and that 
viewers (meaning men) prefer them that 
way. Perhaps they do. But we feel 
closer to the women in serials like 
Nukkad and Intezaar who are repre¬ 
sentative of the Eighties. Full marks,, to 
their creator, Saeed Mirza. 

Whether their environment is urban 
or rural, these women are treated as 
equals by the men. And despite their 
being exploited by men (like the Lala’s 
wicked son in Nukkad) or even reaction¬ 
ary women, there are always other 
people around to give them a helping 
hand to enable them to fight for their 
rights and hold their heads high. True 
emancipation for the serial's script-writer 
and director is to be found here. 

Rajani was one serial which, in spite of 
its immense popularity, did not set a 
trend. ‘Rajani’ was the prototype of the 
liberated, community-conscious middle- 
class, young, educated urban wife, toler¬ 
ated by an exasperated but basically 
sympathetic husband. (The husband’s 
role is what drew the attention of male 
viewers and got them involved too.) 
Rajani represented a universal theme 
which generated worldwide interest In 
fact, even the Indian representative of 
the New China News Agency had a long 
chat with me about Rajani and its 
possibilities for Chinese TV. Further, 
there were enquiries from Japan and 
several Asian and West Asian countries. 
All this is no accident. R^jani’s problems 
with taxi-drivers, gas suppliers, 
bureaucrats, in hospitals andration shops 
are examples of what happens the world 


over. This coupled with Basu Chatter- 
jee’s direction (he is unrivalled in the 
sphere of realistic urban comedies with 
social content) and the superb casting of 
Priya Tendulkar as the spirited house¬ 
wife made the serial a runaway success 
in India. It was the first really profes¬ 
sional, popular and all-India serial of its 
kind, even breaking the usual language 
barrier. Rajani made the housewife in 
YehJoHai Zindagi look like a pampered 
doll seen in TV advertisements. 

However, where Doordarshan re¬ 
vealed its ‘broadmindedness’ was with 
the serial Udaan, scripted, directed and 
acted (of all people) by Lalitaji of Surf ad 
fame. It was a moving and plausible 


A seen* from Kala Jak Insufferable 



story of a woman who qualifies for the 
Indian Police Service. The negative 
attitudes and prejudices she has to 
encounter in particular are well de¬ 
picted. As far as situations, dialogue and 
casting go, it was one of the most 
outstanding serials ever on Doordar¬ 
shan. Udaan was an example of how 
women-oriented serials can be hard¬ 
hitting without being loud and how one 
does not have to indulge in polemics to 
prove a point. 

But guess what Doordarshan did? It 
terminated the serial after the first run 
of 13 episodes (it seemed much shorter) 
amidst howls of protest from viewers 
including the press. Then Doordarshan 
extended for additional runs a dispens¬ 
able serial like Adaiat. No wonder, 
Doordarshan’s serial moghuls feel that 
quality is no green signal as far as 
clearance is concerned. 

With this perverse act, Doordarshan 
has proved that it is not really interested 
in television as a medium in its own 
right. They could not pretend that 
Udaan was art cinema and thus un¬ 
popular with viewers who wanted lighter 
entertainment. In fact, this serial com¬ 
bined Doordarshan’s much vaunted 
goals of education, entertainment and 
information. Morever, Udaan's heroine 
came from a background with which 
most Indians could easily identify. By 
terminating this serial Doordarshan has 
showed its true colours—it does not 
give a damn for its viewers, n 
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Spurious liquor claims 
140 lives in Baroda 

The fourth day of every 
month is a special occa¬ 
sion for the workers, 
mostly Harijans, of the 
drainage department of 
Baroda’s Municipal Cor¬ 
poration. Paypackets in 
' them make a beeline for 
the city’s numerous country liquor 
shops. And, 4 March was no different. 

But by evening, tragedy struck the 
revellers. For, the liquor most of them 
bought from two local bootleggers hap¬ 
pened to contain a very high percentage 
of the poisonous methyl alcohol. The 
slumdwellers began to feel uneasy soon 
after they gulped the killer brew and by 
nightfall, streams of men and women 
accompanied by their relatives poured 
into the city's government hospital. 

Aware of the havoc the poisonous 
liquor could wreak, the authorities im¬ 
mediately vacated seven wards of the 
hospital to accommodate the victims. All 
the ambulances at the disposal of the 
city's administration were pressed into 
service. For the next three days, the 
victims kept pouring in and by 8 March, 
of the over 300 people admitted, 140 of 
them had died. But, according to unoffi¬ 
cial sources, the death toll is much 
higher as many of the families of the 
victims preferred not to report the 
deaths for fear of police harassment. 
Moreover, as a Congress(I) MP from 
Baroda pointed out, ‘‘The bootleggers 
had also sent their men to the nearby 
towns to sell the spurious liquor. These 
scattered deaths must also be taken into 
account." 

But the full impact of the tragedy is 
yet to unfold. For most of those who 
have survived, life will never be the 
same again. Already 20 people have lost 
their eyesight, and according to Dinesh 
Shah, the hospital superintendent, most 
of those under treatment too run the risk 
of turning blind. 

That the Amarsinh Chaudhary gov¬ 
ernment was greatly embarrassed by 
the tragedy was evident from the haste 
with which the £*tthorities reacted. Even 
as reports of deaths were pouring in, the 
chief minister ordered the transfer of 
two senior district officials: police corn- 



hand. most < 


missioner P.K. Bansal and the superin¬ 
tendent of police. What is more, the 
administration suspended the entire staff' 
of the Wadi police station, under whose 
jurisdiction the two guilty bootleggers 
operated. Some 200 raids were con¬ 
ducted by the police and over 40 liquor 
pedilk-rs rounded up. A beleaguered chief 
minister even ordered a probe by a High 
Court judge. And on 6 March, two days 
after the incident, Prime Minister Rajiv 



Gandhi despatched AICC(I) general 
secretary V.N. Gadgil to Baroda to 
make an oh-the-spot study. 

The Opposition which was looking for 
an issue to embarrass the ruling Con- 
gress(I) government made capital out of 
the grim incident. On 7 March, the 
entire Opposition staged a walk-out from 
the state Assembly demanding the res¬ 
ignation of chief minister Chaudhary. In 
Parliament, too, angry members asked 
the Centre to review the dubious pro¬ 
hibition policy of the Gujarat govern¬ 
ment. 

But the ones who are bearing the 
brunt of everyone’s wrath are the cops. 
Independent enquiries by local politi¬ 
cians and hospital authorities revealed 
that the policemen in charge of the 
eastern part of Baroda were responsible 
for the tragedy. Jaspal Singh, Baroda’s 
police chief-tumed-politician, pointed 
out that the killer brew was.in fact.sold 
from a shop which is just 400 metres 
from the police chowkey. “Do you think 
that the police are unaware of the 
flourishing business in spurious liquor," 
he thundered. 

V.N. Gadgil (extrema right) talking to a victim; 
(top) Amarsinh Chaudhary; In a tight spot 
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In fact, the police-bootlegger- 
politician nexus is so firmly entrenched 
that many believe that the guilty will get 
away once the storm over the liquor 
deaths blows over. It is believed that a 
handsome hafta is paid to the cops of the 
Wadi police station by unscrupulous 
liquor dealers. And the police in turn 
have the support of local politicians. As a 
dissident Congress® legislator told 
Sunday: “The two bootleggers re¬ 
sponsible for the tragedy are friends of 
the ruling party and they have even 
provided many politicians with election 
funds." The fact that country liquor was 
freely available in the city even after the 
tragedy is a testimony to the clout of the 
liquor dealers. 

Hounded by the Opposition and even 
by a section of his own partymen, the 




Chlman Mehta: blaming the government 

chief minister hit upon an ingenious ploy 
to shrug off responsibility. He has asked 
his staff to dig through records and 
prepare statistics of liquor deaths in the 
past. “Such incidents have taken place 
before, even when the Janata govern¬ 
ment ruled the state.but no one ever 
asked the chief minister to step down on 
the issue," Amarsinh Chaudhary 
reasoned. The government has also 
prepared a note on liquor deaths in other 
states to defend its prohibition policy and 
wriggle out of the situation. 

But the fact remains that despite the 
government's prohibition policy, liquor is 
freely available in most of the towns and 
villages of Gujarat. The absurd policy 
has only ensured that the state exche¬ 
quer loses Rs 250 crores worth of excise 
revenue. Said Chiman Mehta, the rebel 
Congress MP from the state: “It is high 
time the bogus policy was reviewed. Out 
of the Rs 1,000-crore turnover of the 
liquor industry, Rs 500 crores is pock¬ 
eted by liquor dealers as profit while Rs 
250 crores goes to the cops.” 

MahMli TrtvMH/Swwfe 
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Laktenga: la vailing aarlous chargaa against tha Congrass(J) 

The mystery of the missing 
ballots 



The Opposition accuses the 
Congress (I) of rigging the 
Assembly polls 

This is one mystery that 
will require a Sherlock 
Holmes to solve it. Ever 
since the Congress(I) 
swept the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in Mizoram, Lalden- 
ga’s Mizo National Front 
(MNK) and Brigadier T. Sailo’s Peoples 
Conference (PC) have been alleging that 
the party had rigged the polls. As 
evidence, both the regional parties 
which once ruled Mizoram have been 
producing ballot boxes which they allege 
were destroyed and replaced by fake 
ones by the Congress®. Even today, a 
month and a half after the polls, the 
drama surrounding the discovery and 
disappearance of ballot boxes continues* 
to confuse the masses. 

The controversy warmed up the 
tense political atmosphere of Aizawl 
once again when PC leaders produced 
yet another poll box stuffed with 
stamped ballot papers. According to 
Brigadier Sailo, an anonymous caller 
rang up his office and asked his party 
workers to collect a piece of paper with 
important information scribbled on it 
hidden at the gate of the secretariat. PC 
workers immediately rushed to the spot 
and sure enough, a paper with instruc¬ 
tions on how to locate a “lost ballot box” 
was found. And, after a search was 
mounted jointly by the PC and the MNF 
cadres, a ballot box was located from 
under a culvert near the tourist lodge at 
Bungbungalow, about 20 km from 
Aizawl. 


The leaders of the PC and the MNF 
took a quick glance at the contents of the 
box and came to the conclusion that the 
box belonged to a booth in Keitum, 
which is part of chief minister Lalth- 
anhawta's constituency. What is more, 
the leaders alleged that the ballot box 
with genuine papers was replaced by a 
rigged one by the Congress® after the 
voting was over. A decision was taken 
by the combined Opposition to parade 
the box in public and hold a bandh 
thereafter. 

But more drama was in store. Hours 
after this embarrassing discovery, 
another mysterious caller rang up the 
state’s chief secretary, Lalkhama, and 
informed him that some ballot boxes 
were missing from the office of the 
Lalthanhawla: critical of tha Opposition 









deputy commissioner, AizawL Senior 
government officials rushed to the DC’s 
office and found that there was evidence 
to suggest that a burglary had indeed 
been committed. Chief minister Lalth- 
anhawla told Sunday that at least 166 
ballot boxes were found missing after 
the polls. Suspecting that the box reco¬ 
vered by the Opposition froth the Bung- 
bungalow lodge was one of the stolen 
ones, the police launched a massive 
operation to recover them. 

The issue then took an amusing turn 
with the “missing boxes” resurfacing at 
the DC's office. "Somebody must have 
dumped them in the corridor of the office 
in the wee hours of the morning, ” said 
an official. He, however, could not 
explain how such a large number of 
boxes could be smuggled inside the 
heavily-guarded office. 

All this while, the people were 
amused at the unfolding turn of events. 

But tension began to 
build up after the 
police rounded up 
five prominent Mizo 
politicians, including 
former minister Mal- 
sawwa and former 
deputy speaker 
Chawngkunga, on 
charges of "stealing 
ballot boxes”. The 
arrests coincided 
with the explosion of a series of powerful 
bombs at important places in the capital. 
The government responded by ordering 
paramilitary forces to patrol the streets 
of Aizawl. 

Meanwhile, both Laldenga and Sailo 
have agreed to bury past differences and 
join forces against Lalthanhawla's gov¬ 
ernment. The two former chief minis¬ 
ters have even decided to file a writ 
petition in the Guwahati High Court 
challenging the 21 January Assembly 
polls. And, in order to elicit the support 
of the national Opposition parties and 
seek legal advice, the two leaders have 
recently visited New Delhi. The peti¬ 
tion, Laldenga said, would highlight, 
among other things, “the blatant misuse 
of official machinery” during the polls. 

Whatever be the fate of the election 
petition, the combined stir of the MNF 
and the PC has worried Lalthanhawla’s 
Congress(l) government. Though Lal¬ 
denga has strenuously denied that he 
has any plans of resurrecting insurgen¬ 
cy, an atmosphere of violence, mistrust 
and uncertainty prevails in the state. As 
a top police officia) in Aizawl put it: “The 
happy dayfe brought about by the Mizo 
accord are over. Anything can happen 
anytime.” 

Santami Qhoah/Aluwf 




Burnt bamboos amt broken chairs lying scattered at the alts of the tragedy: who Is responsible? 

The blazing inferno 


A devastating fire kills 50 
people at the Tisco 
plant in Jamshedpur 


HBHH “And here comes the Tin- 
plate tableau you have 
been eagerly waiting 
for...” announced the 
commentator from his 
makeshift balcony near 
■■Eil the main gate of the Tata 
Iron and £>teel Company (Tisco) in 
Jamshedpur. The date: 3 March. The 
time: 9.45 am. The occasion: the 150th 
anniversary celebrations of Jamsetji 
Nusserwanji Tata, the founder of the 



Tata empire. Already, 13 out of the 26 
colourful floats had passed by and the 
9000-odd spectators gathered inside the 
Tisco premises were eagerly waiting for 
the rest to arrive. 

Naturally, no one noticed the red glow 
at the top of the VIP shamiana, under 
which some 1000 men, women and 
children, mosdy top executives of Tisco 
and their family, were seated. And, in 
less than a minute, the entire gallery 
turned into a blazing inferno with every¬ 
one running helter skelter to escape the 
devastating fire. Twelve people died on 
the spot and four more succumbed to 
their injuries on way to the Tata Main 
Hospital. Those injured were rushed to 
nearby clinics and at the time of going to 

E s the death toll had risen to 50. 

y more are still battling for life with 
various degrees of bum injuries. 

Recalled a Tisco public relations offic¬ 
er, who was witness to the fire: “When I 
heard some people shouting 'fire, fire’, 1 
noticed there was some commotion in 
the top rows of the VIP gallery. As I ran, 
my attention was drawn to a small black 
circle formed on the cloth ceiling...and 
then I saw the leaping flames. Honestly, 
the fire looked very innocuous initially 
and one could not have expected it 
would wreck the havoc it eventually did. 
Everything was over in a few 
seconds...” Raja Chowdhury, a free¬ 
lance photographer, felt the same: “I 
have never seen fire spread so quickly 
and suddenly.” * 

In fact, most of the eye-witnesses 
were suprised at the speed with which 
the fire spread. Apparently, a strong 
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wind and the cane and plastic chairs on 
the galleries helped the fire to engulf the 
whole gallery. Although the Tisco 
firetenders were pressed into service 
immediately, most of those who witnes¬ 
sed the holocaust say that the fire died 
down as suddenly as it had started. And, 
all of them are intrigued by the feet that 
the people sitting in the elite stands, 
were so slow to react. 

The grim incident, described by Rilssi 
Mody, chairman and managing director 
of Tisco, as "unparalleled” in the history 
of the 75-year-old plant, shook the steel 
city. Bhagwat Jha Asad, who was then 
the chief minister of Bihar, rushed to 
Jamshedpur the same evening and 
directed the Singhbhum deputy commis¬ 
sioner, Shashikant Sharma, to hold an 
inquiry into the mishap. The chief minis¬ 
ter also requested the Tisco manage¬ 
ment to provide financial assistance to 
the victims. “No effort would be spared 
to alleviate the distress of the victims, ” 
assured Russi Mody, who personally 
supervised the rescue operations. 

Meanwhile, it is still baffling as to 
what caused the fire. While the inspec¬ 
tor general of police, Chhotanagpur 
range, Vijay Pratap Singh, promptly 
attributed it to electrical short circuit, 
such a possibility was ruled out by Russi 
Mody. Addressing a crowded press 
conference on 4 March, Mody said the 
fire could be the result of "mischief done 
by some miscreants”. According to him, 
the general foundry behind the VIP 
enclosure had three large open "win¬ 
dows” overlooking the VIP gallery ceil¬ 
ing, through which someone might have 
thrown a combustible article. 

However, there are many who are not 
convinced of Mody’s argument. Accord¬ 
ing to them, just before the fire started, 
there was a fireworks display by the 
security department of Tisco. The fore¬ 
nsic team which visited the site, is 
reported to have recovered some fire¬ 
works shells and other combustible arti¬ 
cles. The police have, in the meantime, 
lodged an FIR with the Bistupur police 
station in Jamshedpur against the Tata 
authorities under Section 304 IPC for 
causing death by negligence. 

Meanwhile, a team of doctors associ¬ 
ated with Tata Main Hospital are work¬ 
ing round the clock treating the victims. 
Specialists have also been flow in from 
Delhi to assist the local doctors. The 
Tata management, it seems, is doing 
everything possible to help the victims. 
But although the Tisco authorities have 
announced that it would organise similar 
celebrations next year, the people of the 
steel dty will find it difficult to forget the 
nightmare. 

Klran RatmlunlUm&hmlpur 


Hate thy neighbour 


Christian fishermen face 

|. social discrimination 

• ..... 

Ironically enough, in 
»ijpPWEi| Kerala, a state with a 
sizeable Christian popula- 

tion, the precept “Love 

IP*! thy neighbour as thyself’ 
seems largely forgotten. 

Or why else would the 
poor Catholic fishermen of Fathimapur- 
am, a small village just 2 km away from 
the Kerala government secretariat in 
Trivandrum, face social, religious and 
economic persecution? Their low social 
standing seems to be the only factor that 
denies them the right to receive Com-- 
munion, attend Holy Mass, or even bury 
their dead at the nearby St. Andrews 
Church. 

The controversy sparked off with the 
fishermen being served evacuation 
notices. True, the land on which they 
live does not belong to them but they are 
not “squatters" either. The former 
bishop of Trivandrum, the late Peter 
Bernard Perreira, who hailed from the 
fishing community, set up the Marianad 


Meanwhile, many social and quasi- 
governmental organisations came for¬ 
ward to alleviate the plight of the 
fishermen. Through their combined 
efforts, the fishermen managed' fo. buy 
five per cent of the land in the village. 
The state-sponsored Matsyafed (a body 
set up for the welfare of fishermen) even 
offered housing loans and plots. After 
protracted discussions between the rep¬ 
resentatives of the St. Andrews parish 
and the Fathimapuram fishermen in the 
presence of mediators from social and 
secular organisations, a compromise 
was finally agreed upon—20 out of the 
60 houses meant originally for discrimin¬ 
ated fishermen would be allotted to 
deserving fishermen from the St. 
Andrews parish. 

Construction of the long-awaited 
houses commenced in December last 
year. The residents of Fathimapuram 
flocked to the site with crosses and 
rosaries but then merriment and the 
expectations of a better future were 
short-lived. For, since then, the fisher¬ 
men have had to live with violence and 
uncertainty: the entire village has been 
ransacked, their fishing equipment des¬ 
troyed, and the road from the village to. 



The Fathimapuram village: scene of rivalry 


Community Development Project to 
promote the interests of fishermen. One 
of the programmes under the project 
was the resettlement of poor fishermen 
from overcrowded villages to relatively 
spacious ones. The migration started as 
early as 1960 when a colony was set up 
on the shore near St. Andrews. 

However, the settlement was pushed 
back to its present location at Fathima¬ 
puram at the instigation of local resi¬ 
dents. The well-to-do Catholics, who 
are stalwarts of the community, even 
imposed a ban on the sale of land to 
fishermen. This move, it is alleged, had 
the blessings of the clergy. 


the sea-shore blocked. The Fathimapur¬ 
am Action Council, formed after the 
violence, has done little to instill confi¬ 
dence in the panic-stricken fishermen. 

The plea by the chairman of the 
Action Council, A. Dennis, to all the 
church dignitaries in the state to come 
forward and help the fishermen seems to 
have fallen on deaf ears. Even the 
intervention of Father Benedict Mar 
Gregorios, the Archbishop of Trivan¬ 
drum who is also president of the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India, 
was of no avail. 

Swaroopa KartharVifvwN/fum 
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“Insurance is the last thing I need.” 

A few moments later, he lost a leg 
Two weeks later, the medical bills and his absence from work was telling on his income. 

Moral of the story is that there are times when you are not sure where you are treading N 

It is for such unforeseen contingencies that New India Assurance provides for with different schemes like the. 

Personal Accident Insurance and others 

New India believes in being more than just an inouiance company, it believes in being a loyal friend, philosopher 

and guide to you in times of distress and otherwise 

More than sixty five years have passed since New India first started helping people help themselves A tradition 
which continues No wonder New India has retained for itself the number one spot over the years 
Pioneers in the field, they have launched various innovative schemes like the Unborn Child Welfare Scheme and 
Cancer Insurance Policy and even a policy covering kidney failure 
' is New India's firm belief that insurance can be beneficial to every aspect of living and for people from all walks of life. 
And New India's agents are more than just insurance salesmen, they reflect the company's commitment to 
professional but personalised service So much so that he'll be there wherever and whenever you need a 

shoulder to lean on 

There are few things you can depend upon in this age of uncertainty. 

New India is certainly one of them 


I-1 

I would like to know more about the schemes offered by New India Assurance I 

Name __ _ j 

Address. 


Tet 



Mail this coupon to' New India Assurance Co Ltd, Publicity Dept, New India Assurance Bldg., 87 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay 400023 
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The power of the people 


A mass agitation forces 
BALCO to shelve its bauxite 
mining project 

“The BALCO demon” is 
now part of the folklore in' 
Orissa’s Gandhamardan 
area inhabited by tribals 
arid Harijans. Dramatic 
performances de¬ 

picting the public sector 
Bharat Aluminium Company (BALCO) 
as a devil out to devour the inhabitants 
are a big attraction for the villagers, who 
have renewed their pledge to lay down 
their lives rather than allow a project to 
destroy the ecology and rob them of 
their traditional means of livelihood in 
the densely-wooded Gandhamardan Hill. 
The popular agitation is so deeply en¬ 
trenched among the 50,000 residents of 
the area that BALCO has been forced to 
shelve its Gandhamardan bauxite mining 


Chief minister J.B. Patnalk: playing safe 

project for the last three years. The 
company has already spent about Rs 20 
crores and will probably have to pay a 
farther eight crores if its contractors 
succeed in their attempts to extract 
compensation for their losses due to the 
suspension of the project. 

Unlike the Baliapal and Chandipur 
movements against die setting up of the 
missile-launching sites, the agitation at 
Gandhamardan, on the border of the 
Sambalpur-Bolangir districts, is totally 
free of political influence. The Gandha¬ 
mardan Suraksha Yuva Parishad headed 
by a young firebrand woman, Pankajini 


Rout, which has been spearheading die 
agitation, has intentionally kept the poli¬ 
tical parties out of its fold. However, at 
the same time the Parishad welcomes all 
political parties to champion the cause of 
the movement. The movement, with its 
slogan “BALCO Hatao, Gandhamardan 
Bachhao, "has become so powerful that 
the local Congress(I) MP, Dr Krupasin- 
dhu Bhoi, and the local Congress(I) 
MLA, Satya Bhusan Sahu, who were 
once ardent advocates for the BALCO 
project, have now done an about-face 
and stated that it should be scrapped as 
the local people are opposed to it. 

The Yuva Parishad’s main adviser, 
Bhabani Shankar Hota’s argument, "Hu¬ 
man life is costlier than a handful of 
bauxite," has proved difficult to be set 
aside easily. The agitationists have been 
pointing out that the implementation of 
the project, including the mining opera¬ 
tions, would destroy the flora and fauna 
of the area and cause the hill streams to 
dry up. This destruction of the ecological 
balance will be accompanied by the toss 


of hundreds of species of medicinal 
plants. Further, the temples on the hill 
would be endangered. The agitationists 
have already photographed the famous 
Nrusinghanath temple which has 
been damaged by the blastings. In fact, 
the religious sentiment associated with 
the shrines is a major factor behind the 
snowballing of the agitation. The Nru¬ 
singhanath temple attracts lakhs of pil¬ 
grims from western Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh every year. 

The Yuva Parishad members and 
volunteers have forced the BALCO 
personnel and contractors to move out 



The pollc* confront the agitator*: victory of 

the masses 


of Gandhamardan by erecting barricades 
on the road leading up the hill. They 
have even physically resisted the felling 
of trees. With men, women and children 
totally involved in the resistance move-* 
ment, the J.B. Patnaik government has 
withdrawn the police force from the area 
to avoid confrontation with the agitators. 
At Patnaik’s instance, the Centre 
appointed a committee, headed by Prof. 
B.D. Nag Chaudhuri, to look into the 
environmental aspect of the project. Hie 
panel okayed the project but wanted 
BALCO to take adequate measures to 
protect the environment. The Yuva 
Parishad, however, objected to the com¬ 
mittee’s “haphazard" study of the prob¬ 
lems and, later, the local elected Con- 
gress(l) representatives of the area 
accused BALCO of having failed to 
ensure sufficient ecological safeguards 
as suggested by the Nag Chaudhuri 
panel. 

J.B. Patnaik had no alternative but to 
call meetings attented by government 
officiah BALCO, the Yuva Parishad and 
the elected Congress(I) representatives 
during the last nine months to find a way 
out of the deadlock. As the agitation' 
leaders and elected . representatives 
firm, opposed the project, the chief 
minister concluded the discussions 
saying that he would hold talks with the 
Union steel and mines minister M.L. 
Fotedar about the project’s future. 
While the stalemate is likely to continue 
till after the polls, informed quarters are 
of the view that the project has been 
virtually scrapped. As for the political 
fallout of the agitation, the PCC(I) presi¬ 
dent, K.C. Lenka, has reportedly told 
Rajiv Gandhi that the ruling party was 
likely to lose some seats in the Gandha¬ 
mardan area. in Balasore district (be¬ 
cause of the Baliapal and Chandipur 
issues, and in Kalahandi district, due to 
the famine. 

Sarada P. Nanda/Bhubaneswar 
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Adding 
to our string ot 


/more cities 
Service-Centres. 


Shriram arrives at Agra, 

Baroda, Indore, Jaipur and Kanpur. 

More and more transport operators all over India are keen to 
avail of Shriram’s hire-purchase finance schemes. 

More and more depositors all over India are keen to welcome 
Shriram to their places to avail of the excellent service and 
security that their deposit schemes offer. 

With the opening of branches at Agra, Baroda, Indore, Jaipur and 
Kanpur, Shriram is happy to meet this demand and extend its 
frontiers in Northern and Western cities. 


My Shriram mvestme. 

| mm ~ Adtnn. Office: Mookambika Complex. (Ill Floor), 
J*'\ S PrW 4, Lady Desikachar! Road. (Entrance : 

/ C.F. RamaswamyRoad). Mylapore, Madras4. 
jsPh: 74960/77463/73768. 


Investments Ltd. 


NEW BRANCHES: 

• B-83. Raman Marg. 

Titak Nagar, Jaipur 302 004. 
Ph: 47810 P.P. 

• Block 32. F/7, Sanjay Place. 
Agra 282 002 

• 57. 1 Floor. 

Shriram Chambers. 

Opp. Circull House. 

R.C. Dutt Road. 

Baroda 390 005. 

• 129, Regal Cinema Building. 
Mall Road. Kanpur 208 004. 

• 307. Cheiak Centre. 

RNT Marg. Indore 452 001. 


Shriram: Managed by innovative professionals. 


Rough ride 

Opposition stalwart Biju 
Patnaik’s free trips on the 
CM’s aircraft raise eyebrows 

The whispered worries 
are giving way to cries of 
disbelieving rage. Has the 
Janata Dal patriarch, Bjju 
Patnaik, secretly sold out 
to Congress(I) chief 
minister Janaki Ballav 
Patnaik in the autumn of his career? The 
Janata Dal’s Young Turks are suspicious. 
Why has the veteran leader vetoed the 
holding of another "Save Orissa” cam¬ 
paign or the district and block level mass 
contact programmes, they ask. Equally 
upset are a considerable number of 
Congress® dissidents. Why, they ask, 
is Biju Patnaik accompanying Cabinet 
ministers on their official tours in the 
CM’s private jet? 

Both the Patnaiks have been strange- 
,ly evasive and their joint attempt to 
sidestep the plane issue has only added 
to the suspicion that they have agreed to 
tolerate each other till the next election. 
Congress® dissident leader and former' 1 
Cabinet minister Hemananda Biswal has 
already accused the CM of "handing 
over power to the Janata Patnaik”. The 
CM’s rejoinder to the charge that Biju 
Patnaik had become a high-flying buddy 
of his Cabinet colleagues was weak and 
disjointed. By allowing Biju to travel 
with ministers in his private plane he had 
“injected confusion in the Opposition 
ranks," he said. 

Biswal and his supporters are not 
convinced. He reminded Congress® 
legislators that Biju Patnaik had twice 
held public meetings in western Orissa 
denouncing the Congress® after getting 
a ‘free ride’ on the CM’s plane. Bjju's 
first trip was with industries and health 
minister Niranjan Patnaik who got off at 
Jharsuguda, while he carried on to 
Rourkela. Immediately after alighting, 
the Janata leader lambasted the ruling 
party at a “Save Orissa” rally organised 
by the Yuva Janata. 

His tirade continued in Sambaipur 
where he addressed a series of public 
meetings and Janata rallies after jetting 
in there with minister of state for mining 
and geology, Mohan Nag. That Biju 
Patnaik got off the plane to a rousing 
welcome by partymen while the Cabinet 
minister quietly slunk away to the side¬ 
lines, was demeaning for the Congres- 
s®, said BiswaL 
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A lair share of power 


all-women pandjayat is 
Jbrmed in Pitgarh 


Ambitious schemes and 
tall promises notwith¬ 
standing, the concept of 
women’s liberation has 
largely remained a fad of 
the urban elite. Even to¬ 
day, in most parts of the 
country, the rural woman remains 
steeped in superstition and ignorance 
with men presiding over their destiny. 
But a quiet revolution is taking place in 
the nondescript village of Pitgarh in the 
Dhar district of Madhya Pradesh. The 
women of the remote hamlet have joined 
hands to fight the age-old dominance of 
men by forming an all-women panchayat, 
the only one of its kind in the country. 

Not that the representation of women 
in panchayats is something unpre¬ 
cedented. In fact, 30 per cent of the 
seats in village panchayats are reserved 
for the underprivileged: scheduled 
tribes, scheduled castes and women. 
But this quota was hardly ever filled up 
and women rarely took part in the 
ctecision-making process. 

A recent government circular, howev¬ 
er, enthused the womenfolk of Pitgarh 
to come forward and take active part in 
the running of their village affairs. In 
response to Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s emphasis on the need to initiate 
schemes for the uplift of rural women, 
the Madhya Pradesh government de¬ 
cided to reserve ten per cent of the 
sarpanch's post in the 23,500-odd pan¬ 
chayats of the state exclusively for 
women. Pitgarh's women grabbed the 
opportunity and formed a 13-member 
panchayat with a coy Surendra Kunwar 
Lai Singh Pawar as the sarpanch. 

But the task of persuading simple 
village belles to join the panchayat was 
not an easy one. The women of the 
village used to meet each other every 
week at the bhqjan keertan sabha held in 
the local mandir. Surendra Kunwar util¬ 
ised the occasion to campaign for a 
panchayat run only by women. And 
when most of them seemed eager about 
the idea, Surendra Kunwar conveyed 
the message to the outgoing sarpanch, 
who happened to be her husband, and 
the block development officer of Badna- 
war. “Both of them welcomed the prop¬ 
osal and asked us to go ahead with our 
plans,” recalled Kunwar. 

The BDO of Badnawar, B.C. Kan un- 



go, who played a key role in the affair, is- 
confident about the success of the pan- 
d&byaL In fact, the government official 
felt that the new body would be able to 
function more effectively as it does not 
owe allegiance to any political party. 

Lai Singh Pawar, the former sarpanch 
who headed the Pitgarh panchayat for 20 
long years, is also optimistic. “The 
women of our area are a conservative 
lot. It would have been difficult for then 
to take part in the working of a pan¬ 
chayat dominated by men. That is why 
we okayed the proposal of forming a 
panchayat with only women members,” 
he explained. 

The Pitgarh panchayat members have 



Sarpanch Surendra Kunwar: optimistic 

already taken their job seriously. The 
women have put their heads together 
and chalked out a 28-point programme to 
be executed over a five-year period. 
The panchayat has, however, decided to 
lay more stress on areas which were 
neglected in the past: providing drinking 
water, construction of public toilets and 
initiating adult education schemes. 

While most of the villagers are excited 
over the new experiment, the new 
sarpanch is aware of the difficult task 
ahead. Said a guarded Surendra Kun¬ 
war, “It is too early to write us off. Let 
the men wait and watch how we func¬ 
tion." But, regardless of whether Kun¬ 
war and her colleagues succeed or fail, 
they have at least made the women of 
Pitgarh aware of the fact that they too 
have a role to play outside the confines 
of their homes. 

Ada Sixtm/flfprt 
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AVIATION 


The Russian invasion 


Airlines in India are looking to the USSR for augmenting their fleet 


I ndian aviation is going through its 
most troubled times ever. But plans 
are being developed on a war footing 
to pull India's airlines out of the nosedive 
they have gone into during the last few 
months. 

A large part of the plans are concen¬ 
trated around the Russian planes which 
are likely to become the newcomers on 
the Indian aviation scene. In the next 
few months the IL-62, one of the new 
generation Russian airliners, is likely to 
be making a test flight to India. The 
Russians hope to sell at least three 


Heading for India 


The Tupolev 
TU-204: Indian 
Airlines is Hkely to 
buy at least ten of 
the latest generation 
Soviet aircraft in the 
next few years 


IL-62s to Air-India and they are pulling 
out ail the stops in their marketing 
effort. 

But that is not all. The civil aviation 
ministry is doing its best to expand and 
rationalise the working of India's civil 
aviation organisations from Indian Air¬ 
lines and Air-India to Vayudoot and the 
fledgling Pawan Hans. In addition, it is 
trying to squeeze more money for 
bodies like the National Airports Author¬ 
ity (NAA) and the International Airports 




The Mil Ml-17: At 
least ten of these 
military helicopters 
to be bought for 
Pawan Hans for 
operations in the 
hilly states 


The Yakovlev 
Yak-42: Vayudoot 
intends to acquire 
two/three of these 
medium-range 
fransport planes 



The Ilyushin IL-62: 
The Russians hope 
to sell three of these 
long-range airliners 
to Air-India ■ 


The Antonov 
AN-28: Vayudoot 
plans to buy 30 
seven teen-sea ter 
planes In the next 
five years. The 
Russian AN -28 is 


a strong contender 
with the 
L-401 



Authority of India (IAAI) which are going 
ahead frill steam with building new 
airports and expanding the existing 
ones. 

Some of the biggest plans centre 
around Indian Airlines which has had one 
of its worst years ever and has been the 
target of a stream of criticism...During 
the next few months the airline will be 
getting the first of a new fleet of 
Airbuses. Indian Airlines officials hope to 
put the worst of the chaos of the last few 
months behind them once the new 
planes start arriving. 

For the long run, Indian Airlines is 
also studying the Russian option careful¬ 
ly. In the middle of March, they will be 
getting two Russian planes which will 
operate on lease between major'metro¬ 
politan centres. And these may only be 
the first of many. Over the next few 
years Indian Airlines is likely to be 
getting at least 10 TU-204s, the newest 
generation Soviet aircraft. 


Some of the biggest 


plans centre around 


_ Indian Airlines which 
has had one of its 
worst years ever... 
^)nce theTU-204s start 
_arriving IA will be able 
to put the worst of the 
_ chaos of recent 
months behind them 


Indian Airlines is not the only orga¬ 
nisation looking towards the Russians 
for their future needs. Both Pawan Hans 
and Vayudoot are also likely to be buying 
Russian aircraft. An Indian delegation 
has recently discussecKhe possibility of 
buying MI-17 helicopters from the Rus¬ 
sians for use at high altitudes. If the 
plans work out, India will be buying at 
least 10MI-17s from the Russians and 
will be keeping the options open for 
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another five. Civil aviation ministry offi¬ 
cials say that the helicopter, which has 
been widely used in the military, is the 
best solution for the country’s needs in 
the hilly states. . 

The country’s third airline».Vayudo«itr 
is also hatching big plans for tfyg future.' 
In the next one month or so a final 
decision is expected on the airline's long 
delayed plans to buy a new fleet of 
30-seater planes. Among the four main 
contenders for the long overdue decision 
are three European contenders: the 
French ATR, the British ATP, and the 
Canadian Dash 8. Vayudoot is likely to 
be getting six planes this year and a total 
of 22 over the next five years. It will also 
be taking options on 13 .more planes. 

. In addition, Vayudoot is looking to the 
Eastern bloc for its smaller planes. The 
two planes in this race are the Russian 
AN-28 and the Czechoslovak L-401. 
The Czechs are reportedly extremely 
eager to sell the.. L-401 which .s a 
17-seater and has already been sold to 
countries like Denmark. At least 30 
17-seater planes are likely to be bought 
when a final decision is taken. The 
Russians are thought to be the favourite 
for this race and tljere is even a 
possibility that the AN-28 will be pro¬ 
duced by Hindustan Aeronautics Li¬ 
mited. But this agreement depends on’ 
the Russians agreeing to buy back 
spares. 

Besides this, Vayudoot is also spread¬ 
ing its wings and will be buying two or 
three Russian Yak-42s which will run 
between major metropolitan centres like 
Delhi and Bombay. Vayudoot has 
already begun flying between centres 
like Madras and Bangalore and it may 
extend its operations to other centres to 
enable Indian Airlines to concentrate its 
activities. 

However, if the aviation sector is due 
to take a big leap, the infrastructure also 
needs to be prepared for it. The NAA 
has recently been sanctioned Rs 72 
crores to install new navigational aids on 
a war footing. Here also, the govern¬ 
ment is testing out Russian radar and 
there is a possibility that a large order 
will be placed with the Russians. The 
NAA is also going full steam ahead 
building new airports and the next one 
scheduled to come up is in Pondicherry. 

The IAAI meanwhile is also ‘going 
Russian’ like the rest of the civil aviation 
sector and is trying to win a contract to 
extend Tashkent airport. The IAAI is 
pinning its hopes on winning the Tash- 
kentcontract,for this will enable it to win 
contracts to build several new Russian 
airports. Besides, several Indian orga¬ 
nisations are in the running to set up a 
flight kitchen and a hotel at Tashkent. 


But while big pfyis are on the anvil, 
the civil aviation sector is not out of the 
woods yet by any stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion. The last sue months have seen a 
series of accidents which have thrown a 
^gaH over the entire ^sector. The most 
-recent Pawan Hans‘ crash led to the 
entire Westland-30 fleet being grounded 
for checks. Even after 10 days, only one 
or two helicopters were airborne. And 
the inquiry into the crash is thought to 
be likely to establish that it was either a 
design or material flaw which caused the 
accident. Extensive checks are now 
being carried out on the tail rotor of the 
helicopter which failed. 


The inquiry into the Ahmedabad crash 
has also presented its report which is 
likely to be tabled in the present session 
of Parliament. The probe is believed to 
have placed most of the blame on the 
pilot but it is also thought to have been 
critical of fhe weather reports received 
by the pilot and also the navigational aids 
at Ahmedabad airport. 

The fact is that while the next year is 
likely to be a growth year for the aviation 
sector, everyone concerned is likely to 
be fighting hard to manage the changes. 
If they are able to cope, the sky will be 
the limit. 

Farm Balakriahnan/Atew MM 
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The pub goes Asian 

Nazmu Virani is not only Britain's leading pub owner, but is 
also fast pushing his way to the top of the property market 


T he trouble with millionaire property 
entrepreneur Nazmu Virani is his 
telephone: it rings every minute and all 
conversation stops, inevitably at some 
significant point. Only after the soft- 
spoken businessman answers his cal¬ 
lers 4 -a journalist from 
the Financial Times, 
an agent from Wall 
Street, a sharehol¬ 
der from Bel- 
lhaven—is the inter¬ 
view resumed. Till 
his secretary 
announces the next 



The urgency isn't sui prising. Koity- 
year old Virani has not only speeded his 
way into Britain’s property market, but 
the teetotaller from East Africa has also 
snatched from the British their last 
domain the pub. With some quick cal¬ 
culations. and an inherited 
knack for business, the 
Asian has recently bought 
back for £18 million a 
brewery that he had sold 
just two years back for 
£25 million. 

Now, with a total of 
544 pubs, a chain of 
hotels and office blocks in 
prized London areas like 
Grosvenor Place, 
Piccadilly and Ken- 
sington High 
Street, Virani is 
firmly on the prop¬ 
erty map, rubbing 
shoulders with 
such British 


Nazmu Virani: 
Brltaln’a 
brawary king 
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stalwarts as Heron International, 
Mountleigh Group and British Leyland. 

Priv.-tely, he remains a modest man. 
Describing himself as someone “from 
the jungles of Africa”, Virani never 
hesitates to point out how he and his 
family were expelled from East Africa 
and arrived penniless in Britain 17 years 
ago. Virani is grateful to his community 
of Ismaili Muslims for the position he has 
reached today. 

Publicly, in the tough-talking world of 
business, Virani is out to beat the rest. 
“It's not easy when one has a brown 
skin,” he told Sunday. “It takes double 
the effort to get the confidence of the 
bankers, double the effort to get a loan, 
and double the effort to survive. The 
British don’t mind you owning a comer 
shop, but when you drive in a chauffeur- 
driven Rolls, and tell them how to run 



With a total of 544 
pubs, a chain of hote ls 
and prized London 
areas, Virani is firmly 
on the property map, 
rubbing shoulders 
with such British 
stalwarts as Heron 
International, 
IVIou ntleigh G roup and 
British Leyland 


their business, they don’t like it.” 

However, Virani sees this as a tem¬ 
porary phase. "The next generation of 
Asians will do even better," he says. 
“They will be double advantaged—first¬ 
ly, they have been educated here and in 
that respect are equal to the British. 
Secondly, they have the natural business 
instinct and the backing of their com¬ 
munity which the British kids don’t have. 
Mark my words, 20 years from now, 
Asians will be right on top of the 
business world.” 

Family backing is something Virani 
always emphasises. Control Securities, 
the property and leisure group that he 
heads, is an all-family affair. While Naz- 
mu Virani himself is the chairman and 
chief executive, brothers A.G. Virani 
and Zul Virani are managing directors of 
the property and leisure sections re¬ 
spectively. 

Virani's keen entrepreneurship leaves 
no one with any doubts. It was with a 
single shop in Hast Dulwich near London 


that his family began after being expefled 
from Idi Amin’s Uganda. Soon the busi¬ 
ness expanded to 16 stores and gradual¬ 
ly to a wholesale operation. In 1982, the 
Viranis entered the hotel business with 
bed and breakfast accommodations at 
Victoria in central London. "We ran 
these hotels with the warmth that only 
Asians can,” said Virani. “It was reputed 
that in our bed-and-breakfast accom¬ 
modations, you didn’t need to eat lunch: 
the breakfast itself was so filling.” 

From hotels to pubs, and Virani 
acquired Beilhaven Brewery in Scotland 
in 1984. The brewery was running at a 
heavy loss—it obviously needed a 
businessman like Nazmu to tap potential 
pub-owners in the area around the 
brewery and enter into a cosy arrange¬ 
ment. By guaranteeing bank bans for 
them, he got them the ownership of the 
pubs. In return, they sold his Beilhaven 
beer over the bar. "Overnight the beer 
producdon shot up to almost 50,000 
barrels,” said Virani. “And I hadn’t 
invested any money at all.” 

In 1986, Virani had to sell off his 
shares in Beilhaven after the conserva¬ 
tive property establishment in London 
told him he could not combine property 
business and breweries. That came as a 
blessing in disguise. He had to concen¬ 
trate on Control Securities—vigorously 
trimming its fat—and, not surprisingly, 
it turned into a quarter-billion-pound 


turnover dream company. 

Dramatically, on the other hand, Bel- 
lhaven languished in its new lands. 
Production fell to 25 per cent of the 
lQQ,00Q-bait$l, capacity, and in 1988 
Nazmu Virani got behind the Bellhayen 
bar once again, this time buying it back 
for a song. Now, Virani is confident thdt 
production will shoot up again. His plans 
are simple—by selling Beilhaven beer 
through the 544 pubs owned by Control 
Securities, he aims to touch the full 
capacity mark by 1989-end. It’s not only 
the profits Virani has brought back— 
alongwith the brewery his famed Midas 
touch has seen the return of a bunch of 
grateful Scottish employees who had left 
when he sold off Beilhaven. Keeping 
workers happy is part of Virani's enter¬ 
prise and a percentage of the bottom line 
goes to them. 

Though India doesn’t figure yet in his 
scheme of things, Virani says he would 
be very interested in entering the sub¬ 
continent's potential market as well. His 
special target area may well be Gujarat 
and his native Porbander. 

For the present, the man who is 
described in Britain’s press as the one to 
buy “good rubbish” feeding off the 
“titbits handed down by bigger players 
such as Heron and Mountleigh” is ready 
to take the bull by the horns. 

Shrabani Bmtul London 


( MEDIA 

The race for NRSIV 

There is aflutter in media circles over IMRB-MARG and 
ORG planning to bring out independent National 
Readership Surveys 


C onsumerism has finally come of age. 

With that, advertisers are spending 
close to a whopping Rs 1,000 crores to 
peddle their products. And since TV 
advertising has in recent years become 
the most potent advertising medium, 
media planners are having to think more 
than ever before—to reach the max¬ 



imum number of potential buyers. To 
help them in their job, the National 
Readership Survey (NRS), since 1970, 
has served as the textbook of media 
planners to gauge the readership value 
of various publications. But ail of a 
sudden, the high-profile media world is 
in a tizzy—over the prospect of NRS IV 
having two parents. Commented Sylves¬ 
ter daCunha of daCunha Associates: 
“The development has taken the indus¬ 
try’s breath away.” 

The IMRB-MAJ?G combine was origi¬ 
nally scheduled to bring out the long- 
needed NRS IV. But,*tiow, the Baroda- 
based ORG (Operations Research 
Group) has sprung a surprise by 
announcing that it would be bringing out 
its independent NRS IV, and that it 
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would beat IMRB-MARG to it. Despite 
the rumpus over die possibility of two 
NRS lVs, the fact remains that ORG 
happens to be the pioneer of NRS, 
having brought out NRS I in 1970. After 
an eight- year interregnum, NRS II was 
brought out in 1977-78, this time by 
IMRB. And NRS III was released in 
1983, it being a joint effort of IMRB and 
ORG. 

IMRB and MARG first announced 
that they would come out with NRS IV in 
1987; then it was pushed back to 
mid-1988, but there is no sign of it yet. 
The delay has become a subject of 
concern and heated debate in media 
research circles in the last few months. 
As one market research executive put 
it: “Publications were held to ransom in 
the absence of the NRS. Media planners 
were having to work on the basis of 
seven-year-old data.” 

“That is when we decided to get into 
the act and come out with NRS IV, ” says 
Raghu Roy, deputy general manager, 
ORG, obviously hinting at the delay on 
the part of their rivals. He adds: “We are 
giving potential buyers of our NRS IV 
the delivery date—June 1989.” 

Interestingly, the ORG-NRS will be 
going rural. Claiming to have done a lot 
of spadework, Roy says: “We are start¬ 
ing with the Hindi belt because that is 
where 45 per cent of the population 
resides. Today, the rural consumer is 
very strong, and we intend to cover 650 
villages. Tile full cost of the Hindi belt 
survey will be Rs 30,000.” 

Clarifying the reasons for the delay in 
their survey, Praveen Tripathi, general 
manager, MARG, and Thomas Puliyel of 
IMRB, say that the "essential reason for 
the delay is funding. The second factor 
was that the technical committee which 
sets the guidelines for the methodology 
to be followed decided that the new 
social grade system would have to be 
included. And this was available only last 
month.” Puliyel explains that the social 
grade system would give a better in¬ 
come profile of a reader and take care of 
inaccuracies in stated incomes. 

The IMRB-MARG survey has also 
come in for criticism for charging an 
entry fee from publications who want to 
be included in the survey. Some publica¬ 
tions have even termed this as black¬ 
mail “But how else do you have a a t-pff 
point?” questions Puliyel. He adds, "Be¬ 
sides, we intend to conduct one lakh 
interviews, and given the cost of Rs 100 
per interview, the NRS IV will cost us 
Rs 1 crore.” 

However. ORG’s Raghu Roy feels that 
this figure ia on the high side. Says he: 
"For that amount we could do two 
national readership surveys and still i 



Raghu Roy: confidant of boating IMRB 


make a neat profit of Rs 20 lakhs. We 
will be spending around Rs 50 lakhs and 
hope to end up with a profit of Rs 10 
lakhs. Our cost will be only Re 1 per call, 
and the sample size will be 30,000 for 
the Hindi belt and 75,000 for the entire 
country.” 

And as a clincher, Roy says, “We 
have no entrance fee. We went to the 
field, invested Rs 10 lakhs, did the basic 
groundwork, and then approached pub¬ 
lications to buy our product. It's all a 
game of marketing and selling.” 

Obviously, ORG has upstaged IMRB- 
MARG in the funding aspects. Com¬ 
ments Puliyel, “In the West, publica¬ 
tions finance the readership surveys. In 
India there is no such system." To raise 
funds for the Rs l-crore,28-volume NRS 
IV—a cost few research organisations 
can afford—IMRB-MARG expect the 
318 publishers to finance 50 per cent of 
the project cost with 30 per cent coming 
from advertising agencies, and the ba¬ 
lance being recovered from sale of the 
survey to advertisers. 

To make things hotter for IMRB- 
MARG, ORG is even offering a discount 
of 10 per cent to participants in their 
survey till 15 March. And a confident 
Roy claims he will make a clean sweep 
with the agencies. He even ventures to 


To make things Hotter 
for IMRB-MARG, 
ORG is o f fering a 
discount of 10 per 
cent to participants in 
their survey. And it is 
confident of making a 
clean sweep 
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raise doubts about whether IMRB- 
MARG will eventually go ahead with 
their NRS. And that, precisely, is the 
million-doilar question in the minds of 
media planners, publishers and their 
marketing executives, who seem to be 
divided in' their loyalties. Says Helen 
Anchan, associate director, media plan¬ 
ning, Lintas, "Hie IMRB-MARG people 
did tak e unduly long, and ORG has 
suddenly come up doing the Hindi belt as 
it claims. One does not know how 
practical this will be.” 

Giving a different view, Srinivas 
Prabhu of Clarion says: “I am not sure of 
the confusion. But ORG did pioneer the 
NRS concept and they have the research 
apparatus. I think it will be interesting 



for the media people who will have a 
brand choice for the first time.” 


But what is also worrying advertising 
executives is the possibility of contradic¬ 
tions in case both the surveys finally see 
the light of day. With different sample 
designs and methodology, the findings 
haveevery chanceof being at odds with 
each other in the two NRS IVs. For the 
time being, it remains an expensive race 
between the two leading market re¬ 
search .organisations —unless of 
course one throws in the towel. 

Olga limn Bombay 
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W hile municipal corpora 
tions in most metrOpo 


titan cities are finding it diffi¬ 
cult to maintain roads and 
provide basic amenities, 
Bangalore has hit upon a 
novel scheme. In December 
last, Lavelle Road,which 
houses the corporate head¬ 
quarters of the United 


tious beautification plans— 
new street lighting, fountains 
and broad roads are only 
some, of the points they are 
willing to discuss at this junc¬ 
ture. which means corporate 
citizens who choose to adopt 
other Bangalore roads may 
have a tough job keeping up 
with the UBites. 



The UBoffleM 


Breweries group,was handed 
over to the company for 
keeps. The name has since 
been changed to Vital Mallya 
Road and ail headaches of 
road repair maintenance et al 
have devolved on the com¬ 
pany. On its part, the com¬ 
pany has chalked out ambi- 


m 


hitches Sam Pit- 
roda is now set to take over 
as the head of the Telecom¬ 
munications Commission 
which will be the supreme 
body controlling the coun¬ 
try's telecommunications 
sector. But hectic wrangling 
is Bt3! soing on over the 


exact role Pitroda will be 
playing and who else win be 
making it to the commission. 

But one thing appears to 
be certain. The Telecom 
Commission wilt have a lot of 
power which the department 
of telecommunications (DoT) 
lacked. For one, it will be 
controlled by Pitroda whose 


clout in government is un¬ 
questioned. Besides, it will 
have control over the entire 
telecommunications sector. 
This includes public sector 
corporation Bee the Indian 
Telephone Industries (ITT) 
and Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Ltd (MTNL) ami also 
others like Hindustan Cables 
which is presently under the 
ministry of industry. 

Pitroda will certainly be 
calling the shots but a num¬ 
ber of others will also be 
playing a major role in the 
commission. Amongst those 
in the running are U. D.N. 
Rao, the managing director 
of ITI, and M.P. Shukla, the 
chief of Mahanagar Tele¬ 
phones. And with Pitroda 
taking charge at the top, it 
should end some of the bitter 
internecine battles which 
have overtaken the telecom¬ 
munications industry over 
the last few years. 


1o (M/iaffiik 

A dark horse has come to 
the fore at Indian Air¬ 
lines. Arvind Pande, direc¬ 
tor, planning, at the Steel 
Authority of India (SAIL), is 
the man who is now slated to 
take charge ultimately at In¬ 
dian Airlines. Pande was one 
of the men interviewed re¬ 
cently for the top job in the 
airline. But, according to 
latest indications, Pande will 
get the number two spot in 
the corporation for the time 
being. The managing direc¬ 
tor’s job is likely to go to the 
favourite in the race, R. Pra¬ 
sad, one of the seniormost 
executives in the corpora¬ 
tion. But when he retires 
Pande will be taking over the 
controls from him. 



































IsmaB Merchant came to bxBa in 1987to 
shoot the Deceivers, a Shn (hat con¬ 
tains a scene of a woman becoming a 
sati. Unexpectedly, Merchant's project 
was linked with the controversy raging 
around the Roop Kanwar incident in 
Rajasthan, and he found himself 
embroiled in legal disputes. 


^ Jf^he 


-ML* he accusation being made 
against me was, apparently, mat my film 
misrepresented Indian culture. I couldn’t 
see how. Thuggee is a well-documented 
part of Indian history. 

I have made many films in India and I 
had never met any official opposition in 
the past. On the contrary, people had 
gone out of their way to help us and we 
were always welcomed at the various 
locations where we prepared to shoot. It 
had been as if local people shared our 
{aide in what we were doing; they felt 
they were a part of 
it. So the current 
attitude was not only 
foreign to me, but 
inexplicable* What 
pained me most was 
that I was being ac¬ 
cused of misrepre¬ 
senting Indian cul¬ 
ture. One of the 
principal purposes of 
Merchant Ivory Pro¬ 
ductions coming into 
existence at all was 
to bring that culture 
to western audi- 
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■■■■■■■■ ences. To show In¬ 
dia sympathetically had been the basis of 
several of our films in which India 
appears almost as the central character. 

We all know there was no valid reason 
for these objections to the film, but I had 
been made aware of two separate arti¬ 
cles in The Times of India on 23 
September which had disturbed me very 
much; they linked the sati which would 
appear in my film to a sati that had 
recently taken place in Rajasthan which 
had caused a tremendous uproar all over 
the country, with one side crying 
‘Shame’ and the other—much smaller, 
but ho less vociferous—maintaining that 
the sati had been a blessed, even 
beautiful event. 

In the first article Basant Vyas alleged 
that the script we ha4 submitted to the 
ministry of information and broadcasting 
was not complete and contained some 
TheiocaOon otttwMm: dscaptfvsb—irty; 
(to—t} ' N —n s qu p f ip m ps mig tw writ 



‘crucial omMooa’, Apparent several 
other organisations in the dty had joined 

|p try htit il K rti ng n< fli p 

fim. In-this arieNick denied mat we 
had shot scenes of orgies in a Hindu 
temple, and that we had fined at 
Deoflda, the viBage whme the sati had 
recently taken place. 

The second article, however, was a 
spirited defence of our film by Ranbir 
Singh, die chafaman of die Rajasthan 
Chapter cf the Indian People’s Theatre 
Association, who demanded that the 
state government should find out the 
credentials of Basant Vyas and the 
others who were objecting to the shoot¬ 
ing of The Deceivers. He asked why 
these people had not objected to the sah 
scene in The Far PavUtom, and, if Mr 
Vyas felt so strongly about social evils, 
why he had not condemned the recent 
satiin Deorala. In Mr Singh’s opinion the 
filming of The Deceivers was an impor¬ 
tant cultural event in Rajasthan, and he 
criticised the ‘self-appointed guardians' 
of Indian cultural heritage for politicising 
the issue because of what he called 
‘personal grudges and inflated egos’. 

Nevertheless, in the first article we 
had denied there was a sati scene in The 
Deceivers. In view of the circumstances 
at the time I knew it was the right thing 
to do. 

I was very surprised and unhappy that* 
our film had become linked with the 
issue of sari.The sati scene in our film 
was simply a vehicle to set the plot in 
motion; it was not a central feature of 
the film in the manner of the sad in The 
Far Pavilions. 

On 24 September another article in 
The Times olIndia quoted the Rajasthan 
Pradesh Youth Congress as saying our 
film glorified the institution of sad, and 
went on to reveal how the production 
team had been assaulted by a group of 
.rowdies who had also damaged our 
equipment. From the article it seemed 
that various groups were putting press¬ 
ure on Harideo Joshi, chief minister of 
Rajasthan, to ban the shooting of the film 
and, rather* disturbingly, the state gov¬ 
ernment had changed its earlier stance 
of defending the permissions and had 
started a process of stalling. Basant 
Vyas repeated his accusations that we 
had submitted to the ministry of informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting a script that was 
incomplete and contained some crucial 
omissions. I 

These last two statements were com¬ 
pletely untrue and I frit that people were 
out to mafign reputations and distort 
facts. 

B y the time I got to the Rambagh 
Palace Hotel in Jaipur after my 
meeting with deputy inspector general 




/ have made many films 
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never met any official 
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Producers of Thu Oscsfysrs; doing a 
tough Job 

Rathore it was very late. There were 
two men, along with a young lady, 
waiting for me in the lobby of the hotel. 

The journalists complained that earlier 
that afternoon they had visited our 
production office in order to interview 
me. They were treated badly and were 
thrown out of the office. I calmed them 
and promised to look into the rude be¬ 
haviour, because I knew that now we 
had to be extra careful with the press. 

Although it was late and I was tired, I 
answered their questions and tried to 
dear up the misinformation about sad 
and the cultural dements in our story. 
Aside from anything else, so many 
people had had their say about The 
Deceivers, I felt it was time for me, who 
knew more about the film and what it 
involved and didn’t involve, to have my 
say. I denied emphatically the repents 
that we had filmed the Chunari mahot- 
sav, the eleventh-day ceremony after 
the Kan war sad at Deorala. That had 
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nothing to do with our film and there 
would have been no reason to do it In 
fact we could not have done so: our 
cameras had not yet arrived from Eng¬ 
land. 

Sunaina Mishra then issued a writ 
against us in the High Court of Jaipur. 
The charges she made in the writ were 
that the film ‘depicts a wrong picture of 
our Hindu culture, religion and mytholo¬ 
gy. The goddess Kali, who is a symbol 
and the goddess of power and worship¬ 
ped throughout the country by millions, 
has been projected as “Demon God” as 
is evident from the extracts taken from 
the story...The film depicts immoral 
acts, violence, vulgarity and does not 
show Indians (men and women) as being 
of good character.’ 

And so it went on. From now on, our 
film was daily frontpage news in India. 
But the newspaper stories were often 
based on rumour. We were accused of 
desecrating a whole forest and violating 
the Wildlife Protection Act, of erecting 
electrical installations in rural areas (all 
we had were portable radio transmitters 
whose antennas were hitched onto our 
jeeps) and so on. 

Meanwhile, I asked our lawyer Jag- 
deep Dhankar to prepare an affidavit in 
reply to Sunaina Mishra’s writ. 

■ 

Sunaina Mishra and party’s case was 
heard in the High Court on 8 October 
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and was dismissed by Justice S.C. 
Agarwal and Justice Pana Chand Jain. 
The judges observed ‘that the petition 
was not maintainable and did not de¬ 
serve any interference for relief by the 
court There, was nothing on the record 
of the court to convince it regarding 
distorted depiction of the Hindu culture 
or religion. As such, the petition de¬ 
serves to be dismissed.’ This news was 
relayed to us by the deputy minister 
Bina Kak at a youth gathering where we 
were being honoured. 

Now, I thought, we could get on with 
making the film. 

A lthough Sunaina Mishra and Basant 
Vyas had lost their case in court, I 
didn’t think'they would let the matter 
rest there. It’s like the seven-headed 
cobra—you can chop one head off, but 
another springs up, you chop that off and 
a third appears. The very fact that they 
had lost the case meant that they would 
be spurred on to fight the film in some 
other way; it’s that kind of mentality. 

And that is what happened. The 
ministry received letters complaining 
that the liaison officer wasn’t doing his 
job properly. As the ministry continued 
to support Mirchandani, the threatening 
calls began again, making Mirchandani’s 
life a misery. 

Mirchandani had a very interesting 
interpretation of the sari in the book. His 
theory was that as the widow believes 
that tier missing husband is dead and she 
wants to join him, her immolation on the 
pyre is suicide. She does not become 
v sari because, according to 

- Hindu cus- 
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tom, Mb' can only take place when the 
dead husband's head is laid on the 
widow’s lap and they are burned 
together. So it could be argued that 
there is no sariin the film, only a suicide. 

The truth is that die sari (or suicide} 
scene was in the script from the very 
beginning, and the government had 
approved it They had ho feelings about 
it one way or the other because they 
were aware that die story is set in1825. 

When we denied to the mess that 
there was a sari scene in the film we did 
so because we were becoming victims of 
the real sab We knew the government 
didn’t object to that scene, and if it were 
done with subtlety it should not cause 
unnecessary concern. 

What was also apparent to me, and 
what I had been warned about, was that 
the uproar surrounding the Deorala sari 
and aO the fuss over our fibn was being 
deliberately stirred up to divert attention 
from far more important political issues 
in Rajasthan at that time. I was told that 
if our controversy passed into the hands 
of political people, which is what was 
gradually happening, it would be very 
difficult for us to finish the film. Fortu¬ 
nately, political machinery moves very 
slowly in India and the short shooting 
schedule worked to our advantage in this 
case. 

W hile I was away in Khajuraho, 
Mishra made her next move. She 
could not file another case against us in 
the civil court without further evidence, 
of which she had none. So now she 
pursued the case through the criminal 
courts, while not disclosing to the courts 
that a previous civil action had failed. 
The charges were obscenity, creating a 
public nuisance and—it sounds absurd to 
say it—swearing at Mishra (swearing at 
a woman in public is, if proven, a criminal 
offence in India). 

So far, the problems we had had in 
India had been reported only in the 
national press. The events of that night 
made international headlines. Anna 
Kythreotis, my Greek journalist friend 
who lives in London, had come to Jaipur 
at my invitation to write about the 
making of The Deceivers for the English 
newspapers. She was on the spot when 
thirty policemen armed with machine- 
guns came to raid our offices and arrest 
Tim and me. She feed the story, which 
was immediately noted and discussed in 
the British and American press in the 
next few days, resulting in a great deal 
of attention for th^ film. 

The police had arrived at Kamani 
House, our headquarters in Jaipur, late 
on the night of 23 October, with a search 
warrant and arrest warrants for Tim and 


myself Tony Waye insisted on reading 
tiie warrants before letting the police 
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inside Kamani House tkne to gather up 
the scripts and other documents relating 
to thqffimand take them out onto a 
terrace in order to hide them. 

Anna, who had a jeep outside, was 
given a bundle of scripts and documents 
and made a dash for ft. She returned to 
the Polo Chib with news of what was 
happening at'Kamani House; everyone 
was very shaken by what they heard. 
There werea few moments of indecision 
until Nick announced that they would 
continue with the shoot Those at the 
Polo Chib were unsure of the details of 
what exactly was going on and who, in 
fact was being arrested, so everyone 
was very nervous. The tension was 
palpable; every .noise took on the nature 
of a menacing threat The unit tried to 
make contact with Kamani House on the 
radio transmitter, but for a long tune 
there was no reply. When they did finally 
get through the message was terse and 
to the point; no one must return to 
Kamani House that night, but go direct!y 
to their hotels. 

I was told that Tim had slipped out by 
a back door when he saw the convoy of 
police jeeps arriving. Finding nothing 
else, the police finally took a few stills 
that were lying around the office. Mean¬ 
while, Michael White arrived white the 
police were in the middle of their search. 
Amazed at what was happening there, 
he took some photographs, as he had his 
camera with him, to record this extraor¬ 
dinary moment. The police had behaved 
with civility and politeness despite their 
rather foolish mission, but at this point 
they seized Michael’s'camera and des¬ 
troyed tiie film. At the time all this was 
happening I was sitting on a train coming 
back to Jaipur from Agra. 

The first I heard of the incident was 
from Walter LassaHy early the next 
morning on my way to have a swim. 
‘Well, that’s ferirfy dramatic,’ I thought 
when he told me. It didn’t worry me 
because these kinds of tilings do happen 
in India all the time, though rarely in 
connection with a film. 

The next day was Diwafi, the festival 
of light Diwali is the Hindu new year and 
a national holiday. The courts would be 
dosed for the next five days. If the' 
police were to return with the arrest 
warrants, there would be nothing we 
could do until the courts- reopened. 

Jagdeep Dhankar, our lawyer, ex¬ 
plained that it wasn’t just a matter of the 
courts being dosed; the arrest warrant 
also effectively kept us in Jaipur. Neither 
Tim Van Reflim nor I could leave the dty 
until the matter was settled by the 
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courts. But in three days we would finish 
shooting in Jaipur and the unit had to 
move to Agra. Dhankar immediately 
organised ball for us, even before the 
arrest warrants were served. But 
although we wouldn’t have to go to 
prison we could not leave Jaipur without 
the permission of the court, and the 
appeal could not be heard until after the 
Diwali holiday—or so it was assumed. 

T he following day was the last day of 
shooting in Jaipur and the packing-up 
had already stated at Kamani House. I 
didn’t know what would happen at our 
Saturday hearing or, indeed, whether I 
would be allowed to leave Jaipur. The 
situation was ridiculous, but there was 
no question m my mind of not respecting 
the law; I had absolutely no intention of 
leaving Jaipur without the permission of 
the court The last thing I wanted was to 
be in contempt of court so I was 

(Above) Preparing an effigy of sodden KaN: 
aymbolol power; (below) Tim Van 
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prepared to follow all the procedures in 
the proper way. I already felt privileged 
because of the special dispensation that 
had been granted to have our appeal 
heard on a public holiday. 

On Saturday morning I went with 
Jagdeep to the private chambers of 
Justice Gumnam Lodha. Justice Lodha 
was a very courtly gentleman with an 
imposing presence. He heard our case 
and he decided to suspend the detention 
order, providing Tim Van Rellim and I 
each posted a bond of Rs 20,000. We 
had to track down Tim and bring him to 
the court because it was essential for 
him to appear and sign the papers in 
front of the clerk of the court. 

By the time we found Tim, posted a 
bond and signed the court papers, the 
chief justice had left for a luncheon 
engagement. As it was necessary for 
him to sign these papers, I asked the 


court attendant to take me to his house. 
But when we got there he had already 
left for the luncheon. The court atten¬ 
dant waited with the papers, had them 
signed and took them back to our 
lawyer, Dhankar. Tim left at once for 
Agra. 

T he original shooting schedule for 
The Deceivers had been drawn up 
months before, and our intention had 
always been to shoot the controversial 
sati scene on the final day of filming in 
Khajuraho. There had never been any 


question of shooting that dreaded scene 
in Rajasthan. Had that been the original 
plan, then I think I would probably have 
changed it because, after all that had 
happened to us in Jaipur, there was the 
strongest possibility of provoking a riot 
on the set and in the town. I didn’t think 
that the filming of the sati would cause 
any protest in Madhya Pradesh but Jan 
was very cautious and suggested that 
we should abandon the idea of shooting it 
in India altogether and do it in England 
instead if, when the film was finally 
edited, it still appeared to be essential to 
the story. 

Nick wanted to shoot the sati scene 
before we left Khajuraho and I agreed 
with him. I saw the wisdom of Jim’s 
proposal, but my own feeling was that 
we had to film the sati in India. It would 
be costly to do in England, requiring 
some sort of studio set and the reas¬ 


sembling of the crew in addition to flying 
die actress, Neena Gupta, who played 
the widow, to England. However, Nick 
modified the original plan and instead of 
having hundreds of extras watching the 
sati, as they would Jiave done in reality, 
he agreed to stage it with only the 
widow and a few relatives and villagers 
by her side. 

I hadn't wanted any crowds to gather 
for the last day’s shoot I wanted to keep 
it all as quiet as possible and just finish 
the scene and get out So we planned it 
for a remote area far from any village. 


The pyre had been constructed by the 
river bank, and the sati was shot across 
the river as well as closer up, through 
the flames. The shots were taken as the 
sun began to set behind the surrounding 
hills and the effect was starkly beautiful, 
if somewhat innocuous. The scene con¬ 
tained neither the horror nor the so-called 
glory of sati. 

But I hadn't watched the sati being 
shot Just as I had had other things to do 
on the first day of shooting, so it was on 
the last I had gone to Panna with Jim to 
thank and say goodbye to all the people 
who had helped us there. 

My emotions at the end of every-film 
are die same. A sense of victory and a 
sense of thankfulness that it is done, an d 
a feeling of sadness at saying goodbye to 
the new friends you make on every film. 

I have never made a film where I felt my 
belief in it had not been rewarded. 

O n the following day, 28 November, 
Jim and I left for Delhi 1 contacted 
Jagdeep Dhankar in Jaipur to find out 
what developments there had been in 
the case. He told me that a detention 
order had been issued by the court, 
forbidding me and Tim from leaving the 
country until 3 December. This pews 
surprised me, but it didn’t worry me. I 
hadn’t planned on leaving before the 3rd 
anyway, because I still had business in 
India to complete. Dhankar explained 
that the judge was considering both 
sides of the case and also some new 
evidence in our defence. Although I 
didn’t like having my liberty curtailed, or 
even the suggestion of it, I thought that 
I to protest would not be a good idea, and 
that to challenge the order of the judge 
could only bring an unsympathetic atti¬ 
tude towards us. 

On my last visit to Bombay I had put 
the issues of the case to my regular 
lawyer, Taher Doctor, for an (pinion. 
Like Dhankar in Jaipur he felt the 
proceedings were not maintainable and 
the case would ultimately be dismissed. 
However, he did advise me to proceed 
with a case for malicious persecution and 
bring Mishra and party to the High Court 
in Bombay. I decided not to follow this 
advice; I had enough demands an my 
energy and time without adding to them 
by pursuing yet another court case. 

By all accounts, there didn’t seem to 
be any cause for concern, and Jim and I 
confidently made arrangements to leave 
for London on 4 December. But on 
Friday the 3rd I heard that the detention 
order had been extended by the judge 
and that Tim and I wouldn’t be allowed 
to leave India until the 7th, after the case 
was heard. For the first time I felt that I 
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wasn't fhee. I-wasn't free to leave, I 
wasn’t free to meet my obligations aid 
co mmitm e n ts abroad, I wasn’t free to do 
what I warned to da The previous 
detention order hadn’t affected me be¬ 
cause it hadn’t interfered with my fife in 
any way. Now I felt trapped. I hadn’t 
committed any crime, yet the law must 
follow its own course and I couldn’t 
challenge that Rationally, I knew that it 
was only a matter of four more days md 
I would jpst have to stick it out, but at 
the same time I was apprehensive that 
the detention order might again be 
extended. The processes of the Indian 
legal system, which had seemed only a 
formality before, suddenly appeared far 
more hazardous. 

I asked Jagdeep Dhankar to come to 
Delhi and meet with Dr L.M. Singhvi, a 
lawyer in the Supreme Court and one of 
the greatest advocates in India, and brief 
him on the case. In common with the 
other legal advice I had received, Dr 
Singhvi’s opinion was that Mishra's case 
had no merit Dr Singh vi suggested I 
should prepare an affidavit about how 
important it was for me to leave India 
because of my business commitments 
abroad, and if the judge in Rajasthan 
continued to impose the detention order 
I could then take the matter to the Indian 
Supreme Court, which sits in New 
Delhi. 

Tim and I filed the affidavit with the 
Rajasthan magistrate’s court. On 7 De¬ 
cember Judge Farooq Hasan decided to 
suspend the detention order and we 
were free to leave. The case would 
continue in our absence and a judgment 
would be made within the next ten days. 
The considered opinion of all the lawyers 
who knew the case was that Mishra’s 
petition would have to be dismissed by 
the court. These reassurances from 
Delhi, Jaipur and Bombay seemed to 
indicate that the end of this nightmare 
was in sight. 


Jim left for London: there was no 
point in both of us waiting in India when 
there was so much to do in London and 
New York, I returned to Bombay and 
waited for the actual court order of my 
release, without which I could not leave 
India. It was due to arrive on the 
evening of 9 December, so I made 
ar r an ge me nts to leave for London on the 
midnight flight 

The court order never arrived. It was 
being brought on a domestic flight from 
Jaipur, but the plane was delayed for two 
hours at Ahmedabad and was not due to 
arrive until 1 a.m. My own flight was 
leaving at 1.40 a.m. I decided to go to 
die airport—there would still be enough 


time between planes. I took my nephew 
Nayeem Hafzika with me and posted him 
at the domestic airport to collect the 
order, while I went to the international 
airport to check in. 

At the airport I suddenly realised that 
in all the confusion I had left my passport 
and my ticket behind. I called home and 
a messenger was dispatched with the 
passport and ticket. Meanwhile, the Air 
India duty officer at tiie airport that night 
turned out to be an old college mate of 
mine, and he asked the Air India ticket 
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clerk to accept my bags while we waited 
for the messenger with my documents. 

There was no sign of the Ahmedabad 
flight: it never arrived. When the last call 
was announced for the London flight I 
decided to take a risk. There was a court 
order for my release, so I wasn't leaving 
illegally, but I felt my heartbeat increase 
as I approached the immigration desk. I 
showed my passport to the immigration 
officer and he looked up at me. ‘Well,’ he 
said,'you had quite a problem in Jaipur. 
We’ve all been following the case and it 
sounds very intriguing.' Oh God, I 
thought If he’s beat following the case 
is he up-to-date cm it, or does he think 
there’s a detention order on me and I’m 
fleeing the country? But he went on, T 
ve been reading that you are celebrating 
your company's 25th anniversary and 
I’m very happy for you.’ And he just 
chatted with me for several minutes. 
Each time there was a pause I wondered 
if he would ask to see the court order. 
He never asked for it. He stamped my 
passport and I left immigration for cus¬ 
toms. I had an irrational fear that I would 
still be stopped. I knew I was free to 
leave, but 'the piece of paper that 
declared me to be a free man was in the 
sky somewhere between Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. Until I sat on the aircraft I 
wasn’t aware that I had been breathing 
for the last half hour. 

We have a saying in Urdu which has 
often been applied to me and which, I 
suppose, sums up my whole philosophy: 
Jise Allah rakhe use kaoon chakke. Who 
can touch those whom God protects. 
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Baragur Ramachandrappa’s film Kote is silent, with a difference 


I f the term “art cinema” provokes the 
irreverent to sigh and yawn, perhaps 
they are not always to blame. Over 
the years, s the familiar tragic themes of 
poverty, misery and exploitation have 
been flogged often enough to' have 
become almost banal. And maybe even 
the most fanatical devotee of the art film 

S nre has become somewhat blase'and 
;ls he or she could do with a fresh new 
perspective. 

For such a discerning and demanding 
audience, comes the art film with a 
difference —Kote (the 
fort), a Kannada film by 
writer and filmmaker Bara¬ 
gur Ramachandrappa. The 
film is entirely without dia¬ 
logue, relying on visual 
effects and music. 

Baragur is a well-known 
leader of the “rebel writers 
movement” and has won 
state awards for best film, 
best director, best story 
and dialogue for his three 
previous films. 

There is not much novel¬ 
ty in the basic plot. A 
newly-married Harijan 
bride (played movingly by 
Tara) comes tc live in her 
husband’s village. One 
morning the husband, a 
cobbler, discovers his bride 
trying to take water from a 
particular village pond, for- 


Humiliated and overcome with impo¬ 
tent rage, the husband takes to drink, 
and dies soon enough. For the widowed 
young woman, there is nothing left to 
lose and social or religious taboos retain 
no significance. In a gesture of almost 
mindless defiance, she plunges her 
hands into the waters of the sacred tank. 
Inevitably, she is discovered by the 
tyrant and the Brahmin. But before the 
appropriate punishment can be adminis¬ 
tered, the whole village erupts with the 
violence of her oppressed community. 


ornamental sandals. Together, these 
images make up the wealthy village 
tyrant—a figure as cliched as his ornate 
accoutrements. 

The absence of dialogue and the 
effectiveness of the visuals is sometimes 
hampered by an excessive dependence 
on the allegorical references to the 
Ramayan theme. But Baragur feels he is 
justified. “The epics are a myth that 
rules the life of villagers,” he says. 
"Legends about tanks, rocks and tem¬ 
ples that are linked with Rama and Sita 



Kote is entirety 
without 

dialogue, retying 
on visual effects 
and music. The 
pointthefilm 
makes is that 
the rural reality 
of India today is 
painfully 
different horn 
the myths 


far* In gw rote of th* Hari|M 0rt: aerial vtettn 


bidden to the lower castes. 

Horrified, he rushes over 
to prevent her committing sacrilege. 

According to legend (as conveyed to 
the viewer in a song), Lord Rama had 
ordered this tank to be made expressly 
for the use of his wife Sita during their 
exile in the forest. The water, there¬ 
fore, is sacred and cannot be sullied by 
“untouchables." From this point Baragur 
uses images from the girl’s continuing 
fantasies, juxtaposing her idyllic visions 
of the world of Rama and Sita with the 
wretchedness and squalor of the Hari- 
jan's world. The village is lorded over by 
a tyrant landlord who is aided and 
abetted by the typically astute village 
Brahmin. In an all too predictable sequ¬ 
ence of events, the young Harijan bride 
ends up being raped by this tyrant 
landlord. 


Obviously a plot with such traditional 
elements runs the risk of becoming 
banal. But Baragur, who has avoided 
rhetorical excesses by the total absence 
of dialogue, also manages to avoid 
melodrama (excessive outrage or sor¬ 
row) by his sensitivity end visual sense. 
The music by Dr Chandrashekhara 
Kambara and the poetry by Baragur 
himself imparts a lyrical quality to the 
entire film. 

As for cliche figures like the oppres¬ 
sive landlord, they are redeemed by the 
tongue-in-cheek manner in which they 
are presented on screen. As the music 
rises in volume, the camera moves in 
rhythm to highlight first the glittering 
ring on a finger, then a glittering ring in 
the ear before stopping at the 


are scattered wide and deep in the 
villages.” 

And the point Baragur wishes to make 
is that the rural reality of India today is 
painfully different from the myths, even 
though commonalities exist. Even when 
helpless and oppressed, Sita was not as 
wretched as the Harijan girl. When 
thirsty, Sita had water, when hungry she 
could eat; even when kidnapped by 
Ravan she could maintain her chastity 
and physical integrity.- 

An obvious message—perhaps all too 
obvious. But the innovative technique of 
the medium imparts a freshness to the 
story which makes it worth watching, on 
the big screen as well as the small. 

Prakash Bolawadi/Baagaforw 
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By wooing the sugar lobby and the masses, the late leader avoided being 

a pawn in the hands of Delhi 


• In 1964-65, Y.B. Chavan, the political heavyweight from 
Maharashtra and Union defence minister, asked V.P. Naik, 
chief minister of Maharashtra, to promote Rajaram Bapu 
Patil, a known rival of Vasantdada Patil, to a full-fledged 
Cabinet minister. Chavan’s obvious motive was to check the 
rise of Vasantdada Patil. An angry Patil, when he came to 
know of the move, publicly announced his intentions of 
retiring from active politics. A worried Chavan rushed to him 
and restrained him from taking the step. 

* Once again in the early Seventies, Y.B. Chavan tried to 
clip Vasantdada’s wings by engineering a Bill in the Maharash¬ 
tra Assembly forbidding a member from holding more than 
one post in the numerous cooperative societies in the state. 
Dada Patil, who chaired several societies in the state, was 
incensed by the move, and threatened to give up his 
membership of the Assembly. Chavan was again forced to 
retreat. 

ut the late Y.B. 

Chavan is not 

the only Con¬ 
gress 

heavyweight 
who has tried to tame the 
irrepressible Vasantrao Dada 
Patil and failed. Even Indira 
Gandhi and later, Rajiv Gan? 
dhi, tried their best to keep 
Vasantdada out of Maharash¬ 
tra politics, but ultimately 
had to give in to the sheer 
guts of the man who had 
occupied the chief minister’s 
chair four times. Every time 
his detractors tried to crush 
him, Vasantdada returned 
with a vengeance. In and out 
of power, Vasantdada always 
ensured that the politics of 
Maharashtra revolved 
around him. 

In fact, Vasantdada’s sta¬ 
ture among contemporary 
politicians brought him into 
direct conflict with many of 
his partymen. The general 
feeling was that no Congress 
chief minister would be able 
to ftinction without Dada’s 
support. No wonder, the 
high command had to pay 
heavily whenever it ignored 
Vasantdada and made impor¬ 
tant political changes in the 
state. And the one factor that 
was the source of PatiTs 


courage is what most of the politicians in Maharashtra today 
lack: mass support and an enviable popularity. 

Political observers, however, believe that Dada Patil owed 
his invincible position to the state’s powerful sugar lobby, 
whose undisputed leader he was till the very last. The rich 
sugar cooperatives have always had a say in Maharashtra 
politics and the wily politician that he was, Dada Patil ensured 
that the interests of this section were protected. lie had 
understood early in his career that an industry worth Rs 2,000 
crores cannot just be ignored by any ruling party and 
whenever Dada Patil got an opportunity, he patronised the 
state’s sugar barons. Though the present chairman of the 
Federation of Cooperative Sugar Factories, Shivajirao Patil, 
underplays the clout wielded by the sugar industry, it is a fact 
that the lobby has a very strong representation both in the 
Assembly and Parliament. 

And, Dada Patil controlled most of the sugar cooperatives 

of Maharashtra. His 
involvement in the affairs of 
the sugar industry led his 
critics to allege that the 
sugar barons often got away 
with even murder owing to 
Dada’s patronage. For inst¬ 
ance, most of the sugar fac¬ 
tories owe the state govern¬ 
ment enormous sums by way 
of taxes but Vasantdada, it is 
alleged, has seen to it that no 
action was taken against 
them. 

Many believe that S.B. 
Chavan hadtostepdownfrom 
the chief minister’s post as 
he had initiated enquires 
against several erring sugar 
cooperatives. First, Vasant¬ 
dada tried to persuade Cha¬ 
van to drop the cases against 
the sugar factories. When he 
failed, he started working for 
the ouster of Chavan. In fact, 
after Sharad Pawar took over 
the reins of government, 
Dada successfully influenced 
him to shelve the enquiries. 
Thus, though Vasantdada is 
regarded as the king of the 
state’s cooperative move¬ 
ment, his detractors point 
out that he always used the 
lobby to further his political 
ambitions and never re¬ 
garded the struggle as an 
instrument of growth. 

But there is no denying 
the fact that the cooperative 


Vasantdada (left) being sworn in as CM by Governor Latlf: popular leader 
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movement assumed an all-powerful position under Dada 
Patti's leadership, influencing policy decisions of the.state 
government and having a say in the nuking and unmaking of 
chief ministers. No wonder, a fierce competition is on to don 
Vasantdada’s mantle. The sugar lobby is in disarray after 
Dada’s death as most of its senior leaders are under a cloud: 
Tatyasaheb Kore, Ratnappa Khumbar and Shankarro Kolhe 
are all facing enquiries. 

T he spotlight, thus, has naturally fallen on Dada’s son 
Prakash Patil, MP, and his nephew, Vishnu Patil, the two 
persons Vasantdada promoted during his lifetime. In fact, 
Dada’s support for his kith and kin not only encouraged his 
critics to level charges of nepotism against him, it also 
brought him in conflict with his wife Shalinitai, who accused 
her husband of using their son to stymie her politicial 
ambitions. However, Dada received a rude shock when 
Vishnu Patil, whose candidature he had recommended to the 
party high command, ignoring Shalinitai's justified claims, was 
defeated by a combined Opposition in his stronghold, Sangli. 

Most chief ministers of 
Maharashtra have faced stiff 
resistance from Vasantdada: 
many of them even accused 
him of encouraging dissi- 
dence. But Sharad Pawar 
never had problems with 
Dada primarily because the 
two veteran leaders agreed 
on many important issues, in 
fact, during his last days, 
Vasantdada suopported 
many of Pawar’s moves be¬ 
fore the high command. 
Sharad Pawar reciprocated 
by lending his support to 
Dada’s Shetkari Sena, the 
Congress(l)’s answer to 
Sharad Joshi’s Shetkari San- 
ghatana. 

But the party which will miss Dada Patil the most is, 
ironically enough, the CongressfD’s rival in Maharashtra: the 
Shiv Sena. Till the very last, Dada supported the issues raised 
by Bal Thackeray and the Shiv Sena. Murli Deora, the former 
PCC chief, even complained to the high command that 
Vasantdada was responsible for the defeat of the Congress(I) 
at the hands of the Shiv Sena in the Bombay civic polls. 

But what has deterred the high command from taking 
disciplinary action against Dada is his large following in the 
state. Vasantdada too was aware that leaders like Indira 
Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi were wary of politicians with a mass 
base. When Rajiv Gandhi shifted him to Rajasthan as 
'Governor, Vasantdada saw through the Prime Minister’s 
game of destroying his support base. Thus, despite protests 
from different comers, Vasantdada Patil spent more time in 
Maharashtra than in Rajasthan. And, when he found that S. B. 
Chavan was out to crush the sugar lobby, Dada resigned his 
guberr,'torial post on health grounds. 

Back in his territory, Dada Patil first ensured the fall of the 
Chavan ministry. He tried his best to install his man, former 
chief minister Patil-Nilangekar, as chief minister but when he 
failed, he supported the candidature of Sharad Pawar. 

At a time when politicians depend more on New Delhi and 
the party high command than on the support of the people to 
stay in power, Vasantdada Patil’s career is a lesson in politics. 
The veteran Maharashtra politician demonstrated time and 
again that sycophancy is no substitute for mass support. 
Olga 7aWl Bombay 
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gold runners 


The Directorate of Revenue Intelligence 
and customs officers score major successes 
against gold and narcotics smugglers 


ombay's Sahar international 


airport terminal is crowded. 


A flight has just arrived 


from the Gulf. While pas¬ 
sengers are waiting to pick 
up their baggage, customs officers study 
their looks. Soon, their attention nar¬ 
rows to a few in the crowd. One of them 
is a g<K)d looking woman with long, black 
hair, dressed in an attractive sari. An 
officer accosts her, but she glares at 
him. The officer walks up to his senior 
and has a word with him. The revenue 
minister, Ajit I’anja, too, is around. The 
customs officials confer. Finally, the 
youngest of them, a newcomer, goes up 
to the lady and demands a body search. 
Two women escort her to a room, and 
bring her back 20 minutes later. They 
couldn't find anything on her, they 
report. 

But the young officer persists in his 
efforts. Two hours have gone by. The 
lady is furious, almost in tears. The 
minister, too, is under pressure to let 
her go. But the young man won’t give 
up. He asks the minister for one more 
chance to search her. The minister 
agrees. The officer orders a scrutiny of 
the lady’s hair. The two women get to 
work again. The hunch pays off. She is 
wearing a wig over a thick layer of 
24-carat gold carefully moulded into the 
shape of her scalp! 

“How did you know it was her?" the 
minister asks. "Because I saw her pick 
up her luggage,” the officer replies. 
"She was the only one in the crowd of 
passengers whose back remained erect 
when she reached to lift her luggage 
from the floor. She was obviously 
balancing something on her head.” 

Bombay again. A group of customs 
officials dressed as doctors set sail in a 
steamboat with a Red Cross flag. They 


approach a"large vessel which looks 
empty except for a couple of crewmen in 
uniform. The captain eyes them suspi¬ 
ciously at first but is taken in when he 
sees the stethoscopes on them. Sudden¬ 
ly, the officials head for the ship’s row of 
cabins. It doesn’t take them long to find 
the loot: they notice a loose screw on a 
ceiling light. Taking off the light, they 
find a concealed cavity which opens into 
a pipe. At the end of the pipe lie blocks 
of solid gold. 

For anti-smuggling operations in 
general and the Directorate of Revenue 
Intelligence (DR1) in particular, 1988 


was a year of exhilarating success. 
Contraband goods worth Rs 443 crores 
were seized all over India, out of which 
the DR1 seized goods valued at Rs 110 
crores. The biggest catch was gold— 
6,094 kg valued at Rs 200 crores—with 
narcotics being a close second. 

One of the reasons for the increased 
haul was an improvement in the DRl’s 
operational network and the beefing up 
of its intelligence. According to the 
director of revenue intelligence, the 
most important measures adopted were: 
• The identification and targeting of 
specific smugglers’ syndicates and finan- 
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tiers and their areas of activity. 

•' Identification of landing agents,' trans¬ 
port agents ami storage places. 

• Identification of vehicles and vessels 
of suspects. 

• Identification of important disposal 
and consumption centres. 

• Organised seabound parties, road- 
checks and preventive operations. 

• Special operations from time to time 
against foreign exchange racketeers in 
important cities, drug traffickers, impor¬ 
ters and exporters habitually committing 
customs frauds. 

Modernisation has also helped. The 
customs have acquired more speedboats 
for patrolling, and vehicles and motorcy¬ 
cles for improved mobility, special metal 
detectors, night-vision binoculars, X-ray 
machines for baggage checks, closed 
circuit TVs and walkie-talkies. Instead of 
truncheons, customs officers and men 
are often armed with SLRs and other 
semi-automatic weapons. The force lias 
at last woken up to the perils of anti¬ 
narcotic operations. 


E ven so, smugglers’ gangs are hard 
to fight. They have a formidable 
intelligence network themselves. Of the 
methods they adopt, common are in¬ 
voice manipulations, misdeclaration of 


(Mow loft) ORI official* taking stock of gold 
biscuit* found hlddon In th* body of struck 
(right); (abovs left) currency notes and gold 
soixsd In anothar raid 
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SUNDAY Chan by Nilratar Maity 


Smugglers gangs 
have a formidable 
intelligence network. 

But incentive 
schemes for customs 
officers have turned 
catching smugglers 
into a professional 
affair 


scheme liberalised. In its present form, 
informers and government servants are 
entitled to 20 per cent of the contraband 
seized or duty evasion detected. In the 
case of gold, silver, and narcotics, the 
rate of reward depends on the quantity 
and purity of contraband seized. Of the 
total amount of the reward, half is paid 
immediately after the seizure as adv¬ 
ance, and in the case of duty evasion, 
upto 25 per cent of the total expected 
reward amount is paid to informers or 
officers after issue of the show-cafise 
notice. 


the quantity and description and country 
of origin of the goods to lower the duty, 
forging of documents, concealment of 
dutiable goods, misuse of exemptions, 
clandestine imports and exports, frauds 
relating to government subsidies and 
abuse of concessions given under adv¬ 
ance licensing schemes. 

Incentive schemes introduced for 
some time now for customs officers 
have turned catching smugglers into a 
professional affair. Ever since Rajiv 
Gandhi came to power, five award 
functions have been held. Commenda¬ 
tion certificates from finance ministers 
were given to 89 officers in 1985, 220 in 
1986 and 113 in 1988. Under a cash 
award scheme, 123 officers were given 
handsome awardsJor distinguished ser¬ 
vice. "But I have seen that a commenda¬ 
tion or a citation makes an officer just as 
happy—if not happier—than a cash 
award,” minister Panja says. 

A scheme for rewarding informers as 
well as officers responsible for detection 
of offences has been existent for long 
under the Customs Act, 1962, Central 
Excise Act, Salt Act and Gold Control 
Act, 1968. But only in 1985 was the 


Gold is smuggled into India because of 
the astronomical price it commands in 
this country compared to other parts of 
the world. One of the ways it is brought 
in is by buying up dollars with rupees, 
going to places like Dubai, buying gold 
and then bringing it to India. In this way, 
the smuggler makes money on both 
transactions. 

To a large extent this is possible 
because of the Gold Control Act and 
foreign exchange control regulations. In 
his budget speech last month, finance 
minister S.B. Chavan said: “The gov¬ 
ernment has been examining the utility 
of the Gold Control Act to see whether it 
has served its purpose or not and 
whether it requires any modification. In 
the light of the modification, the govern¬ 
ment proposes to modify the Act with a 
view to keeping a measure of control 
over primary gold only." The changes 
are meant to help gold artisans and 
encourage the export of gold jewellery. 
The general legal parameters of the gold 
trade, however, will remain, And the 
king chase of customs and DRI sleuths in 
the country's international airports and 
coastal waters is far from over yet. 

Nlraial MKra/Mow Delhi 
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A French collection 

An art exhibition projects the classical image of French culture 


The Sleeping Muse by Constantin Brancusi: bronze sculpture 


F ar removed from laser beams and cathodic computer 
graphics, at the art end of the Franco-lndian festival 
spoilt um, is I'he Birth and Life of Modernity exhibition, 
at Delia's National Gallery of Modern Art. This collection of 
96 paintings, seven sculptures and a tapestry is significant' 
because it traces the origins and development of an art epoch 
which included some of the greatest artists ever: Cezanne,. 
Gauguin, Manet, Pissarro, Re- 
noir, Bonnard, Matisse, Mod¬ 
igliani, Braque, and of course, 

Picasso. This spectacular jour-, 
ney from the Impressionists to 
tiie abstract painters, spans 
the modernist art movement 
from the late 19th century until 
the 1940s, with Paris as its 
centre. 

“Modernity was, and con-, 
tinues to remain, the principal 
necessity in the act of crea¬ 
tion, " says Thierry de Beauce, 

Secretary of State, interna¬ 
tional cultural relations, and 
member of the Honorary Com¬ 
mittee of the Exhibition, “and 
Pans was its crucible for 
several decades.’* The Dutch 
artist Van Gogh left his coun¬ 
try for Paris (his brother Theo 
had described how the pain¬ 
ters in Pans were making their 
colours shine with all the 
brightness of sunlight). Picas¬ 
so, the Spaniard, created Cub¬ 
ism with Braque. Marc Cha¬ 
gall, Soma Delaunay and Kan¬ 
dinsky left Russia to add new 
dimensions to French painting. 

Giacometti came to Paris from 
Switzerland, and the German 
Max Ernst along with Andre 
Breton founded Surrealism. 

Enthuses Pupul Jayakar, chair¬ 
man, Indian Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, Festival of France, in the 
beautifully produced cata¬ 
logue: “This exhibition...is at 
once a statement, and a tribute, 
to those who had the courage 
to lead the world into an artis¬ 
tic independence." 

Hectic bargaining and be¬ 
hind-the-scenes manoeuvring 
notwithstanding, the exhibtion 
is what the team of Indian 
selectors or “commissioners” 
describe as “comptehensive”, 
representing the totality of the 
modernist art movement in 




Child with a Doll by Theodora Roueseau: oil on canvas 


France, with specific works illustrating the growth and 
development of the movement. And so the lay person’s 
disappointment that France has sent only one Van Gogh (La 
Guingette, a lesser-known but breathtakingly evocative work 
in browns) or one Renoir, is totally misplaced. 

The Indian commissioners Gulam Mohammed Sheikh, 
director of the Institute of Fine Arts, Baroda, Dr. Anis 

Farooqi, director, National 
Gallery of Modem and 
eminent art critic Geeta 
Kapoor, were satisfied with 
the selection, considering all 
the obstacles along the way,, 
including the resignation of one 
of the French curators on a 
point of argument about what 
to lend and what not to lend., 
Two criteria were allied to all 
the selections made: that the 
works should represent the. 
evolution of the artists chosen 
and that as far as possible, 
there should be a seminal rela¬ 
tionship between the artists 
and works chosen and Indian 
artists and the development of 
the modern art movement' 
here. 

For instance, it is widely 
acknowledged that Matisse 
has influenced modern Indian 
art (the painter himself was 
deeply inspired by Islamic art 
and travelled to the East de¬ 
spite his uniformly poor health) 
as have Soutine, Bonnard and 
Leger. Perhaps the only artist 
represented who travelled to 
India, was Constantin Brancusi 
(1876 to 1957). This Romanian 
painter who arrived in Paris on 
foot in 1904 and worked in 
Rodin’s studio, was commis¬ 
sioned by the Maharaja of 
Indore to build a temple 
there—a temple that never 
materialised. 

The exhibition, divided into 
ten sections, of which the 
Impressionist paintings are 
predictably the most popular 
with lay audiences, starts with 
Manet’s still life of a hat and 
guitar. As Caroline Mathieu, 
member of the art experts’ 
panel for the exhibition points 
out in her note, ‘iAround 1863-, 
1865, a group of young pain¬ 
ters gathered around Manet,. 
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ART 


discovering his bold painting, his wide and candid strokes, and 
his synthesised treatment of space”. These were significant 
years in world art history. Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Bazille, and 
later Cezanne, Pissarro and Manet’s friend, Degas, altered 
the course of the "pictorial vision of the west”. Renoir's Two, 
.Young Girls At a Piano, one of a series of six paintings, has 
remnants of the Impressionistic technique. 

The dot paintings of Pissarro and Signac, depicting rural 
idylls, lead on to the glorious colours of Cezanne for whom 
everything needed to be put in perspective. His apples 
against a vase and sugarpot have “the vibrations of luminosity, 
represented by reds and yellows...a sufficient quantity of 
blues so that we can feel the air” (Cezanne). And then the 
Tahitian brilliance of Gauguin's Arearea, the stark yellows and 
browns and red tinges of Van Gogh’s tortured mind, Henri 
Rousseau’s grotesque Child With a Doll, the simple symmetry 
of Sisley, and the graceful elegance of Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
wife, a far cry from the wild and sensual paintings that 
characterise his work. 

And then, one step beyond to the Fauves, the wild 
liberation of colour. There is Sonia Delauney’s disconcerting 
portrayal of a young Finnish woman, turquoise blue with red 
, nipples. Dufy’s Woman With a Pose telJs you why he said, 
“And the worship of colour was soon to become more and 
more intense, more and more astonishing. Matisse, a major, 
exponent of this “violent” school (fauvv means wild beast in 
French) explains, “Fauvism came into being because we, 


distanced ourselves from the 
colours of imitation.” 

Another major Fauvist, Bra¬ 
que, discovered one day that 
he could “return to the purer, 
motif r-t any time. I no longer 
needed the light of the sun. 1 
carried the light within me.” 
From there art moved on to 
Cubism, which sought to per¬ 
ceive reality and objects from 
all possible angles—the 
geometrical art of Picasso, of 
Braque, Gris and Robert I)e-' 
launay, the bizarre images of 
the most nonconformist school 
of them all, the Dadaism of 
Man Ray -the metal iron with 
a row of menacing spikes 
(sculpture). 

Expressionism and Modiglia 
ni’s models are a treat for most 
viewers after the Dadaists. His Antonia and Le Garron Poux 
represent his narrow range of poses and facial types. The. 
artist often did studies of children of the Paris slums. His 
compassion stops just short of sentimentality. Le Garcon is 
the typical Modigliani face, oval, red, with a long straight nose 
and almond eyes. Antonia in her black austere dress, cannot 
claim to be one of the painter’s prettiest female models, but 
there is something compelling and haunting about the 
painting, nevertheless. 

Chagall’s Acrobat, the colours of Bonnard and Matisse's 
L’Odalisque a la Culotte Pouge —the sensual half-nude in a 
red brocade salwar languishing on a divan—and still more, 
Matisse complete the next section. Kandinsky’s abstraction¬ 
ism, the two Miros, a Giacometti bronze, all delight the eye.' 
But there are no Dalis. Nonetheless, one comes away from 
the show with an overwhelming sense of gratitude at having 
seen some of the finest paintings in the world. 

Shiraz SUUne/New Delhi 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


What ails the AIFF? 

Can the All India Football Federation pull the premier sport out of the 

depths to which it has fallen? 


A lthough there will be people 
who will see a calamity in 
every hope, there is no 
reason to believe at this 
juncture that the All India 
Football Federation (AIFF) will not be 
able to lift the game from the depths to 
which it has sunk over the last two 
decades. The fact that it has at last 
realised that quick, sweeping changes 
are necessary, is itself an indication of its 
intent. 

The newly-elected office-bearer of 
the federation convened a seminar to 
discuss methods of improving the state 
of football in the country. Naturally, it 
received quite a bit of flak from former 
officials, players and members of the 
press who were invited. The prime 
cause for deterioration in standards was 
the apathy of AIFF. And the greed of the 
peculiar Indian phenomenon, the profes¬ 
sional amateur (or the amateur profes¬ 
sional). 

That the AIFF has done nothing to 
improve Indian football is an understate¬ 
ment. All these years, the officials 
concerned bothered only about the num¬ 
ber of knock-out tournaments they could 
'stage in their respective states and the 
foreign trips they could make with Indian 
contingents. They did talk about “doing 
something” for improving standards but, 
beyond organising a junior and a sub¬ 
junior national tournament, they did 
nothing. 

Once in a while, a junior or a sub¬ 
junior team would be taken abroad to 
compete in a tournament. There would 
be a longish training camp for the 
purpose and the boys would be put 
through the entire rigmarole of physical 
training, intensive coaching on both the 
basics and the more sophisticated 
aspects of match play, and general 
conditioning depending on the nature 
and the venue ~p( the competition. 

But this entire exercise would always 
come to nought the moment the team 
returned to India. The boys would be 
sent back to theiritespective states and 
there would be no talk of any follow-up 
action. The entire process would be 
repeated when the next foreign trip 
came along. But, every time, the boys 
would be leflftb their fate after the trip 
was over, ^ monitoring has ever been 
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done on their progress. Nor has the 
AIFF undertaken any plan of action to 
keep the players from either getting lost 
in the world of mercenary soccer or 
from going to seed through sheer neg¬ 
lect. Sometimes, of course, a few play¬ 
ers keep on improving, despite the 
callousness of the AIFF, and manage to 
stay among the leaders even at the 


Antal Dutta, one of 
India** few truly 
professional coaches 
was not invited to the 
seminar despite his 
Impressive record 



senior level of Indian soccer. 

But these players have been excep¬ 
tions, who have only helped prove the 
rule that Indian soccer players are left to 
fend for themselves. Unfortunately, this 
aspect of the problems facing football in 
the country w?s not dealt with at length ? 
at the seminar. 

Actually, the seminar was not fully 


representative. On the one hand, former 
players like Mewalal were not invited. If 
the reason was "Mewa’s” apparent lack 
of sophistication, it is a tragedy. It is a 
fact that India has produced very few 
players of the calibre of Mewalal. His 
experience as a player and, later, as a 
man looking for a living, would have 
helped the participants at the seminar. 

More important was the exclusion of 
Amal Dutta, one of India’s few truly 
professional coaches. Dutta has done a 
stint in Goa, helped Orissa reach the 
semi-finds of the Santosh Trophy—the 
national championships—and Calcutta’s 
top three clubs win a great number of 
trophies. It is not just his achieve¬ 
ments—the thinking he brings to th< 
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A senior division football match In progress^ lack of professionalism 



preparation of a team is something just 
three or four other coaches can match. 

Dutta has been given a raw deal by 
the AIFF throughout. The man should 
have been given the opportunity of 
preparing the national team for at least 
three years, like some others. Instead, 
he was not even called to the seminar to 
help in this effort to improve the game in 
the country. 

Another person absent was P.K. 
Banerjee, former national player and 
coach. But he cited domestic reasons for 
his absence. Banerjee, too, could have 
come up with a blueprint. 

W hat was disconcerting was that the 
primary ill besetting the AIFF was 
not discussed. Professionalism—or the 


lack of it—has plagued football in this 



country for almost three decades now. 
i the seminar skirted the issue, with 
the vague concession of participants 
being asked to send their views to the 
AIFF secretariat. 

The point is, none of the issues arising 
out of the fact that players are paid 
money could be discussed until the issue 
itself was explained and reasoned out. 
And this will not be possible because 
there will be no seminar hereafter. 
Instead, a working committee has been 
formed, with nine people from different 
spheres empowered to study the recom¬ 
mendations made at the seminar and 
prepare a final draft policy which the 
^ AIFF would deliberate on before setting 
down its own plan of action. 

The fact is, professionalism is at the 
root of all the problems being faced in 
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P.K. Ban*r|t«: boycotted th* AIFF seminar 

the sphere of football in this country. 
The breed of amateur professionals—or 
professional amateurs—is peculiar to 
some underdeveloped countries, parti¬ 
cularly India. 

Here, some of the leading players are 
recruited by clubs on payment of rather 
large sums of money—sometimes as 
high as Rs 2.5 lakhs—to represent them 
in tournaments, on an annual basis. 
Apart from this amount, the players 
usually insist and get a regular job with 
either a bank or a public sector enter¬ 
prise. It is owing to this regular employ¬ 
ment that the trouble begins. 

A player of national repute is naturally 
considered an asset to any team. The 
club insists on the footballer’s inclusion 
in every tournament in which the club 
takes part. This in itself means about 50 
matches a year, excluding matches for 
the country and any number of exhibition 
games for fund raising or other pur¬ 
poses. 

The player’s employers, not to be 
outdone, also insist on his turning out for 
them both at the office league level as 
well as the national tournaments held for 
such organisations. This means at least 
another 20 matches a year. 

So, a national level player has to play 
full-fledged, competitive games at least 
70 times a year. Compare this with the 
international average of not more than 
45. How long can a player last in such 
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Professionalism—or 
tiie lack of it—has 
plagued football in this 
country for almost 
three decades now 


conditions? And bow long does he have 
that keencompet'itiveedgeso necessary 
to play good football? 

The AIFF had taken a decision quite 
sometime ago to restrict the number of 
tournaments played by a club every 
year, in a bid to prevent these organisa¬ 
tions from compelling a player to run out 
for too many matches. But this directive 
was honoured largely in the breach. The 
nomenclature of the club could be 
changed to make it, legally, a different 
team altogether from that of the club. 
This is being done even today. 

Of course, there are clubs which do 
not pay money, but offer jobs. But here, 
too, the pound of flesh is always ex¬ 
tracted and it is seldom that a leading 
player of the country plays less than 50 
matches a year. The international prac¬ 
tice is to conserve the energies of a 
player as much as possible and hone his 
competitive edge, so that when he plays 
this quota of 40-odd matches, he is in 
excellent trim, in both mind and body. 

The AIFF could begin by initiating a 
national professional league in which 
about ten or 12 leading clubs could take 
part. Football pools, as played in Eng¬ 
land and elsewhere, sponsorships by 
firms and other methods of funding could 
take care of the financial aspects. But, 
with a professional set-up, a player 
would earn a lot more than he does from 
the clubs at present, would not have to 
take on the additional burden of a job as 
well as the playing commitments associ¬ 
ated with it and would certainly not have 
to bum himself out by playing too many 
matches. 

On the other hand, the clubs would 
not be faced with the problems of 
coaxing and cajoling a player all the time 
to play. They would also have the 
leverage of imposing fines for miscon¬ 
duct and for playing badly over a stretch 
of matches. This would ensure a higher 
level of performance. 

At the moment, the AIFF is exercised 
over the training of sub-juniors and 
juniors. If the federation's plans of 
importing foreign coaches, raising a 
whole new crop of Indian coaches and 
maintaining regional coaching centres to 
keep a steady flow of young talent do 
bear fruit, India will certainly have a 
whole new generation of good players. 

But if these players grow up into the 
existing set-up in the senior sphere, this 
entire effort will go waste. The same 
exercise of club and employers will snuff 
out the talent almost as soon as it 
expresses itself. Without a changed 
scene, there is no possibility of Indian 
football gaining an inch from the position 
it is in today. 

Arijit Swi/Ca Icuttm 
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In Summer 

When the sun's scorching and 
wear's hoi a long run, watch out 
lot that all too common ailment: 
vapour lock, leading to stalling and 
terky driving. 

Get yourself a UCAL Facet 
Electronic Fuel Pump Itermes 
a smooth How ot fuel at the right 
pressure at any altitude. So no 
more stalling or overheating. 
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■ In Winter 

M When ifs freezing cold outside, 

■ your car's beset by another problem: 

■ a cold engine, poor starting. 

7 With the UCAL Facet Electronic 
/ Fuel Pump however, you're off to a 
[ good start. It brings up the tuei 


ignition is limed on, eliminating any 
strain on die starter. Tests also 


normal with an electronic fuel pimp. 


The UCAL Facet Electronic Fuel Pump is the Hrst olits kind in 
India. Its the most technologically advanced fuel pump as well. 

It now goes as original equipment in all Ambassador deluxe 
models too! 

• Rugged - no delicate castings • Easy to install -two bolts 
and it is set * Vibratiomresistant - all electronic components are 
foamprotected • Water-tight • Corrosion-resistant. 

Keep your car in great health! 
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! Brilliant 
! craftwork 

His professional maturity 
leaves no one in doubt. His 
brushwork is vigorous and he 
has an excellent sense of 
colour harmony—qualities 
that lend a sense of passion 
and power to his paintings. 
Added to which is the hall¬ 
mark of a brilliant student: 
when Chittrovanu Mazumdar 
graduated from Calcutta's 
Government College of Arts 
and Crafts, he stood first in 
the first class. His first solo 


Mazumdar: mature artist 

exhibition, Untitled, was held 
in 1985 at Calcutta’s 
Academy of Fine Arts and 
was presented by the Seagull 
Foundation for the Arts. 
Mazumdar will soon make his 
debut in Bombay: an exhibi¬ 
tion of his paintings will be 
held at the Jehangir Art Gal- 
i ry from 23 to 29 March. 
Mazumdar has lived and 
worked in Calcutta and Paris 
and since 1984 he has shown 
annually at the Salon 
d’Automne, Paris. 


Specific details 

H ere is a bit of information 
for the pedantic. According 
toB.S. Venkatachala, direc¬ 
tor of the Birbal Sahini Insti¬ 
tute of Palaeobotany, the 
r earth is precisely 
1,972,949,008 years old. In a 
recent speech at a meeting of 
the Indian Science Writers 


Association, Venkatachala 
also claimed that the temper¬ 
ature of the universe was 
250 million degrees Celsius 
one hour after its inception! 
He stated that the "solar 
system came into existence 
probably around 4.8 billion 
years ago, condensed from a 
cloud of hydrogen and 
helium. The earth was poss¬ 
ibly formed soon after, as is 
evident by radioisotope 
dates." Talk about splitting 
hairs! 


A loving 
transition 

nee upon a time there 
were two very good friends, 
Manju and Madhubala. They 
went to school together, 
went to college together and 
were so fond of each other 
that they promised never to 
part. So, Manju and Madhu¬ 
bala got married. But then 
there was a problem. 
Although Manju had her hair 
cut short, wore men’s 
clothes and rode a motor¬ 
bike, she was actually a girl. 
Madhubala’s love helped 
Manju to take the final step. 
She changed her sex and 
.became Manish. Now a new 



person, Manish is happy. His 
loving wife is equally 
pleased. As if the touch of a 
magic wand has given them 
both a new life to look for¬ 
ward to. And as all fairy tales 
go, they are sure to live 
happily ever after. 


Promoting a 
dying art 

I he city of Calcutta re¬ 
cently had a taste of the art 
of the noted dance guru, 
Kalanidhi Narayanan. For the 
first time, she held an abhi- 
nay workshop in the city, 
which was organised by 
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• TRICHUR: In a rare gesture, over one hundred poor 
people In Trichur have surrendered their land and dwell¬ 
ings without compensation to the railways tor the construc¬ 
tion of the long-awaited Trichur-Guruvayur railway line. 
The people have given advance possession of the land, 
which spreads out over about 17 hectares, to the local 
authorities. Of these, about 25 have retained their dwell¬ 
ings, an official told PTI. About 29 hectares are to be 
acquired for the 20 km tine —Indian Express (M.T.S. 
Kumaran, Bangalore) 

* 

• CHITRADURGA: Punapala (32) of Mallasandra has been 
remanded in judicial custody after he allegedly tried to set 
fire to his beard white in police custody here on 14 
February. Punapala had been taken to the police station for 
interrogation in connection with a theft case. Unable to 
bear alleged torture while in custody, he set fire to his 
beard—Deccan Herald (Pramod Narayan Naik, Ankola) 

e TRIVANDRUM: Putting together nearly 30,000 used 
matchstlcks, a local artist has produced a matchless 
miniature of the famed Eiffel Tower, which will be exhibited 
during the Eiffel Tower's centenary show in Paris in March. 
The matchstlck model of the Eiffel Tower is 984 mm tall 
proportionate to the 984 feet giant structure in Paris—The 
Times of India (A.V. Ramamurthy, New Delhi) 

Pro* R» 100 for ttw entry yvaft to it 


Padatik. The workshop be¬ 
gan on 10 March and will 
continue till the 21st of this 
month. Kalanidhi Narayanan 
has been honoured with the 
Padma Bhushan and is a 
leading exponent of abhinay, 
which is a dying art. On 18 
March, she held audiences 
spellbound with her scintillat 
ing performance. 


Glaring 

atrocities 


Human rights abuses have 
been taking place in many 
parts of the world, and India 
is no exception. A glaring 
instance is the atrocities of 
the Assam Rifles on the 
Nagas during their counter¬ 
insurgency operation in 
1987. The Assam Rifles laun¬ 
ched Operation Bluebird on 
11 July, 1987, two days after 
certain people suspected to 



Sen: for human dignity 


be members of the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland 
(NSCN) raided the Assam 
Rifles post at Oinam in Man¬ 
ipur and pilfered arms and 
ammunition. In this opera¬ 
tion, Assam Rifles personnel 
tortured 15 people to death, 
raped women, and brutally 
tortured more than 300 villa¬ 
gers. A press conference to 
highlight the Oinam issue 
was held at Calcutta on 1 
March, which was presided 
over by Mrinal Sen, jlie noted 
filmmaker. Nandita Haksar, 
the lawyer representing the 
Naga People's Movement for 
Human Rights in its legal 
battle against Assam Rifles, 
says, “Our fears are that the 
Assam Rifles will threaten 
and further torture the wit¬ 
nesses, "a 
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_ SUNDAY WEEK _ 

BEGINNING 19 MARCH 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This will be a good week for 
those of you who are un¬ 
employed: many of you are 
likely to get jobs in the near 
future. On the other hand, your health may 
suffer this week, which might cause a strain 
on your finances. You are therefore 
advised to be careful with your purse. Do 
not spend too much. Businessmen, a word 
of caution: be careful before you invest in 
any new ventures this week, for the risks 
are plenty. 

Rood dale*: 19, 22, and 25 

Lucky numbare: 3, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

TAURU8 (21 April—20 May) 

On the home front there 
won’t be any problems. 
Your health may bother 
you. You may make new 
friends this week but do not rely too much 
on them. For, in a time of crisis, they may 
desert you. Professionals, especially 
businessmen and financiers, can look for¬ 
ward to a busy week. They can go ahead 
with fresh investments. Archaeologists 
may make new discoveries. 

Good data*: 21. 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 

GEMINI (21 May^-20 June) 

Financially, this may not be 
a very good week. 
Businessmen will have to 
be very careful before 
embarking on any new ventures. You may 
have to take on unexpected responsibilities 
for which you will need a lot of endurance 
and patience. In this matter, your friends 
and relatives will come in handy. Your wife 
could create problems for you. 

Good dates: 20; 21 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

On the whole, this will be a 
good week for you. Profes¬ 
sionals and businessmen 
will do well. Those in the 
advertising world will receive accolades for 
their performance. Friends will be very 
helpful, especially regarding legal matters 
that might be pending. This is not a 
favourable week for gambling and specula¬ 
tion. You may have to go on a long journey 
Good datas: 19. 20 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west 
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LEO (21 July-20 Auguat) 

Students, this will be a 
lucky week for you. You will 
be successful in your ex¬ 
aminations: some of you 
may even get scholarships. Speculators 
and gamblers, you may get good returns 
this week. Scientists may do well during 
this period. You are likely to do well 
financially so long as you curb extrava¬ 
gance. Singers are likely to do well, some 
may even go abroad. This is not a favour¬ 
able week for romance. 

Good datei: 21, 22 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This will be a 
good week for lawyers and 
businessmen. The latter 
may rake in a lot of profits 
from their ventures. Property disputes may 
bother you this week. Lovers, a long¬ 
standing relationship may culminate in a 
marriage in the near future. But do not get 
too excited about it. Avoid getting into 
arguments with friends and relatives. A 
favourable week for trekkers. 

Good dates: 22, 24 and 25 
Lucky numbare: 3, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 Saptembor—20 
October) A favourable 
period for professionals, 
especially businessmen 
and doctors. On the other 
hand, your colleagues may be jealous of 
your success. Lovers should not be meet¬ 
ing each other for the time being. In such 
matters you should always be careful. The 
domestic front will be peaceful this week. A 
favourable week for trekkers. 

Good datas: 19. 21 and 22 
Lucky numbare: 2, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) Those of you 
who are unemployed can 
expect jobs in the near 
future. Artistes can look for¬ 
ward to recognition this week. Some of you 
who are yet unattached will fall in love. But 
be careful, your partner may ditch you later 
on. The domestic front will be peaceful. 
The health of an elderly relative may cause 
you some concern. 

Good datas: 21, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 6 , 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This will 
be a week of mixed for¬ 
tunes. For those of you in 
service, problems will crop 
up. Be careful in dealing with your col¬ 
leagues. A word of encouragement: 
businessmen are likely to profit from their 
ventures. On the other hand, do not take 
any important decisions. A favourable 
week for sportsmen. The domestic front 
will be peaceful, but keep an eye on the 
health of your children. , 

Good dates: 19. 20 and 22 
Lucky numbare: 2, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North-east 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) This week spe¬ 
culators will do well. Most 
of you will do well financial¬ 
ly. Government servants 
should not be lazy. The more industrious 
among them may get promotions. A word 
of caution: beware of a new friendship—it 
may harm your interests. A favourable 
week for trekkers. Producers and direc¬ 
tors may suffer some losses this week. 
Their new releases may flop. 

Good dates: 20, 21 and 23 
Lucky numbare: 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

AQUARIUS (21 January—2S 
February) This is not a 
favourable week for most of 
you. Avoid socialising for 
the time being. Those in 
service may be rewarded for their efforts. 
Your health may suffer this week, but do 
not let this worry you Businessmen, you 
may go on a trip which will widen your 
professional connections. Artistes will do 
well. 

Good dates: 23, 24 and 25 

Lucky numbare: 1, 2 and 4 
Favourabla direction: South 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This week, intellec¬ 
tuals, artistes and techni-, 
cians will be rewarded for 
their efforts. Those of you 
who are painters may gain national—or 
even international—recognition. Lovers, 
this is not a good week for your partner 
may pose quite a few problems. Your 
father-in-law may raise a furore, but do not 
overreact. Keep your cool. 

Good dates: 20, 21 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourabla direction: East 














Star Partners: Virgo—Capricorn 

The two are likely to get along well with each other. The Capricorn man is very ambitious, and could do very well in his 
career, since the Virgo woman is giving him all the encouragement in the world. There is one drawback: the Virgo 

woman is very moody, so he should be careful. 
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No pushover 


I t’s not just Prime Minister 
R^jiv Gandhi who wants 
Ram Jethmalani to clarify his 
stand on Khalistan. Even the 
newly-ajjpointed president of 
the Karnataka Janata Dal, B. 
Rachaiah wishes to take the 
Rajya Sabha MP to task on 
this one. 

Apparently, Rachaiah dis¬ 
approves of Jethmalani's pub¬ 
lic support to the Bharat 
Mukti Morcha’s ‘separate 
state' solution to the Punjab 
problem and intends seeking 
an explanation from the in¬ 
trepid lawyer in this connec¬ 
tion. At a meet-the-press 
programme organised soon 
after his taking over as the 
state president of the Dal, 
Rachaiah announced that he 
would write to the party 
president, V.P. Singh, about 
jethmalani’s offence. 

It looks as if Rachaiah is 
determined to prove that he 
is no pushover. Soon after 
taking over charge he snub¬ 
bed Jeevaraj Alva (a Hegde 
loyalist) roundly, declaring 
that he could "manage” both 
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Jayalalltha: victim of hamamwit Peon: no iiwlpractto—, pi— n 

verify if there had been an 

Nn nifmiinHnp illegal transfer that benefited 

rwMUWiUHeg any one individual. 

■Or me psrcy Peeved at what she per- 

ceived as harassment, the 
party general secretary, 

T he focus of attention in Jayalalitha, dashed off a tele- 

Tamil Nadu has now gram to Prime Minister Rajiv 

shifted to the AIADMK party Gandhi complaining that the 

funds. First it was chief Congress(I) Rajya Sabha 

minister M. Karunanidhi who member and state Youth 

announced to the press that Congress leader K.V. Than- 

the CBI was looking into the gabalu was aiding the CBI 

fund transfer that took place enquiry. The lady, apparent- 

after the ‘unification’ of the fy* believes that the scheme 

two AIADMK factions. Four orgjnated with Union minis- 

days later, the agency had ter P- Chidambaram, 
already begun looking into 
the party's bank accounts to 


The good earth 


M urti Deora, president 
of the Bombay Region¬ 
al Congress (BRC), has al¬ 
ways opposed the Maharash¬ 
tra state government deci¬ 
sion allowing textile mills to 
sell their private land to re¬ 
coup losses. But now he 
seems to be reconciled to the 
scheme, and in a bid to 
prevent malpractices has 
even rustled up a number of 
prospective buyers in 
industries such as 
ready - made 
garments, gems 

and jewel¬ 


MUDRARAKSHASA 


lery, food processing and 
packaging and even electro¬ 
nics. 

In a letter to Maharashtra 
chief minister Sharad Pawar, 
Deora asked that these in¬ 
dustries be allowed to buy 
the land and re-employ those 
textile workers thrown out of 
employment. Added Murii 
for good measure: "Hus 
scheme is sound enough to 
keep out any suspicion 
among people of a possible' 
government-builder lobby 
collusion as being the moti¬ 
vating factor behind the deci¬ 
sion to sell surplus land.” 


Where there’s a 




Shalfntial MM: don* out7 

I t now turns out that Shali- 
nitai Patil has been cut out 
of her late husband Vasant- 
dada Patil’s estate. Accord¬ 
ing to informed sources.,the 
Maratha leader added a 
caveat to his will about a year 
ago, saying that Shalinitai, 
who had deserted him four 
years ago, would have no 
claims on his property. 

Shalinitai, reportedly, 
holds her step daughter-in- 
law Shaila Prakash Patil re¬ 
sponsible for the changed will 
and is all out get even. But 
before that she will contest 
the will to demand her fair 
share of Dada’s estate, said 
to be worth about Rs 2 
crores. o 
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Super finance 
manager 


i 

F inance secretary S. 

Venkitaramanan seems 
set to occupy an important 
post in the government after 
his retirement at the end of 
the month. While G.K. Arora 
will take over as the new 
finance secretary, Venkat 
will probably get L. K. Jha's 
old job, or be designated as 
some kind of super economic 
adviser to the Cabinet. 

Swamy vs 
Jethmalani 

W hile the press insists 
on seeing R . K . 
Hegde's defamation suit 
against Subramamam Swamy 
as the result of a long¬ 
standing vendetta between 
the two men, many lawyers 
see it as a Swamy-Jeth- 
malani battle. Four years 
ago, Prabhakar Pat, the for¬ 
mer mayor of Bombay sued 
Swamy for libel and used 
Jethmalani’s legal expertise. 
Swan iv conducted his own 





Qopl Arora; finance supremo 

defence, put Pai on the stand 
and spent all his time tearing 
into him. (“You say you are a 
doctor? Really? Can you 
prove it?’’ And so on.) 

Finally, the parties 
reached an amicable settle¬ 
ment. 

Deshmukh 
awaits the call 


T here is still some confu¬ 
sion over who will fill the 
post of secretary to the 
Prime Minister which falls 
vacant once ’Aunty' Serla 
Grewal departs to become a 
state Governor. The first 
rumours had it that cabinet 
secretary B.G. Deshmukh 
would get the job. These 
were denied by Rajiv Gandhi 
at an impromptu meeting 
with the press. 

At the time, there was 
speculation that R.K. Dha- 
wan who had just moved into 
the Prime Minister’s office 
(PMO) had spiked De- 
shmukh’s appointment. Dha- 
wan denies, however, that 
l ■s^j^Subramanlam Swamy: 
■uHk legal battle royals 



R.K. Dhawan: no objection 





Serla Grewal: goodbye to 'Aunty' 


he was in any way involved. 
So, the gossips now say that 
Deshmukh will get the job 
after all, but only when Rajiv 
Gandhi is ready to announce 
it. __ 

Seshan the 
palmist 

T he civil service is finally 
settling down to the idea 
of having T.N. Seshan as 
cabinet secretary. While few 
would deny Seshan's undeni¬ 
able administrative ability, 
his critics have always 
claimed that he is rude and 
abrasive. The situation has 
been further complicated by 
the battle between the north 
Indian and south Indian lob¬ 
bies within the bureaucracy. 

The opposition to Seshan 
is finally quietening down be¬ 
cause Rajiv Gandhi has made 
it clear that come what may, 
he has faith in him. Seshan’s 


critics say that this is only 
because the cabinet secret¬ 
ary designate, a skillful pal¬ 
mist, read Rajiv’s palm and 
told him that he would be in 
deep trouble during the 
months of the Tamil Nadu 
election. 

The tabloid 
scene 


O f the two tabloids ex¬ 
pected to be launched 
this year, the first is ready to 
roll off the press. Called India 
Weekly, it is a publication of 
Ashok Advani’s Business In¬ 
dia group and will be edited 
by Bharat Kamad. It will 
come out every Friday and 
concentrate on politics. Less 
is heard of the second pub¬ 
lication, a newspaper to be 
edited by the ubiquitous Ra- 
jpal Singh Chowdhary, 
whose previous successes 
include Delhi Recorder and 
Kohinovr. Chowdhary is still 
to decide on a launch date but 
has hired Fatma R. Zakaria, 1 
the experienced former edi¬ 
tor of the Times oi India's 
Sunday Review. 

Meanwhile, rumours to 
the effect that Girilai Jain 
would join either Chow- 
dhary’s publication or Com¬ 
merce (newly purchased by 
the Ambanis) have been de¬ 
nied by all concerned. The 
Indian Express, loo, does 
not appear to feature on 
Jain's list of options, a 

Girilai Jain: keeping his 
options open 
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Candid talk 


I n spite of her claims that 
she has much in common 
with Rajiv Gandhi, the fact 
remains that Benazir has in¬ 
herited an autocratic set-up 
while Rajiv has become 
Prime Minister in a democra¬ 
tic country (The lady is not 
for turning, 5— 11 March). 
Benazir’s task seems to be 
all the more difficult, what 
with the generals and reli¬ 
gious fundamentalists waiting 
for her to make a wrong 
move. The interview makes 
it quite clear that she has not 
really found a solution yet to 
combat these problems. Sig¬ 
nificantly, she could not rule 
out strains in Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions over the 'Khalistan' 
issue. 

Nandm Dulal Roy Chowdhury, 
Kharagpur (Weat Bengal) 

■ The author needs to be 
congratulated for conducting 
an excellent interview. The 
Pakistani Prime Minister, on 
her part, was frank and forth¬ 
right with her answers about 
Rajiv Gandhi, Gen. Zia and 
Morarji Desai. Your maga¬ 
zine was the first to bring out 
an extensive interview with 
Benazir Bhutto. 

/, Ramadaaa, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

• The interview was 
interesting. Prom the very 
beginning of her tenure, Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto seems to be 
keen to extend the hand of 
friendship towards India. 

The problems before her are 
not insurmountable. Her role 
as the chairperson of the 
recently-concluded SAARG 
summit was indeed com¬ 
mendable. With young lead¬ 
ers at the helm of affairs in 
the two neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, one can only expect an 
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Benazir Bhutto: extending a friendly hand 


improvement in bilateral re¬ 
lations. 

Sachchktanamta Satpathy, 
Hlrakud (Orlaaa) 

■ Benazir Bhutto had to 
travel a long and arduous 
path before realising her 
dream. But with her strong 
will and the political acumen 
inherited from her father, 
she seems to be on the right 
track. Her resolution to 
maintain friendly relations 
with India is a wise one,for a 
friendly neighbour will go a 
long way in undermining the 
strength of the Pakistani 
army. 

The stand taken by Rajiv 
Gandhi and Benazir Bhutto is 
the first step towards norma¬ 
lising relations between the 
two countries. The day is not 
too far when Pakistan and 
India wall be able to hold 
bilateral talks to resolve their 
disputes. The people of India 
look forward to seeing Be¬ 
nazir in their country. 

KakCharan Banerjea, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 

Satanic storm 

S alman Rushdie seems to 
have committed a 
grievous mistake in playing 
with the religious sentiments 
of a section of society (In the 
name of Satan, 5—11 
March). His literature has 


spelt disaster for millions 
ail over the world. The book 
has brought forth an execu¬ 
tion order from Khomeini. 
But however ridiculous the 
text, it does not give the 
Ayatollah the right to order 
his execution. 

Only a civilised approach 



Salman Ruahdle: hurting a faith 

and a spirit of forgiveness 
can sooth ruffled sentiments. 
Rushdie should apologise and 
Khomeini must withdraw his 
threats. What must be 
checked is fanaticism which 
can only bring more trouble, 
it is up to individual countries 
to decide for themselves if 
they want to ban the book. 

WJayaJRoorthy, Bangalore 

■ All this fury, storm and 
loss of precious lives over a 
book is a matter of serious 
concern because the book 
itself is not worth it. The 


writer should have refrained 
from hurting the religious 
sentiments of Muslims. On 
the other hand, the execu¬ 
tion order passed by Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini has made 
Rushdie a legend overnight 
and made The Satanic 
Verses a prized possession. 

It is still not too late. The 
book must be banned be¬ 
cause no one has any right to 
insult a Prophet. The writer 
as well as his book must be 
ignored. Rushdie should be 
pardoned, or else he will be 
called a ‘martyr’ which too 
will have disastrous effects. 

S. V. Jaawal, New Delhi 

■ I fully agree with the 
Ayatollah that Salman 
Rushdie should be assassin¬ 
ated. The author is a hypoc¬ 
rite. Before the publication of 
the book, he had boldly proc¬ 
laimed in an interview that 
The Satanic Verses was ab¬ 
out a topic he knew best: 

Islam. He, however, 
changed his stand when India 
was on the verge of banning 
the book. And now, out of 
fear, he has apologised to the 
Muslims. The author has 
probably realised that if you 
play with fire, you can’t help I 
but be burned. 

Samir Mar* Mahajan, New 
Delhi 

Only an excuse 

T here is more to it than 
meets the eye in NTR's 
latest gimmick (No Minister, 

19—25 February).The 
budget leak was only an ex¬ 
cuse. He is desperate about 

NTR: troubled time* 
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giving a boost to his declining 
image. His sons-in-law are at 
loggerheads leading to 
groupism in the Teliigu De- 
sarfi. There are any number 
of corruption charges against 
him and his family members, 
and the recent Vijayawada 
riots have exposed the NTR 
regime in the eyes of the 
people. But, then, the people 
are, unlikely to be taken in by 
his latest move. 

A. Srinlvaaa Murthy, 
Secunderabad (Andhra 
Pradeah) 
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Misinformation 

T he report has stated that 
an advertisement car¬ 
rying the signatures of 15 
Imams of Bombay mosques 
appeared on the front page of 
Khalid Ansari’s Inquilah 
(Bloodshed in Bombay, 5— 

11 March). The obvious in¬ 
ference is that Inquilab had a 
hand in the carnage. We 
would like to clarify that the 
publication has not carried 
any such advertisement. In 
fact, we rejected this adver¬ 
tisement which was carried 
by other Urdu papers. For 
50 years, the Inquilab has 
been a voice of reason with 
the Urdu-speaking Muslim 
community, and your mis¬ 
leading report has done us a 
great disservice. 

Tarfq Anaarl, Inquilab Daily, 
Bombay (Maharaahtra) 

We apologise—Editor 

No blackboards 

M erely having an aim to 
eradicate illiteracy is 
not enough (Anarchy in 
academia, 26 February—4 
March). What is required are 
follow-up measures to en¬ 
sure that the programmes 
are implemented effectively. 
No government can imple¬ 
ment Operation Blackboard 
without the basic infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Article 45 of the Constitu¬ 
tion clearly states that educa¬ 
tion shall be made compul¬ 
sory for all children below 14 



A rural school: deplorable 


years of age. But can there 
be education when there are 
no chalks, blackboards and 
benches, as is the case in 
most rural schools today? 
The government would do 
well to ensure that its Opera¬ 
tion Blackboard does not re¬ 
main a plan only on paper. 
Prom K. Monon, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

■ The government has failed 
to implement Operation 
Blackboard, thus leaving the 
primary schools in the rural 
aieas in a shambles. The 
scheme was initiated by the 
Centre when its earlier poll- * 
cy—the New Education Poli¬ 
cy—was criticised for 
having an elitist bias. 

Under the earlier 
scheme, the Centre thrust 
the responsibility of con¬ 
structing buildings on the 
states. Many states, among 
them West Bengal, resisted 
the move and initially decided 
to boycott the scheme. But 


with most states falling in 
line. West Bengal, too, had 
to accept the scheme. This 
was mainly because the 
states did not want to lose 
central aid by antagonising 
the party at the Centre. 

Despite the fact that the 
Centre-state dispute has 
been somewhat resolved, 
only the paperwork of the 
scheme has so far been com¬ 
pleted. Teachers continue to 
take classes under trees, 
boundary walls are still used 
as blackboards, and incle¬ 
ment weather—rains and hot 
spells—means a holiday for 
the children. Alas, Operation 
Blackboard has remained 
only a catchword in the plan¬ 
ner’s dictionary. 

Mono! Jain, Serampore (Weat 
Bengal) 

Hindus are safe 

T he report that Hindus 
are fleeing Bangladesh 
after the country was de¬ 
clared an Islamic Republic is 
tendentious ( The exodus, 29 
January—4 February). In the 
first place, Bangladesh has 
not been declared an Islamic 
Republic. Islam has only 
been declared the state reli¬ 
gion of the country. Howev¬ 
er, the religious rights of all 
minority communities have 
been ensured and safe¬ 
guarded in the Constitution. 
There is no question of dis¬ 
crimination on any count. 
There is no truth whatsoever 
in the allegation that mem¬ 
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bers of the Hindu community 
are leaving Bangladesh for 
India as there is no reason 
for them to do so. 

<4.0.5. Do wan. first secretary 
(preae). Deputy High 
Commiaaion ot Bangtadeah, 

Calcutta (Weat Bengal) 

Rajiv Bagchi replies: The 

report was filed after a visit 
to the border areas and inter¬ 
views with some of the re¬ 
fugees. Mr Dewan's difficul¬ 
ty in admitting the influx is 
understandable. However, I 
wish to remind him that the 
issue was not only reported 
extensively in the media, but 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
and Union home minister 
Buta Singh, too, have ex¬ 
pressed concern over the 
incident. The chief ministers 
of Assam, West Bengal and 
Tripura have also admitted 
that Hindus in large numbers 
are crossing over to the Indi¬ 
an side. 
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Separatist call 



Jharkhandi* with their arms 


A las, it is Jharkhand this 
time ( Battlestatioo : 
Jharkhand, 26 February—4 
March). Wliile the author has 
discussed the problem in its 
right perspective, he has 
failed to go to the root of the 
issue which has led to the 
current state of affairs. The 
call for a separate state is not 
an overnight development. 
And it is as serious as the 
Punjab and Assam problems. 
What is important now is to 
find out why this movement 
was allowed to take roots in 
this tribal dominated region. 
Perhaps, the interests of 
tribals were overlooked for 
long. 

Ra/u Sawalyan, Chalbaaa 
(Bihar) 
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Hit this pot hole at 60 kmph 
and come out without a scratch. 
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Heavy monsoons, lightning floods 
sweeping over the roads, landslides, 
miles of pot holes; on an Indian road you 
^can expect the unexpected One tyre is 
specially designed to meet the challenge 
, of the unexpected—through thousands 
i of kilometres and with tonnes of load 
1 Vikrant — the reliable tyre, with advanced 
technology tempered to Indian road 
conditions. 

The worlds No.1 racing tyre technology 

Behind every Vikrant tyre is the 
technological superiority of Avon of UK 
One of the major suppliers of Rolls Royce 
—the epitome of perfection in 
automobiles. And the world's No. 1 name 
in racing tyres. Vikrant R & 0 harnesses 
and improves upon Avon technology to 
suit Indian road conditions. 


Technology that built India's first 
truck radials 

When Vikrant R & D focussed its 
attention on truck radials the result was a 
tyre so tough it was quickly picked up 
by the British market. Making Vikrant the 
first Indian company to produce and 
export truck radials t6 the UK. 

Vikrant—the original equipment 

Vikrant's performance has proven 
reliable all over the transport industry It 
features as original equipment m the 
vehicles of premier companies like Telco 
and Ashok Leyland. And carries 
thousands of people everyday on the 
buses of major State Transport 
Undertakings all over the country. 


So if you want a tyre that has proven 
itself, that is built with advanced 
technology and that you can rely upon 
when the unexpected turns up, you know 
which tyre to choose.. . 



The reliable tyre. 

The responsible company. 
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New light on Ghalib 


“Some years ago, I 
went to a well- 
known bookshop in 
Delhi and asked for 
a book on Ghalib. I 
was told they had 
none. A search in 
some other book¬ 
shops yielded a few 
extended booklets, mostly, translations 
into English of some verses of the Urdu 
Diwan. I found this situation very 
strange. It was like going to a bookshop 
in London and being told that they had 
no books on Yeats or Eliot, given that in 
northern India especially Ghalib is a 
household name; his Urdu verses tend 
to crop in everyday conversation and 
stories of his humour and hazir jawabi 
are part of familial anecdotage in most 
homes. ” 

So writes Pavan K. Verma, author of 
the recently published Ghalib: The Man, 
The Times (Viking). His observation is a. 
damning but eloquent commentary on" 
the self-appointed protectors of Urdu 
who never cease from accusing the 
government of trying to kill the lan¬ 
guage. They have an Aiwan-i-Ghalib and 
a Ghalib Academy, they set up many 
Ghalib Yaadgar Committees in different 
states and organise mushairas in his 
memory, but have not yet produced a 
single definitive biography of the poet 
they laud as the greatest in the lan¬ 
guage. A few nondescript booklets of 
between 50—100 pages and some trans¬ 
lations. None of the dozens of Ghalib 
organisations has yet bothered to ac¬ 
quire the broke’h down tiny hovel in Gali 
Qasim Jatr in JJallimaran where Ghalib 
lived (it is a’ coal and wood depot) 
whereas his grave in Nizamuddin has 
been furnished with a white marble 
screen and an omate tombstone. It was 
left to Pavan Verma who admits he 
knows neither Persian nor Urdu, the 
two languages in which Ghalib wrote, to 
produce a vivid picture of the times and 
places in which Ghalib lived, his desper¬ 
ate struggle to earn his livelihood 
through prostituting his pen in writing 
eulogies for his patrons both Indian and 
English, his loneliness, being hedonist in 
a highly conservative society, and his 
abiding sense of humour which helped 
him to survive. 

Ghalib was born in Agra on 27 Decem¬ 
ber, 1797 AD, of Turkish stock with 
pretensions^) aristocracy. He began 
composing fl/tses in Persian at the age 



of nine. At the age of 16 he was married 
to Umrao Begum and the two moved to 
Delhi. At the time Persian was on the 
decline and yielding place to Urdu. 
Ghalib first made his mark as a poet of 
Persian in the bi-monthly mushairas 
summoned by Bahadur Shah /{afar in the 
Red Fort and by Omrahs in their 
mansions. He was generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be a better poet than the 
laureate Zauq or Momin who were then 
on the decline. With acclaim came in¬ 
dulgence-drinking, gambling and whor¬ 
ing. Apparently one of his extra-marital 
liaisons left a deep scar on his mind as 
his mistress died soon after the affair 
began. In a letter to a friend he 
admitted: 

"In the days of my youth, when the 
blackness of my deeds outdid the 
blackness of my hair, and my heart 
• held the tumult of the love of fair- 
faced women, Fate poured into my 
cup too the poison of this pain, and as 
the bier of my beloved was borne 
along the road, the dust rose from 
the road...In the brightness of broad 
day 1 sat on sack-cloth and clad 
myself in black in mourning for my 
mistress, and in the black nights, in 
the solitude of sorrow, I was the 
moth that flew to the flame of her 
burnt-out candle. She was the part¬ 
ner of my bed, who at the time of 
parting my jealous heart could not 
consign even to God’s keeping. What 
pain that her lovely body should be 
consigned to dust!” 

Ghalib did not bother to say his 
prayers nor fast during Ramadan. 
Amongst his close circle of friends were 
many Hindus. 

He tried to live like an aristocrat on 
measly stipends granted to him by the 
British government and the Mughal 
emperor. He was to remain in debt 
throughout his life. His marriage proved 
fruitless and he adopted his wife’s 
nephew and after the nephew’s prema¬ 
ture death in 1852 , his grandson. One of 

Gffeaifo first made his | 
mark a*a poet of 
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his most moving poems is on the death 
of his nephew, Laazim tha kay deykho 
meyra raasta koee din aur: 

You should have awaited me a few 
days more, 

Why did you leave alone? Now live 
alone a few days more. 

When leaving you said, “We will 
meet on Judgement pay; 

Must the Day of Judgement or I last a 
few days more? 

You were the full moon of my home, 
Why couldn’t you have remained a 
few days more? 

They are fools who ask me, "Why 
are you living Ghalib?” 

It is writ in my fate to long for death a 
few days more. 

Reluctantly Ghalib turned to Urdu at 
the age of 24. It didn't earn him much. ' 
He applied for a job as professor of 
Persian at the Delhi College but refused 
to be interviewed because the English 
principal did not receive him at the gate 
when he arrived. He added to his 
troubles by being fined and jailed for 
gambling. When Bahadur Shah offered 
him a stipend to write a history of the 
Mughals, he got bored with the project 
and did not go beyond Emperor Jehan- 
gir. Although he succeeded Zauq as the 
poet laureate he found daily attendance 
at court very tedious. 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 showed 
Ghalib in a very poor light. While paying 
lip service to the emperor and compos¬ 
ing lines for his coinage he also hurriedly 
wrote a eulogy Dastanbuy in praise of 
the English when he realised they would 
be "victorious. He had no conscience but 
saved his life from the avenging English. 

He continued living on stipends granted 
by the British and the nawabs of Ram- 
pur. Indulgence in French wines, man¬ 
goes and rich food took their toll of his 
health. In the last few years of his life, 
he could neither read nor write, became 
stone-deaf and ultimately bed-ridden 
with sores. He went into a coma and 
died on 15 February, 1869 leaving a debt 
of over 1000, a considerable figure for 
the times. His funeral expenses were 
borne by the Nawab of Loharu. 

Pavan Verma has done a heroic job 
overcoming the handicap of not knowing 
Urdu. It is an absorbingly readable 
account of the grea^poet and his age. 
Verma is now learning Urdu. I hope by 
the time the next edition is printed he 
will replace the translations he has taken 
from different sources by his own.n 
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I wanted to prove to the country what 
loyalty is. 

R.K. Dhawan, after being appointed by 
Rajiv Gandhi as offtcer on special duty. 

Buta Singh ko sanmati de bhagwan. 

Opposition members, intheLokSabha, 
shouting for the resignation of the Union 
Minisker 

An these threats and actions are not 
going to deter us from our resolve to 
expose the killers and conspirators of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, 

Arif Mohammad Khan, Janata Dal MP , 

together todefeat Hitler... acommdtr ' 
‘ strategy can be worked out here also. ' 

V.P. Singh, Janata Dal leader 

V*P. Singh’s problem is that he wants 
^yiaybody oiMhehandwagon. - • 
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We welcome investigative journal¬ 
ism, but at times a few (journalists) 
indulge in substituting this with imagina¬ 
tive dr fabricative journalism. 

H. K. L. Bhagat, Union minister for 
Parliamentary affairs and information. 

: and broadcasting 

W, will accept you as our dada but 
willnotbr ook your dadagih, 

Chatujranan Miska, Bihar CPI secret¬ 
ary to West Bengal chief ministerJyoti 
Basu . 

Even if teething troubles are over, 
there art: wisdom teeth and toothaches. 

RaMakrishna Hegde, Janata Dal vice *: 
presidentjun the "teething troubles"of 
theJanataDal 

God bless you for the (fftkreswar) - 
project, even though you do not .behove 
in God. i " 

VasantSathe, energy minister, to the 
,CPt(M)m&iSiershfbeRsiya^ddm 


T 

I Ik Railways have a father-in-law hr 
the Prime Minister, who is always vpry 
geneipus. 

Madhavrao $c\NmA,mini$teraf state , 
for railways 

TIk word fascist can have no rele*-, ; , 
vance in an Indian context!,. I see mdye- 
ments like diem (the Shiv Sena) as part 
of an Indian regeneration. 

V.S. Naipaul, writer.inThe Sunday 
Observer 


T es. lifeis tookingup. l hope I’m gang 
to bte arou nd for A do teeh,.gyarasai, 

Madhuri Pixrr, actress . 

I befeve music cannot be divided into 
gharanas. Have you,heard ofa Paganmi 
gharana or the Arthur Rubenstein 


ushad Khan, classical voc-inc Mis- 
idOfParween Sultana 
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Gunning for Dhawan 

A run Nehru conspires to stall the rise of the former aide of Indira Gandhi 


T he lethal combination of Ramnath Goenka 
and Arun Nehru has struck again. By a 
shrewd and calculated move, the two have 
leaked out only those portions of the Thakkar 
Commission report which would give the reader 
the impression that R.K. Dhawan was involved 
in the assassination of Indira Gandhi. And, no 
'sooner did Indian Express publish the so-called 
scoop, the Opposition was back at its favourite 
game: Rajiv-bashing. 

But take a look at the people who are 
demanding that the government should table the 
Thakkar Commission report in Parliament: 
Ashoke Sen and V. P. Singh. Both of them were 
powerful ministers in the Rajiv Gandhi Cabinet 
and it was Ashoke Sen, who, as law minister, 
piloted a Bill in 1986 which empowered the 
government not to place an enquiry commission 
report before Parliament. V.P. Singh too did not 
raise his voice against the Bill at that time. 

But those were the days when Express editor 
Arun Shourie was a dear friend of the Prime 
Minister. Those were the times when Express 
owner Ramnath Goenka had declared that he 
could die in peace as India was in the safe hands 
of Rajiv Gandhi. But little did anyone realise that 
the group which had suddenly become powerful 
after Rajiv Gandhi took over the reins of 
government, were actually staunch critics of the 
Indira Gandhi era and were all out to crush 
anything associated with that period. R.K. 
Dhawan, a trusted aide of Indira Gandhi, was 
hounded out of the Prime Minister’s Office only 
because of the machinations of this lobby. 

When V. P. Singh and his men were defending 
the controversial Bill in Parliament in 1986,1 was 
among those who opposed the government's 
efforts to push through the legislation. For, such 
a move gives the people the impression that the 
government has something to hide. But both 
Ashoke Sen and V. P. Singh were all for the Bill. 
Now, suddenly, Sen and Singh have come out 
with the lame excuse that they were not aware 
that the Bill was passed only with the purpose of 
holding back the Thakkar Commission report. 

Let us now take a look at the charges being 
levelled against Dhawan. There are, of course, 
several allegations against the former aide of 
Indira Gandhi, but the Thakkar Commission is 
said to have pointed an accusing finger at him on 
the basis of the following findings: 

• Dhawan had changed the time of the PM’s 
interview with a foreign television team; 

• he was instrumental in the reinstatement of 
nine Sikh guards including Beant Singh and 


The leak was 
aimed at 
denigrating 
R.K. Dhawan 
and is the 
work of a 
group which 
is upset at 
Dhawan’s 
re-emergence. 
And, there is 
one man who 
is afraid of 
Dhawan: Arun 
Nehru 





1 Satwant Singh in the Prime Minister’s security 
set-up; and, 

• Dhawan’s deposition before the commission 
was contradictory. 

Regarding the first charge, it has been proved 
conclusively that Indira Gandhi was aware of the 
change in time of the interview. It has also been 
proved that Sikh guards were inducted in the 
PM’s security ring at the instance of Indira 
Gandhi. As for the third charge, I am not in a 
position to comment on it as it requires a 
thorough reading of the commission’s report. 
But it is a fact that a special team led by 
Anantram had cleared Dhawan’s name. 
Moreover, isn’t it a bit too far-fetched to imagine 
that Rajiv Gandhi would reinstate a man who had 
a hand in the murder of his mother? 

This, naturally, brings us to the conclusion 
that the leak was aimed at denigrating Dhawan 
and is the work of a group which was upset at 
Dhawan’s re-emergence. And, there is one man 
who is afraid of Dhawan: Arun Nehru. At the 
beginning, Nehru tried to persuade Dhawan to 
join forces against Rajiv Gandhi. And when he 
failed, Nehru tried other means to wipe out 
Dhawan. 

When the Arun Nehru cotene was in power, 
they had tried their best to demolish R.K. [ 
Dhawan. In 1985, when I contacted Dhawan and ! 
wanted to know about the conspiracy to oust 
him, all he said was: “Indiraji was my mother and 
Rajiv Gandhi is my brother. I have nothing to say 
against him. Arun Nehru and Arun Singh are 
against me. A day will come when Rajiv Gandhi 
will realise that this gang is actually gunning for 
him. ” 

It was Arun Nehru who passed on a copy of 
the Thakkar Commission report to Ramnath 
Goenka. Goenka in turn took the advice of his 
legal experts, Arun Jetley and Gurumurthy t and 
when it was cleared by them, the report was 
published in the Indian Express. But before it 
was printed, the report was edited in such a 
manner that it would embarrass R.K. Dhawan. 

There is yet another interesting twist to the 
present controversy. In the furore over the 
Thakkar Commission report, many have missed 
the fact that on the day Indian Express leaked 
the confidential document, a Swedish newspap¬ 
er, Dagens Nyeter, renewed the allegation that 
Bofors had brided Indian politicians to clinch the 
howitzer deal. The publication of the two reports 
is not just coincidental; it is part of a conspiracy 
to embarrass the government, a 
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The gutsy Governor 

Karnataka Governor P. Venkatasubbaiah embarrasses the Congress(l) 
by threatening to resign on being pressured to dismiss the Janata Dal government 


T he Karnataka Governor, P. 

Venkatasubbaiah, is made of 
sterner stuff than the Con- 
gress(I) had imagined. The 
Congress(I), the main 
Opposition party in the state Assembly, 
had been demanding for some time the 
dismissal of the state government on the 
plea that the ruling party had changed its 
name and thus invited penal action under 
the anti-defection law. The Governor, 
however, refused to toe the Congress(I) 
line and,as the controversy intensified, a 
senior Janata Dal leader told the press 
on 11 March that Venkatasubbaiah had 
resigned. 

Dailies front-paged the news on 12 
March. The story went that Venkata¬ 
subbaiah was summoned to New Delhi, 
where he met the Congress(I) presi¬ 
dent, Rajiv Gandhi, and tendered his 
resignation. The Governor had received 
two memoranda from state Congress(I) 
leaders, challenging the constitutional 
validity of the Bommai government since 
the ruling party had changed its name 
from Janata Party to Janata Dal. Venk¬ 
atasubbaiah had felt there was no cause 
for his intervention as he was satisfied 
that Bommai had the support of a 
majority of the legislators. According to 
Janata Dal sources, the Congress(I) high 
command found this "friendly” gesture 
of the Governor irksome. The newspap¬ 
er reports also named Venkatasub- 
baiah's possible successor: the con¬ 
troversial chief of the CBI. Mohan 
Katre. 

The state Congress(i) leaders were 
furious at these developments. They 
accused chief minister S.R. Bommai of 
having fed the story to the press. The 
Karnataka Pradesh Congress(I) Com¬ 
mittee (KPCC-I) president, Veerendra 
Patil, denied having complained against 
the Governor to the party’s central 
leadership or having demanded his re¬ 
moval. The Rashtrapati Bhavan, too, 
denied that the Governor had resigned. 
The state Congress(l) termed the re¬ 
ports as misleading and baseless, and 
Patil suggested the Governor issue a 
clarification. But Venkatasubbaiah re¬ 
fused oblige and declared, instead, 
that h^fikjjikl speak to the press "at the 
apprcfl jMp time”. 



■.' Vttkat —irtihaiah 's < 
retignfttloii has more 
to do with the mood 
within the Congreted) 
then anything alee. 
Some politicians trace 
the root of his 
< reheHion , tdauta 
Stagh’s visit to 
Bangalore In January, 
when serious 
differences cropped 
up between the two 


For chief minister Bommai, the timing 
of this controversy could not have been 
better. A crucial cabinet expansion, 
which was sure to create fresh discon¬ 
tent within the faction-ridden Janata Dal, 
was slated for 13 March. But reports of 
the Governor's tiff with the Congress(I) 
high command and his subsequent res¬ 
ignation provided Bommai with a lever 
to silence the dissidents. The Congres- 
s(l) was out to destabilise the govern¬ 
ment, he declared, and managed to rally 
the ranks behind him. Said Bommai, "If 
the reports (of the resignation) are true, 

I am shocked...We should guard the 
federal structure against such blows.” A 
bitter Veerendra Patil complained, "Ev¬ 
ery time there is an internal crisis 
(within the Janata Dal) they raise the 
bogey of the Congress(I) hand.” 

W hy did Venkatasubbaiah tender his 
resignation? There were rumours 
of a running battle between home minis¬ 
ter Buta Singh and Venkatasubbaiah, A 


former Union minister of state in the 
home department, Venkatasubbaiah is 
said to be a disgruntled Congressman, 
looking for political rehabilitation. Says a 
senior Congress(I) leader. "We all know 
that he is looking for a ticket in the 
coming parliamentary elections. ” If that 
be true, then Venkatasubbaiah would 
much rather be at home in Kurnool, 
Andhra Pradesh, than take up guber¬ 
natorial assignments in Bihar, Karnataka 
or Assam. According to sources in the 
Janata Dal, Venkatasubbaiah was sound¬ 
ed out on a shift to Assam, but he 
rejected the offer. 

Venkatasubbaiah, it seems, was not* 
unhappy with the leak of the resignation 
story. "Otherwise, why should he allow 
the story to go unchallenged?” ask 






Congressmen, The Governor’s claim 
that he had consulted constitutional ex¬ 
perts, the advocate general and others 
on the legality of the Bommai govern¬ 
ment, following the change in the ruling 
party’s nomenclature, has not been con¬ 
tradicted either. Says Patil: "We said 
that since the people had voted for the 
Janata Party and, since it changed its 
name to Janata Dal, the government had 
to be sworn in again. But the Governor 
felt that since the Constitution does not 
recognise a political party but only says 
that a chief minister should command the 
support of the largest number of legisla¬ 
tors, he could not intervene. We had left 
matters at that.” 

So. the state Congress(I) did not 
really create problems for Venkatasub¬ 
baiah as the Janata Dal might like to 
suggest, nor was he overly “friendly” 
towards the state government as the 
Congress(l) would like to believe. He 
had withheld his consent to the nomina¬ 
tion of actor Anant Nag and four others 
to the state Legislative Council last year 
for several months. He had also caused a 
bit of flutter by calling for the files 
relating to the telephone-tapping scandal 
that had led to Ramakrishna Hegde’s 
resignation. Though Bommai kept his 



The r*|tt»rtft of the Governor’s 
resignation provided Bommai 
with a lever to sHende the 
dissidents. The CongressG) 
was out to destabilise the 
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'*•/ behind Mm 


(Lett to right) Ramakrishna Hegda, - 
P. Vankataaubbalahand S.R. Bommai: 
maintaining good rotations 



cool and refused to furnish the,files on 
the plea that Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, too, had withheld vital information 
from former President Zail Singh, Hegde 
felt outraged. 

A pparently, the Governor's resigna¬ 
tion has more to do with the mood 
within the CongressG) than anything 
else. Some politicians trace the root of 
Venkatasubbaiah's ‘rebellion’ to the visit 
of Buta Singh to Bangalore in January. 
According to sources, serious differ¬ 
ences had cropped up between the two 
and the ground was prepared for Venk¬ 
atasubbaiah's shift from Bangalore. Re- 
■ ports of the Congress(I) high command’s 
differences with Venkatasubbaiah had 
appeared in a Kannada daily, Samyukta 
Karnataka, a couple of days before the 
resignation story was flashed nation¬ 
wide. 

Venkatasubbaiah has followed his pre¬ 
decessor in maintaining good relations 
with the ruling party in Karnataka. 
Former Governor A.N. Baneqi had 
aroused strong feelings among the state 
Congress(l) leaders for his alleged ’hos¬ 
tility’ towards them. Banerji was fre¬ 
quently accused of having a soft spot for 
the Hegde government. If reports of 
Mohan Katre’s appointment are to be 
believed, then the state CongressG) can 
possibly hope for a change in the trend. 
But that will erode whatever little re¬ 
spect the gubernatorial post still com¬ 
mands. 

Prakuti Belawadl/ Bangalore 












The return of 
the old master 


It is the Bihar PCC chief, Dr Jagannath Mishra, 
not the new chief minister, Satyendra Narain 
Sinha, who holds the key to political stability 
in the state 


P atna will not forget 10 
March, 1989; in a hurry. On 
that day, while the hitherto- 
elusive Indian Peoples’ 
Front leadership came over¬ 
ground and urged its two lakh-strong 
supporters assembled at the historic 
Gandhi Maidan, to oust the corrupt 
Congress government, barely a few 
kilometres away a spectacle of a diffe¬ 
rent sort was taking place. In a rare 
show of spirit, Congressmen were 
laying out the red carpet at Patna 
Airport, to welcome their new state 
president, Dr Jagannath Mishra. 'Hie 
party was determined to make Dr Mis- 
hra’s return an occasion to remember. 
So, there were thousands of yellow 
marigold garlands, a few brass bands, 
hundreds of Congress flags, and two 
richly caparisoned elephants saluting all 
and sundry. 

This from a party which had, barely 
six years ago, virtually forgotten the 
existence of Dr Mishra. The smile that 
he wore standing in the open, white 
Maruti Gypsy—bought a day earlier by a 
Mishra fan specially for the occasion—as 
if drove from the airport to the state’s 
Congress headquarters at Sadaquat 
Ashram, showed his pleasure at the 
triumphant homecoming. Perhaps, the 
bitter memory of his ouster by Congress 
president Rajiv Gandhi on 14 August, 
1983, was at the back of his mind. For, 
when he rose at 5.00 pm to speak to 
those assembled at Sadaquat Ashram, 
he could not help but remark on the days 
when he was a non-entity in the Con¬ 
gress. "I never stopped working then, ’’ 
he said. "I went ahead meeting people, 
listening to their troubles. Whenever 
and wherever there has been a natural 
calamity—earthquakes, floods, 
droughts—I have offered my help. This 
work, ’’ he said with a touch of sarcasm, 
“was Recognised by Rajiv Gandhi and 
that M why 1 have been given this 
oner(jjg|' task of organising the party 
matljpy to prepare for the coming 



elections. ” 

Six years is a long time in the life of a 
politician but for Dr Mishra, out of the 
hubbub of actual politicking, it was a 
sabbatical of sorts. And just when every¬ 
thing seemed to be stacked against him, 
he made a comeback—this time as a 
kingmaker. For, that is what the presi¬ 
dentship of the Bihar Pradesh Congress 
Committee means. Commented en¬ 
gineer-turned-politician Amalendu 
Satyavarti, “It is the Bihar PCC chiefs 
chair which has been honoured by Dr 
Mishra taking over. Dr Mishra, howev¬ 
er, has not been honoured." What 
Satyavarti meant was that Dr Mishra 
was cut out for bigger things. 

How far that is true may never be 
known, but it is a fact that Dr Mishra had 
played politics for higher stakes. The six 
years he was out of power, saw three 
chief ministers—Chandrashekhar Singh, 
Bindeswari Dubey and Bhagwat Jha 
A 2 ad—and four PCC chiefs—Ram Saran 
Singh, Bindeswari Dubey, Dumarlal 
Baitha and Tariq Anwar—but none of 
them was able to loosen Dr Mishra’s 
firm grip on the state's politics. 


Six years is a long time 
in the life of a politician, 
but for Dr Jagannath 
Mishra, out ofthe 
hubbub of actual; j 
politicking, it wasa 
sabbatical oil sorts. 
He made a comeback— 
as a kingmaker 
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Jagannath Mishra on hla way to Sadaquat 
Aanram: ahow of power 


At Sadaquat Ashram, it was Dr Mis¬ 
hra who held sway. To the MLA? 4 
gathered there, he spoke of the prestige 
associated with the Bihar PCC(I) presi¬ 
dent’s post. “It was held by my younger 
brother, Tariq Anwar, who did a lot of 
good work for the party iruthe state,” he 
said. "I will try to continue his work." 
And when Bhagwat Jha Azad came in 
soon afterwards, Dr Mishra made a big 
show of shaking his hand and sitting with 
him. The message Dr Mishra sent out 
was: whatever differences they might 
have had could now be forgotten. It 
lulled Bhagwat Jha Azad into a false 
sense of security. “Let us forget our 
differences, ” said Azad, “and try to fulfil 
our goals. Let us make our state strong. 
Rajiv Gandhi has taken a right decision in 
making my younger brother Jagannath 
Mishra, the PCC president.” 

T he next day, 11 March, 1989, 
almost all lobby leaders including 
Bhagwat Jha Azad got a taste of Mishra’s 
politics. Hectic politicking started from 
early morning. Each lobby—and there 
were quite a few by then—belonging to 
prospective chief ministers was busy 
working out its strategy. A group of 
nearly 59 MLAs trooped to Dr Mishra’s 
residence hours before the scheduled 
arrival of the AICC(I) (Ail India Con¬ 
gress Committee-I) observers, Bhajan 
Lai, Rajendra Kumari Bajpai and A.R. 
MaJIu. in the meeting, which lasted for 
half an hour, the MLAs put some 
pertinent questions to their leader, Dr 
Mishra. Was it tftie that a Rajput leader 
was becoming the CM? What would 
they—the Jagannath Mishra suppor¬ 
ters—do in the circumstances? Why had 
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they raised their banner of revolt? And 
just when the meeting seemed to be 
going out of hand, Dr Mishra received a 
phone call from R.K. Dhawan in Delhi. 
From then on his tone changed. He 
informed his MLAs that a chief minister 
had been chosen by the high command 
and they had to abide by that decision. 

Soon after, Dr Mishra called on Bhag- 
wat Jha Azad at his residence, and 
informed him about the choice of CM. It 
was acceptable to Azad (who had, a day 
earlier, tendered his resignation tft the 
Governor) because the incumbent, 
Satyendra Narain Sinha, was known to 
be close to him. In fact, it was this 
closeness the dissidents had protested 
about so loudly to Dr Mishra. 

The meeting over, Dr Mishra and 
Azad were surrounded by a group of 
legislators. Azad told the MLAs: "We— 
Dr Mishra and 1—know the name of the 
new leader. Both of us hope that all of 
you will accept him since he is Rajiv 
Gandhi’s nominee." The MLAs were 
insistent. Could he please tell them who 
was taking over in Bihar? Azad replied: 
"The AICC(I) observers will tell you the 
name.” And then the two leaders, along 
with the MLAs, drove to the airport to 
receive the AICC(I) observers. 

Before the scheduled Congress 
Legislature Party meeting at Sadaquat 
Ashram, Dr Mishra’s residence witnes¬ 
sed another conference. This time the 
BPCC(I) chief did not prevaricate. He 
told the legislators that they would have 
to accept Satyendra Narain Sinha as 
their new leader. He then phoned Sheila 
Dikshit at the PM’s office. According to 
some MLAs who were present. Dr 
Mishra told Mrs Dikshit to convey to the 
Prime Minister that “Sab kuch manage 
ho gaya hai (The disgruntled legislators 
have been managed). Bihar is behind 
him (the new chief minister).” 

(UNDAY M MW**-' ' 



Despite Dr Mishra's repeated remin¬ 
ders to the dissidents to accept Rajiv 
Gandhi's nominee, they did not give up 
hope. Sortie of them went to meet the 
AICC(l) observers at Raj Bhavaa When 
Bhajan Lai heard what they had come 
for, he asked, “What is there to talk 
about? The leadership issue has been 
decided by the high command.” The 
MLAs, a dejected lot, drove out of the 
Raj Bhavan. 

Dr Mishra’s clout was apparent at the 
legislature party meeting. He wrapped 
up the whole show in a matter of 
minutes. The meeting began at 3.30 pm 
with Bhagwat Jha Azad proposing S.N. 
Sinha’s name. It was seconded by Dr 
Mishra and supported by a senior legis¬ 
lator, Bhisam Prasad Yadav. Seconds 
later, Dr Mishra asked the assembled 
legislators if there was any other name 
they wanted to propose for the chief 
minister’s post. But the MLAs raised 
their hands and shouted, “Ho gaya, ho 
gaya (the CM has been selected).” 

A few hours later, S.N. Sinha was 
sworn in along with 11 others. But no 
sooner had the ministry been chosen 
when rebellion raised its ugly head. 
Tariq Anwar, who had hopedto become 
the chief minister himself, was not 
present to take his oath as a minister in 
the Cabinet. Though he did not give any 
reason for this absence, it was well 
known that Anwar was sulking because, 
barring four ministers who had been in 
the Bhagwat Jha Azad Cabinet—Lahtan 
Chowdhury, Ramanand Yadav, Mahabir 
Paswan and Dilkeswar Ram—the rest 
were either supporters of Dr Mishra or 
maintained close links with him. 

The choice of the CM and his minis¬ 
ters was a coup of sorts, organised and 
executed by Jagannath Mislira. With his 
selection as the BPCC(l) chief, he had 



come out of the shadows, tov take the 
centrestage in Bihar politics. Today ^vith 
more than half the Cabinet loyal to him* ; 
it is certain that Dr Mishra will bfe cattittg 
the shots. And his amotion to emerge as 
another N.T. Rama Rao or si ML Gr. 
Ramachandran may ultimately be, real¬ 
ised. r ... 

I t has been a long, hard climb for Dr 
Mishra. Soon after he .was forced to 
step down by Rajiv Gandhi, he realised 
that he had little or no base in the state 
to call his own. To add to his discomfi¬ 
ture, the next chief minister,' Chan- 
drashekhar Singh, aided by the high 
command, started encouraging his ar'ch- 
rival Nagendra Jha to take over the reirts 
of the Brahmin community leadership 
from him. Nagendra Jha is also a Maithil 



S.N. Sinha (centra) after hie election aa CM. 
With him are Or Mishra (left) and B. J. Azad 
(right) 

Brahmin and his constituency—Man- 
igachi—is in the Mithilanchal or the 
Mithila region as is Dr Jagannath Mis¬ 
hra's Jhanjharpur. Dr Mishra, in an effort 
to beard the lion in his den, toured 
Manigachi with 450-odd vehicles .and 
addressed a number of meetings there. 
It was a commendable show of strength 
to which Nagendra Jha had no answer 1 . 

Came 1984 and the elections. A 
strong leader, Bindeswari Dubey, was 
sent as the PCC(I) chief because the 
high command wanted the party,to win 
the polls. Jagannath Mishra knew that he 
could not upset Dubey because he would 
be disturbing the high command. He, 
therefore, extended a hand of 
friendship. Together, they worked out a 
compromise formula: he promised he 
would not cause problems for the 
PCC(I) chief if Dubey managed to get rid 
of Jha. Fortunately, a directive from the 
high command stopped jha from contest¬ 
ing the elections. His ouster was a 
victory for Dr Mishra. 









Contenders 
for the post 


Satyendra Naraln Sintra 



A Rajput, Sinha blackmailed Rajiv 
Gandhi by going to the press with 
his demand that he be made CM. 
He said if he was not given the 
post, he would quit the party with 
his wife and relatives. 


Bhisma Naraln Singh 



The Governor of Assam, Singh 
was in the running for the CM’s 
post till the morning of 11 March, 
1989 when Jagannath Mlshra 
tilted the balance in S. N. Sinha's 
favour. 


Abdul Ghafoor 



Former Bihar CM and well known 
as an honest politician, Ghafoor 
found himself in the running early 
in the race. Though he was in 
Patna on the day the CM was 
chosen, his name was nowhere 
on the list of prospective CMs. 


Ratlque Alam 



Jagannath Mishra's own man, 
Alam would easily have been 
manipulated by the wiiv Brahmin 
■-&* if he was made CM. 
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Later, when Dubey became the chief 
minister of Bihar, Dr Mishra gave him 
the support he needed. For about six 
months, the relations between the two 
remained cordial. Then, Dubey breaking 
free of Dr Mishra’s apron strings, made 
a political move designed to alienate him. 
In Mithilanchal—where Jagannath Mis¬ 
hra’s word was law—he put up his own 
adviser, Radhanandan Jha, and Lokesh 
Nath Jha as alternative Brahmin leaders 
to the former chief minister. What’s 
more, the government took over the 
L.N. Mishra Institute of Economic De¬ 
velopment and Political Change. It was a 
serious blow for Jagannath Mishra, its 
chairman, because he derived not only 
his bread and butter, but also his pre¬ 
stige and power from the institute. 

Jagannath Mishra decided that the 
only way he could attack Dubey, and by 
proxy, the high command, was by con¬ 
solidating his base among the people of 
the state. He started his tours--which 
he had stopped soon after Dubey be¬ 
came the chief minister—again. Simul¬ 
taneously, he made overtures to V.P. 
Singh. The move was meant to blackmail 
the high command into thinking that if he 
quit the party to join the Opposition it 
would be a great loss for the Congress. 
Then, Dr Mishra put pressure on the 
high command saying that Dubey had 
fallen prey to the “co-operative mafia". 
The high command acted: it removed 
Dubey in February 1988. 

In came Bhagwat Jha Azad and once 
again Dr Mishra put his best foot 
forward to support him. But it was a 
short-lived affair and when Azad de¬ 
clared war on the “co-operative mafia" 
and even spoke of bringing about an 
ordinance against them. Dr Mishra 
lashed out against the chief minister. 
Reason: Dr Mishra's own nephew, Vijay 
Kumar Mishra, was going to be affected 
as he was the chairman of the Bihar 
State Housing Co-operative Federation. 
Spurring him on to further action was 
Bhagwat Jha himself. The CM started 
speaking openly against Dr Mishra in 
public meetings. With no other option 
open to him, Dr Mishra formed the 
Bihar Jan Vikas Manch, widely touted as 
an alternative regional party to the 
Congress. Putting pressure on the high 
command further. Dr Mishra got 
together a large number of MLAs to join 
his Manch. And around this time he 
rallied the dissidents against the chief 
minister giving them the leadership and 
advice they lacked. 

It is not that the high command never 
thought of straightening Dr Mishra out. 
The party, in fact, toyed with the idea of 
terminating his membership because of 
what it termed as “anti-party activities” 


But Dr Mishra frustrated the move anc 
issued a statement saying that his tours 
and the formation of the Manch could nol 
be construed as “anti-party activities” as 
the Manch was only meant to increase 
an awareness among the people of the 
state, he said. The party leaders surren¬ 
dered before this open act of defiance. 

D r Mishra, since the beginning of the 
Bihar crisis, had managed to keep 
his followers among the dissidents in 
control. He had prodded them to action, 
but had never really come out into the 


A near miss 

How Tariq Anwar was 
pipped at the post 

T ariq Anwar was, perhaps, the 
most disappointed man in Patna 
when Satyendra Narain Sinha be- 1 
came the 25th chief minister of Bihar. 
A few days before the Congress 
LenislatureParty meeting in Patna on 
11 March, 1989, Anwar had been led 
to believe that he wag one of the 
candidates for the chief minister’s 
post. And when he received a tele¬ 
phone call from the AICC(l) office in 
Delhi on the morning of 11 March 
that he would have to fly out to Patna 
with the AICC(I) observers, Anwar’s 
hopes were raised. What would his 
assignment in Patna be, he asked. 
The caller only said: “You have to be 
there." 

On the plane, Anwar was con¬ 
gratulated by Bhajan Lai. Naturally, 
when he got down at Patna he told 
his supporters that he was going to 
become the CM. They were over¬ 
joyed. However, barely a couple of 
hours before the Legislature party 
meeting at Sadaquat Ashram could 
take place, Anwar was shocked to 
learn that Satyendra Narain Sinha had 
been chosen as the CM. At the 
meeting when the legislators gave 
their assent to S.N. Sinha’s appoint¬ 
ment, Anwar realised that he had 
been taken for a ride. 

Why did the high command not' 
take Anwar’s candidature seriously? 
After all, he was well known through¬ 
out the nation and the Congress 
would have benefitted if he was given 
the CM’s post. The answer lies in the 
machinations «f Dr Jagannath Mishra. 
When Bhagwat Jha Azad was the 
chief minister, Anwar as the Bihar 
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open. In the end ofjanuary this year, 
when the rebels met central leaders 
Byta Singh and M.L. Fotedar in Patna, 
no one would have thought that the 
crisis would continue for over a month 
or, for that matter, bring Dr Mishra into 
prominence. But it was Dr Mishra who 
ended up as the conductor of the show. 


He directed the dissidents to demand 
nothing less than a change in the chief 
ministership. And they obeyed him to 
the letter, even to the point of incurring 
the wrath of the high command: they 
defied Rajiv Gandhi’s directives and 
boycotted the Assembly session. 

It was a calculated move. Overnight, 



PCC(I) chief had not seen eye to eye 
with him. Seizing the opportunity, Dr 
Mishra went to work and advised 
Anwar to aid the dissident movement 
against the CM. When the rebels 
achieved their objective and Jagan- 
nath Mishra became the PCC(I) 
chief, a rumour started doing the 
rounds that a minority or a backward 
class leader would be made the next 
chief minister. Dr Mishra who often 
boasts that he is the only Bihar 
Congress leader acceptable to the 
minorities, realised that if a smart, 
young Tariq Anwar became the CM 
of the state, the minorities would not 
pay him any attention. 

In a counter-move, Dr Mishra 
floated the name of another minority 
leader from Bihar: Rafique Alam. He 
..had a reason: Alam has few followers 
in the state and does not possess a 
very strong personality. If Alam ever 
became the CM, Dr Mishra knew he 
would be able to manipulate him 
easily. Anwar discovered that he was 
no longer the consensus candidate, 
but one of the many in the running for 
the post. And, at the right moment, 
Dr Mishra took the initiative and 
phoned Sheila Dikshit to tell her that 
since the high command was in¬ 
terested in finding a Rajput leader for 
Bihar, he had forced the legislators to 
agree on Satyendra Narain Sinha's 
name, That put an end of Tariq 
Anwar's ambitions. 


At the CLP(t) meeting, Tariq Anwar's 
(extreme right) disappointment is apparent 
on hie face 

he became the chief official negotiator 
for the dissidents. No longer would he 
formulate strategies; he would now take 
a leading role. Not long afterwards, 
when Rajiv Gandhi entrusted him with- 
the task of solving the Bihar crisis, Dr 
Mishra found the opportunity he had 
been waiting for. He hit back at the high 
command. Instead of trying to cool the 
dissidents’ tempers, he further egged 
them on. 

T he question that is uppermost in the 
minds of the people is whether 
“Chhotey Sahab"—as S.N. Sinha is 
known—a Rajput leader, will be able to 
hold his own against the dominance of 
the Brahrnin party president. Dr Jagan- 
nath Mishra. Sinha is reputed to be a 
casteist leader and the ministry gave 
enough indications of the age-old rivalry 
between the Rajputs and the Bhumihars. 
Sinha has never been too happy with the 
Bhumihars (his dislike for the Bhumihars 
date back to the rivalry between his 
father, Anujpaha Narain Singh, and the 
first chief minister of Bihar, Sri Krishna 
Sinha), though in selecting rebel leader 
Ramashray Prasad Singh as a Cabinet 
minister, he tried to quell dissidence and 
also please the Bhumihars. To add to his 
problems, neither the minorities nor the 
backwards have been placated by the 
composition of the new ministry. 


The Yadavs received their first •shock 
when their leader, Ram Lakhan Singh 
Yadav, was not sworn in though he was -1 
asked to sit with the prospective Cabinet 
ministers at the Raj Bhavan. To make 
matters worse, Ram Lakhan Singji 
Yadav’s arch-rival, Ram Jaipal Singh 
Yadav, was swom in. As for the minor- , 



Said a dissident ; 
Congress legislator s; 
who is now a sadder 
and wiser man: “We 
fought for the ouster of 
Bhagwat Jha Azad. We 
lost a Speaker (Shiv / 
Chandra Jha) who gave 
us the lead and is now a 
nobody. Did we fight 
for this?” 


ities, neither of their leaders, Tariq 
Anwar and Rafique Alam, was chosen as 
deputy CMs. Former chief minister 
Abdul Ghafoor put it rather bluntly when 
he spoke out about the choice of S.N. 
Sinha: “During 36 years of my political 
career in Bihar I have not seen such an 
unity among the many castes. But the 
worst seed of casteism has been sown. I 
will be proved right in the future.” The 
former CM went further: "Whosoever is 
responsible for prevailing over the PM's 
decision has not done good to the party, 
the state and the nation.” 

That Rajiv Gandhi’s policies revolve 
around the politics of V.P. Singh became 
clear when he selected a Rajput CM to 
head Bihar. But the Rajputs do not seem 
to have been won over even now. The 
first signs of a new wave of dissidence 
surfaced soon after the Cabinet was 
formed with many legislators holding 
separate meetings to criticise the choice 
of ministers. Said a Congress legislator, 
who had been a front-ranking dissident 
and is now a sadder but wiser man: “We 
staked our prestige and fought against 
Bhagwat Jha Azad. What have we got? 
We lost a sympathetic Governor (Gov- 
ind Narain Singh), a few central minis¬ 
ters from Bihar and a Speaker (Shiv 
Chandra Jha) who gave us the lead and is 
now a nobody. Also, we had thought that 
a chief minister will be chosen from 
among us. Instead a leader was foisted 
on us from Delhi Did we fight for this?” 

Ttrthankar Ghosh/P«tn* 
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A comedy of errors 


N ot long ago in his interview with 
Sunday (13—19 November, 1988) 
Rajiv Gandhi put his foot in his mouth by 
saying that the payments by Bofors 
could have been made for some 
‘‘genuine work” done for the company. 
Even some top Congressmen said that 
he could not have given better proof of 
his “ineptness,” and his own reported 
admission was that he had “messed up” 
replies. 

It is strange that Rajiv Gandhi should 
reveal the same sort of irresponsible 
attitude over and over again. This time it 
was in the Lok Sabha when the Prime 
Minister was needled over a different 
issue: another extension to CBI chief 
Mohan Katre, who is inquiring into the 
Bofors gun deal. 

Instead of staying on the subject— 
obviously embarrassing for him—the 
PM resorted to his favourite gimmick ol 
raising unrelated issues to divert public 
attention. He could not give any satisfac¬ 
tory reply to Madhu Dandavate, a Lok 
Sabha member, on Katre's extension. 
Cornered, Rajiv Gandhi switched over 
to the demand for Khalistan, first in¬ 
sinuating that Madhu Dandavate was on 
the side of the Khalistanis, and then 
saying: “Members of the Opposition are 
supporting terrorists in Punjab. Yes." 

The record of the Lok Sabha debate 
confirmed Rajiv Gandhi’s blanket denun¬ 
ciation, although Sheila Dixit, the minis¬ 
ter of state for parliamentary affairs, 
vainly tried to tone down the statement. 
The subsequent denial of Rajiv Gandhi 
did not make amends. He wilted under 
pressure but he meant what he said. 
Why could he not apologise straight¬ 
away? 

Whatever his observations, there is 
no Opposition member who has ever 
supported terrorists. The farthest any¬ 
one has gone is saying that terrorism will 
not end until and unless there is a 
political solution. Regarding the Khalis¬ 
tan demand, none has ever advocated 
the country’s vivisection. All that Ram 
Jethmalani, an Opposition Rajya Sabha 
member, has said is that the Sikhs be 
given an autonomous state within India. 
How is it different from the provincial 
autonomy which we often talk about? 

If the PM. wants to distort and mis¬ 
quote the stjjfement of Ram Jethmalani 
for persq&rr reasons—the latter has 


challenged Rajiv Gandhi’s integrity—he 
is free to do so. But Ram Jethmalani has 
contradicted the PM’s accusation many 
times and has offered to resign his seat if 
his support for Khalistan is proved. 

True, some Opposition leaders have 
supported the Anandpur Sahib Resolu¬ 
tion.which, redrafted at Ludhiana during 
the Janata regime, is nothing but a plea 
for decentralisation of power. The West 
Bengal government’s memorandum, 
submitted to the Janata government, 
was more radical; it wanted the Centre 
to retain only three subjects: defence, 
foreign affairs and currency. The most 
virulent version of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution demanded four to five sub¬ 
jects, including communications. 

Even otherwise, the argument for 
decentralisation is as old as the freedom 
struggle. Mahatma Gandhi did not want 
a strong Centre and his disciple, Jayap- 
rakash Narain, wanted as few subjects 
as possible to remain with New Delhi. 
When Rajiv Gandhi himself has come 
round to appreciate the need for trans¬ 
ferring power to villages, how is the 
demand for more say by Sikhs in their 
affairs or, for that matter, on Punjab, 
anti-national? What may be delegated 
will be shared by the Punjabis, both 
Sikhs and Hindus. 

By creating the scare of Khalistan— 
and maligning the Opposition—Rajiv 
Gandhi is trying to cover up the deficien¬ 
cies of his government regarding Pun¬ 
jab. His policies have failed to give peace 


R«Jiv Gandhi’s tirade 
against the Opposition 
on tha pretext of 
Khalistan remindsnie 
of the inti-SUch card 
ho playod In tho 1984 
election, Atttertthnor 
ho said the botderwas 
coming near e r to - 
Delhi; this timehOi* 

saying that 1 
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to the state; in fact, terrorism has 
reached a point where none, whether a 
Sikh or a Hindu, feels safe. Police 
atrocities have reached alarming 
heights. 

The situation is far more intractable 
now than it was when Harchand Singh 
Longowal and Jamail Singh Bhindran- 
wale were alive. At least there was 
some recognisable source of command; 
the two could have accepted a formula 
which the militants would not have dared 
oppose. Today, even if the Manochal 
group, claiming the leadership of all 
militant groups, were to accept a solu¬ 
tion, others would denounce it and the 
group. ' 

All sorts of people have joined the 
fray. Some of them are a motivated and 
committed lot but many of them are 
smugglers, criminals and anti-social ele¬ 
ments out for the loot, and all of them 
have Pakistan to tum to for shelter, 
weapons and money. 

The tragedy is that the “Punjab prob¬ 
lem” would not have arisen if Mrs Indira 
Gandhi had accepted the agreement with 
the Akali Dal that Swaran Singh, the 
former external affairs minister, had 
worked out. "Very little was conceded, 
then, ” Swaran Singh recalls now. But at 
the last minute Mrs Gandhi turned it 
down. Rajiv Gandhi also got a chance to 
settle the problem but, after signing the 
accord with Longowal, he went back on 
it. 

Had Rajiv Gandhi implemented the 
accord, both in letter and spirit, the 
moderates would have had the upper 
hand and the militants could not have 
exploited the situation. A problem which 
was once confined to territorial and 
water demands is now threatening Indi¬ 
a’s integrity. 

Perhaps Rajiv Gandhi does not know 
how to face the near-unanimous demand , 
for the trial of those who killed 3,000 j 
Sikhs in Delhi. Perhaps he realises the i 
futility of arguments against the release 
of the Jodhpur detenus. The tirade 
against the Opposition on the pretext of 
Khalistan reminds me of the anti-Sikh 
card he played in the 1984 electioa At 
that time, he said the border was coming 
nearer to Delhi; this time he is saying 
that the Opposition is backing terrorists. 

I shudder to think what more he will say 
as the next election approaches. □ 
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Your favourite Pan Parag, 
in tins and convenient pouches. 

Now you can have the delicious Pan Parag 
any way you like. In tins or pocket pouches 
that are easy to carry around. 

And with the irresistible Pan Parag around, 
life will always be so much more fun! 
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A Kotftarl Product 


PAN PARAG 

Pan Masala 

Indta’s largest sefling Pan Masala. 




Vlfay Chowfc: tt* starting point 

I t was a time when tummy met track 
suit. Never before had so many 
out-of-shape men gathered at one 
place to simulate athletic activity. But 
the Nehru Centenary Run, brought out 
Delhi's finest and fattest. The moving 
spirit behind the enterprise was Suresh 
(“Happy days are here again”) Kaimadi, 
the former Air Force pilot turned Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament (MP) whose rotund 
figure (roves once and for all that there 
is no connection between jogging and 
weight loss. 

To his credit, Kaimadi managed an 
impressive turnout for the start of his 
race at Delhi’s Vjjay Chowk. The star of 
the show was Rajiv Gandhi who zoomed 
in at 2 pm in a tight grey Range Rover. 
His trade suit matched his car in colour 
and an ebullient Rajiv jogged to the dais 
followed by Sonia Gandhi who, in a 
maroon kurta-salwar combination and 


high heels, had obviously decided not to 
run. No matter. Rajiv had lots of com¬ 
pany. His security-men, especially clad 
in sky-blue track suits for the occasion 
ran along with him all the way to the dais 


and nearly elbowed poor Sonia wit of the 
way. 

Rajiv’s staff was in attendance. The 
Prime Minister’s Office’s (PMO) most 
vocal (though perhaps, not most athle¬ 
tic) member, Mani Shankar Aiyac 
brought his daughter along while econo¬ 
mic adviser Montek Singh Ahluwalia 
looked dapper in a white turban and 
matching track suit The most attractive 
member of the inner circle, the sultry 
but stunning Uma Gajapati Raju dazzled 
in a headband that had printed on it: “I 
run for my country.” She rapidly became 
the leading lady of the run, taking over 
the nuke to announce the names of 
outstanding sportspersons, indulging in 
a long gossip session with a breathless 
Farooq Abdullah? and causing heads to 
turn wherever she went. 

The Cabinet too was in attendance. 
Narasimha Rao looked like a small-town 
scout-master. Buta Singh was every 
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Bombay film industry sent Suresh Ober- 
oi, Manoj and Kunal Goswami. Moon 
Moon Sen flew in from Calcutta and then 
jogged off into the sunset causing those 
waiting tor her at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel some anxious moments. Also 
present was veteran glamour-girt Pro- 
tima Bedi—though this time she ran 
with her dothes on. 

There were some bona fide sporting 
personalities as well. Among them was 
Valsamma, the ace athlete who looked 
mortified next to Kunal Goswami. Also 
present was badminton star Prakash 
Padukone who seemed overawed by his 
two escorts: Moon Moon Sen and 
Suresh Oberoi. And commentary was 
provided by veteran sports broadcaster 
Jasdev Singh. 

Not invited but also around were 30 
members of the Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
Parishad. They wore white T-shirts 
inscribed with such messages as ‘Fight 
Corruption’, ‘Eradicate Poverty’, ‘Curb 
Inflation,’ and even (considering that 
these were ABVP members), ‘No to 
Communalism’. The youths staged their 
own run at the same time as the Nehru 
Centenary Run to make their own poli¬ 
tical point. 

Within the Congress(I) the run had its 
critics. Vyjayanthimala Bali, the film-star 
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K.C. Pant (in rad and blue) flanked by Butt 
Stngh and Naraslmlw Rao: mlnlattra 
don track aulta 

turned MP, told the Lok Sabha that 
women runners had been molested to 
cries of ’Shame, shame’ from other 
female MPs. This was probably a fair 
criticism—last year too, a similar run 
had attracted hooligans—but Mrs Bali 
was on weaker ground when she called 
the run a ‘colossal waste’. A waste of 
what, demanded other Congress MPs. 
As though, any of those who ran had 
anything better to do. Some MPs sug- 
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inch a regal presence in a brand new pair 
of New Balance Nike shoes and K.C, 
Pant brought his son Sunil (now better 
known for his role in the TV serial about 
his grandfather). Jagdish Tytler, minis¬ 
ter for Pepsi Cola, spent his time talking 
to publisher Rqjpal Singh Chaudhary who 
wore a fancy blue track suit purchased 
from Evans in London. Chaudhary 
however seemed more interested in his 
son than in Tytler’s conversation. 

There was lots of glamour too. Star 
of the show was statuesque model Anu 
Agarwal who caught Vjjay Amritraj’s 
eye. The former tennis ace was so taken 
with her that he seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten all his Shyamalas and Gopikas. The 



ClockwiM from toft: MM school children 
take part in tha Tttll’ danca: landing varlaty; 
Uma Oajapati Ra|u (with haadband): batta 
of tha rursRapv (Sandhi waving to tha crowd: 
dappar In Hght gray 

gested that the former star's ire was 
prompted by Uma Gajapati Raju who had 
been the queen of the run. 

All in all of course, the run was strictly 
within the Romi Chopra-framework of 
centenary celebrations in that it had 
nothing to do with Nehru in whose name 
the track suits were pulled out. But still, 
a good time was had by all: it served as 
Mrs Raju's coming out ball and Suresh 
Kalmadi got lots of free publicity. 
TtrthankarGhoah / Maw O ad tf 












NEEDLE OF 
SUSPICION 


The Thakkar Commission report 
leaks , R.K.Dhawan’s role in the 
assassination is questioned and 
the Opposition has a field day 


' V 
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I seek your permission, Mr Speaker 
Sir, to inform the House that when the 
House reassembles on Monday 27th 
March, after the forthcoming recess, 
steps will be taken immediately to lay 
the report of theThakkar Commission on 
the table of House■ 

—Rajiv Gandhi in the Lok Sabha, 17 
March, 1989- 

I t was a surprisingly good move. 
Familiar with the Rajiv Gandhi 
regime’s uncanny ability to shoot 
itself in the leg each time it is 
confronted with a political crisis, 
nobody believed that the Prime Minister 
would do the sensible thing and table the 
report of the one-man Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion set up to investigate Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination. And when Rajiv Gandhi 
made his announcement, there were 
those who believed that this new-found 
candour had been prompted by a front¬ 
page article in that day’s Indian Express, 
which suggested that Rajiv’s motives in 
suppressing the report were question¬ 
able. According to this line of reasoning, 
the government, fearful that the media 
and Opposition assault would shift from 
R.K. Dhawan to the Prime Minister 
himself, moved to pre-empt such an 
offensive. 

Ostensibly though, the furore was still 
over the role of Dhawan, presently an 
officer on special duty with a cabin in the 
Prime Minister’s office (PMO) and 


formerly special assistant to Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. The controversy began when the 
Indian Express front-paged a signed 
article by Arun Shourie, its editor. 
Shourie obviously had access to a por¬ 
tion of the Thakkar Commission report 
and he quoted extensively from it to 
raise grave doubts about R.K. Dhawan’s 
behaviour at the time of Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination. 

If the portions quoted by Shourie 
were accurate—and even the govern¬ 
ment seems to concede that they are— 
then Justice Thakkar believed that the 
‘needle of suspicion’ pointed directly at 


For Dhawan, it was a 
nightmare that never 
seemed to end. From 
all accounts, he was 
devastated by the 
assassination and 
never dreamt that he 
would be a suspect. 
Now, four years later, 
after he had been 
rehabilitated, the 
whole thing hid feonle 
up again 


Dhawan. The report listed several inst¬ 
ances of apparently suspicious behaviour 
on Dhawan’s part (see following story) 
and recommended that the once- 
powerful key aide be sent on leave 
pending the outcome of the investiga¬ 
tion. The question Shourie asked was 
direct enough: if Dhawan had been the 
object of such grave suspicion then why 
had he been brought back? It was a 
question that the government could not 
possibly answer without releasing the 
report and revealing the nature of the 
follow-up investigation that had, 
apparently, cleared Dhawan. 

S ensing that it had the government 
on the ropes, the parliamentary 
Opposition moved in for the attack. 
Storms ensued in both the Lok Sabha 
and the Rajya Sabha for the next three 
days. The regime’s line was simple: it 
would not release the report regardless 
of what happened. 

Clearly, this was an unsatisfactory 
reply and the government did not help 
its case by the level of the contributions 
its ministers made to the debate. None 
of them offered any reasons for suppres¬ 
sing the report, apart from the tired old 
cliche about “national security”. And 
others turned abusive - liuta Singh 
accused Arif Mohammad Khan of having 
once licked Dhawan’s boots, drawing an 
angry retort from the former MP. When 
the Opposition got agitated, its mem¬ 
bers, too, behaved without the neces- 
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Suspended Opposition MPs at Raahtrapatl Bhawan: strident protest 


sary decorum. An altercation between 
Arif and Sheila Dixit, minister of state in 
the FMO, led to charges that he had 
"raised his hand” against her. Arif de¬ 
nied the allegation and threatened to sue 
Doordarshan for repeating it. Finally, 
the regime moved to have most of the 
Opposition suspended from Parliament, 
a ploy that only deepened the suspicion 
that it had something to hide. 


As far as the Opposition was con¬ 
cerned, it had never had it so good. Two 
MPs, S. Jaipal Reddy and V.C. SLukla, 

' handed out xerox copies of a nine-page 
synopsis of the ‘chapter’ which the 
Express had carried and others sug¬ 
gested, off the record, to journalists 
that there was much in the report that 
could embarrass Rajiv personally. Some 
went so far as to say that the Thakkar 


Commission had found that Rajiv had 
become Prime Minister by “immoral 
means”—a laughable allegation because 
whatever else Justice Thakkar is, he is 
hardly the sort of man who would dare, 
make uncharitable references to the 
Prime Minister, who appointed him to 
the commission. 

There were other factors to be consi¬ 
dered, too. Throughout their trial, the 
men accused of assassinating Indira 
Gandhi had demanded that the report be 
made public. They claimed that Thakkar 
had found important evidence which 
could exonerate them. The government 
had consistently resisted such demands 
and never once admitted that Thakkar 
had pointed his ‘needle of suspicion’ at 
others who were never charged with 
any crime, among them R.K. Dhawan. 
Rajiv’s detractors also thought it signifi¬ 
cant that Dhawan had been brought back 
to the PMO only after Satwant and 
Kehar had been executed. 

A s the furore died down slightly 
following Rajiv's announcement that 
he would table the report, one big 
question remained unanswered: who 
leaked it to Arun Shourie? It is now 


Rajiv and Dhawan 

A difficult relationship with many ups and downs 


T raditionally, crown princes never 
get on with court chamberlains. 
So it was with Indira Gandhi’s sons 
and R.K. Dhawan. During the 
Emergency, Sanjay saw to it that 
Dhawan’s influence was limited to 
fixing Mrs Gandhi’s appointments. It 
was only after Sanjay crashed^o 
death in 1980 that Dhawan came into 
his own. 

His rise had as much to do with 
Mrs Gandhi’s style during her 
second reign as it did with any 

D ualities that he might possess. In- 
ira Gandhi ran the country like a 
personal empire. No minister dared 
take a major decision without check¬ 
ing with her and virtually every 
senior public sector appointment was 
decided by the Prime Minister’s 
office (PMO). 

Clearly, Mrs Gandhi could not do 
all this herself and nor could minis¬ 
ters expect to get her on the line 
each .time they heeded instructions 
hpw to clear a file. In^this 
. slteafijo, fitpwan, her special assis¬ 
tant, jBciune all-important-, instead 



of ringing the Prime Minister, mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet would phone him. 
And Dhawan would tell them what 
Mrs Gandhi wanted. Sometimes, he 
would clear a decision with hen But 
frequently, he would, simply guess 
which way she would rule and pass 
the message on. His understanding 
of her psychology was so deep that 
he was rarely wrong. 

When Rajiv Gandhi became Prime 
Minister, he tried to break die impe-> 
rial approach to decision-making. .‘It 
is,’’ he told Sunday hist October* “a 
very definite change of style from 1 
Mrs Gandhi’s. And this is causing a ’ 
lot of problems because people are ' 
so used to a group of advisers that ; 
they are not able to function without : 
them. And that includes the minis¬ 
tries, because the ministries are so' 
used to telephoning somebody and . 
saying, ‘How should this file be. 
processed?' Now they don’t get an 
answer, because they don’t JmoV :-VP 
who to phone because there 
somebody. ’’- That, ‘somebody? 
clearly meant to/be?R-JC. Drawan. : 


Dhawan stayed on to be Rajiv’s 
special assistant after the assassina¬ 
tion, but the new Prime Minister 
made it clear that things had 
changed. Ail Dhawan was allowed to 
do was fix appointments and even 
that function was supervised by Arun 
Singh in his new role as Rajiv’s 
parliamentary secretary. Finally, af¬ 
ter Justice Thakkar began suggesting 
he was probably involved in the 
assassination, Dhawan got the mes¬ 
sage and quit. 

Of Course, there was more to it 
than a desire to change the system. 
During Mrs Gandhi’s lifetime, Rajiv 
aid Dhawan had never got on. While 
Sapjay had been able to cut his - 
Iter’s special assistant down to 
and became Mrs Gandhi’s eyes, 
i arid hands, Rajiv failed to be as . - 
Successful. Partly, it was-that-.he 
lacked his. brother's brusque ruth¬ 
lessness. But it was also that Mrs 
Oandhi fikqd havmg._ two camps 

ahxfrid hetj toe comprising Rajiv am: 

cofdQier ocxi^sijRe of - 

Dhawpn’s- associates. ... . 

That (he two camps ne ver gpt on 
.was' DhaWan’s ,. 

ptqf; 

I 

tlUfc&i-V 

V ■* •- ,- T ^ 
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believed that the Express got hbW of the 
Dhawan section a full ten days before it 
published it. Apparently, the paper did 
not get a xerox of the chapter but was 
given a typed cOpy. Shourie took ten 
days to confirm tlie authenticity of what 
he had been handed and went to press 
only when he was sure that he had the 
real thing. In the interim, the Express’ 
offices in Delhi and Bombay were 
raided, ostensibly because of alleged 
economic offences, though there were 
many who believed that what the raiders 
were really looking for was a copy of the 
Thakkar Commission’s report. 

The semi-official government line is 
that the Express got the report from 
Rajiv’s estranged cousin Arun Nehru. 



nmitaiMMcated 
him. BymakNigK 
im *ihM that 
fine of speculation 


The portly Nehru was minister far 
internal security in early 1980. when' 
Thakkar submitted his report, and was 
almost certainly shown a copy. Off the 
record, government spokesmen pointed 
out that the MPs at the forefront of the 
attack—V.C. Shukla, Arif Mohammad 
Khan, etc—were all dose Nehru allies 
and this confirmed that the former 
Congress heavyweight was behind die 
leak. 

But why would Nehru want to make 
the report public? There were two 
schools of thought. The first attributed it 
to his oft-expressed hatred of Dhawan, 
whom he helped drive out of the PMO. 
Now that Dhawan is back, went the 
story, Nehru fears that he will be able to 
effectively counter dissidence and serve 
as Rajiv's link with the party. What 
better way of neutralising him than to 
leak Thakkar's report? 

A variation of this theory had it that 
Dhawan possessed a great deal of poten¬ 
tially embarrassing information about 
Nehru. Apparently, during Mrs Gandhi's 
lifetime, Dhawan and his friend Pranab 
Mukherjee. then finance minister, kept a 
close watch on all the deals swung by 
Shiv Shankar on Nehru’s behalf. They 
























communicated some of this information 
to Mrs Gandhi who questioned Nehru 
about it. Consequently, Nehru vowed to 
‘get' both Dhawan and Mukherjee and he 
had them thrown out within months. 
According to this theory, Dhawan had 
promised Rajiv that he would now make 
this information available to the govern¬ 
ment to use against Nehru. Therefore, 
Nehru had to finish him off. 

The second school of thought holds 
that Dhawan is no more than a proxy— 
Nehru’s real target is Rajiv. Says a 
member of the Prime Minister’s inner 
circle: "Anm has been telling everyone 
that he will release one potentially 
embarrassing document a month in the 
run-up to the elections. This will tie 
Rajiv up so thoroughly that he will have 
no time to plan for the polls. ” The PM’s 
advisers believe that Nehru was sure that 
Rajiv would never release the report. 
"Then,” says a Rajiv associate, “he 
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Arun Shourls: yst another scoop 

would have used the media to feed the 
suspicion that the PM himself was 
involved in the assassination.” 

No matter how plausible all of this 
sounds, it is still a hypothesis. Nehru 
refuses to confirm or deny that he 


leaked the report, though he does say, 
tantalisingly, that he will “reveal a lot 
when the time comes’’. And within the 
Express camp, there, are those who are 
quite categorical that he was not their 
source. 

In fact, one story has Shourie, Arun 
Jaitley, the Express’ lawyer, and 
another person (possibly S. Gurumur- 
thy) sitting together on the night before 
the story appeared. At this stage, Arun 
Nehru is supposed to have rung Shourie 
and asked if he had heard that the CB1 
was filing a charge-sheet against him 
(Nehru) in the Czet^i pistol case. 
Shourie is supposed to have replied: 
“Don’t worry. We are carrying a big 
story tomorrow that will make every¬ 
thing else seem irrelevant.” 

"Now, ” say Express insiders, “would 
Nehru ring Shourie if he had leaked the 
report himself?” 

Nehru is by no means the only 
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Thakkar’s attitude 
to his work is 
philosophical. He 
will not comment on 
his findings and 
takes the line that 
once he has done 
his duty, nothing 
else matters 


tion on people likeAmitabh Bachchan 
and their foreign accounts, and the 
other almost found the hand of R.K. 
Dhawan in the murder of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, going by the receqt expos^ of a 
part of his findings in Indian 
Express. On both occasions, he was 
called upon to do the government's 
bidding*—and he was glad to oblige. 

In the first instance, he is alleged 
to have been requested by his close 
friend and patron' in.the Union 
Cabinet, P. Shiv Shankar; on behalf 
of Makhan Lai Fotedar, then Shiv 
Shankar’s ally, to take up the job of 
looking into the.'‘conspiracy* behind 
-Mra Gandhi’s assassination. The in- 
, veatigation, Fotedar knew, would 
' offer a brilliant opportunity to tar his 
rival In the PM’s house, R.K. Dha¬ 
wan, who was a witness to the crime; 
and. finish Ids political career. In the ' 
second instance, it was Shiv Shankar 
again who persuadedThakkar to take, 
up the job of “finding fault" with V.P; 
Singhs-probably at the behest of the - 
,.PKf himself. And he -Served die . 
I government, well, , t > , 

PKabifity, - unreasonableness and 
} compromise, howevfet,, went never . 
ftoe ^dta#ks : of hfa legal career: 
VFriafa hfaeariy days^he tgubMpU 
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JinttM Thcfcfcar: pro-MUWMmisnt ? 

a tendency of "paying to the gaiter* 
tea” in his judgements. 

Pushing 66, Justice Thakkar was 
bom in Burma, where he wait to 
school and matriculated with a dis- 
. Unction in mathematics. He belonged 
to a business familywhich migrated 
to India in the midst of the Second 
Work! War, in 1941. It took him 
some time to get accustomed to life 
in the village of Babra in Rajkot 
district in the then Saurashtra pro¬ 
vince. He graduated from Bombay 
University in 1944 . and started a 
modest practice in the Saurashtra 
High Court 

■' "He used to be a Praia Socialist 
\ Jhen and.I was in the CPI,” re?nan- 
bers CongreSSd) MP'■Chite&*|ttf> 
Mehta, who also belongs to, Rajkot . 
-"Wd were colleagues to the' labour 
,'. movement then, arid later he joined ' 
tee Judicial Service. But he always 
hadan enlightened approach." Mehta 
aakMfet amge te.toMj&WM a few 
f \w«Kdr,- tfedtear.dW his. bit tor labour >■ 
: ttM judge. It Was hot oftteteatClT' 


and PSP members met; Mehta said, 
except. at meetings Reid by un- 
- attached labour organisations. He 
was closely associated with trade 
union movements in 1948, was presi¬ 
dent of the Saurashtra Bank Em¬ 
ployees’ Union, Post and Telegraph 
Workers’ Union,, among others. 

Justice TRakkar soon established 
himself as a prominent member of 
the-baf of Saurashtra, and later, after 
the merger of Saurashtra with Bom¬ 
bay dtate, practised before the Ra¬ 
jkot bench of tep Bombay High Court 
and also at Bombay. In 1960, he 
shifted to Ahmedabad after the crea¬ 
tion of Gujarat, and became one of 
.tee' teadiftg -'members of the' bar 
there in Y'^, M,P. Thakkar be¬ 
came a judged of the City Civil and 
Sessions CoUrtat Ahmedabad ted in 
1969 he .became is - judge of the 
Gujarat High Court 

Colleague*, from tee kfeour move- 
teenf amt.dja. bar «t Gujarat maintain 
teat tt.Ates. kRer.-he became a High 
Cpurf jWge Ifet Justice Thakkar's 


suspect. According to Kalpnath, 
Rai, the voluble Congress MP and 
Dhawan acolyte, “If there is anyone who 
feels upset about Dhawan's comeback, it 
is M.L. Fotedar.” Therefore, argues 
Rai, Fotedar, formerly Rajiv’s political 
adviser and now steel and mines minis¬ 
ter, leaked the report to the Express. 
Rai seeks to paint Fotedar and Nehru as 
co-conspirators in the shape of a ‘Kash¬ 
miri lobby’. According to him, Nehru and 
Fotedar had absolute power in the 
aftermath of Indira Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion. To consolidate their hold on the 
government and to discredit Dhawan, 
they got the ‘pliable’ Thakkar appointed 
head of the commission set up to 
investigate the assassination. It was at 
their request that Thakkar found holes’ 
in Dhawan’s evidence. But, unfortunate¬ 
ly for Nehru and Fotedar, all Thakkar 
could do was recommend a further 
enquiry which followed. A subsequent 


> “lift towards, ;the esmblisbmeht’- be¬ 
gan. Said a confidant: "In a socialist’s' 
perception, the social objective is 
more important than iegai ptincipies, 
But Thakkar changed his, priorities 
after he began going up tee judicial - 
ladder." Another cOOtegue -fo the 
labour movement aakh "I hardly -got 
- to .meet hinv after be became i High 
Court judge. 'A couple of times, when 
' ( was on the same %ht;with him, he 
Woiild voice his admiral ionfor Mrs 
Gandhi.” Justice Thakkar staunchly 
supported the Emergency ip 1975. 
He was known to be exposed to the j 
Shah Commission .and the Reddy - 
Commission (white looked into tee 
Maruti affair). ;. 

Ift March 1983, Justice Thakkar. 
was elevated to'the Supreme Court 
from wbere’he retired oh 3 Novem- ■ 
bee 1988. Some 15 days before he 
retired, he was offered tee post of 
the chairman of the Law Commis¬ 
sion, which he accepted. 

fn an interview over Ail India 1 
Radio, Ahmedabad, he said about tee 
future of social justice in India: “One^ 
need not make a gkx.-ny prognosis 
for the very good treason that pessim¬ 
ism is a synonym few death. We are 
engaged 1 in a great adventure, tee 
adventure to build an egalitarian soci¬ 
ety and shape an eqiMtarian ethos 
termite the vehicle of a constitutional 
democracy. If aB of us, in all walks of 
life, are determined to respond to the 
call of social justice embodied in pur 
Constitution, there is no need to 
despair.” 

Isn’t there, really? 

• ».* f 
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Who leaked the report? 



investigation by S. Anantram, a police 
official, exonerated Dhawan. But the 
‘needle of suspicion’ quoted in the report 
remains on record and is now being used 
to scupper Dhawan’s comeback. 

Rai's version may seem fanciful, but 
there are others who also blame Fotedar 
who has never got along with Dhawan. 
They argue that he felt so threatened by 
his old rival’s return that he did every¬ 
thing possible to finish him off. 

Similar grounds are used to suggest 
that home minister Buta Singh leaked 
the report. Singh's enemies claim that 
home ministry officials have been seen 
visiting the Express' Delhi office and 
that this proves the minister’s involve¬ 
ment. Singh's motives are said to be the 
same as Fotedar’s—insecurity because 
of Dhawan’s return. When the home 
tninister^lppt sjjent all morning during 



suipe€f.#iMKl been 
minister of Internal 
**#irttywtten 


the parliamentary discussion on the 
Express story, many took this as an 
admission of guilt. By the afternoon, 
Singh realised that he was under suspi¬ 
cion and hastily rose to his feet to defend 
Dhawan. 

Yet another suspect is veteran man¬ 
ipulator P. Shiv Shankar. Justice Thak- 
kar is supposed to have been his pro- 
tdgd and many believe that Arun Nehru 
used him to influence the judge. Now, 
goe3 the theory, Shiv Shankar is con¬ 
cerned that Dhawan knows too much 
about his deals and wishes to discredit 
him. 

All of this, of course, *s conjecture. 
Nobody was willing to explain how 
members of Rajiv Gandhi’s traditionally 
gutless government had suddenly found 
the courage to organise a leak of this 
magnitude. Nor was it clear why a 
potential leaker from within the Cabinet 
should choose Arun Shourie, Rajiv’s 
most implacable foe within the media, if 
the attack was only on Dhawan. 

W here does all this leave Dhawan? 

When Shourie’s first story 
appeared, he was said to be in a state of 
shock. It is no secret that the aftermath 
of the assassination was a particularly 
traumatic time for him. Not only was he 
ill at ease in the new dispensation, but he 
was actually under suspicion of having 
conspired to kill the woman he wor¬ 
shipped. 

He took the humiliation quietly and 
spent four years in the wilderness, 
absolutely refusing to be party to any 
anti-Rajiv Gandhi plots. His dream was 
that one day his loyalty would be re¬ 
warded and he would move back into the 
PMO. It was a long shot but it worked 
when Rajiv confounded political obser¬ 
vers by recalling Dhawan last month. 

However, the once almighty special 
assistant has still to find his feet in the 
new order. So far, he has kept a low 
profile, confining himself to routine tasks 
and watching and waiting before deciding 
how best to go about rebuilding his 
power base. 

The controversy could not have 
broken out at a worse time. Already, the 
sceptics are wondering if things will ever 
be the same. Others feel that no matter 
what he does, Thakkar’s 'needle of 
suspicion' will haunt him all his life. His 
best hope lies in the release of the 
commission's report. If the rumours 
about its contents are accurate and 
Thakkar has, in fact, criticised many 
others, including R. N* Kao and Giani Zail 
Singh, then the resulting uproar may 
turn the Dhawan controversy into a 
mere sideshow. • 

Nlrnuri MHra/ Mew Delhi 
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Mr* Gandhi’s funsral procession: mysterious death 

WHATTHAKKARFOUND 


The Express version of the contents of the report is 
accurate , hut it does not tell the full story. Sunday reveals 
the details of Thakkar’s findings 


S uddenly, the images came 
flooding back. As Doordar- 
shan announced Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s decision to table the 
Thakkar Commission re¬ 
port, it replayed videotapes of those 
tense days following Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination. There was footage of Mrs 
Gandhi's body lying in state and there 
were scenes of a sad but composed Rajiv 
Gandhi cremating his mother. The pic¬ 
tures drove home the message. Four 
and a half years after Indira Gandhi was 
murdered and several months after her 
assassins were hanged, there are still 
many questions left unanswered. 

Some of the mysteries may perhaps 
be cleared up by the report of the 
Thakkar Commission, but that report 
had been kept under wraps at the 
express request of its author who re¬ 
commended that it not see the light of 
day for 30 years. 

Why was the Supreme Court judge so 
paranoid about the disclosure of his 
findings? The government version was 
that revealing the contents of the report 
would jeopardise national security. Now, 
Anin Shourie has suggested in the 


Indian Express that it was withheld from 
Parliament and public to keep under 
wraps the suspicious role of Rajinder 
Kumar Dhawan in the assassination of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

Shourie has, in his recent front-page 
stories on the Thakkar Commission, 


M. P. Thakkar: dubious conclusions? 



attempted to revive half a dozen con¬ 
troversies with a single scoop. What was 
leaked to him was. in all probability, a 
synopsis of the portion of the two-part 
report which listed the grounds that led 
Thakkar to include that the 'needle of 
suspicion’ pointed at Dhawan. Once 
Shourie got the synopsis, he tried to 
rake up several unrelated issues in his 
14 March article. He hinted that Kehar 
Singh, one of the conspirators convicted 
for the assassination, had been falsely 
executed. He had a dig at Justice 
Thakkar, implying that he mishandled 
the enquiry into the assassination as he 
had done the later enquiry into the hiring 
of Fairfax. Most important, with his 
stories on the Thakkar Commission, 
Arun Shourie succeeded in striking 
another mighty blow at the credibility of 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

What the Indian Express enumer¬ 
ated were aspects of the assassination in 
which Justice Thakkar, through Dha¬ 
wan, played a dubious role. It did not tell 
its readers that, after being obsessed 
with Dhawan, the judge did not indict 
him in any manner and, in fact, passed 
the buck of further investigations on to 
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Assassins Satwsnt Singh (left; and Baant Singh: who alsa was Involved? 

the Special Investigative Team (SIT), 
which was the second enquiry commit- 
tee set up by the government within 
days of the assassination. What the i, 

Express also omitted from its report ** 

were points that went in favour of R. K. ~ 

Dhawan that had been placed before He q 

Justice Thakkar by a team of senior 
police officers after thorough investiga- 
tions. D K. Dhawat 

The suspicion against Dhawan, ® *• confidence 
according to the Indian Express, was ' 18 *9“*^ a 171 

fortified because of the following cir- I nis change has ci 

cumstances: Indian Express pc 

• Dhawan shifted the appointment Mrs Thakkar Co 

Gandhi had with Russian-born actor, pcwtUngjtne nee< 
Peter Ustinov, on the morning of the 1,1 

assassination from 8.30 am to 9 am. ‘ ,0 ® case ' ■*** 18 6 

Dhawan had altered the time without . aw *y® t °™ 
consulting anyone and, thereby, facili- 2“®*" N 

tated the murder (since the shoot-out clearance from t 
took place at 9.10 am). the charges level 

• Dhawan was instrumental in recalling EXP&SS afX&mt 

the Sikh security guards who were stone report. Hi 

removed from duty at the Prime Minis- aides put togethe 

ter’s house after Operation Bluestar. 1 rwj^r™% C 

• He used the wireless installed at the n f~r* 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences ■fi? 

(where Mrs Gandhiwas ope rated on) to men oopeq in me 

enquire about the fat? of the assassins. Vt nwl *», 

• The commission had in its files letters ■> . . F 

written by Beant Singh, in which Dha- 

wan is mentioned several times. lnen Vr“ 

• in his confessional statement, prime 

accused Satwant Singh said he had been .uTi 

warned by Beant Singh not to hurt R. K. ca use tn Ju.y AW 
Dhawan since he was his friend. ,5 

• It was curious how when the shoot- 
out occurred, Dhawan was looking down 

at the ground and did not bother to tend -.P" c ’ f 

to her as she collapsed. „ “ , 

• When questioned by the commission Qspeneas. ff 1 ' 

about all these circumstances, Dhawan LiaritiiariMtaMtfMBiM 


changed his version from time to time. 

; In fact, there were other circumst¬ 
ances that aroused Justice Thakkar’s 
suspicions of Dhawan that were not 
mentioned by the / ndian Express. They 
were: 

■ On the morning of the assassination, 
someone made a telephone call to the 
Akbar Hotel where Peter Ustinov was 
staying to inform him about the post¬ 
ponement of the interview. Justice 
Thakkar suspected the call might have 
been made by R.K. Dhawan. 

■ Dinesh Kumar Bhatt, Mrs Gandhi’s 
personal security officer (PSO), who 
should have been shadowing her when 
she was attacked, deposed before the 
commission that he was not with the 
Prime Minister as he had gone into the 
guardroom to receive a telephone call. 
Again, Justice Thakkar suspected the 
call could either have been made or 
arranged by R.K. Dhawan. 

■ On. the night of 30 October, Mrs 
Gandhi had returned from a three-day 


Dha wan’s defence 

He questions all of Thakkar's findings t 


R K. Dhawan, a picture of self- 
■ confidence till a few weeks 
ago, is today a much-harassed man. 
This change has come about after the 
Indian Express published a summary 
of the Thakkar Commission's report, 
pitting the ‘needle of suspicion’ at 
him in the Indira Gandhi assassina¬ 
tion case. He is edgy and taut as he 
puffs away at one Dunhiil cigarette 
after another. No, he hasn't, got 
“clearance, from the top” to answer 
the charges levelled at him in the 
Express’ amount of the commis¬ 
sion’s report.' However, his legal 
aides put together a point-by-point 
reply to the charges. Excerpts: 

Did Mrs Gandhi decide to remove ' 
Dhawan from Ids post in 1982, as 
mentioned in the commission’s re - 
port? \ 

. • This may be the version of P. C., 
'.Alexawj-er; principal secretary to the 
, then?Minister, before the 
lomraissifi. However, Alexander 
was dernty CimtradictBig himself be-, 
cause in July 1983 he had himself 
recommended Dha wan’s promotion 
from director to joint secretary. 
Dhawan was accordingly, promoted 
on 33 July, 1983. Alexander’s motive 
'is unknpwp, but many no&ed his' 
)cfc$eriesk; to ArUn Neihru during 


those years. 

Why did Dhawan change his state¬ 
ment on the circumstances in which 
the timing of Mrs Gandhi's interview 
with the Irish TV team was changed 
torn 8:30 am on 31 October, 1984, 
to 9 am? He told Anant ram’s Special 
Investigative Team (SIT) that Mrs 
Gandhi had asked him in the car the 
{devious night, on her way back from 
the airport, to change the interview 
timing. Later oh, he went back on 
this version while deposing before 

fl. K, Dhawan: under a cloud 
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election tour of Orissa. During the drive 
back from Palam Airport, Dhawan had 
asked Mrs Gandhi in the car: “Is the 
interview on?” The conversation was 
reported to the commission by the PSO 
who was sitting in the front seat of the 
car. Justice Thakkar found it curious 
why Dhawan kept enquiring about the 
interview when it had been fixed for 31 
October months in advance. 

■ The course of events as related by 
Dhawan to the commission ran contrary 
to what was said by other senior offi¬ 
cials, including the Prime Minister's 
security adviser. Ram Nath Kao and the 
deputy commissioner of police (DCP), 
B.K. Gupta. 

F or Justice Thakkar, the evidence 
piling up in his Vigyan Bhawan office 
against Mrs Gandhi’s closest aide was 
too good to be true. With Dhawan as a 
co-conspirator, Thakkar would have the 
sensational element he was looking for in 
his report. Besides, the complicity of 


include Sikhs in the Prime Minister’s 
security cordon? Besides, had any 
specific decision been taken earlier 
that Sikhs would not be employed to 
protect the Prune Minister? 

• There is nothing "suspicious or 
shady" about it. Dhawan told the 
commission that he had issued the 
carder (that Sflch securitymen should 
be allowed in) on 19 June, 1984, a 
. ? few days after Operation BlueStar, 
Dh? wan's aides say that this was " 


Dhawan in the assassination would 
please some politicians with whom he 
had regularly been in touch over the 15 
months that he had headed the commis¬ 
sion of enquiry. 

One of R.K. Dhawan’s longstanding 
political foe Union minister P. Shiv 
Shankar, who had been instrumental in 
selecting Thakkar as head of the com¬ 
mission, was kept abreast of the early 
leads. Besides, Justice Thakkar was 
taking regular briefings from Arun Singh 
and Arun Nehru—who had emerged the 
closest aides of Rajiv Gandhi after the 
assassination of his mother. The Prime 
Minister was informed about Dhawan 
being a suspect in late 1984 and, sure 
enough, on 31 December, R.K. Dhawan 
submitted his resignation. It was de¬ 
cided that he would be recalled only 
when his name had been cleared by the 
enquiry commission. 

In the months that followed, Thak- 
kar's apprehensions grew and so did 
Dhawan’s problems. He was sent a 


filing with death? 

• Dhawan has already told the con- 
mission that he spoke over the 
wireless only after a police const¬ 
able, who was also injured in the 
shoot-out, was brought to the 
A1IMS. He came to know from the 
policemen escorting the injured con¬ 
stable that the Assailants of Mrs 
Gandhi had been shot at. "ft. was 
natural curiosity," said Dhawan. 
SumR mtnt Mow MM 


series of questionnaires by the commis¬ 
sion to which he had to immediately send 
written replies. He was, however, nev¬ 
er interrogated in the Yamuna Vellod- 
rome, where the police suspects had 
been taken, or ever questioned by 
Justice Thakkar himself. On one or two 
occasions, Dhawan was called to Vigyan 
Bhawan and was questioned by T.M. 
Subramaniain, the former head of the 
Special Services Bureau (SSB) and by 
other IPS officers who formed part of 
the Thakkar Commission. 

The officers concentrated on the 
change of Ustinov's appointment, recall¬ 
ing of the Sikh security guards and 
relations between Dhawan and Beant 
Singh, filings came to a head when 
Dhawan received a written request from 
the commission to take a polygraph test. 
Dhawan. who had been consulting a 
lawyer (in all likelihood Madan Bhatia) by 
then, sent a lengthy reply asking the 
commission how a lie-detector functions 
and questioning its accuracy. Nothing 


Justice Thakkar was 
determined to involve 
Dhawan in the 
investigation. 

According to his 
officers, he would 
have named Dhawan 
as one of the suspects 
had they not 
persuaded him that 
the case could not 
stand up 


more was heard about the polygraph, 
though press reports kept insisting that 
Dhawan had faced the machine. 

Dhawan was still under a cloud when 
Justice Thakkar submitted an interim 
report to the home minister on 19 
November, 1985, and then, his final 
report on 27 February, 1986. The 
report was not tabled in Parliament and 
even President Zail Singh was denied a 
copy. By that time, the three accused— 
Satwant Singh, Kehar Singh and Balbir 
Singh—had been awarded the death 
penalty by the sessions court and the 
high court trial was m progress. It was 
Satwant Singh's lawyer, Pran Nath 
Lekhi, who next brought up the subject 
of the Thakkar Commission report. The 
lawyer argued that the withholding ot 
Justice Thakkar's findings made a mate¬ 
rial difference to his defence. 

The government was obviously dead- 
set on keeping the report under wraps. 


the Thakkar Convnission. 

• Dhawan has given only one 
“signed version”, and that is to the 
Thakkar Commission, The signed 
version does not mention the con¬ 
versation in the car. Nor did Dhawan 
submit any documentary evidence 
before “policemen" in the Anantram 
team. 

Why did Justice Thakkar recom¬ 
mend to the Prime Minister in writ¬ 
ing that Dhawan should be removed 
from the PMO? 

• This is not true. Justice Thakkar 
wrote to the Prime Minister sug¬ 
gesting that all members of the late 
Prime Minister’s staff should be 
asked to go on leave, in the interests 
of “proper investigation”. This ap¬ 
plied to not only Dhawan but also 
Sikri, PA, Dave, additional PS, and 
Sharma, PA. However, Dhawan 
chose to resign rather than go on 
leave under duress. 

Is there any truth in SP Gopiram 
Gupta’s assertion that Dhawan had 
issued a verbal order asking him to 


what the late Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi had desired. However, no 
decision to the contrary had ever 
been taken, so there is no question 
of Dhawan having altered an existing 
decision. 

Dhawan’s friends claim that he 
never “interfered” in the posting of 
security personnel for Mrs Gandhi. 
This was in the hands of R.N. Kao, 
security adviser to the government, 
and Arun Singh, who was ‘unofficial¬ 
ly’ responsible for coordinating 
security arrangements for the PM. 
In the months following Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination, when the Thak¬ 
kar Commission was in session, it is 
Nehru who, according to them, 
ordered securitymen to “marshall 
evidence” against Dhawan. 

Why did Dhawan enquire about 
the whereabouts of Beant Singh and 
Satwant'Singh, the two assailant's of 
Mrs Gandhi, over the police wireless 
network from the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences (AIIMS) even 
while the Prime Minister was strug- 
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Tftt»other person that 
Thakkar thought was 
perhaps part of some 
international 
conspiracy to murder; 
Mrs Gandhi was Gfanl 
Zail Singh. Much of 
the report concerns a 
possible nexus 
between Ohawan and 
^ the Giani 



When Satwant Singh filed a writ of 
mandamus in the High Court, it took the 
extraordinary step of passing an ordi¬ 
nance to amend the Enquiries Act since 
Parliament was not in session. With the 
amendment, the government not only 
pre-empted the tabling of the report in 
Parliament, but armed itself with an Act 
which would prevent disclosure of find¬ 
ings of all subsequent enquiry commis¬ 
sions. 

What was so sensational about the 
Thakkar document? Apparently, nothing 
much. After examining 220 witnesses in 
New Delhi and deputing officials of the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) 
posted in foreign missions to uncover 
the foreign hand behind the killing, 
Justice Thakkar could only come up with 
red hemngs. Almost two whole chap¬ 
ters were devoted to R. K. Dhawan and 
elsewhere, Thakkar tried to prove a link 
between Dhawan and the other man the 
judge began to suspect: the President 
of India. 

I t is not clear if Giani Zail Singh figures 
in Justice Thakkar's findings by name 
or is only obliquely mentioned as "the 
occupant of Rashtrapati Bhawan”. It is, 
however, a fact that the commission's 
officials spent much of their time on the 
Giani’s contacts and his links with pro- 
Khalistani elements settled abroad. 
When the case against Dhawan was hot, 
Justice Thakkar was desperately trying 
to prove some kind of an unholy nexus 
bet wee n j Dhawan and Zail Singh. The 
two w ajm en intimate terms and even as 
home ffmster, the Giani was known to 




V 
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take day-to-day advice from Dhawan. 
There were also attempts to link Gianiji 
and Beant Singh. After all, both were 
Ramgaria Sikhs. 

Justice Thakkar went to some lengths 
to include the President of India in his 
enquiry. He had, as evidence, Gianiji’s 
friendship with Dhawan and the allega¬ 
tions made by Congress(I) MP K.K. 
Tewari in Parliament. Tewari had earlier 
caused an uproar by claiming that 
Deedar Singh Baines and Yogi Harbhajan 
Singh—two Canada-based sponsors of 
Punjab terrorism—had resided in Rash- 
trapati Bhawan. Gianiji stoutly denied 
this, but the lingering doubts were 
picked up by Justice Thakkar. 

Investigators working with him were 
asked to question the Giani’s friends, 
relatives and political contacts in Delhi 
and Punjab. Visitors’ registers from 
Rashtrapati Bhawan were scrutinised 
and the telephone lines probably tapped. 

The Giani, obviously, found out. One 
theory is that the parting of ways 
between him and Rajiv Gandhi began 
from the day the President was informed 
that the government's commission had 
included his name in its list of 
suspects. 

According to an officer working with 
Justice Thakkar, it took a great deal of 
persuasion on the part of the officers to 
convince the judge that a credible case 
could not be built up against Dhawan and 
the Giani. Thakkar was adamant about 
naming Dhawan as a suspect, but was 
forced to present an inconclusive report 
when his colleagues raised lengthy argu¬ 
ments in favour of Dhawan. It was on 


the following grounds, they said, that 
Dhawan could not be indicted: 

• R.K. Dhawan would not have been 
walking two feet away from the Prime 
Minister if he were aware that an 
attempt was going to be made on the 
morning of 31 October. In fact, as the 
Thakkar Commission found out, it was 
rather unusual for the special assistant 
to be following her. Normally, Dhawan 
would see off and receive the Prime 
Minister when she was going out or 
coming into the house from her adjoining 
office. It was her political cronies who 
would be shadowing her. 

• If Dhawan was aware W the weapons 
being used for the attack, he would 
never have risked his life. Satwant Singh 
was armed with a carbine. Bullets from 
his sten-gun wounded Rameshwar Dayal 
who was walking behind Dhawan and 
empties were found at a spot 50 yards 
away. Some bullets fired by Satwant 
narrowly missed Dhawan. 

• The postponement of Peter Ustinov’s 
appointment with the Prime Minister 
hardly made a success of the attempt (as 
Arun Shourie has suggested). Both Sat¬ 
want Singh and Beant Singh were on 
duty from 7 am of 31 October and would 
have made the attempt even if Mrs 
Gandhi was crossing over to 1, Akbar 
Road at 8.30 am. 

• The note of caution given by Beant 
Singh to Satwant not to injure Dhawan 
could be explained by the fact that Beant 
Singh was genuinely fond of Dhawan and 
was indebted to him for sponsoring his 
name to accompany Mrs Gandhi on a trip 
to the Scandinavian countries. Re¬ 
sourceful as he was, Beant Singh had 
managed to win other favours from 
Dhawan and, therefore, did not want 
him to get killed in the attack. 

• Most significantly, Dhawan alone 
could not be blamed for bringing back 
the Sikh security guards to the Prime 
Minister’s house. The responsibility for 
that was shared by the bureaucrats, 
police and security chiefs who were 
party to the decision. 

Undoubtedly, it was the return of the 
nine Sikh guards (including Beant Singh 
and Satwant Singh) to the sterile secur¬ 
ity zone of 1, Safdaijung Road that led to 
the assassination. Not the change in the 
Prime Minister’s morning schedule. And 
for this, Justice Thakkar should have 
come down heavily on persons other 
than R.K. Dhawan. Instead, he kept 
their role under wraps and hinted at 
Dhawan’s complicity. 

Now, three years after he submitted 
his report and after Dhawan has been 
rehabilitated, the time of reckoning is 
finally at hand. 
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Mistress of the game 


T here’s nothing the British tab¬ 
loid press likes more than a 
sex scandal involving politi¬ 
cians, the aristocracy and the 
odd spy. So far the brouhaha 
surrounding the affairs of Mrs Pamella 
Bordes, alias plain old Pam Singh of 
Delhi and Bombay, has not reached the 
heights of the Christine Keeler scandal 
in the Sixties, but at the end of last 
week, it seemed to get there. 

The scandal had sex alright. At its 
centre was Pamella Bordes, 27 (or so 
she claimed), a former Miss India (1982) 
who worked at the House of Commons 
as a researcher during the day. By night, 
however, if The Sun, Britain's best- 
selling tabloid is to be believed, she was 
one of London’s highest paid call-girls 
whose rates ranged all the way up to 
£1,000 (Rs 27,000 approximately) a 
night. 

And there were tots of politicians to 
add spice to the story. There was David 
Shaw, a minister an Mrs Thatcher's 


A sex scandal involving an Indian girl rocks Britain 


government who employed her as a 
£3000-a-year research assistant for two 
months till February. And there was the 
boyish sports minister, Colin Moynihan, 
who escorted her to a glittering Tory 
party ball in the winter. Also involved 
was another Conservative MP, Henry 

A News of the 

World reporter 
approached Pamella 
posing ae a 
customer and was 
asked to pay £500 
for sex. He made his 
excuses and rushed 
off to file the story 
that blew the 
whistle on her 
second career 


Bellingham, who got her a security pass 
for the House of Commons. 

The aristocracy, however, did not 
seem to be part of this scandal but in its 
place, the tabloid press dished out 
editors. There was Andrew Neil, the 
friendless editor of the Murdoch-owned 
Sunday Times, who began dating her 
last April. The bachelor Neil seemed 
quite taken with her charms and the I 
couple spent four months together being 
photographed at parties, nightclubs and 
Sunday Times boat trips. The rela¬ 
tionship ended rather messily when Neil 
suddenly chucked her because, he says 
now: “She mixed fact with fantasy." 
Pamella took the break-up badly. 
According to one story, she let herself 
into Neil's apartment, found a pair of 
shears and scissored the crotch out of 
every one of his trousers. Finally, he 
threatened to sue her for harassment if 
she did not lay off. 

After that, she began to see Donald 
Trelford, the married editor of The 
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Observer, whose alleged amorous 
adventures are often recounted in the 
satirical fortnightly Private Eye. Fleet 
Street gossip had it that Neil, sensing 
that this was Pamella’s way of getting 
her own back at him, phoned Trelford 
and said, "I beat you every Sunday with 
my newspaper. If you want Pamella, you 
can keep her." 

Trelford denies this version of events. 
He claims that he had been photo¬ 
graphed with her at the opening of a 
nightclub after a business dinner to 
which somebody else had invited Pamel¬ 
la. “As a newsman,” he-said, “I can't 
complain that the picture was used, 
though the context was tendentious and 
deeply hurtful to my wife and children. 
But I do complain that not a single 
picture.of Mr Neil with her has appeared 
in The Sun, Today or The News of the 
World. Why not? You’ve guessed it. 
Because he is a Murdoch editor and is 
therefore a protected species. The Sun 
has hardly mentioned his name.” 

"The headline tn The Sun said, Tm no 
Dirty Don’, ” added Trelford, warming to 
his theme. "But I didn’t see one saying 
"I’m not Randy Andy'. The Sun reporter 
was on the doorstep shouting through 
the letter-box and frightening my little 
daughter, returning later to extract in¬ 
formation from the baby-sitter.” 




A s if the spectacle of two leading 
Sunday newspaper editors com¬ 
plaining about being involved in a sex 
scandal was not enough, the British 
tabloids dug out other big-shot lovers/ 
clients of Pamella. The best known 
among them was undoubtedly Adnan 
Khashoggi, the now bankrupt Saudi 
Arabian arms dealer, but several other 
British celebrities were also named. 

What the scandal lacked was the 
Ivanov factor, or a spy link. At the end of 
last week, the tabloids thought they had 
found one. Pamella was said to have 
made regular trips to Paris where she 
serviced Ahmed Gadaf A1 Daim, a high- 
ranking major in the Libyan security 
service and a cousin of Col Gaddafi’s. 
Apparently, she made several trips to 
Tripoli by private jet. 

This suggested—to the tabloids at 
least—that security of Britain had been 




Pamella Bprdea flanked by Mare Burca, editor, Boardroom (left) and Donald 
Trelford, editor, Observer holding handa 



Donald Trelford; denying Involvement Pamella Bordee being crowned Miae India 1982: wa 


compromised because it meant that a 
person with a pass to the House of 
Commons was sleeping with a Libyan 
intelligence officer. The parallels were 
with the Keeler affair—now back in the 
news with the release of the film Scan¬ 
dal— in which the call-girl had as boyf¬ 
riends both John Profumo, the minister 
for war, and Col IvanoV, a Russian spy. 

If the charge of ’security-risk’ could be 
proved, then this scandal could surpass 
such other recent British sex scandals as 
the Parkinson and Archer affairs and 
perhaps pose a threat to Mrs Thatcher’s 
government, just as the Keeler episode 
had brought down Harold Macmillan’s 
ministry. 

The news of Pamella Bordes’s sudden 
celebrity surprised many of those who 
had known her in Bombay and Delhi. 
She was Femina’s Miss India in 1982 and 
went off to the Miss Universe contest in 
Miami. After that she seems to have 
faded from public memory largely be¬ 
cause she never returned to India, Says 


one top model of the girl she knew as 
Pam Singh: “She had quite a shady 
reputation even during her modelling . 
days. I think it is fair to say that nobody 
really missed her.” 

Pamella hit the modelling scene in 
1980. Recalls Komal G. B. Singh, the TV 
newsreader whose modelling agency " 
(Ad-Wave) gave Pamella her first big 
break, “We first met Pamella when she 
walked into our office with some pic¬ 
tures and said she was looking for a 
modelling assignment. We asked her to 
leave a contact number behind but she 
said she didn’t have a phone. So she 
would pop in every now and then or ring 
us to find out if there was any work. She 
got her first assignment within a week of 
coming in.” 

During that period, Pamella’s biggest 
assignment was Bharat Leather, for 
whom she modelled leather garments. 
The pictures were blown up and display¬ 
ed at Palam Airport, earning her much- 
needed exposure. Other assignments 
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Adnan Khashoggl: arms and the man 



t step? 


followed, among them: Texla TV, Kwal- 
ity Icecream, Modi Carpets, Brylcreem, 
and Hero Mopeds. 

But even then, there was some mys¬ 
tery about her past. Remembers Singh; 
"Once in a while, her mother would 
phone and ask if we knew where Pamella 
► was. We had no contact number, so all 
we could say was: ‘Auntie, next time 
Pam comes in, we will tell her that you 
had phoned.’ I always felt that Pamella 
looked as though there was some deep 
sadness inside.” 

Others seem to have missed the 
melancholy. A girl who was in Delhi’s 
Lady Shriram (LSR) College at the same 
time as Pamella remembers her as being 
‘a plump, bubbly girl’. Her contempor¬ 
aries thought she was aggressive and 
more than a little wild. She was always 
ragging juniors and finally, her nocturnal 
habits caused her to be thrown out of the 
LSR hostel.” 

Everybody in Delhi seems to have 
regarded her as an aggressive go- 


getter. Says Raju Kochar, who modelled 
with her, "She was a very ambitious 
person who always took the initiative. 
While other models would wait for 
agencies to get in touch with them, she 
would call them up herself. ” Adds Komal 
G.B. Singh, “She was very professional 
•and to the point." 

I n 1981, Pamella Singh turned up in 
Bombay and wasted no time in turning 
the city upside down. Bombay's models, 
always a clannish sort, did not take 
kindly to her. Many saw her as being too 
promiscuous, some suggested that her 
libido was fuelled by money and others 
even claimed that she preferred girls to 
boys. 

An aggressive, self-assured sardami, 
she became what many Bombay models 
regarded as the archetypal ‘fast, Delhi 
girl’. It did not help that she was 
unwilling to provide much information 
about her background. She told some 
people that she was brought up in Delhi; 
to others she said that she came from 
Jaipur. Nor was she forthcoming about 
her parents. Says Vimla Patil, editor of 
Femina, “She didn’t know where her 
father was. She came from a broken 
home.” 

She did not really make it as a model 
in Bombay. Her biggest film ad, the 
Nescafe spot, shot by Zafar Hai when 
she was in Nepal, was cast when she 
was still in Delhi. The few campaigns 
she did for Bombay agencies have all 
been forgotten. Even photographer 
Jitendra Arya had forgotten all about her 
till the scandal broke. “It took me four 
hours to locate some pictures of her 
after I started getting calls from London, 


^)ays one top 
Bombay model off 
the girl she knew as 
Pam Singh: “She 
had quite a shady 
reputation even 
during her 
modelling days. I 
think it is ffair to say 
that nobody really 
missed her. 1 ’ There 
are tales too off 
prostitution and 
bisexuality 



New York and* Dubai.” 

Arya says he shot her for "an Ahme- 
dabad party. I have a happy picture of 
her in a ghagra-choli. After we had 
finished those shots, I asked her if she 
would show a bit of leg for a pin-up type 
picture. Without a fuss, she lifted, her 
skirt and we got some gorgeous photos. 
She told me to keep the pictures be¬ 
cause she said that nobody would want 
them.” Obviously, she was wrong and 
last week, Arya was negotiating with 
several foreign publications for the 
rights to those pictures. 

Such stories may suggest a dare-aH 
bare-all kind of person but Vimla Patil 
who sent her off to the Miss Universe 
contest remembers her differently. “She 
was a brooding young girl, certainly not 
chaldo as some people are now trying to 
make out. She was a child from a broken 
home and such a child is bound to revolt 
against the world. What she has done is 
one of the biggest rebellions by an 
individual. Isn’t it amazing that today the 
, whole world is looking for her mother 
I and can’t find her!” 



P atil is in a minority. Most people in 
Bombay do not remember a lonely, 
brooding individual. They remember a 
gold-digger who always made it clear 
that she was going to marry a rich man. 
And who dated men who were always 15 
to 20 years older than her. Her boyf¬ 
riends in 1981-2 included the Ambassa¬ 
dor of an Arab state, a pharmaceuticals 
millionaire and the owner of a suburban 
five-star hotel who gave her free mem¬ 
bership of the hotel’s health club. 

Only two boyfriends were in roughly 
her own age group. One was Pablo 
Bartholomew, the photographer whose 
most celebrated dalliance was with the 
late Smita Patil. Friends remember Pab¬ 
lo and Pamella as having had a stormy 
relationship during which she once hid 
his clothes. (Fortunately for him, she did 
not cut out bits of his trousers.) 

Another boyfriend was a Bombay film 
actor who, having made it as a child star 
in India and abroad, was better known 
on the cocktail circuit than on the 
sound-stages. This relationship ended 
messily when Pamella got pregnant and 
demanded that her boyfriend marry her. 
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He refused point-blank. She came to his 
house and had hysterics, involving his 
entire family before being mollified and 
agreeing to have an abortion. 

Even her boyfriends knew little of her 
past. Or her present for that matter. 
Some believed that she lived as a paying 
guest in Bandra. Others (including Vimla 
Patil) thought that she stayed with a 
family in Cuffe Parade. After the scandal 
broke, Patil tried to trace her in Cuffe 
Parade, but was told that the family she 
roomed with had moved out. 



W hen Pamella went off to the Miss 
Universe contest, she told her 
contemporaries that she was never com¬ 
ing back. She was going to do in America 
what she had done in India, she claimed, 
and she was going to get rich in the 
bargain. 

Though few details are availably, it 
seems that she did stay on in America 
after the contest and found a job with an 
advertising agency. Later she went to 
japan and then finally, ended up in 
London. 

According to the tabloid press, she 
married an Indian soon after but the 
match ended in a quick divorce. Then 
she began going out with a convicted 
arms dealer who took her to France. It 
was here she met Henri Bordes, a 
Parisian millionaire whom she later mar¬ 
ried. He got her a French passport and 
bequeathed her his surname which she 
still uses though the marriage is, for all 
practical purposes, over. 

It was after she left Bordes that she 
latched on to Andrew Neil and used his 
contacts to inveigle herself into the 
House of Commons. Around this time 
she launched a career as a call-girl 
though Neil seems to have been una¬ 
ware of her double life. 

Among her friends was David Sulli¬ 
van, a publisher of soft-pom magazines 
who also edits The Sport, loosely de¬ 
scribed as a newspaper. Sullivan says 
that he shared a love of horse-racing 
with Pamella and knew about her activi¬ 
ties as a prostitute, but maintained a 
discreet silence. 

“Pamella is a lovely, charming young 
woman who was into designer clothes 
and was impressed by people with titles. 


^^ccordlng to one 
story, Pamella took 
Nell’s rejection so 
badly that she let 
herself into his 
apartment, found a 
pair of shears and 
scissored the crotch 
out of every one of 
his trousers 


A t present, Pamella is still in hiding. 

A News of the World reporter 
approached her, posing as a customer. 
Asked to pay £500 for sex, he made his 
excuses and left to file a story. The 
resulting uproar was so great that 
Pamella went underground. Last week, 
she phoned her friend Sullivan's ‘news¬ 
paper’, The Sport, to claim that one of 
the men in her life was a married, senior 
cabinet minister. 

Further, she added, she would tell her 
story but only if she was paid £1,000,000 
and given the opportunity to star in a film 
on her life. Her story, she told The 
Sport, would make the movie Scandal 
(on the Profumo-Keeler-Ivanov affair) 



She was attracted to politics because 
she was looking for something to do with 
her life", says Sullivan now somewhat 
disingenuously. “She took flower 
arranging and Cordqn Bleu courses to 
prepare for marrying a rich man.” 

The politicians she met saw a different 
side of Pamella. Henry Bellingham says 
that he was impressed by her contacts in 
Fleet Street. And David Shaw says that 
she was very good at her work which 
involved researching the Book Pub¬ 
lishers Net Book Agreement. And as for 
sports minister Colin Moynihan, he said 
he was sure that the charges against her 
were a frame-up. Nobody could explain, 
however, why a Division Bell (which 
rings when MPs have to vote) was 
installed in her Westminster penthouse. 


seem like a ‘teddy bear's picnic’. 

The way Sullivan told it, having real¬ 
ised that the jig was up and that she had 
no choice but to leave England if she 
wanted to lead a life of peace, she had 
decided to turn a fast buck. While there 
seemed no doubt that the £1,000,000 
figure was excessive, she could never¬ 
theless earn a bomb from telling her 
story. 

And then, if there are enough details 
about Libyan spies and British cabinet 
ministers. Margaret Thatcher's Con¬ 
servative government could go the way 
of Harold Macmillan's. The empire could 
still have its revenge on the Raj. 

Shrabanl London with Olga 
ToNIm/Bombay and PatraMcha 
Chattarja iNew Delhi 
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at over 8000 places simultaneously 

with Centralcard... 


Over 8000 of the most respected, 
sought-after establishments In India and 
Nepal offer you free credit if you are a . 
Centralcardholder. 

• Shop, dine, travel, and avail of a lot 
more facilities with your Centralcard. 

• Get instant and easy cash withdrawals at 
any of Central Bank’s 2600 branches. 

• A special add-on membership for 
spouses. 

• A Corporate Membership Scheme for 
organisations. 

Centralcard offers merchant 
fufahikhniwiw a wide customer base in 
India. Coming from India’s largest 
nationalised bank, the Central Bank of 
India, Genttalcard is also tonwd by the 
Vysya Bank and the United Bank of India. 


To date, there are over 40,000 
Ccntrakard-hokiers and the numbers are 
increasing rapidly. 

Centraicard’s International tie-up with the 
world's two largest credit card chains, 
Mastercard and VISA, offers a huge 
potential clientele of over 536 million. 
That means greater business prospects for 
Centralcard merchant establishments. 

And a great credit-rating for 
Centralcard-hokiers! 


Centralcard 

mmmmmmmsmmmmm 

For details contact your nearest branch of Central Bank of India. 
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Gospel 
according to 
Baldev 

•Ask the makers of The 
Burning Train to take on 
the Mahabbarat and yon 
are liable to end np with 
a turning brain. But no¬ 
thing in Baldev and Ravi 
Chopra’s televised 
assault on the scriptures 
has matched the father 
and son team’s latest 
fiasco: the casting of 
Krishna. 


I 


Home are the 
heroes 

•The world’s most 
famous Parsi returns 
to India next month 
Zubin Mehta, the 
chunky, saturnine 
former director of 
the New York 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra will bring 
the European Com¬ 
munity Youth 
Orchestra to Bom¬ 
bay, Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta in late April. 
The highlight of the 
visit will be a jugal - 
bandhi between 
Mehta’s orchestra 
and Pandit Ravi 
Shankar, the flam- 


Thel 


NM*h Btttrdwa]: alightfy 
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A! the start of the se¬ 
rial, the Chopras turned 
coy when asked who 
would play Krishna, 
claiming that a nation¬ 
wide search for a suitable 
actor was under way. In 
fact, it now turns out 
that old Baldev’s idea of 
’nation-wide’ was a cou¬ 
ple of furlongs from his 
headquarters in the 
Bombay suburb of Khar. 
The role has gone to Nit- 
ish Bhardwq), an actor 
in Marathi films, who 
has obviously been told 
to peer into Baldev’s 
camera and grin a lot in 
a suitably divine man¬ 
ner. To his credit, 
though, when the grin 
fades, he has the grace to 
look embarrassed at the 
shenanigans going on 
around him. 


jaguar 
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boyant master sitar- 
ist at Calcutta's 
Netaji Indoor Sta¬ 
dium. 

Mehta and Shank¬ 
ar have collaborated 
together before, in 
New York and Lon- 


Ravl 8hankar: tuning 

don, but this is the 
first opportunity for 
Indians to see if the 
two master- 
musicians have 
much more in com¬ 
mon than a love of 
beautiful women. 


- •» had to happen. 

When Ayatollah 
Khomeini sentenced Sal¬ 
man Rushdie to death, all 
of Britain reacted with 
anger and outrage. No¬ 
body seemed to care that 
Rushdie regarded his 
adopted land as fun¬ 
damentally racist, had 
called Mrs Thatcher, 

Mrs Torture in The Sata¬ 
nic Verses, and once 
spent hours defending 
such Third World de¬ 
spots as the Ayatollah. 

But an anti-Rushdie 
backlash was inevitable. 
Last week, the revela¬ 
tion that the Verses up¬ 
roar had scuppered , 
negotiations aimed at' 
securing the release of 
British nostages in 
Beirut, fuelled resent¬ 
ment against the author. 
So did the disclosure 
that the British taxpayer 
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would spend five million 
pounds to keep Rushdie 
in hiding. 

As the backlash con- ' 
tinued, the British gov¬ 
ernment subtly altered 
its stand. Foreign secret¬ 
ary Geoffrey Howe who 
had originally tom into 
Khomeini (though being 
attacked by Howe is, in 
Denis Healey’s phrase. 


like being savaged by a 
dead sheep) now said 
that he understood the . 
Imam’s anger. 

Concerned at this 
shift, a furious Rushdie 
issued a statement con¬ 
demning Howe’s change 
of position. But wisely, 
chose to remain in hid¬ 
ing—at British govern¬ 
ment expense. 
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The twain met 

•Anyone who bc- 
Imvm that tfw Janata 
Dal has lost its way 


fnr nmnf I ait wank 
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tha party aimouncad 
that Mmaka Gandhi, 

II, 1 na ,4 nan, 1>i 

QI0 MHf pWljf' 

fracMad widow of 
‘youth loader* San Jay 
Gandhi wfi ba Its 


Thalroiiy—as they 
would sav hi Con* 
naught Place—was In¬ 
escapable. Thaothar 
Mrs Gandhi stiM re¬ 
gards harsatf as tha 
keeper of Sanjay’s 
ideals (such as they 
were) and spent an 
entire Interview with 
India Today's New* 
track video magazine 
defending her late 




Mmka OandM: ctangad wMi «m? 

husband's doings. 

The Janata Dal, on the 
other hand. Is a col¬ 
lection of people who 
ware Imprisoned by 
San|ay and got 
together to defeat him. 

So how can the 
twain meet? Well, < 


leaveittoR.lt. 
Hegde, Menaka’s 
great fan, to provide 
an explanation. “You 
know*, he says, “peo¬ 
ple change." Yes, but 
who's changed? 
Menakaorthe 
Opposition? 


A talent to abuse 

•There's now no doubt that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi needs to think more before he 
speaks, as the uproar over his reference 
to 'Khailstan supporters’ In Parliament 
demonstrates. But what of Ram Jeth- 
malanl who was on the receiving end of 
Rajiv’s verbal onslaught? 

Jethmalanl (described as 'noted jurist’ 
by the Indian Express) reacted to Rajiv's 
jibe by Issuing a statement that—even 
by his not very exacting standards— 
marks a new low in the level of Indian 
political discourse. 

Some excerpts: “Your mother extolled 
the perpetrators of the Munich massac¬ 
re... You are mixed up with International 
murderers... your predicament Is un¬ 
worthy of a Prime Minister of my coun¬ 
try. It Is alright (ale) for lesser crooks... 
The day you are out of power you will 
abscond to Italy or Sw!tzerland...You are 
a take Gandhl”...etc. 

But even this abuse was tasteful com¬ 
pared to one of Jethmalanl’s images. 
“You have once tasted the political cake 
baked on the funeral fires of your mother 
and you will not easily let It go.” 

‘Noted Jurist’, huh? 


•The second one-day 
international between 
India and the West In¬ 
dies at the Queen’s 
Park Oval. The fourth 
over of the West Indian 
innings with their . 
opener, Gordon 
Greenidge, on 18. A de¬ 
livery from the Indian 
speedster Chetan Shar- 
ma has Greenidge in 
trouble. An impas¬ 
sioned appeal for 
caught behind goes up 
from all the clow-in 
fielders. But Trinida¬ 
dian umpire Muham- j 
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V«nkataragfwnm: up m arma 
mad Hossein remains 
unmoved. “Not out,” 
he rules. Wicket¬ 
keeper Kiran More 
throws the ball down 
in disgust while Shar- 
ma tears his hair in 
despair. And then, they 
get on with the game. 

But team manager 
S. Venkataraghavan 
wasn’t willing to let 
bygones be. Holding 
forth on biased umpir¬ 
ing at length he said: 
"Even on the last tour 
and the one before 
that, we have had close 
appeals for catches 
negatived by the 
umpire here. It is no 
new phenomenon.” 

Well, complaints on 
this issue aren’t of re¬ 
cent vintage, either. 


UNMY M M«reh-( M IN* 
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Oil DVB-1 


Dunlop India in collaboration with 
iHttsmboshi of Japan presents 



The signature of leadership 

New Dunlop Dynamitz Vee Belt is 
engineered by Dunlop India with 
state-of-the-art technology from 
Mitsuboshi of Japan. World- 
renowned fcx power transmission 
technology 

Torture-tested for matchless 
performance 

Dunlop Dynamitz has been 
subjected to extensive field trials 
as well as rigorous tests under 
simulated operating conditions in 
Japan and in Dunlop's most 
sophisticated Vee Belt Testing 
Centre, the only one of its kind in 
the country. 


Setting a new pace for the 
future 

Dunlop has set the pace in 
belting development in India. 
Equipped with the latest plant and 
machinery from Japan, it will also 
storm Indian markets with Dunlop 
Dynamitz Cut Edge Belts for 
automotive and specific 
industrial applications. 

The new power pact 

With the coming together of the 
best in the business, Dunlop 
Dynamitz represents the re¬ 
generation Vee Belts that sped 
more power for your money. 


Dunlop b Dunlop. Always ahead MORE POWER FOR YOUR MONEY 
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Better designed 
storage space 

Godrej design makes 
optim um use of storage 
ace in the new 165 utre 
Refrigerator. Discover the 
largest vegetable tray. A 
better organised door panel i 
with the largest bottle rack. A 
165 litres has never seemed ^ 


All-new robust 
compressor plus 
polyurethane 
W insulation 

If Advanced technology has 

^ helped develop a new 
robust compressor. And 
teamed with superior i 

polyurethane insulation, the A 
new Godrej cools Caster. ^A 

Saves power too! 


Largest colour 


range 


Only Godrej gives you a 
wide choice of colours 
other than classic white- 
desert sand, spnng green, 
cool blue, electnc red and 
sunshine yellow. With an 
exterior design unmatched 
in elegance and durability. 


The new Godrej 165 litre 
Refrigerator You couldn't 
ask for a better deal. 


The new Godrej 165 litre Refrigerator. 
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THE DAWN-UT 

PEAKS 

Raghubir Singh visits the valley of the Siang river under the shadow of the 

McMahon Line 
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T he cries of mynah birds 
and laughing thrushes 
filled the morning air 
as 1 walked the narrow jungle 
trail. A snake slithered 
across the path and into the 
thick green foliage livened up 
by flowering rhododendrons. 
'Ilie trail ran parallel to the 
Siang river, the local name 
for the Arunachal Pradesh 
section of the Brahmaputra. 
Twice I stopped to watch the 
Himalayan Pied Kingfisher 
on his rocky perch, flick his 
tail, bob his prominent crest, 
hover almost vertically in the 
air and then swiftly and sure¬ 
ly plunge into the Siang and 
come up with a silvery sar¬ 
dine. 

From Tuting, accompa¬ 
nied by tribal porters, who 
were Buddhists, I had 
walked for a week to and 
from the villages of Kopu, 
Gelling and Bishing under the 
shadow of the 12,000 foot 
high McMahon Line. Above 
Bishing, Tibet’s Tsangpo 
turns into India and is called 
the Siang. And" when it en¬ 
ters the Assam plain and 
meets the Lohit it becomes 
the Brahmaputra. 

I was drawn to the Siang 
valley by my lifelong love of 
rivers and my passion for the 
ecological culture of India and 
particularly for the tribal folk. 
The tribal policy for Aru¬ 
nachal was laid down by Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharla! Nehru and the 
anthropologist Verrier 
Elwin. The latter has de¬ 
scribed the Siang, in terms 
which I cannot better:- “My 
great love in the Adi country 
was the Siang...I have often 
flown along its course and 
have at different times 
walked its entire length...If 
alt the pens that ever poets 
held were to get to work on 
it, I doubt if they could digest 
into words the fascination of 
this wonderful river...it is 
one of the loveliest sights 
that can meet the eye of 
man. The Siang is a hard 
mistress and sometimes ex¬ 
hausted me so completely 
that I came to think of it as 
the river of no return. In¬ 
deed, I would be happy one 
day to lay my body beside its 
waters.” 



Just south of the Tibetan 
border, below the McMahon 
line and 3,000 feet above the 
Siang, I visited the Buddhist 
village of Bishing. one of 
several inhabited by the 
Tsanglas. Speaking a Tibe¬ 
tan-influenced language, 
these people recount a 
migration from Bhutan ages 
ago. Women cleaned rice 
near the skin of a jungle cat 
hung to frighten away birds. 


(Ctockwlaatramaatrama 
MO The annual hunt In 
Oatta: ritualistic caramony; 
tha cans bridga at Tuting: 
precarioua atnictura; a 
Buddhlat faatlval at Kopu: 


ww •mntiwvi ■ 

ilat faatlval at Kopu: 
joyous occasion; tha villaga 
school at Kopu: baat of both 
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He never lets me give him expensive presents. 
Anyone with money can buy them, he said. 
Write me a poem instead. 
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Available at Milt's MMW showrooms 
aid other leading stores 













(Above) Woman daani 
riea at BteMng: aUcfclm 
tradMon; (below) an Ac 
hunter at uette: the 
predominant group In 
Arunaclwl 


A massive rruthun (an yak- 
like animal) with majestic 
horns had the run of the 
village. Thatch roofs shed 
the heavy rains of the mon¬ 
soon from houses built on 
poles to escape the soggi¬ 
ness of the season. 

D uring my three-week 
stay in Arunachal, I be¬ 
gan to understand the gov¬ 
ernment's policy of restrict¬ 
ing the entry of outsiders. 
Unlike the other north¬ 
eastern states, Arunachal is 
a success story. Educated 
and intelligent tribals, as 
ministers and bureaucrats, 
run the state. Here Elwin’s 
philosophy for NEFA has 
borne fruit 

Instituted under Panditji, 


the policy reflects his eclectic 
thinking: ‘‘I came in touch 
with the tribal people of the 
north-east...My liking for 
them grew and with it came 
respect...I had no sense of 
superiority over them...I felt 
that we should avoid two 
extreme courses: one was to 
treat them as anthropological 
specimens for study and the 
other was to allow them to 
be engulfed by the masses of 
Indian humanity.” 

Yet, among our people 
posted in Arunachal, I found 
many who did want the trib¬ 
als to be “engulfed by mas¬ 
ses of Indian humanity." One 
of them was the army major 
in Along who pontificated: 
"Dekyeji, the government is 
stupid. If the Punjabi farmer 
and the Marwari are allowed 
in, the former will be trans¬ 
porting truckloads of wheat 
and rice from the state and 
the latter will be sitting on 
the McMahon Line and trad¬ 
ing with the Chinese.” When 
I told governor R. D. Pradhan 
the major’s views, he 
laughed and responded: 
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“Such people don’t make 
government policy.” 

In fact, the naive major 
was advocating a policy that 
would lead immediately to 
insurgency and perhaps a 
bullet in his back. Luckily, 
the circumstances and the 
official policy in Arunachal 
have been otherwise, yield¬ 
ing rare results. Perhaps 
there are few tribal areas 
anywhere in the world which 
have so successfully adapted 
to a changing environment. 

B ut a substantial measure 
of praise must go to the 
tribals of Arunachal them¬ 
selves, because they are a 
democratic people. I have 
seen peons and officials sit on 
the same bench and ex¬ 
change views. 1 am told that 
the chief minister keeps his 
house open for anyone to 
walk in and talk to him on a 
one to one basis. There is no 
protocol nor any caste sys¬ 
tem in the state. Neither is 
there any theft, for tribals 
own no locks. They leave 
sticks as signs indicating that 
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(Above) Woman dancing at 
festival tlma: varied cuitura; 


(below) an Adi woman 
reading poultry: cloaa to 


’hepeople of 



anlmlst*. They 
con aider the 
Slang a deity and 
worship the sun 
end the moon. 
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the owner of the house is 
out. When there is theft it is 
the work of the “pollution" 
that we have put into Aru- 
nachal. 

But will this last? With the 
widespread interest in 
education, will the tribals 
emulate us? As yet, there is 
no jurisprudence of our kind 
in the state. The tribal coun¬ 
cil governs, and can fine even 
a government official. 
Pertiaps the wisdom of such 
a set-up will keep the tribals 
from substantially straying 
into the cesspool of our 
ways. 

There is also the wisdom 
of a life lived in the field and 
the foliage. The life of these 
6,50,000 (Arunachal's 
population) forest preservers 
is remarkably different from 
that of us forest destroyers. 
Much of the forest in the 
Siang valley had not been 
destroyed, but we have in¬ 
troduced the idea of dam¬ 
ming tins emerald-like river; 
so it is only a matter of time 
before we bulldoze their 
forests and their lives, and 
bid goodbye to one of the 
treasures of India. 
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(Abov )Tl »i BHhl Hg v tMags: 
BUM HldtrWMHNNhf! 
(Mowr) an Mk huntar at 
Qjflg ftn p re do m i n a n t 
group In AiumcM 
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To see some of this life, 
which gives them better 
nutrition than what the 
majority of Indians enjoy, and 
to see it before the bulldoz¬ 
ers arrive, I walked into the 
village of Gette, overlooking 
the Siang and about 30 km 
south of the McMahon Line. 

As 1 entered the village, 1 
could sense the excitement 
as the Adi (literally hillman) 
tribals—the predominant 
group in the state and one of 
























“As a leader in business, 

I am hoe to set an example. 

I am very careful,very 
selective... about my official 
dealings, my reputation. 
Even my associates. 

s Jaturally,when it comes l 
era! insurance 1 prefer 
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Leaders have a bawl 
towards leaders. That’* 

Company of choke ft 
A philosophy of 
customer’s need, no 
has made New India 
With a national; 
presence, re 
over 1000 offices, the 
crore premium base ’ 
increase over 1987 
Amongst its 

successful business hcra$es^.'|j£ 
from all walks of life* cvigapr;' 
both urban and rural. Its' 
innovated many insurance 
providing complete customer. 

Insurance against cancer, failed 
burst... or loss of profits. Over 7$ 
covers. 

What’s more, New India takes the 
pains to train a dedicating team of over 
inspectors, marketing sta ‘ 
employees. 

So that they fully understand the Clients’ 
business. And are capable of designing the 
precise insurance package to cover the risk. 

Whether its hydrology or horticulture, a 
satellite or a sewing machine. 

To retain leadership, New India has 
diversified as has its Clients. With faster, more 
comprehensive service... a boldness and 
innovative spirit, truly worth a leader. 

You name the risk. We insure it 

NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 
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A suOwdury n! i ha Qenoral tfwurjnc* Cnrpn ot Indw 


Tbe New tatta range of assurance coven: 

Industrial: Business Interruption, Loss of Profit, Third Party Liability, Public Liability, Machim 
Compensation, Contractors' All Risks, Marine-cum-Erectkm, Money m Transit, Product Liatnli 
Conjoined Fire and Theft, Professional Indemnity. Personal: Medidaua, Unborn Child, Person 
^fricultural Pumpset, Janata Personal Accident, Gnunin Personal Accident. And many morfc.. 
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Livestock, 
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the. 20 nfejor tribes, speaking 
50 dialects between them— 
prepared far the annual win* 
ter hunt following the De¬ 
cember rice harvest 
The pfeopie of Gette, like 
all Adis, are animists who 
sacrifice animals and consid¬ 
er the Siang a deity. They 
fear dangerous water spirits 
called nippongs. They 
worship Donyi Polo —the sun 
and the moon. The name 
Arunachal is linked to this 
worship—it means land of 
the dawn-lit mountains. 

There is worship, too, in 
the hunt Days before, some 
men had risen at 3 am to trek 
up the mountains beyond the 
snow-line to harvest poiso¬ 
nous roots. Over and over, 
until their feces were red, 
they shouted: “Gogbat! Gog- 
bat! May the poison be most 
powerful.” They use both 
poison-tipped arrows and 
rifles. 

O n the day before the 
hunt, the men gathered 
ih the namghar or communal 
hut, for the pre-hunt feast. 
Their meal of wild boar, 
roasted pig and venison was 
washed down with draughts 
of apang, a mildly intoxicating 
beverage made of fermented 
grains, and another more po¬ 
tent brew, which left some 
Adis delightfully drunk. 

Filing out of the village, 
the next morning, the men 
carried bows and arrows, 
muskets and pre-war rifles. I 
tried to keep up with them. 
But the trail was steep and 
entirely uphilL I gave up after 
an hour’s huffing and puffing. 
This hard exercise led me to 
laze and wait for their return. 

I idled away the hours, 
watching the captivating 
sight of the Siang snaking its 
way through mountains, 
which were the colour of a 
parrot's back. Here and 
there die parrot’s bade bore 
the scars of jh tun cultivation. 

A scar of a different sort 
hung over the Arunachal 
mountains: I mused about 
the India-China border dis¬ 
pute. Would we be friendly 
enough, one day, with the 
Chinese so that trekkers 
could make the trip across 
the McMahon Line to see 



(Atoowa) Harvest Him: 
nature's bounty; (Mow) the 
Oian grtyer at OaWa: , 
oaptfvaUng landscape 
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the bend of the Tsangpo 
flowing between the last 
Himalayan sentinels, Nam- 
che Barwa and Gyala Peri, 
nsing to 25,000 feet. From 
there the Tsangpo drops 
11,000 feet in 100 miles, so 
that at Gette the bed of the 
river is only about 2,000 
feet. 

My reverie ended when 
the hunters returned with 
birds, rats, monkeys, squir¬ 
rels, deer and wild boar, all 
skinned and cut into pieces. 
Their diet of game is sup¬ 
plemented by grains, eggs, 
beans and fruit. 

Watching them go out on 
the hunt and working in the j 


village, I sensed their pride 
and self-confidence and real¬ 
ised that they function quite 
well, assimilating modem in¬ 
fluences at their own pace. 
They send their sons and 
daughters first to village 
schools and then to college, 
usually in Pasighat, just be¬ 
fore the Siang becomes the 
Brahmaputra. 1 believe that 
now, after 40 years of Pan- 
ditji’s astute tribal policy, the 
life of the tribals of Arunachal 
is at a stage similar to that of 
a tightrope walker, balance¬ 
acting his way over the 
Niagara. We should not in- 
terfere, lest he fal ls, o 
C 1989 Raghubir Singh 


Photographs: Raghubir Singh 
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When you use the best, you bring out your best 
With every stroke of a Luxor highlighter, your 

will project your point with extra emphasis. 

And especially for students it’s ideal. Marking all important notes and texts with 

a brilliance that promises brilliant results. 

Luxor highlighters. Two years ago they were the first 
Today they are the best. So keep yourself armed, 

and highlight your way to the top. 
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WORLD CLASS FLUORESCENT HIGHLIGHTERS 
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Women in love 


Two girls get married after one undergoes a 
sex-change operation 


I t is a love story, with a difference. 
Manish Chawla and Madhu Bala 
who tied the knot on 8 February 
this year have been inseparable 
since their schooldays. But theirs 
is not the story of two childhood 
sweethearts who finally took the plunge. 
Till recently, the two were only the best 
of friends. For, Manish was Manju, 
before the sex-change operation. 

Why did the 22-year-old Manju decide 
to undergo the risky operation? "I al¬ 
ways believed I was a male trapped in a 
female’s body. I was always attracted 
towards girls and never responded to 
any teasing or advances from guys,” 
explains Manish, now recuperating in 
Delhi’s Bali Nursing Home. 

Manju was the youngest of three 
daughters of Trilok Chand Chawla, the 
owner of a namkeen shop in Faharganj. 
Because of her tomboyish ways and 
manly looks, she was often mistaken for 
a boy. Manju dropped out of school in 
class VIII, when the principal a&ed her 
to come dressed in a salwar-kameez — 
she found the thought of 
donning such feminine garb 
repulsive—and continued 
her studies through a 
correspondence course. 

Recalls Manish, 

“It was then that I 


Manish (Manju before the 
aex change) with Madhu: 
all (or love 


realised that I could not live without my 
classmate, Madhu. Everyday I picked 
her up at the gate when school closed. 
Sometimes I would drive my motorbike 
at 70 km/hr to be on time." 

After passing out from school, the two 
girls enrolled in the BA (Pass) course at 
Jesus and Mary College. Manju was 
nicknamed ’Govinda’ at college because 
of her resemblance to the film star. “In 
fact, the girls suspected me of being 
Madhu’s boyfriend and teased her for 
disguising me to get me admitted to a 
girls’ college,” reminisces Manish. 

Manju went to meet Dr Ravi Aggar- 
wal, a plastic surgeon who has recently 
returned from England where he has 
performed many such sex-change opera¬ 
tions, in mid-January with an aunt who is 
a nurse in R.M. Lohia Hospital. Dr 
Aggarwal tried to discourage her from 
changing her sex. “I told her that it is 


Manish and 
Madhu will 
never be able to 
have a baby. But 
that does not 
worry the 
newly-weds, 
who say they 
are the 
"happiest 
-couple In the 
l&k world" 
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very expensive, very risky. One cannot 
be sure of complete success and failure 
means you will be neither a girl nor a 
boy." But Manju remained determined. 

First, Manju’s uterus and ovaries 
were removed. Then, her breast tissue 
was removed by a process called ‘lipo¬ 
suction cannulae’. 'Myocutaneous flap’ 
from her lower abdomen and thighs 
was attached to the urethra. Next, a 
tube—that would form the male organ— 
was inserted, covered with skin and 
attached to the urethra. Finally, hor¬ 
mones were injected to induce the 
growth of body and facial hair and a 
change of voice. 

However, even if the operation is 
successful, Manish and Madhu will nev¬ 
er be able to have a baby. But that does 
not seem to worry the newly-weds, who 
declare that they are “the happiest 
couple in the world”. 

But 20-year-old Madhu’s family does 
not share this feeling of joy. While her 
two older brothers mildly disapprove of 
the match, Madhu’s father, Ram Chan- 
der, a Delhi Transport Corporation 
wireless inspector, is totally against it. 
After his daughter ran away from home 
on 7 February, Ram Chander lodged a 
complaint with the police. On 16 Febru¬ 
ary, Madhu was produced in court. 

In response to her father’s plea that 
Madhu was confused and did not know j 
what was good for her, additional ses- j 
sions judge, Asha Menon, ordered that j 
she be confined to Nari Niketan. At the 
next hearing, on 20 February, she was 
sent back to Nari Niketan. But Madhu 
appealed against the judgement, claim¬ 
ing that her mind was firmly made up and 
she wanted to join her husband. 

Manish’s family, including his two 
older sisters who are married, have 
accepted the marriage. And, in fact, 
Trilok Chand Chawla got a stay order 
from the High Court on 24 February on 
the basis of Madhu’s appeal. Since then, 
the young bride has been living as a 
member of the Chawla household and 
praying for her husband’s quick re¬ 
covery. 

Theirs may not have been a fairytale 
romance. But now that Manish and 
Madhu have realised their 'impossible' 
dream, they are determined to live 
happily ever after. 

Alka Saxena / New Delhi 
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Bommai expands his 
Cabinet—-and Hegde loses 
out 

Now he leans this way. 
NpW.heieafls-mdOSa. 
Last August? whan-Srit, 
Bommai succeSiSdlfik. 
He'gdfe a$ chief fljjjtister of 
Karnataka he was con¬ 
fronted by a state Janata 
Party split down the centre because of 
the rivalry between Hegde and H.D. 
Deve Gowda. Initially Bommai made it 
clear that he would be his own xf^A but 
iater events suggested he was leaning 
HegdeV way. His attitude Id, Peve 
Gowda during, ^, Jan^ta-J^jiata.^ Dal 
crisis resulted in Gowda’s resignation 


with remaining the secretary-general of 
the party, it was expected that the 
Hegde supporters would be rewarded at 
the time of the Cabinet expansion. But 
13 March came as a shock. Left in the 
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Bommai: th« gamble paid off 
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M.Rsghupsthyflsft)and J. Aiwa: MMnthalurch 

and boosted the Hegde*faction. 

But on 13 March, as he expanded his 
Cabinet* Bommai gave the impression 
that he was leaning away from Hegde 
too. The chief minister seemed con¬ 
scious of the signals he was sending out. 
"No other CM has faced so many 
hurdles,” he sighed. 

. .On 2 March, the aggressive Hegde 
group of Jeevaraj Alva suffered a setback 
when the veteran Cabinet minister, B. 
Rachaiah, was made president of the 
state Janata Dal While Alva, a desperate 
aspirant for tf#post, had to. be content 


n was-expected that the 


rewarded at.tlte time offte 
Cabinet expansion tat titty 
were in tor a Sho&i-^ftifas 
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lurch were M. Raghupathy, D.B. In- 
. amdar, Ekanthaiah, and at least half a 
dozen aspirants in the loyalist group. In a 
calculated move M.P. Prakash, former 
party president and minister, was strip¬ 
ped of information, tourism, culture and 
land army portfolios. A revolt, it 
seemed, was imminent. 

But the Hegde group was in for a 
surprise, for Ramakrishna Hegde was 
far from being upset. It was known that 
Bommai had been in Hegde’s residence 
till late the previous night and Bommai 
made it clear that Hegde was in the 
know of things. Said one minister, ‘‘If 
Heg^ejspow disowning knowledge, he 
is merely bluffing.” The writing on the 
waD was .clear. The power equations in. 
Karnataka had changed. 

As disgruntled Hegde loyalists began 
to meet in small groups, they realised 
that there was little they could do. It was 
absurd to think that Hegde would spon¬ 
sor a revolt against his own party 
government in the state, and his suppor¬ 
ters were even more unlikely to find a 
dissident leader. Asked a minister, 
“Where 'Will they (the disgruntled 
MLAs) go?” 

Bommai’s gamble had paid off. Said 
the chief minister, “I will have another 
expansion in the second week of April 
after the session.” It is now certain that 
prominent Hegde loyalists will be 
accommodated in the next reshuffle. 
Less important MLAs will be made 
chairmen of boards and corporations; 
Bommai has already announced that 50 
per cent of the posts will be given to 
MLAs. The present Cabinet is strongly 
represented by the old Mysore area 
while five districts have gone unrepre¬ 
sented, including, and surprisingly, De¬ 
ve Gowda’s Hassan, too. 

For the first time since 1984, the 
group of Hegde loyalists, led by Alva, 
Raghupathy and M.P. Prakash, has been 
marginalised. The swearing-in cere¬ 
mony on 13 March at Raj Bhavan was 
marred by slogan-shouting by the Hegde 
loyalists, who demanded the inclusion of 
K.B. Mallappa and Bachchegowda in the 
Cabinet. Mallappa, an erstwhile De¬ 
ve Gowda supporter, and Bachchegowda, 
an Alva follower, had been promised 
berths in the Cabinet by a confident 
Jeevaraj, Alva. WJien the list was 
announced, Alva accompanied Hegde to 
New Delhi, where he, presumably, 
sulked, while Prakash was despatched 
to Hyderabad to negotiate the state’s 
share of Tungabhadra waters. Raghu¬ 
pathy, as he himsfelf admitted, "nursed 
the disgruntled MLAs” in Bangalore. 
The trio had been checkmated. 
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Dtasldsnts In Ra|aattMn: show of strength 


The day of the dissident 


Rebel MLAs demand the 
removal of chief minister 
Shiv Charan Mathur 

First, it was Bihar. Now, 
it is Rajasthan. Dissi- 
dence in the Congress(I) 
is gradually gaining 
ground. And the rebels in 
Rajasthan say they will 
settle for nothing less 
than the removal of the chief minister, 
Shiv Charan Mathur, and the Pradesh 
Congress Committee (PCC) chief, 
Ashok Gehlot. 

Determined effohs to dislodge the 
present leadership began on 2 February, 
when about 50 party legislators met and 
decided to ask the high command to 
remove Mathur and Gehlot or be pre¬ 
pared for their non-cooperation during 
the forthcoming session of the state 
Legislative Assembly. Four days after 
this meeting, Rajiv Gandhi paid a three- 
day visit to Rajasthan. Inspired by his 
presence, MPs, MLAs and party office¬ 
bearers spoke out against Mathur in 
front of the chief minister. 

Sensing the militant mood of his 
partymen, the PM invited some dissi¬ 
dent leaders—former general secretary 
of the All India Congress Committee, 
Nawal Kishore Sharma, former Rajas¬ 
than chief minister, Harideo Joshi, and 
former Speaker, Heeralal Deopura—to 
Delhi for talks. He also revamped the 
central coordination committee for Ra¬ 
jasthan. The new committee, headed by 
Veer Bahadur Singh and having L.P. 
Sahi and Sheila Kaul as members, initi¬ 
ated a dialogue with rebel leaders. 

Meanwhile, the Budget session of the 
Assembly began on 13 March. On ses¬ 
sion eve, Mathur convened a meeting of 


the Congress Legislature Party at his 
residence. This was boycotted by many 
of the MLAs, who organised a parallel 
meeting and sent a letter to Mathur, 
saying that they were merely following 
his example. Apparently, when Harideo 
Joshi was the chief minister, Mathur had 
stayed away from a similar meeting cm 
the grounds that it had been “convened 
at the chief minister’s residence” 

The next day, the high command 
asked the dissidents to exercise res¬ 
traint till the coordination committee 
submitted its report after an on-the-spot 
assessment. Since the committee was 
scheduled to visit Rajasthan from 16th to 
18th March to assess the mood of the 
state Congressmen, the dissidents 
decided not to precipitate matters till 
then. 

But a day before the scheduled visit, 
the Mathur lobby got the trip cancelled 
on the plea that it would not be appropri¬ 
ate for the committee to come to the 
state while the Vidhan Sabha was in 
session. This infuriated the rebels, who 
boycotted the Assembly session on 16 
March. Of the 115 Congressmen in the 
200-member House, no more than 50 
were present at any time throughout the 
day. ' 

Taking advantage of the situation, the 
Opposition launched an attack on the 
government and claimed that it had lost 
majority. The next day, however, the 
dissidents returned to the House to 
“save the government from any embar¬ 
rassment or likely defeat in case the 
no-confidence motion tabled by the 
Opposition yesterday was put to vote". 
The dissidents’ sudden concern for the 
welfare of the Mathur government has a 
lot to do, with the high command’s 
promise to reschedule tne visit of the 
coordination committee-that was put off 
indefinitely. 

MMap C h e nd P endle /J Mp u r 
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an upward swing m me 
fortunes of the AlADMK 



Sooner or later it had toi 

,end. Going by the result#; 

of tfie 11 March byefefr 
tions in Tamil Nadurthe 
DMK’s honeymoon with 
the electorate is Over. 
Despite the party’s stun¬ 
ning performance in the 21 January: 
Assembly polls—when it grabbed 147 
seats in the 234-member House—the; 
DMK lost both the Madurai (East) and; 

the Marungapuri seats in the recent 

byelections to the ‘united’ AlADMK. 

“The Opposition, would have Wop, 
these two seats even in the 21 January 
election,” said DMK chief minister M. 


Karunanidhi, in an attempt to dismiss 
the reverses as insignificant However*,! 
there is no denying that the DMK did' 
not take the byelections lightly. No 



JayaMHha: triumphant n*wn 


efforts were spared to woo the electo- - 
rate—the government used its re-', 
sources to spruce up the two constituent 
dea; ministers and MLAs lobbied for" 
votes; and chief minister Karunanidhi; 
paid several visits to the areas. 

But, despite the DMK’s feverish cam-,* 
paigning, the AlADMK won both seats:: 
by a wide margin of over 10,000 votes. 
After these two victories, the AlADMK.; 
now has 29 seats in the Assembly," 
against the Congress(I)’s 25. Many poli¬ 
tical observers are of the opinion that an 
important factor that contributed to the 
AlADMK’s success is the uniting of the. 
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Janaki and Jayalalitha factions and the 
emergence of a ‘united’ AIADMK—the 
sole heir to former chief minister M.G. 
Ramachandran’s political legacy. 

"If the Jayalalitha and Janaki factions 
, had merged before the January elec¬ 
tions, we would have captured power in 
the state,’’ said deputy general secret¬ 
ary of the AIADMK, S. D. Somasundar- 
am. Jayalalitha explained the AIADMK’s 
electoral triumph by saying that the 
people had voted to show their dis¬ 
approval of the DMK’s smear-campaign 
against the late MGR. "This (defeat at 
the hustings) is a lesson for Karunanidhi 
and I only hope that now, at least, he will 
discontinue the mud-slinging campaign 
against MGR, stop interfering in the 
affairs of the AIADMK and concentrate 
on solving the people’s problems,” said 
Jayalalitha. 

Though the DMK will not admit it, the 
results of the byelections have come as a 
jolt. Immediately after assuming power, 
Karunanidhi had launched an organised 
campaign to expose the corruption in the 
MGR regime. The present defeats imply 
.that Karunanidhi's attempts to discredit 
the MGR government and tamish his 
predecessor’s image have not been 
taken seriously by the people. 

What has further embarrassed Karu¬ 
nanidhi is that the AIADMK swept to 
victory despite the fact that Jayalalitha 
did not participate in the hectic cam¬ 
paigning. Though the chief minister 
personally solicited votes for the ruling 
party, he could not ensure a DMK 
victory. 

In an effort to play down the 
AIADMK's victory, DMK supporters 
pointed out that Marungapuri had always 
been an MGR stronghold, so it was not 
surprising that the seat should go to 
Jayalalitha’s party. But what surprised 
everyone, including those in the 
AIADMK, was the result of the bypoll 
for the Madurai (East) seat. The 
AIADMK’s S.R. Eradha won with a 
wide margin, defeating veterah CPI(M) 
leader, N. Sankaraiah, who had won 
from the constituency in 1977 and 
1980. 

However, it is too early to tell 
whether the AIADMK’s victory was just 
a lucky break for Jayalalitha or whether it 
marks the beginning of a change in the 
mood of the electorate. Now that the 
two factions of the AIADMK have 
united, will voters reject the DMK’s 
’rising sun’ election symbol for MGR’s 
‘two leaves’ (a symbol that has proved 
lucky for the AIADMK since 1972)? The 
results of the 12 May corporation elec¬ 
tions at Madras, Madurai and Coimba¬ 
tore should provide some answers. 



The Delhi Police leeches girls to protect themeelvea: eve-teaeere beware! 


Fair fighters 

The Delhi Police coaches 
girls in the art of self-defence 

^ ^ nQw g we ||_ 

established fact that Delhi 
has far more eve-teasers 
than the other metropoli¬ 
tan cities, and that lady 
commuters and college 
girls have to put up with 
this menace everyday. But things are 
changing. In a concerted and well 
thought out campaign, the Delhi Police 
decided to teach members of the fair sex 
the simple ways of self-defence and 
coach them in the martial arts. Predict- 
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The project was conceived 
to bolster the (mage of the 
police, which has been 
criticised for Its falhire to 
check thedse of crime 



ably, the move elicited an overwhelming 
response. 

The first demonstration was held last 
fortnight at the Laxmibai College for 
Women where 20-odd women const¬ 
ables of the Delhi Police exhibited sever¬ 
al techniques winch could help women to 
deal with tricky situations. Apart from 
imparting training in the martial arts, the 
constables also taught the girls how to 
successfully turn everyday objects into 


effective weapons. These ranged from 
books to pens and nail-clippers and even 
hairpins. But, as one of the instructors 
said later, judo is the best deterrent 
although, “it takes some time to perfect 
the art”. 

TOs much-awaited scheme is the 
brainchild of Vimla Mehra, deputy com¬ 
missioner of police in the Crime Against 
Women Cell of the Delhi Police. Ms 
Mehra called for greater public support 
in her fight against eve-teasers while 
adding that one controlroom van staffed 
only by women would be used exclusive¬ 
ly to detect such cases. 'The police 
would also be sending "some of these 
constables as decoy teams for checking 
the menace, particularly in DTC buses, 
women's colleges and bus stops”, she 
said. 

Inaugurating the project, Vijay Karan, 
Delhi’s police commissioner, requested 
all college girls to enrol themselves in 
the training classes. He also urged them 
to file complaints to the police about 
such harassment, and cited the exam¬ 
ples of the women constables who had 
been hitherto as susceptible to eve- 
teasing as any other girl but were now 
able to ward off unwanted attentions by 
themselves. 

This scheme of the Delhi Police has 
been widely welcomed. The project may 
have been taken up to bolster the image 
of the police which has been criticised 
for its failure to check the shocking rise 
of crime against women (the figures 
having nearly doubled within the space 
of a year). Whatever the reason, the 
masses are clearly optimistic about the 
move and consider the effort laudable. 
Said Ms Mehra: "It is difficult to say at 
the moment to what extent the scheme 
will succeed. Much will depend on the 
morale of the women to tackle their 
tormentors." The general impression, 
however, is that eve-teasers might soon 
find the going rough. 

Alka taxwia/Mew DMW 
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And injustice for all 
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Prison officials are accused 
of corruption and 
carelessness 

If the allegations of con¬ 
victs and a series of court 
verdicts that have gone 
against the government 
are anything to go by, 
prison conditions in 
Andhra Pradesh are 

appalling. 

The latest in the series of court cases 
which have put the government in the 
dock is a petition filed by Mrs D. 
Ranganyakamma at the Andhra Pradesh 
High Court, complaining about the ill- 
treatment meted out to her son, D. 
Srinivasa Chary, who is serving a life- 
term in Chanchalguda Central Jail, 
Hyderabad, after having been convicted 
on charges of murder. 

Ranganyakamma alleges, in the peti¬ 
tion, that her son was subjected to 
third-degree methods of torture and 
kept in solitary confinement when he 
went back to jail after being out on 
parole. Apparently, her son incuried the 
wrath of the jail authorities for having 
given an interview, while out on parole, 
to Udayam, a Telugu daily, detailing the 
corrupt and illegal activities of some of 
the prison officials. Ranganyakamma 


Chary said tji|t though he was the 
elected representative of the prisoners 
on the jail committee, the authorities had 
offered the post to someone they liked. 
Any protest against the harassment of 
prisoners or any attempt to press for the 
facilities promised in the jail manual 
invariably invited torture, solitary con¬ 
finement and withdrawal of the permis¬ 
sion to meet relatives and write letters, 
Chary complained. 

Ranganyakamma, in her petition, has 
sought redress against the high¬ 
handedness of jail officials. She has also 
demanded better food and medical facili¬ 
ties for the convicts. 

Meanwhile, in a historic judgement on 
17 February, a division bench of the 
High Court, comprising Justice B.P. 
Jeevan Reddy and Justice Y. Bhaskar 
Rao, directed the government to pay Rs 
1,44,000 to the family of Chinnappa 
Reddy, a prisoner who died in judicial 
custody. In its verdict on an appeal filed 
by former MLA, Challa Ramakrishna 
Reddy, claiming Rs 10 lakhs as damages 
for the death of his father, who had been 
held in Koilakuntla sub-jail, Kur- 
nool district, the court held the state 
liable for damages in case of deaths 
occurring in police or judicial custody. 

Chinnappa Reddy, incarcerated on 
criminal charges, was killed by members 
of a rival gang, who managed to sneak 
into the jail and hurl bombs at Chinnap¬ 
pa. His son, in his petition, contended 
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Th# Chanchalguda Central Jail: appalling condition* 


also says that she was refused permis¬ 
sion to see Chary and charges that the 
jail superintendent demanded Rs 5,000 
as bribe. 

In his interview to Udayam, Chary 
spoke of two prisoners dying under 
"suspicious circumstances” inside the 
jail on 30 and 31 July last year. Citing 
another example of ‘irregularities’. 


that the jail authorities had known about 
the threat to his father’s life but had 
failed to take adequate precautionary 
measures. 

Corruption, cruelty and carelessness 
characterise many of the gaolers in 
Andhra Pradesh. How can such men see 
that justice is done? 

Mukundan C. Mano nl Hyderabad 


Striking 

surgeons 


Doctors agitate over lack of 
proper facilities in hospitals 


Discontent had been sim¬ 
mering for a long time, 
but finally on 6 March, the 
civil surgeons of Andhra. 
Pradesh declared open 
war against the govern¬ 
ment. They were pro¬ 
testing against "the deteriorating condi¬ 
tions in government hospitals”. The 
indignant doctors pointed out that 
budgetary allocations for health services 
were the lowest in 
Andhra Pradesh as 
compared to other 
states and 
threatened to go on 
a hunger-strike if 
steps were not 
taken to improve 
matters. “Govern¬ 
ment hospitals have 
to function without 
soaps and towels 
owing to a lack of 
funds, leave alone 
essential drugs,” 
complained Dr A. Or a. GopaiKishan: 
Copal Kishan, the flr»ye charge* 
chairman of the coordination committee 
of Andhra Pradesh Civil Surgeons and 
Assistant Surgeons, who was leading 
the agitationists. 

The doctors also alleged that the 
government had ignored those hospitals 
where the poor were treated free of 
charge, while pumping money into those 
that catered to the people who could 
afford to pay for medical services. The 
man who was responsibje for this dismal 
situation, claimed Kishan, was Venk- 
ateswara Rao, the former health minis¬ 
ter and chief minister N.T. Rama Rao’s 
son-in-law. 

Rao, in tum, accused Kishan of steal¬ 
ing books and medicines from the Cen¬ 
tral Hospital, Dammam, Saudi Arabia, 
where the surgeon worked for three 
years. In fact, the detection of this crime 
had led to the termination of Kishan’s 
contract, claimed Rao in the Assembly. 
To support his charges, he presented a 
copy of a circular issued by the Saudi 
Arabian health ministry, warning all 
hospitals against employing Kishan. Rao 
also accused Kishan of damaging the 
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dialysis machines at the Osmania Gener¬ 
al Hospital, where the latter is now 
employed as a professor of nephrology. 

According to Rao, the reason for the 
doctors' bitter campaign against him is 
because he had. during his tenure as the 
health minister, banned private practice 
by government doctors. 

Kishan dismissed Rao’s charges as 
false. The circular was forged, he said, 
otherwise why was it written in English 
and not Arabic as was the practice? He 
also pointed out that it was written on a 
plain piece of paper without the Saudi 
Arabian national emblem and was not 
even signed. Replying to the charges of 
"theft, "Why should a person like me who 
received a salary of Rs 35,000 steal 
drugs and medical books from the lib¬ 
rary?" he asked rhetorically. Kishan also 
denied damaging the dialysis machines at 
Osmania Hospital. 

_ NTR, of course, 

rushed to his son-in- 
law’s.. defence. He 
also denied the 
c * iar 8 e that to* gov- 
'fm*. emment. had been 

responsible for the 
decline in medical 
standards in the 
state. He regretted 
the fact that the doc- 

▼ tors had gone to the 

press with their 
grievances, instead 

_, of first bringing them 

Vankataawara Raoi to the notice of the 
denying charge* government. 

Defending the surgeons’ actions, 
Kishan pointed out that a total of 56 
representations had been made by their 
association to the government between 
29 January, 1987, and 30 January, 1989, 
about the deteriorating conditions in 
hospitals. “We also tried several times 
to meet Venkateswara Rao. However, 
he never had the courtesy or the 
courage to meet our representatives 
during his tenure as health minister.” 

Publicly, at least, NTR has taken u 
tough line with the surgeons. “We will 
not tolerate indiscipline,” he warned the 
association. However, the doctors’ 
agitation has definitely shaken the gov¬ 
ernment. This is evident from the fact 
that the government quickly sanctioned 
Rs 5.75 lakhs for the purchase of dialysis 
machines for the Osmania Hospital and 
set up a committee to look into the 
complaints about the government hos¬ 
pitals in the state to prevent the doctors 
from going on hunger-strike. 

The first round in the surgeons vs 
government war goes to the doctors, it 
seems. 

Mukundm C. Menon /Hyderabad 


Tax and taxis 


Tourist transport operators 
are up in arms against tax 
hikes 

If you have been travell¬ 
ing by a private luxury 
bus in Giyarat, chances 
are that you will be 
stranded in a. dusty ham¬ 
let or would have to wait 
for hours on end as cops 
or dishonest road transport officers 
bandy words with your driver until the 
latter is forced to pay a bribe. 

Owners of luxury buses, mini-buses, 
Matadors and tourist taxis in Ahmeda- 
bad, Baroda and other major towns in 
the state are now in a tight spot, with 
the authorities riding roughshod over 
them by imposing upon them a heavy tax 
burden, harassing them by not issuing 
permits and charging enormous sums of 
money as fines. But the last straw on the 
camel’s back came when a Rs 364 hike in 
vehicle tax was proposed in the 1989-90 
budget presented in the Assembly on 17 
February. Already enraged by a heavy 
tax burden, the 500-odd tourist vehicle 
operators took out a massive rally of 
empty luxury buses, mini-buses, Mata¬ 
dors and Fiat-Ambassador taxis on 27 
February from Ahmedabad to Gandhina¬ 
gar to express their ire and even 
threatened to block the Ahmedabad- 
Bombay highway. 

The. Ahmedabad-based Gujarat Tour¬ 
ist Vehicles Operators Association, 
which has been spearheading the cur¬ 
rent agitation, is aware that it has little 
bargaining power despite the state's 
impressive fleet of 2,000 52-seat luxury 
buses, 1,500 mini-buses, 3,000 Mata¬ 
dors and some 7,000 taxis, and has 
decided to take the help of truck oper- I 
ators carrying essential commodities in 
the next phase of their stir. 

Taking up the cudgels for the associa¬ 
tion, the Opposition staged a walk-out in 
the Assembly on 27 February, a day 
which also witnessed the serpentine 
three-km-long rally of empty vehicles 
with demonstrators on their roof-tops. 
Said Ashok Bhatt, chief whip of BJP in 
the House: "Instead of harassing the 
hapless operators, the government 
would do well to check the high death 
rate on the highways. 

The association, which submitted a 
memo to the government after the rally, 
has suggested a monthly fixed tax. 
Rather than the present daily collections. 
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Tourist vehlcls operators protsat tax hike: 
rough going 

the monthly tax, it says, would not onty 
put a tab on tax evaders among the* 
operators but would also mean a tax 
revenue of Rs 11.6 crores-Rs 1 crore 
more than what the proposed hike was 
expected to bring in. 

Indeed, while it is likely that the 
Chaudhary government may grant some 
concessions to the tourist bus operators 
which provide better facilities than the 
ramshackle State Road Transport 


Party time 


Theannual SFI convention 
dazzles spectators, but 
igpores+eal issues 

Lights glowed, twink¬ 
led, glittered. Gay 
festoons and flags flut¬ 
tered in thebreere. U 
" was nuty time in Cal- 
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Doctor in the dock 


buses, a firm stand will only create 
chaos—tourists will be hit hard and 
some 10,000 families will be rendered 
jobless. After all, state buses may have a 
good record of reaching every remote 
village but the proposed hike may drive 
private buses, luxury or otherwise, off 
the roads. Or is it that the Chaudhary 
government has been annoying the pri¬ 
vate tourist vehicle owners so that the 
ailing State Road Transport Corporation 
can prosper? 

MahMh T riwdVAhmpdabmd 






WB chief mlnlitcr Jyotl Ba*u at the annual 
8R convention; the CPI <M) helped dut 
Parade Ground—renamed Nelson 
Mahdela Nagar for the week. Be¬ 
sides seminars and lectures, music 
programmes, magic shews and plays 
were organised. There was afeaa- 
massive exhibition with 42 stalls, 
mostly put up by government depart¬ 
ments or government undertakings. 

The star attraction at the inaugural 
oh .the 2lst was a lion. Another big 
'draw was a seminar at the Safdar 
Haabmi stage,, whose participants 


But will political clout bail 
out Dr S. R. Mehta? 

They were medical pro¬ 
fessionals turned swind¬ 
lers. Almost three years 
ago, Si nday had charged 
Dr S. R. Mehta, principal 
of Jaipur’s prestigious 
SMS Medical College, 
and his associates of conspiring to de¬ 
fraud the state exchequer (Deals within 
a deal, 18—24 May, 1986). Two Cobalt 
Tele therapy Units 
(CTUs) were bought by 
the medical college au¬ 
thorities for more than Rs 
40 lakhs, for the treat¬ 
ment of cancer patients in 
Jaipur and Udaipur. The 
unit at SMS hospital, 

Jaipur, alone cost Rs 26 
lakhs. Sunday’s inves¬ 
tigations revealed that 
tenders were manipulated 
to outmanoeuvre the 
lowest bidder and an 
order placed with the 
Japanese firm Binko 
Tokyo, at higher 


included well-known authors, film 
directors, poets and film stars (such 
as Sunil Dutt and Shatrughan Sinha). 

The objective of the conference 
was to build up a nationwide student 
movement. And, judging by the 
crowds it drew, it seems to have 
succeeded in fulfilling its aim. 

The official cost of the extravagan¬ 
za was Rs 10 lakhs, but unofficial 
estimates put the figure at Rs 30 
lakhs. But raising the money was no 
problem for the SFl with Big Brother 
CPI(M) helping out. Nor did it have 
trouble organising the meet. 

The conference might have 
brought the nation s students closer 
together; it might have provided 
th$m a forum to voice their dissatis¬ 
faction with the Rajiv Gandhi govern¬ 
ment. Bu| it certainly did riot throw 
up questions about the country's 
education scenario—the prevailing 
corruption in many schools, colieges 
and universities, Probably, the stu¬ 
dent leaders had far more important 
issues to discuss. 

BhwanmjM Sartor / Ca Icvtts 


rates, through an Indian agent. 
However, although the, firm had 
drawn the full amount of the letter of. 
credit opened in its favour, it had not 
supplied the most vita! item, the 
‘source’, of the CTU worth Rs 7 lakhs. 
When the then state health secretary 
came to know of the scandal, he ordered 
the hospital authorities to register a case 
of cheating against the firm with the 
police. They, however, did nothing of 
the kind, and entered into correspond¬ 
ence with the firm and its agent instead, 
requesting them to supply the ’sources 
It was only after reminders from the 
health secretary 
that the then hos¬ 
pital superinten¬ 
dent, Dr S.S. 
Deora, lodged a 
complaint with the 
police. He, howev¬ 
er, did not name 
the culprits. 

When the scan¬ 
dal became public, 
the boxes contain¬ 
ing the CTUs were 
opened in the pre¬ 
sence of experts, 
who were shocked 
to find that though 
the order placed 
Dr S.R. Mahta: was for the C-5 

shady dealt model 0 f the 

Toshiba CTU, the outdated C-l model 
was supplied. The police was forced to 
take the case to court. It named the 
Japanese firm and its Indian agent as the 
accused but let Dr Mehta go scot-free. 

The state’s anti-corruption depart¬ 
ment (ACD) too registered a case. They 
seized a number of incriminating docu¬ 
ments, including two sets of invoices for 
the CTUs in the name of the superinten¬ 
dent of SMS hospital, Jaipur. The two 
were identical, only the model men¬ 
tioned in the original set, C-5, was 
changed to C-l in the other. Both were 
cleared for NMI (not manufactured in 
India) and CUE (customs duty exemp¬ 
tion) certificates. The ACD believes that 
Dr S.R. Mehta had plans to replace the 
original set. so that the change of model 
would go undetected. But unfortunately 
for him, the matter was detected and the 
ACD acquired both the sets of invoices. 
Rajendra Shekhar, the director general 
of ACD, has recommended the prosecu¬ 
tion of Dr Mehta but although the 
relevant file was submitted by the ACD 
to the chief minister quite some time 
ago, it is still lying with him. 

MHap C ha rid Jaipur 
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INDIA C#l£NtS 


Return of the promoters 

After a decade, financial institutions decide to relinquish control of the 

company 


T he Modis fought and split, claiming 
that the division of the industrial 
house will help both the branches 
of the family to prosper. If only they had 
cared to learn a lesson or two from the 
experience of Madras-based India Ce¬ 
ments, one of the first cement com¬ 
panies to be set up in independent India. 
Ten years after the blue chip company 
went into the hands of financial institu¬ 
tions (FIs), India Cements will see a 
change of guard: the grandson of one of 
the original promoters and the son of the 
other will be back in control, from the 
beginning of the financial year 1989-90. 

An extraordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders is being called in early 
April to elect N. Sankar, managing 
director of Chemicals and I’lastics India 
Ltd (Chemplast), as the chairman of 
India Cements, and N. Srimvasan as 
managing director. Srimvasan had 
served as chief executive of India Ce¬ 
ments before the FIs took over the 
management in 1979. 


India Cements was founded in 1947 by 
Sankara Iyer and T.S. Narayanaswami. 
Sankar is the grandson of the former and 
Srmivasan. the son of the latter. Interes¬ 
tingly, both are in their early forties and 
have a proven track record as entrep¬ 
reneurs. 

The comparison with the Mortis j s 
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appropriate. The promoters lost control 
of the company because of a squabble 
between the two families leading to 
charges of mismanagement which were 
never proved. The financial institutions 
took control in 1979, easing out Sriniva- 
sanand K.S. Narayanan, father of Sank¬ 
ar, from top executive positions in the 
company. In their place was brought in 
T. Thomas, a former senior railway 
official, as the managing director. 

The two families, particularly Srinivi- 
san who joined hands with K.S. Rainanf 
younger brother of K.S. Narayanan, ' 
made several efforts to wrest control of 
the company from the institutions. But 
all these efforts failed, mainly because of 
the continuing infighting. 

The first reports that “the FIs were 
considering handing the company back 
to the original promoters appeared in the 
press about four months ago. It trans¬ 
pired that Sankar and Srinivasan had 
finally buried the hatchet. They 
approached the FIs with a proposal that 
they be inducted back into the board of 
directors of India Cements as they had 
settled all their differences. Sankar and 
Srinivasan who together hold about 12 
per cent of the Rs 4.9-crore equity of 

Tha Mount Road building In Madras which 
houses tha India Cements headquarters: 
change of guard 
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India Cements, told the FIs that they 
were prepared to increase their stake 
to, say, 25 or 30 per cent. 

Matters moved with unexpected 
swiftness thereafter. Within a couple of 
months of their approaching the FIs, 
Sankar and Srinivasan were told infor¬ 
mally that they would soon regain con¬ 
trol of the company. Of course, they had 
the backing of friends in high places, one 
of them reportedly being the finance 
secretary, S. Venkitaramanan. 

Further, Srinivasan is reported to be 
close to the bigwigs of the DMK, and his 
chances brightened considerably after 
M.K. Karunanidhi swept the polls in the 
January Assembly elections in Tamil 
Nadu. The FIs could not have taken 
such a major decision without the con¬ 
currence'of the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment. 


There have also been delays in putting 
through a Rs 98.55-crore modernisation 
scheme. 

The day-to-day affairs of India Ce¬ 
ments will be in the hands of Srinivasan 
as Sankar will prefer to function as a 
non-executive chairman as “his plate is 
full with the fast-growing Chemplast 
group of companies”. 

Srinivasan is reticent about his plans 
for the company, saying that he would 
prefer to open up to the press after he 
assumes actual control and studies the 


present situation of the company from 
the inside. 

But industry observers say that it will 
not be a bed of roses for Srinivasan. He 
is likely to face fierce competition from 
other giants in the cement industry, 
given the fact that production has out¬ 
stripped demand. As one industry 
observer commented: "There are more 
brands of cement in a dealer’s shop than 
brands of toothpaste in a supermarket.” 

From Our Madras bureau 
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A hoax on the floor 


The comparison with 

the Modis is _ 

appropriate. The 
promoters lost control 
of India Cements 
because of a squabble 
between the two 
families leading to 
charges of_ 


Manipulators try to rig Esab India shares on Dalai Street 
with a forged press note 


mismanagement. So 
the financial 
institutions took 
control in 1979 


The original promoters are coming 
back into India Cements at a time when 
the industry is undergoing a sea-change 
If following the total decontrol of cement 
announced in the 1989-90 budget. 
Observers say that decontrol is going to 
throw up tremendous challenges for 
individual companies, particularly in the 
key area of marketing, and a strong 
management has become essential. 

India Cements, too, has been going 
through a difficult period,* with labour 
unrest dogging the company in 1987-88. 
Clinker production has been dipping 
since 1985, with a similar trend charac¬ 
terising cement production. Profit be¬ 
fore tax as a percentage of sales, one of 
the key indicators of financial perform¬ 
ance, at present is just a little over two 
per cent, around the figure for 1974-75 
and well below the 5 per cent achieved in 
the year before the FIs took control. 


A livewire newspaper team—Anil 
Mehta and Madhav Reddy of The 
Economic Times —averted what could 
have been another scam on the Bombay- 
Stock Exchange(BSE). Some manipula¬ 
tors were up to their old trick of trying 
to ng shares. This time the victim was a 
new company, Esab India. The market 
operators posted to all newspapers a 
press release which purported to be the 
projected working of the company. But 
it was far too rosy a picture. 

“What alerted us,” said Reddy, “was 
the bad English in which the press note 
was worded.” Added Mehta, "Had they 
taken the services of someone who 
could draft a press release in a style that 

of the EMb pf * 89 —- t| 


companies usually use. we might not 
have detected it.” Besides, observed 
the two correspondents, the release 
gave figures which, under Indian com¬ 
pany law, companies do not have to 
give, like the profit-earning ratio which 
governs the price of the share. 

The Bombay Stock Exchange: another hoax 
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Their suspicions aroused, both the 
correspondents immediately rang up 
bsab’s managing director, James 
Albert. A surprised Albert denied that 
any press release had been sent, adding 
that “it is not the company's practice to 
project profits, least of linking them with 
share prices bygivjng the profit-earning 
ratio." 

Though attempts to rig share prices 
through fraudulent press releases and 
notices are rare occurences, the fact is 
that they do occur. Says M. R. Mayya, 
executive director of BSE, “It is a very 
sad state of affairs. We are making a 
I concerted effort to see that things like 
this do not happen as it can have a very 
demoralising effect on the market. 
Obviously, some unscrupulous party 
wanted to make a fast buck. Of course, 
this time nothing reached us." 



The market operators 
poste d to all 
n ewspapers a press 
release which 
purported to be the 
projected working of 
I_ the compan y. Bu t it 
was far too rosy a 
picture 


| Recalling the hoax played in the India 
j Polyfibres case last year, Mayya said 
j that the BSE had “received a letter from 
| the company giving its working results. 
As it was a sensitive scrip, the letter 
was put up on the notice board. Some¬ 
one told us it was a fraud and within an 
hour we took the notice off the board. ” 
However, in the one hour of feverish 
trading in the scrip, the price had shot up 
from Rs 5 to Rs 8.50. Of course, the 
BSE nullified all transactions over a 
three-day period when the company 
confirmed that it had not sent any such 
notice. Says Mayya, “We informed the 
crime branch, but despite repeated 
reminders we have not got any response 
till today. So, it is difficult to take 
deterrent action against manipulators.” 

There have been other incidents of a 
similar nature in the past. Way back in 
1977. Bombay newspapers received a 
press release giving an exaggerated 
picture of Century Enka’s performance. 
Being it blue chip company, there was 
hectic trading in the scrip. However, it is 
saic&fot no action was taken in that case 
evepthough the culprits were known. 


Then again, in 1982, a manipulator tried 
to rig the shares of a textile company, 
and it was The Economic Times which 
exposed the hoax on that occasion, too, 
before any damage could be done. 

According to a stock market veteran, 
some market operator must have been 
caught on the wrong side of the market, 
and tried to play the trick on Esab to 
make up his losses. It usually happens 
when the market is buoyant or shows 
signs of an upswing. 


I t was first spotted in a computer 
training school at Bangalore. Howev¬ 
er, since then computer viruses have 
been popping up on video terminals 
across the country with alarming reg¬ 
ularity. In the space of a few days the 
virus has struck in quick succession- 
first at Delhi University and then at the 
Indian Institute of Technology (HT). 
Soon afterwards it showed up again at 
the other end of the country in a 
computer shop at Visakhapatnam. By 
the end of the week it had even hit the 
offices of the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
group, publishers of Sunday. 

In each case the story was much the 
same.- At Sunday, trouble began when a 


Interestingly, when The Economic 
Times published a story about the “fraud 
attempt on Esab”, a worried journalist 
from a rival publication rang up to find 
out if it was true. The journalist, a 
dabbler on the stock market himself, had 
gone and bought Esab shares as soon as 
he received the press release in his 
office. He is probably wondering now 
what to do with them. 

Olga TaHIa /Bombay 


five-letter word, 'Ashar', appeared or^ 
the screen. Immediately afterwards a 
number of minor glitches hit the maga¬ 
zine’s computer terminals, as files mys¬ 
teriously disappeared from the system. 

Elsewhere, others were facing similar 
difficulties. In Visakhapatnam, a compu¬ 
ter firm discovered that more than 750 
out of its 1,000 floppy disks were 
“infected”. In Delhi University, the 
‘Ashar’ virus struck first in the recently 
created Centre of Science Education and 
then, within days at the 1 physics 
department, where researchers reported 
an outbreak of the infection. 

As the virus spread its tentacles, 
computer users began to adopt counter- 



( 1 COMPUTERSi ) 

The vims is here 

The dreaded ‘computer AIDS’ infdtrates software packages 
in many parts of the country 
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‘Ashar’Is a 


programme which 
enters the system and 
then slowly begins to 
occupy more space on 
the dlsk.»Once it has 
occupied all the free 
space, It begins to eat 
into files which are: 
already stored 


| moves and measures which are by now 
| familiar in the West. At Delhi University 
researchers began the laborious task of 
| taking print-outs of all the material on 
i their floppy disks. After this began the 
j long and tedious process of typing each 
| and every file back onto new uninfected 
i disks. 

‘Ashar’ is a programme which enters 
the system and then slowly begins to 
occupy mote space on the disk as the 
computer is used. Once it has occupied 
all the free space on the floppy disk, it 
begins to eat into files which are already 
stored. 

While it is not known how the infec¬ 
tion has crossed the borders into this 
country, Delhi University researchers 
believe that ‘Ashar’ was created by a 
Karachi-based software manufacturer. 
At the same time many computer ex¬ 
perts are pointing an accusing finger at 
the increasingly popular video games 
j programmes like ’Round 42', ‘Space 
j Invaders’ and ‘Killer Sub’ Which are 
j doing the rounds amongst games affi- 
' cionados. Says a senior executive at the 
! Computer Maintenance Corporation’s 
, (CMC) Data Security Group: “Games 
^ diskettes are freely available and ex¬ 
changed and are possibly carrying the 
virus.” 

Fortunately, the computer viruses in 
India till now are benign compared to 
those which have struck terror in the 
West. In the US the electronic disease 
has been allowed to spread from compu¬ 
ter to computer by unsuspecting users 
who either exchanged disks or sent 
programmes to one another over tele¬ 
phone lines. 

However, even though this has not 
happened in India, computer users in the 
country might well find themselves con¬ 
fronted with big dangers in the near 
future. Ninetyfive per cent of the floppy 
disks in circulation in India are pirated 
Computer pirates are doing a roaring 


buswess 


business because of the high cost of 
imported'Software. Says Mohan Abbi, 
director, Soffek Information Systems: 
“It is to a great extent alosing battle that 
we are fighting. Software like the D- 
base 3 plus, for instance, would cost a 
minimum of Rs 15,000 in its authentic 
form, but it can be had for as little as Rs 
100 if the same stuff is copied." 

But as the viruses spread, some 
smart computer buffs are getting into 
the game to make a profit from the 
outbreak. A New Delhi company, Tech¬ 
nology Parks, is working on solutions to 
wipe out the viruses. Similarly, in 
Visakhapafnam, two young graduates in 
the computer company which was hit by 
the virus also claim that they have 
successfully tested an antidote to the 
fast-spreadiing virus known as C-Brain 


which is even more deadly than ‘Ashar*. 

Technology Parks, is also worsting 
along the same lines to formulate an 
anti-viral package. Says M. Gauba, vice-* 
president of Technology Parks: "The 
package will reside in the hard disk of 
the computer system. It will monitor the 
activities inside and anything which 
smacks of abnormality or seems strange 
will raise an alarm.” 

For the time being the computer 
infection is still at an early stage, 
However, experts agree that it is bound 
to get worse in the coming months. And 
computer users have to learn to live with 
the knowledge that if they want hi-tech, 
then they have to bear with the malaises 
that come with it. 

PatraMdw Chatterjea/Meiv MM 


( LYONS RANGE~~"') 

Bulls comer a bear 

A payment default halts trading on the Calcutta Stock Exchange 


B ull operators on the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange brought off a killing last 
fortnight of which Gordon Gekko, the 
hero of the film Wall Street, would have 
been proud. So much so, even trading 
on Lyons Range came to a halt on 13 
March. 

Taking advantage of two basic fac¬ 
tors—the decontrol of aluminium in the 
budget and the fact that a prominent 
bear operator had short-sold nearly 
90,000 shares of Hindalco—the bulls 
went bqrserkvAnd the Hindalco share 
registered a vertical climb through the 
first half of the month—on the assump¬ 


tion that Hindustan Aluminium would be 
making abnormal profits because of the 
new-found freedom on production and 
pricing. 

The trouble began when the bulls 
sensed a kill. Finding a prominent bear 
trapped, the bull operators reportedly 
formed a cartel and kept pushing up the 
Hindatco equity. Wlthln a fortnight, the 
scrip jumped by Rs 80 to hit Rs 270. 

But the bubble had to burst. It did, 
when brokers realised that a cheque for 
Rs 20 lakhs—issued by the cornered 
bear, R. Saraogi—had bounced. This 
was enough to trigger panic on the 
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trading floor of Lyons Range: stockbrok¬ 
ers who were owed a massive Rs 1.5 
crores, pressed the alarm button. It was 
at this stage that the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Committee got into the act. 
Worried committee members went into 
I hurried conclaves to devise ways to 
recover the huge arrears from Saraogi. 
And the shutters came down on the 
trading floor for a day while everybody 
waited in nervous anticipation. 

Brokers at Lyons Range began to 
breathe a little easier only when Saraogi 
cleared his first payment of Rs 20 lakhs 
along with margin deposits of Rs 2 
crores to the Calcutta Stock Exchange, 
thereby almost settling his entire out¬ 
standings of Rs 23 lakhs till the clearing 
on 2 March. 

The default has now triggered heated 
controversy on the exchange. How 
could the CSE authorities, with all their 
regulatory controls and computerised 
transaction recording mechanisms, have 
allowed the default to take place? 


“It's very simple," said a broker. “If 
the buyer and Seller of a forward trans¬ 
action want to avoid paying a margin on 
the sale and purchase, they can mutually 
agree to do so, thereby keeping the 
transaction out of the official records of 
the exchange. As and when the transac¬ 
tions are squared, the differences are 
collected—or paid." 

The rumour on the market is that 
Saraogi fell prey to such mutual consent 
with those he had traded. Whereas his 
official arrears are only to the tune of Rs 
75 lakhs, the sum of his total outstanding 
amount is said to exceed Rs 1.5 crores. 

“It looks doubtful whether the entire 
amount will be paid,” commented a 
trader on Lyons Range. “The best that 
can be arranged, given the circumst¬ 
ances, is a mutually agreed final consid¬ 
eration which would be lower than the 
amount due. But the amount unofficially 
due may just have to be given up as a 
very bad debt.” 

M udar Pathery a/ Calcutta 



Titan keeps with the times 


The Tata-owned company ties up with Casio of Japan 

T he serpentine queues thronging today, the industry has recorded 
Bangalore’s Holiday Inn for the 30-fold increase, which is far short of 


I Bangalore’s Holiday Inn for the 
Samay Bharathi exhibition organised by 
the Indian watch industry proved that 
times had changed. From the time when 
the industry produced 2.5 lakh watches 
a year in 1961 to 7.5 million watches 


today, the industry has recorded a 
30-fold increase, which is far short of the 
total demand of 18 million watches. And 
when the industry is making a smooth 
transition from the mechanical to the 
electronic age, Titan Watches has pip¬ 
ped the others at the post to emerge the 



leader of the pack. 

Says Anil K. Manchanda, executive 
vice-president of the Tata-owned Titan 
Watches Limited (TWL), “In two years 
the market has changed its character. 
Today a watch is consciously recognised 
as a fashion item connected to personal¬ 
ity." And Titan is looking forward to 
selling 1.25 million quartz analog watch¬ 
es during the calendar year 1989. The 
two-year-old company is so enthused by 
the response to its watches that it has 
signed a memorandum of understanding 
with Casio of Japan for the manufacture 
of digital and analog-digital watches next 
year. 

Titan’s decision to manufacture only 
electronic watches and move ahead of 
the mechanical age is obviously paying 
off. With its 300-odd designs in the 
market, manufactured in collaboration 
with France’s Ebauches, Titan has 
already got a 55 per cent share of the 
electronic market worth two million 
watches. "But”, says Manchanda, “that 
is only a small percentage of the real* 
Indian market.” He thinks that the 
Indian market is worth 18 million watch¬ 
es a year and half of it is met by 
smuggled quartz models. "And the 8 
million watches that are, produced in 
India are mostly mechanical,” he says. 


Worker* asawnbllng Titan watch** 

With the digital watches that Titan 
plans to produce in collaboration with 
Casio know-how next year, TWL can 
introduce the frills of timer, calculator, 
etc., which are currently available in any 
smugged watch. Titan hopes to make 
the watches shock-proof, water-proof 
and extend the battery life to a minimum 
of five years. These factors, feel TWL 
spokesmen, will make the product 
attractive in the Indian market. “With 
our digital facility a watch should cost 
around Rs 150 at the low end and upto 
Rs 3,000 at the upper end of sophisti¬ 
cated, jewellery watches," says Man¬ 
chanda. And there is little worry about 
competition becSuse, as he says smugly, 
“Casio is the best and biggest.” 

With the advent of digital watches the 
industry should truly come of age. 
Prafcash fMwmWBangatfrw 
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Tribals on the warpath 


77ze Assam government finds itself in a tight spot as the Bodo agitation 

gathers momentum 


t is a virtual replay of the anti¬ 
foreigners agitation. Only the 
players have changed or switched 
roles. Five years back, the All 
Assam Students Union (AASU) 
led by Prafulla Mahanta, now chief 
minister of Assam, had set the imagina¬ 
tion of the Assamese on fire with the 
demand for a state where the cultural 
and ethnic identity of the natives would 
be protected. The sheer popularity of 
the movement forced the Centre to sign 
a peace accord with the student leaders 
and, finally, haifd over power to them. 

Now, the Bodo tribals of Assam are 
giving the youthful leadership of the 
state a taste of its own medicine. The 
demands and grievances of the Bodos 
are the same: the majority community is 
out to destroy the distinct cultural and 
ethnic identity of the largest tribal group 
of the region. The remedy, too, advo¬ 
cated by the Bodo leadership is identical 
to the one suggested by the AASU five 
years back: a separate homeland for the 
Bodos. And, the strategy adopted by the 
tribals to realise their dream is reminis¬ 
cent of the violent days during the AASU 
stir. What is more, the Asom Gana 
Parishad (AGP) ministry is making the 
same mistakes as the Congress(I) gov¬ 
ernment had while dealing with a popular 
movement. 

In the last one month, at least 90 
people have lost their lives as violence 
and terror gripped the districts of Kok- 
rajhar and Darrang, the hotbed of the 
Bodo agitation. And, the All Bodo Stu¬ 
dents Union (ABSU), which is at the 
forefront of the agitation, has made its 
intentions amply dear, it will not hesi¬ 
tate to use violence in order to force the 
government to accept its demand. 

The local administration, too, is in a 
dilemma. In the absence of dear-cut 
instructions from the government on 
how to deal with the agitators, the law 
enforcing agendes are a confused lot 
Moreover, the administration is clearly 
handicapped by an acute shortage of 
security forces. At the height of the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) agitation in neighbouring West 
Bengal, as many as 73 companies W 
paramilitary forces were concentrated vi 
Darieetjglk whereas the two disturbed* 
districflHf Assam, which together con¬ 


stitute a much larger area, have to make In fact, the attitude of the Assamese 
do with just 35 companies. No wonder, towards the tribals had a lot to do with 
the police have so far failed to contain the division of the state. Traditionally, 
the rising tide of violence and have, in the Assamese have always looked upon 
desperation, unleashed a reign of terror the diverse tribal groups as a “sub 
in the two districts. group” of an integrated Assamese socie- 

What has, in fact, given a fillip to the ty. Indeed there are historical evidence 
Bodo stir is the lackadaisical attitude of to suggest that the tribal communities 
the Assam government towards the were gradually absorbed into the caste 
agitation. Initially, chief minister Mahan- Hindu Assamese fold through a process 
ta and his colleagues had decided to of initiation known as "Sana". But even 
ignore the Bodo students, hoping that then, most of the converts were looked 
the agitation would die a natural death, down upon by the majority. “Because 
And, they had reasons to undermine the we ate pork and drank without inhibition, 
potential of the movement. the Hindus could never really accept 

us,” moaned Mohini Mohan Brahmo, a* 

T he demand for a separate homeland Bodo scholar of repute. “The converts 
for the Bodos was first raised by the gave up their language, religion and 
Plains Tribals Council of Assam (PTCA) culture just to please the Assamese but 
way back in 1967. Though the voice of even this did not help, ” he added, 
the PTCA was soon silenced, it sue- But, though the Bodos. had genuine 
ceeded in awakening a sense of ‘identity’ cause to revolt, their cries never really 

among the Bodos. It also made the reached the corridors of power primarily 

Bodos realise that though they were the because the PTCA failed to argue the 
largest ethnic group of the entire north- cause of the plains tribals in a convincing 
eastern region, the Bodos were the manner. And, even when the Bodos 

most deprived of the tribals. And, even launched a movement in 1973-74 deman- 

when Assam was divided and the various ding the recognition of their language, 
ethnic groups managed to get a home- the PTCA could not make capital out of 
land of their own, the Bodos were left the issue. 

out in the cold. But, as Mohini Brahmo pointed out, it 

Soane* ol doatruotton In Kokralhar; (Inset) Mahanta and Ptwkan: facing tha heat 







was the language issue that rekindled 
the quest for a separate land. And. thi§ 
time the Bodo Sahitya SSbha took the 
lead in demanding that B.odo larjguqg^be"" 
taught in the primary schools ofthe area 
and the adoption of the Roman script. 
And, though the then Assam govern¬ 
ment and the movement leaders agreed 
to accept the Devnagiri script as a 
compromise formula, the Bodo Sahitya 
Sabha succeeded to root out the 
Assam?se language. The end result was 
that the present generation of Bodo 
youths have been educated in their 
native language with little or no know¬ 
ledge of Assamese. • j 

With the advent of a new generation 
of Bodo youths, the movement onc£ 
again gathered momentum. The lan¬ 
guage issue took a backseat; now it was 
the sheer economic exploitation of the 
tribals that united the Bodos against the 


Assamese. Said-- Hemen Das, the 
„ CRJfM) Reader frdtavl&e area; "Most of 
them (Batjogj) gejginfers. Jfiey have to 
leave t|^mJBaaae#^.aM go**n Search of 
wbrk to'WhferlfferfShTAssJffi. For ages, 
the non-tribals—Assamese, Bengalis, 
Marwaris and Biharis—have exploited 
them." Moreover, as Das pointed out, 
successive state governments have neg¬ 
lected the development of the region 
with the result that Kokrajhar and Dar- 
rang districts are amongst the most 
underdeveloped areas of Assam. 

But even though strong anti- 
Assamese sentiments were running high 
■ambng'the Bodos, the' PTCA could not 
channel the pent up anger of the masses 
into a forceful movement. Time and 
again the people accused the PTCA 
leadership of selling out to the rulers in 
Guwahati. A militant section within the 
PTCA led by Benai Khungar Basumat- 



ary even broke? atwfy frqjjyjj?.parent 
hftdyfin .disg ust and formed •we United 

but the 

,-.-tBo,*~cogld’ net rake much 

J ust when the movement seemed to 
peter out, the ABSU took over the 
reins of the agitation'and Upendranath 
Brahma emerged as the new messiah of 
the Bodos. The ABSU not only had a 
dedicated cadre, most of its members 
had excellent contact with the ma££$s. 
But more important perhaps-is the-fact 
that Brahmajinders^ood.the mood 0f3he 
people^ And with provocative arguitjeflts 
like. “if . Mizoram can manage without 
the Assamese' language despite the 
Mizos having lived in Assam for de¬ 
cades, why do the Bodos have to learn 
Assamese?” the ABSU president im¬ 
mediately won the hearts of the masses. 

While it is true that the agitation has 
shaken the AGP government, many 
political observers feel that the demand 
of a separate homeland of the Bodos is 
impractical. For, the area claimed by the 
Bddos is .also, the homeland-of a number 
of* tribal and non-tribal groups, most of 
whom are lukewarm towards the agita¬ 
tion. Moreover, it has been pointed out 
that the Bengalis, Nepalese, the Koch 
Rajbonshis and the Assamese together 
far outnumber the tribals in the prop¬ 
osed Bodoland. And, the 1971 Census, 
the last one conducted in Assam, bears 
out this convictioa .. .. 

Among the non-tribal groups, the 
ABSU has been.desperately trying to 
buy the support’of the Koch Rajbonshis. 
And. for good- reason. Over- the last ten 
years, the .Rajbonshis have virtually 
invaded- Kokrajhar and Goalpara dis¬ 
tricts, upsetting the demographic profile 
of the area. According to the ABSU, the 
Koch Rajbonshis originally belonged to 
the Bodo clan but gave up their tribal 
identity after they were absorbed into 
the Hindu fold. What has unnerved the 
Bodos is the demand of the Rajbonshis 
that they should be declared tribals.. 

Whatever, be the merits of the de¬ 
mand, one. thing is. certain:, should the 
Rajbonshis be classified as tribals, it will 
change the socio-political senario ■ of 
Assam. The state then will have to be 
declared a tribal state. In that case, not 
only will the demand of the Bodos fall 
flat, the Assamese too will find them¬ 
selves out of power, 

But such a scenario is a distant 
possibility. The ABSU leaders, too, 
have begun to realise that “a fifty-fifty 
division" of Assam is just not possible. 
However, at a time when emotions have 
been roused, practical considerations 
are bound to . take a backseat. 
Radhika RamaMalum/fiwwwIwtf 
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Shabana 

enigma 

Publicity seeker or Jane Fonda clone? 
Perhaps, neither 

WHEN SHABANA Azmi goes on a public fast in support of 
slum-dwellers; uses the Film Festival to protest the murder 
of Safdar Hashmi; or embarks on a padayatra with Swami 
Agnivesh, the press reacts in one of two ways. 

Approach One: Shabana is a publicity-hungry headline 
grabber. She knows that her film career is at an end and 
hopes to enter politics. But, because film stars are rarely 
taken seriously by the electorate, she is trying to build up a 
constituency by portraying herself as a friend of the poor and 
disadvantaged. 

Approach Two. Shabana is India’s answer to Jane Fonda. 
Just as the American actress realised that she could use her 
celebrity to boost unpopular causes, Shabana has recognised 
that she can draw attention to those society has forgotten. It 
may seem odd to see an actress make political statements but 
then, surely Shabana has every right to express her opinion. 

Both approaches miss the essential Azmi. To see her as a 
mere publicity-seeker is plain silly. The discomfort she has 
undergone, the risks she has taken and the abuse she has had 
to bear, all suggest that she is after much more than publicity. 
It would have been easy enough to have made the headlines 
by merely speaking up for slum-dwellers. Instead, Shabana 
camped on a platform in central Bombay and spent days and 
nights without food to draw attention to their cause. That 
took guts. 

The Fonda parallels do not fit, either. Jane Fonda came 
from a largely non- political background, made her reputation 
by taking her clothes off for the camera and then, suddenly 
discovered her social conscience. Since then Fonda has 
parlayed her counter-culture image into a successful business 
enterprise (for instance, the Workout books) and boosted the 
political career of her husband Tom Hayden. (They separated 
last month.) 

Shabana, on the other hand, has got nothing out of her 
political activism except for a lot of abuse in the media. And 
unlike Fonda, she has never been an apolitical bimbo who 
chose to trade in her bikini for a banner. 

TO UNDERSTAND Shabana, you need to understand her 
background. It is well known that her father Kaifi Azmi is a 



famous. Urdu poet. Less known is the fact that he was also a 
card-carrying member of the Communist Party of India who 
gave away all his earnings to the party. Shabana, therefore, 
was raised in a highly politicised household in which there was 
no contradiction between famous (as her father was and is) 
and being politically active. Rather, any sort of celebrity that 
was not complemented by a degree of ideological commitment 
was regarded as being wasteful or incomplete. 

In a sense, what Shabana is doing now has more to do with 
the values and ideals on which she was brought up than it has 
to do with a desire to seek the limelight or to emulate Jane 
Fonda. In this respect, she is merely the latest in a long list of 
‘leftist/progressive’ theatrical and show business personalities 
who combined politics and the performing arts; the kind of 
people who founded the Indian People’s Theatre Association 
(IPTA) for instance, or the likes of Balraj 6ahni. 

So why then, does her activism attract so much hostility? 
Partly, it is because she is the first major star from the 
Bombay film industry to speak out so clearly. When people 
like Dilip Kumar got involved in the Krishna Menon 
campaigns ift the early 60s, they stuck to the political 
mainstream. Shabana, on the other hand, has taken up for 
fringe causes; pavement dwellers, murdered CPM activists 
and the like. Not for her the mealy-mouthed Raj Kapoor brand 
of filmi socialism. 

And partly, it is because she is a woman. Sadly, people are 
still not prepared to take actresses seriously and refuse to 
believe that they can care about issues. It is much easier— 
from a male standpoint—to dismiss them as publicity- 
seekers. 

OF COURSE, this does not necessarily mean that every¬ 
thing Shabana says necessarily makes perfect sense. All too 
often she gives the impression of letting her heart guide her 
without allowing her brain to put a much-needed break on her 
actions. Few people can dispute her sincerity on the 
pavement-dweller issue. And yes, it was terrible to see slums 
being demolished and entire families rendered homeless. But 
through it all, Shabana never gave the impression of having 
thought the issue out. Was she saying that everytime a 
hutment or shanty was destroyed, the government had an 
obligation to rehouse the occupants? She said she was. But 
did she realise that this meant that anybody could put up a 
tent on the middle of Marine Drive and demand a new home 
before they were evicted? Wouldn’t this principle have 
unfortunate consequences? She had no real answer. 

Similarly, while she was right to protest the Hashmi 
murder, was the Film Festival necessarily the right place to 
do it? After all, Hashmi had no connection with films and the 
argument that the Festival was organised by the government 
which in tum was formed by the Congress whose members 
may have killed Hashmi was slightly tenuous. 

There can be no denying however that her heart is in the 
right place. She has risked tremendous abuse and undergone 
considerable hardship in an effort to stand up for what she 
believes in. That alone makes her a worthy successor to all 
the bright young men and women who in the Forties and 
Fifties combined a love of the arts with a passionate concern 
for the underprivileged. Sadly, many of them were led astray 
by the Stalin-worshipping Russian stooges of the CPI. No 
doubt, having seen that happen, Shabana will avoid making 
the same mistake. 


Unlike Jane Fonda, she has never been an apolitical bimbo 
who chose to trade in her bikini for a banner 
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JAnd now for the Jayaprada 
brand of feminism. In a re¬ 
cent interview with Filmfare 
the second Mrs Shrikant 
Nahata held forth: ''Marriage 
is a necessity. ..Jit’s only in 
marriage that a woman finds 
fulfilment A woman com¬ 
mands respect after mar¬ 
riage. Men look upon a single 
girl as being easily availab¬ 
ly... there is no substitute for 
the pleasure a woman de¬ 
rives from living off her hus¬ 
band’s earnings. Making 
your own money doesn’t give 
the same satisfaction. ” 

Well, we hope her satis¬ 
faction has survived the 
shock sustained when she 
surprised dear husband and 
sexy starlet Neeta Puri in the 
act while the twosome were 
chi location at Bangalore. 

^Junny Deol has always 
been a little bashful about his 
Dimple connection. But 
perhaps the Jat brat has final- 
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ly screwed up courage 
enough to clam his lady love 
for his own. Of late, not only 
does he make together 
appearances with her at par¬ 
ties, but seems to have no 
qualms about being openly 
affectionate towards her. 

What’s more, Sunny baba 
has done what would have 
been unimaginable a month 
or so ago. He has gone and 
signed a film—N. Chandra’s 
Narasimha —with his auburn¬ 
haired temptress, the first 
time the duo wffl be co- 
starring ever since their 
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Jayaprada: ttw Bharatiya nari ayndroma 

affair became public know¬ 
ledge. 

What next? A second mar¬ 
riage, papaji style? 

One person who's making 
waves these days is Tanvi 
Azmi, Shabana's fetching sis¬ 
ter-in-law. After a false start 
in films (she played an incon¬ 
sequential role in Pyari Bahe- 
na) the pertly pretty wife of 
cinematographer Baba 
Azmi veered off into 
television and made her 
presence felt with 
powerful performa- * 
ncesin Lohit 
Kinare, Mina 
Ghaiib and / 

Lifeline. 



Film offers have apparent¬ 
ly started trickling in and 
Tanvi is on her way to big 
success, God and Shabana 
Azmi willing. 

Ak rchana Puran Singh has 
sure come down in life. First 
there was Pankaj Parashar, 
hit director (remember/af- 
wa?) at her side, acting quite 
the devoted boyfriend. 

Then ex-phenomenon Ra- 
jesh Khanna set his sights on 
her and liked what he saw. 
There followed endless din¬ 
ners followed by cosy chats 
over nightcaps. It was said 
that Kaka and Anju had fallen 
out over Archana-—apparent¬ 
ly there was a serious clash 
of interests between them. 
But even this affair proved 
short-lived. 

Now, the sexy Sardami 
has been seen cuddling up to 
some newcomer who goes 
by the endearing name of 
Bitu. Archana, obviously 
lovelorn, takes her new find 
to all her sets and introduces 
him to producers in the hope 
of getting him a break. 

Now that’s commendable, 
considering that she 
could do with some 
recommendations” 
herself.a 
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Revealing reality 

Saadat Hasan Manto’s short stories deal with the trauma of Partition 


There are many 
amongst us who 
would trudge miles 
to acquire a frayed 
edition of Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam’s 
Cruel Tales or anx¬ 
iously enquire from 
a friend residing 
abroad if a fresh 
collection of Jorge Luis Borges’ stories 
has hit the stands. But there are only a 
few, a very few, who would care to read 
the unforgettable stories of Saadat 
Hasan Manto, who recorded our own 
searing reality with such enviable excell¬ 
ence. 

This Urdu writer who lived and wrote 
in India and then shifted to Pakistan, 
where he died, has written stories which 
compare not only with the very best 
found in the subcontinent- -Tagore’s 
Hungry Stones, Premchand’s Chess¬ 
players, Manik Bandopadhyay's Prehis¬ 
toric, but also invites comparison with 
gems found elsewhere in the world. 

Manto’s stories should be recalled and 
immediately, because the message that 
he wants to hammer down relentlessly is 
direly needed. Not only does he ques¬ 
tion the basic political and communal 
motives behind the Partition of the 
country but also everything that this 
poisonous division has brought with it. 
His immortal Toba Tek Singh, a Sikh 
lunatic, refuses to accept the unnatural 
bifurcation and stands like a crazy sen¬ 
tinel between the barbed wires of the 
two nations underlining his rebellion 
against instrumental politics. The sol¬ 
diers in The Dog of Titwal indulge in 
bouts of pointless fighting and end up 
killing a stray dog only, which is what 
war is all about and Ram Singh in The 
Last Salute dies in the midst of this 
baffling enmity between the two coun¬ 
tries, once undivided, saluting his 
‘enemy’ superior. Indeed, the un¬ 
adorned, bareboned dose of this story: 
“A strange look of incomprehension 
suddenly suffused his face...with half 
Open eyes, he looked up at Rab Nawaz, 
took one last breath and died", asserts 
the truth of essential human loyalty, 
which though trampled, cannot be wiped 
out by the assaults of realpolitik and 
orchestrated military conflicts. 

But Manto is no idle visionary eager 
to overstress the stillborn ethic of Toba 
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Tek Singh or Ram Singh. He lived 
through precarious and tragic times 
when women were raped, children 
slaughtered, villages burnt and trains 
brought corpses from Amritsar to La¬ 
hore and vice versa. He experienced all, 
accepted it as the prevailing reality and 
painted the scenario of grim disaster 
with unerring mastery. 

His Sirajuddin waits with frantic pati¬ 
ence for his lost daughter to return, his 
lshwar Singh participates in a massacre 
and then finds himself unable to perform 
the sexual act, and his Mozail—a flitting 
Jewish temptress—leads us through the 
riot-tom streets of Bombay to save a 
besieged Sikh girl. 

All these memorable figures, scor¬ 
ched and battered, rise out of a land in 
flames to pose the one unwritten query 
“Were all these needed?’’ And the 
author himself phrases the question 
when he writes, “I thought about these 
abducted girls, I only saw their protrud¬ 
ing bellies. What was going to happen to 
them and what they contained? Who 
would claim the end result? Pakistan or 
India?” 

Manto has transcribed history into 
fiction. He has erased the borderline 
between actuality in agony and inspired 
imagination and offered in his stories a 
transcript of time out of joint. In short, 
he has rendered a service similar to one 


Manto’s stories 
question the basic 
political and 
communal motives 
behind the Partition of 
the country and also 
everything that this 
poisonous division has 
brought with It 



Balzac rendered to France. While read- , 
ing the latter, Engels aptly remarked, ; 
“Here is the history of France from 1815 
to 1848, far more than all the • 
Vaulabelles, Capefuges...” And while ; 
reading Manto we feel that our country 
from 1915 to 1948 is unfolding before us ■ 
with exemplary creative exactitude. , 

Yes, like Ritwik Ghatak who was ; 
obsessed with the Partition and whose > 
best films emerged out of his tormented 
reflection on it, Manto’s greatest stories ; 
also rise out of the same vortex of 
disruption. When he distances himself 
from it and concentrates on the seamy 
side of life in Bombay, he is tom from his 
nerve-centre and his stories, too, fail to 
evoke the same response. His Babu 
Gopi Nath, Mummy. The Wild Cactus, 
Siraj, A Question of Honour, are all 
eminently readable but the characters— 
pimps, prostitutes, procuresses, thugs, 
cheats—and their doings raise no more 
than a momentaryresponsslnterestingly 
enough, even the audaciously erotic 
tenor is explicitly heard not in these 
stories but in those resting against the 
dark backdrop of history. Manto can tear 
the prude’s purdah to shreds and reveal 
the wild stirrings of the body in a style 
that would be appreciated by Henry 
Miller. Unrequited craving and the en¬ 
raged dialogue it provokes turns Colder 
Than Ice into a one-act drama seething 
with wrath and tension. 

Yet Manto can be exquisitely lyrical. 
Though given to a diction that is taut and 
trimmed, even skeletal at times, he 
cannot totally repudiate the Urdu tradi¬ 
tion of soft, striking similes. Thus the 
two eyes of the prostitute in Siraj “look 
like fallen train signals” and in Mummy 
tears floated like "corpses in a river”. 

It is this subdued lyrical strain, held 
back long by the reflective satirst, that 
breaks its bonds in By the Roadside. 
After reading all other stories of blood¬ 
shed, defiance and pain one should read 
this tale again, only to hear the impas¬ 
sioned voice of the lone rqother trying to 
cling to her newborn. It is not without 
grief, but grief is softened to express a 
longing, pure and primordial: "Ask my 
breasts full of milk...ask my arms which 
have turned into gentle swings.” 

SubhoranJan Daagupta 

Kingdom’s End And Other Stones, by Saadat Hasan 
Manto. Published by Penguin Books (India) Lid. New 
Delhi. 1989 Price Bs 55 
9-131 
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King of the 
cobras 


The fascinating experiences of American herpetologist 
Romulus Whitaker who hunted for snakes with the Irula 
tribesmen of Tamil Nadu and finally established the 
Madras Snake Park 

K anyakumari, where sunrise buckets of thick foliage. North of Goa, 
meets sunset, is the south- the forest coverts mostly deciduous and 
ernmost tip of India. Stretching the greenery fades during the dry 


K anyakumari, where sunrise 
meets sunset, is the south¬ 
ernmost tip of India. Stretching 
north from this point the magic moun¬ 
tains of the Western Ghats wend their 
way to Bombay over a thousand 
kilometres of coastline. They catch the 
monsoon and tip some of it over to the 
dry easttttrtmne hundred metre high 


buckets of thick foliage. North of Goa, 
the forest cover is mostly deciduous and 
the greenery fades during the dry 
months. But south of the Goa Gap the 
mountains are always green. Proceed a 
little further south, down through Kar¬ 
nataka, we come to large stretches of 
wet jungle and walk under thirty metre 
trees embraced by giant vines as thick 


as a man's body. We pass through an 
open corridor with sunlight briefly danc¬ 
ing through delicate ferns...then again 
among impenetrable' bushes that cling 
with three pronged horns and reach out 
to thin, tough vines that trip and hold us 
back. 

These forests had been Rom’s retreat 
since school days in the 1950s: were 
even, perhaps, the anchor that held him 
to India. As a child, the ability to become 
totally absorbed in nature provided a 
rubber lining that cushioned the impact 
of an early family crisis which somehow 
didn’t undo him at the seams. He'd just 
bobbed along beside the typhoon, hunt¬ 
ing make-believe dinosatirs in the gar¬ 
den, and later real snakes. But to return 
to the Ghats: these mountains became 
an adult world refuge, a source of 
energy and held an escape from traumas 
otherwise difficult to come to terms 
with. 

The Western Ghats also meant King 
cobras. These magnificent snakes would 
excite any herpetologist, but Rom’s 
interest was further stimulated by the 
exploits of the great African snake man, 
P.j.P. Ionides, in Thailand. This is 
where the King grew the largest, often 
reaching five metres in length. With Jon 
Leakey, son of the famous paleontolog¬ 
ist couple L.S.B. and MaVy Leakey, 
Ionides visited southern Thailand in 
1966 and they were taken to no less than 
fourteen King cobra nests in the space of 
a couple of weeks. The misleading 
stones about the aggressiveness of 
these snakes, supported even by natur¬ 
alists like Jim Corbett—and which Rom 
takes every opportunity to refute— 
were tom to bits by Ionides' experi¬ 
ences in Thailand. Females sitting on 
their nests, which he and his team 
caught, made no attempt to attack them. 

In India practically nothing was known 
about King cobras, the largest veno¬ 
mous snakes in the world. King cobras 
feed exclusively on snakes and the most 
common prey species are rat snakes and 
water snakes. Slightly less toxic than the 
common cobra, the venom of the King 
cobra comes wholesale. The glands can 
contain 6 or 7 ml, enough to despatch an 
elephant. There is only one case on 
record in India of a human death from a 
King cobra bite. An Englishman named 
Slater foolishly put his foot on a King 
cobra’s head, was bitten above the knee 
and died some hours later. 

22 March, 1972. Rom and Linda were 
on their way to the Ghats to spend a few 
days at Agumbe with their friend David 
Haytes, who had been living and working 
at. the Snake Park for several months. 
Agumbe is the Cherapunji of the south, 
7,500 mm of annual rainfall and like it. 
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could be completely devastated unless 
someone heeds the warning and re¬ 
verses the present trends of heavy 
timber extraction. Incredibly, Cherapun- 
ji with its 10,000 mm rainfall—the high¬ 
est in India—is now a drought prone 
area because the forests there have 
been so drastically plundered for short¬ 
term gains. A high rainfall encourages a 
greater diversity of plant species and 
Agumbe, situated on a little piece of the 
Ghats that juts out toward Udipi in 
north-western Karnataka, merits grea¬ 
ter attention as an important evergreen 
forest. 

One can never be dry in Agumbe; the 
air is so loaded with moisture that it's 
like being drizzled on continuously and 
towels.bed sheets and clothes are always 
damp. This climate is of course conge- 

The majestic Hood ot the King cobra 


nial for leeches, f remember my own 
first visit to Agumbe five years later, 
with Rom and our friend Ranil Sena- 
nayake, the Sri Lankan hdrpetologist. 
We sat down to breakfast to find the 
table had disappeared as in a fairy 
story.. .a thick white fog blew in through 
the door like a genie, and we ate our 
bread and butter by feeling around like 
the blind. The other memory of Agumbe 
is of the cook at the rest-house, who 
blew his nose on the curtain every time 
he passed by. and also used it as a dish 
cloth. 

When Rom and Linda arrived at the 
rest-house David Hayles was there to 
meet them on the verandah, which faced 
the edge of the Ghats: thick jungle in 
every direction, and the smooth creamy 
fog surging up from the valley below. 
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T hat first day David and Linda stayed 
at the rest-house and Horn took his 
sleeping bag, a pan, some rawa and 
brown sugar in a knapsack, and walked 
up a nearby track to find a good camping 
site. The forest seemed to thicken with 
every step and soon the trees were 
choked with orchids and smolliered with 
streamers of lichen which defied the 
sunlight. Recent timber felling on the 
periphery had left gashes like pieces of a 
bombed out city. He stopped near a 
small stream to make a fire and cook 
some rawa porridge for himself. Rawa is 
a practical camping food; a little goes a 
long way and it cooks quickly. Although 
not quite a gourmet’s delight, it is a 


long charging at him with open mouth. 
Taken by surprise,' the King cobra 
growled throatily; Rom’s reflexes came 
to life and he dropped the tail. The big 
snake immediately stopped its charge 
and shot back into tfie bushes. ■ 

The chance of a lifetime had slipped 
away and Rom fell from the pinnacle of 
excitement with a heavy thud. Breaking 
off a stick, lie followed the snake’s tail 
and feverishly poked a brush pile which 
seemed the most likely place the snake 
could be hiding in. The King cobra 
plummeted out and' was off towards 
another brush pile nearby. Rom grabbed 
the tail again and this time, as it raised 
itself for a lunge, he,'fenced it with a 
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Visitors watch Whitaker take out the venom from a King cobra 


highly nutritious cereal and ’sticks to the 
ribs’ keeping hunger at bay for long 
periods. 

Having eaten, Rom continued on his 
way. Three kilometres in, then up a 
westward path towards the edge of the 
hills. It was the still, silent period of 
transition between afternoon and even¬ 
ing, when even the tireless crickets and 
cicadas seem to slow down a bit. Half¬ 
way up, a black tail whisked into the 
thick bushes to the right and Rom, 
assuming it was a rat snake instinctively 
plunged to the ground and grabbed it. 
But from his prone position he saw a 

large, hooded'snake over three metres 

A. 


stick, heart beating like a drum. It struck 
at the stick repeatedly and stood up 
higher, almost at, eye level, its intelli¬ 
gent, disconcerting eyes watching Rom. 
For the next twenty minutes Rom 
concentrated on keeping its attention 
and pulling it back from its efforts at 
getting away. Soon it began to tire, the 
lunges were less springy. 

This was Rom’s cue. With one hand 
he struggled with, his sleeping bag and 
managed to pull if out, stretch it on the 
path and prop the mouth open with dry 
sticks to make a ^ort of caye. With the 
other hand he gtfraed the Snake toward 
the opening, offering it an escape from 


the strange madman blocking its way. it 
struck and bit the cloth for more endless 
mihutes, then slid into the sleeping bag, 
and Rom. tied the heavy load with 
shaking hands. This was his biggest 
triumph so far, but the price could have 
been heavy. Harry Miller wrote about 
this adventure in the Indian Express: 
"King cobras possess huge amounts of 
venom and because they are rare snakes 
no one in India has embarked on the 
complex and expensive task of produc¬ 
ing an antidote to their venom. If Rom 
had been bitten, it is unlikely that he 
could have survived. The catching of so 
large and fierce a venomous snake, 
alone and almost literally bare handed, 
must surely go down in the annals of 
’ natural history as an act of almost 
> unbelievable skill and heroism”. 

The next morning Linda, Rom and 
’ David walked ten criss crossing 
kilometres looking for a camp site. "A 
real five star one”, said David and found 
a small stream shaded by giant trees and 
marked with wild pig, jungle cat and 
civet tracks. They made the evening fire 
and brewed strong tea as the day ended 
with the fantastic sounds of racket tailed 
drongos, hill mynahs and hombiils. The 
fire went cold as they slept heavily on 
flat rocks. In the morning Rom was 
cooking rawa porridge whdn a cobra 
went right by Linda’s foot as she sat on 
the bank, watching David dive after 
watersnakes in the cold stream. 

One evening a few days later, Rom 
was walking down a dry stream bed 
trying to find his way back to camp. It 
was getting dark and he’d walked further 
than planned; a hungry stomach turned 
him round but the several attempts at 
shortcuts proved very time consuming. 
Finally, he found the original path with 
His own crossed stick landmarks. And as 
he turned in, there again was the 
spine-tingling sound of a big snake in the 
leaves ahead of him. 

Looking up, he imagined the sound 
came from a thick cluster of bushes to 
the side and stepped towards it, stick 
and large muslin bag ready this time. A 
split second later there wa3 a movement 
and a low moaning growl. A four-metre 
King cobra sat straight up ahead of him 
in the stream bed! The camouflage had 
worked perfectly and if it hadn’t vocal¬ 
ised, Rom might have walked straight 
into the snake. Standing up over a metre 
off the ground, it was facing the bushes, 
showing off its yellow chevron marked 
hood in a striking defence display. 

Once more to the tune of his heart’s 
drumbeat, Rom stepped forward; and 
the snake immediately rushed into the 
bushes, barely giving him a chance to' 
grab its tail. As he did so there was a 




louder growl from the mid-body and a 
sharp hiss. By this time it was securely 
trapped in the tangle of bushes in the 
embankment, so they started a ten 
minute tug-of-war, the snake starinR 
down at its opponent with mouth open. 
Eventually, Rom managed to pull it free 
without injury and the snake landed with 
a thud near his feet; he hastily stepped 
back. Again, the open mouth charges 
and another long session of hanging on, 
dodging out of range and hauling the 
snajce back into the open as it tried to 
get away. 

B y now it was almost sundown and 
the forest lit with the fantastic- 
threads of sunset colours. The techni¬ 
que of propping the bag open didn’t work 
this time, the active snake would not 
allow Rom to take his eyes off him for a 
moment. Rom threw the bag at him in 
desperation, hoping it would slide over 
its head, but the snake bit it and that was 
that. Retrieving the bag with his cross 
stick, which now shook in his fatigued 
arm, Rom tried once more and this time 
it landed clear over the snake's head and 


erect forebody. The King cobra slid 
neatly inside, jumping gratefully on the 
bag Rom damped it closed after slapping 
the tail a few times to speed things up. 
The King cobra and he trudged back to 
camp in the moonlight, and over veget¬ 
able stew and chappatis the three of 
them wondered at the good fortune of 
finding two of these magnificent snakes 
in the space of a week. 

But cruel disappointment lay ahead. 
Off the train in Madras, Rom went home 
to bathe leaving the King cobras in the 
office and asked an assistant to wet the 
floor down for coolness. He came back 
to find the bags themselves had been 
soaked and the snakes had suffocated to 
death. Grieved, Rom prepared his once 
vibrant and plucky rivals for their 
ignominious end in a formalin jar, becom¬ 
ing even more determined to rear and 
breed King cobras in captivity. He was 
sure that if he caught them himself, 
without pinning the head which is so 
physically traumatic for the snake, they 
would do well as captives; and offspring 
might then replace the large numbers of 


Romulus Whitaker playing with King cobras at the Madras Snake Park 




caught-in-the-wild snakes that 200s 
went through and which the declining 
wild populations could not sustain. In 
later years the Snake Park did breed 
King cobras, for the first time in India. 

Rom and Linda were drifting apart; 
perhaps his single-minded interest in 
natural history left no room and no time 
to nurture their relationship in the new 
and strange country. Shortly after the 
return from Agumbe she went back to 
America. Rom was back in the jungle 
with lus friend Chris Pruett, a British 
entomologist who was then making a 
butterfly and moth collection in south 
India. Chris wanted to look at the bugs in 
the Ashambu hills, south of Tirunfelveli 
and Rom went with him to the Singam- 
patti tea estate at Manjolai where they 
were guests of John Bland and his 
family. Among the stiff upper lip, chota 
pegs and shining silverware, the two 
naturalists must have stood out in stark 
relief, with their mud caked jeans, 
bloody leech bites and long stringy hair. 

The incredible luck held out. On the 
fourth afternoon they left the jungle at 
the bottom edge of the estate just before 
dusk, and stopping for a smoke Rom 
walked over to the path's edge and 
looked down a rocky slope just in time to 
see the now familiar banded form. He 
whistled to Poolappan. a shikar guide 
with him that day, and told him to keep 
an eye on the Kuna Nagan while he ran 
down the path. Descending rapidly, he 
heard Poolappan yelf—"Watch out, its 
near your foot!” He looked down in time 
to move his stick between the snake's 









Volunteers with young cobras hatched in incubators at Madras Snake Park 


head and his bare feet. The three metre 
female King cobra saw the stick and 
letting out a hiss, lunged forward 
pushing its head into a hole in the rocks 
nearby. Rom gently lifted the tail and 
gripping it firmly, made his way slowly 
up the steep slope towards the open 
path. The cross stick strategically 
placed, protected him. Once on level 
ground he allowed the snake to let off 
steam and played the old catch-me-if- 
you-can game to tire it out. I’oolappan 
meanwhile opened up a specially mod¬ 
ified butterfly net frame with visibly- 
shaking hands. He attached the bag to it 
and held it open on a two metre pole as 
they manoeuvred the King cobra into it. 

A few days later Rom caught its mate, 
close to the same spot. He knew that 
sooner or later they would get their 
heads smashed in if they remained 
there: King cobras are regularly clubbed 
or shot in the tea estates which have 
encroached so extensively on their habi¬ 
tat. Both these specimens became very 
tame in captivity and were star attrac¬ 
tions at the Snake Park. Soon word 
spread that, the Park was interested in 
keeping King cobras alive, and a few of 
the managers of t~a estates sent speci¬ 
mens which soon died due to the rough 
handling received at the time of capture. 
But two were caught with great aplomb 
and courage by Nikko Rawlley of Mudis 
tea estate in the Annatnalai hills. One of 
the King cobras had been grabbed by 
labourers who thought it was a rat 
snake, a common identity confusion. By 
the time they discovered their mistake it 
was a tiger by the tail situation and they 
were too enmeshed in the snake to let it 
go. Nikko rescued them by holding the 
neck and bagging it. 

C ontinuing his quest for the King 
cobra, Rom visited the Nandank- 
anan Biological Park in Orissa and made 
friends witjj the snake keeper, a boy 
from the jpri bus village of Patia near 


Bhubaneswar where a clan of snake 
catchers specialise in the art of King 
cobra ‘charming’. Together they went to 
Patia and several of Das’ relatives took 
out their snakes for Rom to photograph. 
Every year in the winter time these 
hunters go in groups to the mangrove 
swamps in Bhitar Kamka to look for King 
cobras basking in the sun. They catch 
them with nooses, defang them and cart 
them across the countryside as far as 
Delhi and Kashmir—eking out a day to 
day living by making them ‘dance’ to 
their (lutes. 

Rom had seen the two chunks of King 
cobra habitat on mainland India, the 
Western Ghats and the mangrove 
swamps of Orissa and West Bengal. But 
the most enticing were the almost 
legendary jungles of the Andaman Is¬ 
lands in the Bay of Bengal, where these 
big snakes are commonly sighted and 
killed, often on their nests. For a while 
the Islands were out of bounds since 


Rom was a foreign national and he had to 
satisfy himself with reading old natural 
history accounts of these fascinating 
evergreen forests. In 1975 he became 
an Indian citizen and a few months later 
he was in the wet, almost visibly steam¬ 
ing jungles on the island of Middle 
Andaman. His companion was a Karen 
(Burmese) boy, Brian Vaughan, who 
claimed to have seen a big snake lying in 
a bamboo grove. This was the month of 
April, reportedly the nesting season of 
King cobras, the only snakes in the 
world to build nests. Brian's account 
could only mean one thing: and they 
were off together, not, daring to waste 
time in too much preparation. 

They stumbled into the thick sheets of 
April rain, often tripping over spiky 
bamboo and sliding down slopes. They 
had to stop frequently to remove the 
clusters of leeches that burrowed 
through socks and canvas shoes, soon to 
become swollen blobs on a toe or ankle: 
Brian had one hanging from one ear lobe 
like a bizarre ornament. After an hour he 
stopped to indicate a dark stand of* 
over-hanging bamboo, "That's where it 
was”, he said. 

Rom was out of breath and panting. 
Wiping off the sweat and raindrops from 
his face, his eyes cleared .and focussed 
on a thin but healthy looking King cobra 
coiled over her carefully tended nest 
mound. They extracted the camera from 
layers of protective plastic and took 
some blurred pictures in the fading light, 
then sat down to watch her. When finally 
approached, she slid off into the bamboo 
without the least sign of aggression or 
resistance. So much for the deadly 



New-born King cobra* poor out from thalr egg* after hatching 
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attributes of chasing people and unpro¬ 
voked attacks. The leafy mound was a 
metre across and as Brian remarked,. 
you couldn't imagine it was the work of 
an animal with no arms and Jpgs. The 
surrounding area had been cleared of 
leaves and humus with sweeps of the 
snake's body. At the bottom of the nest 
was a neat cup of leaves like a bird’s 
nest, with nineteen oblong, yellowish 
eggs. Brian said that the farmer who had 
discovered the nest planned to come 
back and destroy them, so they trans¬ 
ferred them to a cloth bag lined with 
leaves and brought them back to 
Madras. 

Rom kept these eggs in a plastic bread 
box on a bookshelf at home, with holes 
in the cover for air; unnecessarily large, 
as it turned out, for on hatching the 
forty-five centimetre long King cobras 
climbed out and into his collection of 
Arthur Clarke and Isaac Asimov. It took 

A snaka charmer hold* 
aloft a King cobra 


several hours to collect all the deadly 
littlfe truants, equipped from birth as 
they are with fangs, venom and the will 
to defend themselves by biting. Three of 
these still survive ten years later and 
one of the females mated with a male 
King cobra from the Mangalore Zoo to 
produce the first captive clutch in the 
country. 

A year later, in 1976 Rom was back to 
Middle Andaman, this time in mid mon¬ 
soon and with photographer Rajesh 
Bedi, to photograph and record the 
hatching and dispersal of King cobras 
from a wild nest. They were near the 
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eastern shore of the island at a settle¬ 
ment known as ‘Karmatang No. 9’ and 
their guide, a Ranchi farmer, had seen 
the nest several weeks earlier while 
cutting fence bamboo to protect his rice 
fields from the ravages of spotted deer 
and wild pig. He explained, "My com¬ 
panion poked a stick into this mound of 
leaves and a big snake appeared and 
stood straight up with its neck spread 
out! We ran! Even left all our cut sticks 
behind! In Bihar there is a snake like this 
which can bum trees with its breath. We 
thought it better to get out”. 

It was a strenuous walk, over logs, 
wading through streams and trotting 
gratefully across any flat stretches that 
came their way, stopping of course to 
pick off the leeches that constahtly 
appeared, from every direction. And 
finally a thick bamboo slope where the 
guide st(x>d aside to let them pass. The 
rain had flattened the nest and there was 
no sign of the female. Bui digging 
carefully into the mound they found the 
sixteen eggs. And here again, uncanny 
luck. They found the eggs were all 
slitted and several small black noses 
were emerging into the world. They had 
hit on the right day and the right time to 
see one of the great natural phenomena 
of the reptile world unfolding before 
them. From a crude shelter they watch¬ 
ed the hatchings for the next twenty- 
four hours. They were startling, with 
their miniature hoods and bright black 
and yellow bands. 
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telling you? 


^ good mobike should give you not 
mly excellent fuel efficiency, but also a 
thole lot more. Like the redesigned 
VS-Suzuki AX 100‘R’ model. Which 
jives you 70 kmpl under standard test 
onditlons, and over 57 kmpl under 
iOrmal riding conditions. And a lot 
lore, as is evident from the table. 

he other mobike does give extra fuel 
eonomy under standard test conditions 
10 kmpl at 40 kmph/130 kgs). To you, 

H a monthly run of 1000 kms, saving 
om this extra fuel economy is very 
Me. Hidden behind this are a host of 
ther things, as evident from the table. 


HERO HONDA CD 100 


* Ex-ahowroom. Includaa local aalaa tax only. 
RatlatraUon, road tax, Inauranca, octroi and 
locallaad la via a extra. 


30 moving parts 
in the engine. 


Highest engine 
rpm of ail Indian 
lOOccmobikes. 


Sheet metal 
frame. 


88kg unladen 
weight. 


Rim and Tyres: 
Front-2.5 x 18” 
Rear-2.75 x 18” 


Torque: 7.5 Nm 
at 5000 rpm 


Price* (Calcutta): 

Rs 17,609.00 approx. 











DISADVANTAGES 


Complex engine; 
more parts 
are subjected 
to wear and tear. 


For any given roatf 
speed, greater strair 
on the engine. 
More susceptible 
to wear and tear. 


No support in 
front for the engine. 
Only crash guard 
provided. 


Light weight. 
Suitable for 
ideal road 
conditions. 


Narrower tyres, j 


Slower 

acceleration. 


Rs 627-1877 
more on initial 
Investment 


TVS-SU’ZUKI LIMITED 




























TVS-SUZUKI AX 100 ‘R’ MODEL 


Just 3 moving parts 
in the engine. 


Lowest engine 
rpm of all Indian 
lOOcc mobikes. 


r Tubular cradle 
frame. 


98 kg unladen 
weight. 


Rim and Tyres: 
front-2.75x18” 
wear-3 x 18” 


Torque: 9.8 Nm 
at 5000 rpm 


T*i 






Price* (Calcutta): 
R'-RS 16,982.00 
R’ AC-Rs 15,732.00 
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ADVANTAGES 


Simple engine; 

low main¬ 
tenance; ease of 
servicing. 


Less strain 
on engine. 
Less wear 
and tear. 


Stronger 
support for 
engine. 


Sturdier, 
more stable 
under all 
road conditions. 


Broader tyres; 
better road grip; 
longer life. 


Faster 

acceleration. 

Better 

response. 


Save 

Rs 627-1877 
on Initial 
investment 


Drop in at your nearest TVS-Suzuki ^ 
dealer’s. You can see for yourself hoijf 
the TVS-Suzuki AX 100 R’ model ghrtfj 
you a lot more moblke for your moneys 
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A heartening lale 


An Indian doctor from London is determined to bring hope for a new 

life to patients in India 


W hen an Asian says he’s the 
youngest doctor in Britain to 
have crossed the 500-operation 
j mark, you know he means business, but 
j 54-year-old Ur I). J 1 . Shetty doesn't stop 
| at that. Armed with a string of impress- 
! ive hospital records, the soft-spoken 
j doctor from Karnataka who now puts in 
l 18 hours a day at London’s Guy's 
Hospital, believes in nothing short of the 
best. 

His achievements do the talking: 

■ Dr Shetty has done the largest series 
of operations in Britain on failed angio¬ 
plasty with cardiac arrest. 

■ He is also the only registrar in Britain 
to have crossed the one hundred mark in 
re-operations of the heart. 

■ He is the only registrar with experi¬ 
ence in dealing with holes in the heart 
(he has done 12 operations). 

■ He has a record of 200 coronary grafts 
without mortality. 

■ And he has completed 50 cardiac 
surgeries in babies weighing less than a 
kilogram—an operation so delicate that 
it has to be done with a microscope. 

Small wonder then that Dr Shetty has 
been selected to head the B.M. Birla 
Heart Research Centre in Calcutta 
which promises to bring cardiac surgery 
to India in a big way. With a line-up of 
modern facilities and a hand-picked team 
of experts from Britain, the centre aims 
to bring open-heart surgery to those 
who cannot have easy access to Harley 
Street. 

Says Dr Shetty, who is giving up his 
job as registrar in GuyVHospital to take 
over as director of the centre, “No one 
will have to go to the US or the UK for 
open-heart surgery anymore. They can 
get the same treatment, if not better, in 
India itself.” The centre, which will be 
inaugurated on 7 April, will have 140 
beds and a research and training unit 
where Dr Shetty hopes to keep up with 
the latest in cardiac surgery. 

Already he has a line-up of inven¬ 
tions—a new model heart-lung machine 
which will have a pulsatile flow as 
opposed to the old model where the 
machine functioned without following the 
pumping action of the heart (the heart- 
lung machine performs the functions of 
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the heart and the lung during open-heart 
surgery). Dr Shetty’s machine will im¬ 
itate the function of the heajrt tnore 
closely. ' -• 

The tracheostomy tube intr8du£er is 
Dr Shetty’s second invention. During 
open-heart surgery a tube is introduced 
into the trachea. Previously, the tube 
was introduced directly into the trachea, 
often going into the wrong place and 
costing the life of the patient. Dr Shetty 
has invented an introducer which en¬ 
sures that the tube is properly in place in 
the trachea. 

Another simple device invented by Dr 
Shetty is already in use in hospitals. 
Called Shetty’s Bulldog, the device is 
|k used during coronary operations to stop 
w bleeding. It clips on to the arteries and 
prevents blood flow 
“It’s essential to carry on with re¬ 
search while practising, ” says Dr Shet¬ 
ty. “In this country an Asian has to be 
. head and shoulders above the rest if he 
wants to get anywhere. They (the 
British) will try to push you down at 
every step till you’ve finally proved 
yourself. But once they have confidence 
in you, then they’ll help you.” 

D r Shetty himself is indebted to the 
Lord Mayor of Warwickshire 
whose blood vessels happened to give 
way after an operation. The mayor 
stopped breathing. It was a day when 
there were no senior doctors present 
and Dr Shetty, at the time a junior 
registrar in Birmingham, was quick to 
the rescue. The initiative won him the 
confidence of his consultant and there 
was no looking back after that. 

After graduating from Karnataka 
Medical College, Shetty came to Britain 
in 1983. He specialised in cardiac 
surgery in Birmingham and went on to 
join Guy’s Hospital in London, the big¬ 
gest cardiac centre in Europe. He did his 
first open-heart surgery when he was 
^anly 26. Now he does about three 
operations a day. 

“I begin operating at seven in the 
morning, so I can get the whole day to 
observe the patient,” said Dr Shetty. 
"And I plan to continue this system in 
Calcutta as well. My team is specially 
picked from here—so they are used to 
the conditions of work that are neces¬ 
sary for the job.” 

Anticipating some lethargy from the 
rest of the hospital staff in Calcutta, Dr 
Shetty has already declared that he is 
not going to make any compromises. 
“All of us will be prqvided with beepers 
,so we can get to a patient within two 
f minutes of an emergency. This is crucial 
in cardiac operations, because if a pa¬ 
tient is not revived within ten minutes, 
,li »*v , arii5wivT*S!ri9w 
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Cardiac aurgary being performed: a new lease of life 


With the opening ofa 
new heart centre In 
Calcutta, “NoohewiH 
have to go to the US 
orthdttkfor 
open-heart surgery 
anymore; they can get 
the same treatment, If 
not hatter, In India 
it*ett,”saysDrD.P. 

Shetty 


he can be brain dead.” 

The team for the Calcutta institute 
will consist of an anaesthetist, a car¬ 
diologist, a profusionist and three nurses 
from Britain. “All of us will have quar¬ 
ters in the hospital and will be available 
on call for 24 hours,” says Shetty. 

Which is saying a lot for any clinic. 
Even the most reputed Harley Street 
clinic is often left with only junior doctors 
to man it as the consultants retire for the 
evenings. 

The Birla Institute will be the only 
cardiac centre for the whole of eastern 
India. “It will give me tremendous 
satisfaction to go back and work in 
India,” says Dr Shetty. “One is never a 
part of the society here. I have saved 
the lives of so many patients, but it is 
only my Indian patients who get back to 
me and keep in touch. The others treat 


it as something of a routine.” 

Dr Shetty will also have an animal 
laboratory in the centre to carry out his 
research. He is planning a training 
programme for profusionists to run the 
heart-lung machines and a training prog¬ 
ramme for nurses to specialise in cardiac 
cases. 

The doctor is determined to put 
pressure on the government to initiate 
health education programmes to inform 
people about the prevention of heart 
disease. “So much can be prevented by 
just telling people to use a better 
cooking oil and not to smoke,” says Dr 
Shetty. He also wants the government 
to subsidise cardiac operations by buying 
the valves which have to be imported. 

“If the government spends on the 
valves, then we can subsidise the opera¬ 
tions for patients who cannot afford the 
high costs of open-heart surgery. We 
already have the equipment, we have 
the doctors; if the valves are provided 
by the government, we can lower the 
costs dramatically.” 

At present the waiting list for valve 
replacement in India is about five years. 
“By that time, the patient’s heart will 
become a bag and will be considerably 
damaged," says Dr Shetty. “If treat¬ 
ment is speeded up at an early stage, 
these problems don’t occur.” 

With his team of British-trained doc¬ 
tors and hi-tech equipment, Dr Shetty 
promises to wake up a sleepy city and 
make it more healthy. The one thing he 
is interested in is getting to the heart of 
the matter. 

Shrabanl BatulLondon 
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A nominal premium will help you recover losses against fire and 
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A flair for style 
‘P 

V/hic, slick, stylish cov¬ 
ers’. That’s what the Bom¬ 
bay-based women's maga¬ 
zine Flair stands for. With its 
March issue, the glossy com¬ 
pletes one year of its exist¬ 
ence. Trendsetter it certain¬ 
ly is—the magazine started 
the practice of publishing 
romantic stories acted out by 
live models—and prides it¬ 



self in being the only 
women’s magazine in India 
where every single recipe is 
tried and tested before it is 
printed. The anniversary 
issue features Sonia Gandhi 
on the cover, carries an in¬ 
terview with Ravi Shankar, 
and has a feature by Sadia 
Dehlvi, among others. 


All for charity 

11 was a very noble gesture. 
In an effort to help the poor 
and the needy, the British 
Deputy High Commissioner 
in Calcutta, Alastair Baillie, 
organised the well-publicised 
Garden Fete, the proceeds 
of which would go to local 
charities. The fete, it must 
be mentioned, was inaugu¬ 
rated on 22 January. An im¬ 
pressive sum of nearly Rs 
Sve lakhs was raised, out of 
which Rs 80,000 was earned 
rom the sale of raffle tickets. 
Dn 13 March, at a special 
unction, Justice Mapjula 
Jose drew the winning num¬ 



Juattc* Manjula Boaa (second from loft) draws ths winning tickets 



bers, and prizes ranged from 
return tickets for two from 
New Delhi to London by 
British Airways to bicycles 
and sewing machines. Mr E. 
Oakley of Mirzapur bagged 
the first prize while indus¬ 
trialist Jit Paul of the Apeejay 
group won a colour TV set. 

Invaluable box 

A nd now, a marine ‘black 
box’. Lloyd’s Register, 


THIS INDIA 


•AMRITSAR: A number of sports fans In the city were 
taken fqr a ride as the district authorities "forgot" to 
organise the Nehru Centenary Run on 4 March. This 
piquant situation arose as written instructions in this regard 
received from the state sports and education departments 
a few days ago were reportedly “lost" in the DC office. 
Mepy a sports enthusiast was seen in track suits Waiting for 
the offlclats to cortduct the run. but to their chagrin no one 
turned up—The Tribune (Gurckai S- Salarla, Jammu) 

' * a. 

•ELURU: A five-member daeoit gang assaulted and 
robbed the inmates of a house at Sathrampadu village in 
West Godavari district ifi the early hours-of 5 March, but 
they touched, the feel of the victim before decamping. 
Police said the. dacoits gained entry into the house of a 

threat^,d 'Wef,-.t«^ / knlves, assaulted him and 
.took'aw^y'SokljewMilleryAhdamounting to Rs 10,006, 
’Rrey iefr the sceneafterhaving food and bowing at the feet 
of .The: chemist-in gratitude—-Deccan Chronicle (Aslam 
Tthah, Hyderabad) .V 


wRHAGWARA: In a-atfShfie^oinddence. alt children born 
'ih a family Jor tour generations have the same date of 

S ptf?—f 5' August Mohibder .Singh. Was bom on 15 August 
nearby Kendolanfatah' Village ift 19 ? 4 . Subsequently, he 
was bkyssed.With.four chitclren—.Slrhar Kaur, Balblr Kaur, 
KfbW>ir.lS<wr and'Sukhdey.Sihtfv-'eH born onj 6 August. 
ootf&AiHwak Sttwdsvsogh was pleased with two 




frrd9S?.afld 1888— Indian 


the world's leading ship 
classification society, has 
come out with a voyage data 
recorder (VDR) which offers 
a comprehensive marine data 
recorder to the international 
shipping industry. The 
marine ‘black box' will be 
fitted on a container ship 
belonging to Wescol 
International Marine 
Services by the end of June. 
The recorder measures, 
collects and stores data 
continuously. In the event of 


a major accident, the VDR 
will be released from the 
vessel, giving out an alert 
signal to provide a means of 
locating the position of the 
disaster. Its containment 
system is designed to 
protect the data recording 
from fire and to float until it is 
recovered. In such 
circumstances the operating 
data that has been collected 
and recorded will be 
invaluable for investigation. 


Travels of a 
rhinoceros 

This trespasser was not 
prosecuted. A pregnant rhi¬ 
noceros, presumably bitten 
by the travel bug, left its 
native Jalpaiguri to stray into . 
foreign lands. It crossed over 
to Bangladesh and wended 
its way into a village named 
Pachagarh, unaware of 
the fact that it was in legal 
parlance a ‘trespasser’. j 





5^ritt«ndlng to rWno 

The unexpected and prob¬ 
ably unwelcome visit raised a 
series of complications 
although the errant would-be 
mother returned home in the 
end, ‘exhausted’ but ‘safe’. 
But it did not last long after 
the sojourn—on 14 March, 
it breathed its last. It in¬ 
advertently left its footprints 
in the sphere of Indo-Bangla 
relations. A flag meeting be¬ 
tween the officials of the 
Border Security Force and 
the Bangladesh Border Rifles 
has been proposed to discuss 
the brief and ‘illegal’ sojourn. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 26 MARCH 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

|^''7TTTJ] At home your children will 
W S" 1 he a source of joy to you. 

You will receive letters 
which will bring good news 
concerning your career prospects or busi¬ 
ness. On the whole, this should prove to be 
a successful week Your work will be 
appreciated by your seniors Be tactful m 
your dealings You may have to go out of 
town this week A favourable week for 
romance 

Good dates: 26. 28 and i 

Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction. North 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

JOa This will be an eventful 

'M we ^<-for you Profession- 

Ials, you are likely to show 
an excellent improvement 
in your performance The time will be 
particularly favourable for architects De¬ 
signers too will do very well Social en¬ 
gagements will keep you busy But try not 
to attend too many parties. Speculative 
ventures will yield good results An elderly 
relative will prove very helpful to you 
Good dales: 27, 31 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 6. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


CCCC g^ SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem- 
ast™ ber—20 December) A 

favourable week for most of; 
flSrv *§3 you. Speculators will do" 
UcCrJfefeQH well Property disputes may 
be settled this week Some of you may 
even gam an inheritance. You may even 
make new friends A favourable week for 
romance Your relatives may not be very 
cooperative You are advised not to mix 
business with pleasure Scientists may do 
well 

Good dates: 26. 27 and 29 

Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


a TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Provided you are discreet 
and careful as tar as your 
profession is concerned, 
this week has a fair mea¬ 
sure of success in store for you Keep your 
business partners and other associates in 
good humour Avoid any romance for the 
time being. Your relatives may cause prob¬ 
lems for you. You are advised not to make 
I changes in your pjans 
Good dates: 27, 29 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


FTffiLs. VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) There will be 
tjrcfp X'; j quite a few opportunities in 
store ,or you this week You 
/tcg.'-X x! may, however, lose some¬ 
thing which has been very precious to you 
The time is particularly favourable for 
gambling and speculation Financially, you 
may be sound and be able to clear any 
loans that could be pending Professional 
affairs will make good progress 
Good dates: 26, 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) This is not a 
C]favourable week for most of 
you You may even face 
rSSfcSul some financial problems. 

Quarrels at home could take place this 
week But do not lose your temper. You will 
have to constantly guard against deceit Do 
not rely on too many people A favourable 
week for romance. School children may go 
out on an excursion this week 
Good dates: 28, 29 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-east 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

V 1 Promotions or transfers are 
IP rJ _rC j in store ,ot professionals 
I r tNs week Businessmen 

l — 1 will have to be careful They 

should not undertake any risky ventures A 
favourable week for factory workers Pro¬ 
fessionals. some of you may get a raise in 
your salaries. Corporate executives should 
cut down on travelling. 

Good dates: 26, 27 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


H LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Businessmen may 
go ahead with fresh invest¬ 
ments Your relatives may 
come to your aid this week 
The domestic front will be peaceful Your 
children will be a source of |oy to you The 
time is favourable for courtship and mar¬ 
riage Your healtti is likely to show a 
marked improvement 
Good dates: 30. 31 and i 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A not very lucky 
' week for you Quite a few 

problems may crop up 
rv? T.J Professionals could run into 
rough weather in the office But they 
should not lose their cool However, the 
nme is favourable for love and marriage. 
Teenagers should avoid going to discothe¬ 
ques 

Good dates: 27, 29 and 1 

Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


B CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Relatives will come to your 
aid this week. Domestic 
affairs will keep you quite 
busy But do not neglect 
your professional affairs A favourable 
week for love and marriage But do not 
rush ihrough matters You may face some 
financial problems, but don't worry, fhey 
will soon be sorted out 
Good dates: 28. 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 1, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


a SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) On the whole, a 
favourable week for most of 
you Professionals, your 
work will be appreciated by 
your superiors, who may also prove help¬ 
ful Financially, you may be sound, but curb 
extravagance. Much, of course, will de¬ 
pend on your own initiative You are 
advised to look after your health 
Good dates: 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: f, 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 


PISCES (21 February—20 
XfVo 7 March) A favourable week 
‘C -on the whole Some of you 
G ^ ma Y even 9 ain an 'riheri- 

tance Businessmen may 
make profits this week. A favourable week 
for those in the mass media. New entrants 
in the film industry may be successful their 
first releases could turn out to be hits. 
Doctors will do well. 

Good dates: 28, 30 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 6. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


Star Partners: Virgo—Capricorn 


The Virgo woman is not snobbish, is reserved and vibes well with very few people. This could create problems for the 
Capricorn rqftn who gets carried away by snobbish, rich or influential people. Since the Virgo woman does not care for 
wealth or status, quarrels or arguments between the two are likely. Under such circumstances, it could be difficult for 

the two to appreciate each other. 





RANDOM NOTES 


MUQRAAAKSHASA 



D espite Mrinal Gore’s 
best efforts Maharash¬ 
tra chief minister Sharad 
Pawar has gone ahead with 
his scheme to provide 38 
ministers with Contessa 
Classic cars in lieu of the 
humble Ambassadors they 
were using earlier. This will 
cost the government a mod¬ 
est Rs 1 crore. Gore was 
curious as to what prompted 
this generosity towards 
ministers when the govern¬ 
ment had scrapped the 
much-touted programme of 
providing a free mid-day 
meal to poor children on the 
grounds that the project (in¬ 
volving an expenditure of Rs 
3 crores) was far too expen¬ 
sive. But Pawar was in no 
mood to offer explanations. 

Perhaps the under¬ 
nourished children should get 
the two Cabinet ministers, 
Sushil Kumar Shinde and 
Marzan Patrawalla, to cham¬ 
pion their cause. For, gos¬ 
sips have it that the chief 
minister was cajoled into the 
car swapping spree by their 
persuasiveness. 


With 

reservations 


O n 13 March came the 
Tamil Nadu chief minis- 
ter M. Karunanidhi’s 
announcement of a special 
reservation quota of 20 per 
cent for the “most backward 
classes and denotified com¬ 
munities” within the overall 
50 per cent reservation for 
the state’s backwards. No¬ 
body doubted that this was 
the. CM's sop to the Vanniar 
Sangham which had 
announced, that if they were 
not granted exclusive 20 per 
cent reservation in govern¬ 
ment jobs and educational 
institutions by 15 March they 
would resume their agitation, 
which has resulted in the loss- 


Sharad Pawar: for hla minlatara only 

of several lives and endless 
damage to property over the MitlistOf for 
last couple of years. ..... im 

But Dr Ramdas, the leader (JnSSpOrlS 
of the Vanniars is less than hmhhhmmbihmww 
pleased. He calls the govern¬ 
ment announcement a "There has been a remark- 
“fraud" because the addition- I able change in the for- 
al reservation is for for all the tunes of Shivajinagar MLA 
39 “most backward classes” Roshan Baig. Only some 
and the 68 "denotified com- time ago the Bangalore 
rnunitics”. The Sangham has police had registered cases 
therefore announced a mad- of trespass, wrongful con- 
roko agitation for a full month finement, assault and rioting 
from 1 July unless the gov- against him and his followers, 
ernment grants its original But now the Karnataka chief 
demand. minister, S. R. Bommai, has 

Karunanklhl: backhanded favour Roshan Balg: back In power 



gone and appointed him 
minister of state for ports, 
inland water transport', 
Wakfs and Haj committee. 

The first thing Baig did on 
assuming power was to de¬ 
scend on passport officer D. 
Jayaraman to “teach him a 
lesson” for having asked him 
to “get out” of his office a 
few days earlier. Apparently, 
the minister had wanted to 
obtain a passport for a young 
girl of his constituency, 
whose age proved to be a 
matter of some controversvi 



M aharashtra’s minister 
for revenue and cultui 
ral affairs Prabha Rao has 
come up with a novel scheme 
for financing the rehabilita¬ 
tion of drug addicts in the 
state. The lady believes that 





Prabha Rao: noval achama 

the assets of all drug ped¬ 
dlers, who had been con¬ 
victed, should be confis¬ 
cated, and the government 
should use the money so 
collected to finance such 
schemes. Says the minister: 
“I rule out wasting good 
money in the rehabilitation of 
worthless junkies.” Accord¬ 
ing to Rao, the only fit 
punishment for those who 
deal in drugs is capital 
punishment because, “it is 
foolish to feed them at socie¬ 
ty's cost”. a 
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Unhappy 

arrangement 


T lx* C ongress high com¬ 
mand h;is coinc up with 
un ingenious scheme to coun¬ 
ter the endemic dissidence 
problem. No longer will state 
dissidents have direct access 
to the Prime Minister. In¬ 
stead. on landing in the capit¬ 
al thev will be directed to a 
special five-member commit¬ 
tee—comprising the chief 
minister and PCC(I) chief of 
the concerned state, the 
AICC(I) general secretary 
dealing with the state, a Un¬ 
ion minister of state and a 
Cabinet minister who be¬ 
longs to the state. (The last 
mentioned will head the com¬ 
mittee.! This group will ex¬ 
amine their case and decide 
on the fate. Most Congress¬ 
men consider this a most 
unhappy arrangement be¬ 
cause the dissidents will have 
to put up their cause before 
the very people whom they 
have grievances against. 

Legal niceties 

W hat's with Janata Dal 
legal heavyweight 
Ashoke Sen? Of late, he’s 
wasted no opportunity to 
embarrass Telugu titan N.T. 
Kama Rao. 

N.T. Rama Rao: 'Ms own advlaor’ 



Rajiv Gandhi: clavsr move 

Whenever the lawyer has 
met a scribe in recent times 
he has lost no time bemoan¬ 
ing, in anguished tones, the 
fact that NTR was function¬ 
ing without a council of minis¬ 
ters—a constitutipnally un¬ 
tenable jjosition. 

But NTR is the chairman 
of the National Front, to 
which Sen also belongs. So, 
why hasn’t he briefed the 
Andhra Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter on legal niceties? Sen 
parries tersely: "NTR is his 
own adviser.” 


Panic reigns 

A number of political pun¬ 
dits in the capital believe 
that the Prime Minister will 
soon take steps to deal with 
the political crisis he finds 
himself. Apparently, Rajiv 
Gandhi is toying with two 
options. One, to call general 
elections during the forth¬ 
coming two months. Or, and 
this is the interesting bit, 
declare an Emergency. 

R.K. Dhawan: under a cloud 



This argument has gained 
ground after the recent Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party 
meeting and the PM’s recent 
decision to call a meeting of 
all Congress(l) chief minis¬ 
ters in New Delhi. Say insid- 
eis, the controversy over 
the Thakkar Commission re¬ 
port, indicting, R.K. Dhawan 
has only increased the Prime 
Minister's alarm. 

But whether he will push 
the panic* button remains 
open to question. 


True or false? 


A fter a stormy debate on 
the Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion report brought the Lok 
Sabha to a standstill, home 
minister Buta Singh retirede 




Buta Singh: wMvt 


to his chamber. Followed by 
a colleague whtj asked him if 
there was anything to the*J 
Indian Express story, Singh 
replied that the. report was 
‘‘malicious, tendentious, 
slanderous and motivated". 
That was all right, the in¬ 
quisitor persisted, but was 
the report true? Buta’s rep¬ 
ly: "Hum jhoot to nahin keh 
sakte. ” 

Did he mean that the Ex¬ 
press report was true? Ox 
that he preferred to remain 
non-committal because the 
trut^was potentially embar¬ 
rassing? ! 

What exactly did Butaj 
Singh mean, anyway? 
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Congratulations to 
Nikhil Kanawala and 


Asit Desai. The two 


gallant young men who 
challenged the Himalayas. 
& G* || Gujarat With their Narmada 

% f Narmada 1 50 Prince, they 

3HSE Limited conquere d 50 00 k ms of 

(A wholly owned subudkiy of gnfc) hostile Himalayan track. 

Itawknapys 015, Dtat Bhmich, Guju. SUD ZCTO temperatures. 


And frozen heights of 
over 18,000 ft. 

Narmada 150 Prince. 
Powerful 150 cc engine. 
That delivers sheer 
power and dependable 
toughness. 42 kms. per 
litre fuel efficiency under 
city riding conditions. 
And a safe 1200 mm wide 
wheelbase. 

Narmada 150 Prince. 
Powerful, economical, 
stable and dependable. 
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walls of the holy shrine. 
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T he price of prime land in 
the country has been 
going up by leaps and bounds 
(The art of the steal,' 12—18 
March). With the phenomen¬ 
al increase in population, the 
demand for land for housing 
has also increased steeply. 

As a result, land prices today 
are virtually beyond the 
reach of the ordinary man. In 
the days to come, not a 
square foot of land will be 
available for the common 
man, while real estate de¬ 
velopers will continue to rake 
in big profits. 

Sachchklananda Satpathy, 
Hirskud (Orissa) 

*h'A*v n 

Musical chairs 


daughter' rple very well. Hdr. 
determination and steadfast- ' 
ness reminds one of Indira * 
Gandhi. 

KJ.$i AhkrwaHa, Amritsar 
(Punjab) . < 

\ * . 

* Benazir Bhutto’S dislike 
for Gen Zia is understand- .' 
able. However, what' she 
seems to ignore every time * 
is that her father was partly * 
responsible for allowing 
Pakistan to come under milit¬ 
ary rule. The oft : repeated 
incident is that when Bhutto 
rigged the civic polls to get • 
an unusually large majority 
for his party, it gave an 
excuse to Gen Zia to take 
over the reins of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Subhasish Sarangt, Cuttack 
(Orissa) 


A multi Storied building In Nsw Delhi: 

names in the latest reshuffle 
have been part of the musical 
chairs conducted by Rajiv 
Gandhi. The only new face is 
that of R. K. Dhawart. Surely 
the PM has had enough of his 
reshuffle programmes! 

0.5. Kutkanri, Pimm 
(Maharashtra) 



Rajiv Gandhi: Indecisive 

R ajiv Gandhi’s favourite 
pastime seems to be to 
reshuffle his Cabinet ( Mov¬ 
ing the mandarins, &—11 
March). He has done it yet 
again. However, it is difficult 
to say with conviction that 
these frequent reshuffles and 
appointments will help him to 
build up an efficient team. Ail 
aloftg, the PM has nearly 
always made a poor choice in 
selecting his advisers. All the 




Missile threat 

I ndia now faces an in¬ 
creased threat to its 
security (Target India? 12— 
18 February). Most of our 
military installations are no 
longer safe as the Pakistanis 
can easily get accurate satel¬ 
lite photographs from the 
USA or even China. Pakis¬ 
tan itself is in the process of 
putting up its own satellite. 
Today they are not only in a 
position to make at least four 
to six nuclear bombs, but are 
all set for a nuclear test in 
China. Besides, the tritium 
gas plant being acquired by 
Pakistan from West Ger¬ 
many may enable them to 
make even a hydrogen 
bomb. 

Its long-range guided mis¬ 
siles are designed not only to 
hit our defence installations, 
but New Delhi, Bombay ancf 
other important Indian cities ’ 
are also in their range, mak¬ 
ing another Indo-Pak war a, 
dangerous proposition. 

The Pakistani bomb is not 


■ky-hlgh prices 

merely a deterrent for India, 
it is a weapon to strike and 
annex Kashmir and dislodge 
Indian forces from Siachen. 
To counter this threat, India 
has no option but to pursue 
its own nuclear missile prog¬ 
ramme with renewed vigour. 
S, V. Jaswai, Naw Datht 






Like her father 



Banulr Bhutto: standing firm 

B enazir Bhutto deserves 
praise for the manner in 
which.she is running the 
government in Pakistan ( Be¬ 
hind the veil, 5>—11 March). 
She has braved all the initial 
odds and has stood firm in 
^'Commitment to restore 
dethocracy in Pakistan. Had 
ZulfiqatAii Bhutto beep 
alive, he would have been . 
proud of her. She has per¬ 
formed the ’like father like 


In name only 

K uldip Nayar’s column 
exposed the reasons be¬ 
hind Kumudben Joshi’s act of 
stalling the appointment of 
R.N. Aggarwal (On the line, 
12—18 February) Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi has often reiterated the 
fact that he has drawn in¬ 
spiration from Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi. It is time the 
PM deleted the first two 
names from his list. 

Of late, the gubernatorial 
post has become a dumping 
ground for dissidents, 
ineffective bureaucrats and 
over-ambitious politicians. In 
the Opposition-ruled states, 
Governors act as paid infor¬ 
mers of the Centre who will 
harass the state government 
at the slightest opportunity, 
while in the Congress(I)- * 
ruled states, the role of die 
Governor is that of an agent. 
Matters have reached such a 
pathetic state that a number 
of ousted Governors are ex¬ 
pressing die desire to join - 
politics. 

V* UiniWIf /WilrVMyWr (NUr/ 


Hirown errors . 

^yifhUe suggesting ways 
WW and means to reacts 
vate the A1CC, the columnist 
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: seems to have forgotten the 
fact that Rajiv Gandhi himself, 
is to. blame; for the party 
coming to such a state (From 
the corridors, 12—18 
March). Op the,one hand, he 
has preferred to surround 
himself by sycophants and on 
the other, he has deployed 
puppets in the states who are 
unable to exert their own 
authority. Taking matters 
into his own hands, he has 
inducted young blood into the 
party, thereby sidelining 
veterans who could have 
stood him in good stead. 

Thus, the affairs of the AICC 
were managed by a handful 
of yuppies who could not 
identify with the party work¬ 
ers at the grassroots level. 
What the PM should have 
realised is that a party work¬ 
er has the power to make or 
break a party. 

Narendra Mohan Pant, 

Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh) 

■ The columnist's proposal 
to establish contact with the 
masses sounds a good one. 
This is necessary for making 
the party acceptable and 
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At th« Madras AICC mMt 

popular among voters, espe¬ 
cially those who are exercis¬ 
ing their franchise for the 
first time. 

Rajiv’s morning darshan 
for his MLAs and MPs hardly 
makes sense at this juncture. 
In view of the forthcoming 
elections, the PM must util¬ 
ise this time to establish a 
better rapport wkhfhe-mas- 
ses who will ultimately de¬ 
cide his fate. The high com- ‘ ; 
mand will do well to direct. 

■UMMVa-s Alva iaa» 


MPs to pay regular visits to 
states to keep abreast of alt 
developments. Kemedial steps 
must be taken before it is too 
late. 

Shyamat Gupta, Buntwan 
(West Bengal) 


The farmer’s 
plight 

Y ou have rightly high¬ 
lighted the worries of 
the farmers of Orissa who 
face eviction from the Chan- 


All over a book 

i t is shixking to see Mus¬ 
lims all over the world 
following the call of a mad¬ 
man, Ayatollah Khomeini (In 
the name ol Satan, 5— 11 
March). Millions of Muslims 
are thirsting for the blood of 
Salman Rushdie but 1 can bet 
that none of them has read 
the book. One can say safely 
that even the Ayatollah has 
not read the book. It would 
make sense if Muslims read 



A Ballapal farmland: making way for 

dipur and Balasore areas ol 
the state to make way for the 
National Test Range (The 
angry fattners, 5—11 
lyiarch). It may he argued 
that the nation needs a mis¬ 
sile range for defence in- , 
terests, but a "fertile area, 
an Oasis in Orissa's economic, 
desert,” could have' been left 
alone. An alternative could 
be the development of a 
barren area in Rajasthan. 

The Baliapal range could also 
pose an environmental dan¬ 
ger to jjgjist resorts in 
neighboring West Bengal, 
like Digfia* 

A.B. Roy, Hooghly IWest 
Bengal) . -4-, 


a teat range 

The Satanic Verses first be¬ 
forejoining the anti-Rushdie 
tirade. 

AM. Singh, Varanasi (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ Few people know tfyit 
Rushtlie is an ultra leftist and 
consider* religion as 
opium of tlie masses. It is* 
hardly surprising that he has 
shown Islam in such bad 
taste. Interestingly, he has 
also described Britain as a 
police state. Why, then, has 
he settled in that country? 
The shameless author is only 
taking advantage of Britain's 
liberal atmosphere and its 
freedom of expression. It is a 
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pitjf that the UK goytWTnent 
has nlloweAjft&Anations with 
so ntftjUSamic countries to, 
go sour for the sake of a 
hyprxrite like Rushdie. 

Saved Hashlm AH, Dew as 
(Madhya Pradesh) 


Facts on AIDS 

T he cover story, while 
challenging some of the 
conventional myths about the 
disease, perpetuates many 
others (The AIDS scare, 26 
February—4 March). To be¬ 
gin with, the use of terms 
like ‘AIDS virus', ‘AIDS car¬ 
rier’ or 'AIDS test' is some¬ 
what misleading for they fail 
to draw the crucial distinction 
between HIV infection and 
AIDS. HIV (human im¬ 
munodeficiency virus), a viral 
infection of the blood, attacks 
and may destroy the body’s 
immune system. It is com¬ 
municable but not conta¬ 
gious. On the other hand, 
AIDS is the collective name 
given to a wide range of 
opportunistic infections 
which follow in the train of 
the virus as a result of the 
body’s weakened self- i 
defences. » ‘ 

Second, HIV tests like the 1 
Klisa test, react to the pre- | 
sence of antibodies in a sub¬ 
ject's serum. But existing 
data simply do not support 
claims that all or most indi¬ 
viduals with HIV antibodies 
will develop AIDS. Although 
there is an undeniable cor¬ 
relation between HIV anti¬ 
bodies leading to AIDS, it is 
far from perfect, and it is 
only a hypothesis that the 
relationship is causal. The 
slip, in referring to AIDS as 
contagious rather than com¬ 
municable, is greatly re¬ 
sponsible for the widespread 
panic about “catching AIDS” 
through casual contact. 

While the report has 
pointed out that “everybody 
is at risk, ’’ it has failed to 
bring out the distinction be¬ 
tween "high risk groups" and 
“high risk activities”. The 
latter is more important in 
checking the spread of the 
disease. 

Skldharlha Oautam, Calcutta 
(Wast Bengal) 









the reliable tyre 

With technology thathuilt 
India’s first truck radials. 
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Heavy monsoons, lightning floods 
sweeping over the roads, landslides, 
miles of pot holes, on an Indian road you 
i can expect the unexpected One tyre is 

* specially designed to meet the challenge 
of the unexpected — through thousands 
of kilometres and with tonnes of load, 
Vikrant — the reliable tyre, with advanced, 
technology tempered to Indian road 
conditions 

The world's No.1 racing tyre technology 

Behind every Vikrant tyre is the 
technological superiority of Avon of UK 
One of the major suppliers of Rolls Roy|e' 
— the epitome of perfection in ' 

\ automobiles. And the world's No. 1 name. 

* in racing tyres. Vikrant R&D harnesses 
and improves upon Avon technology to 
suit Indian road condifioris. 


Technology that built Indias first 
truck radials 

When Vikrant R & D focussed its 
attention on truck radials the result was a 
tyre so tough it was quickly picked up 
by the Qptish market Making Vikrant the 
jirst Indian company to produce and 
truck radials to the UK 


Vikrant—the original equipment. 

Vikrant's performance has proven 
reliable all over the transport industry It 
features as original equipment in the ‘ 
vehicles of premier companies like Telco 
and Ashok .Leylqnd And carries 
thousand^ ofrfe6ple*every day on the 
buses of majwliNtti Transport 
Undertakings all over the country. 


So if you want a tyre that has proven 
itself, that is built with advanced 
technology and that you can rely upon 
when the unexpected turns up, you know 
which tyre to choose. 



The reliable, tyre. 

The responsible company. 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Yet another prophet 



Once upon a time, 
but not so long ago, 
there was a police 
officer living with 
his family in a small 
village, Khunder, 
in district 
Ferozepur. 
Amongst his chil¬ 
dren was a son named Madan Handa, 
bom on 2 August, 1931. The Handas 
were a very religious family but not in 
the narrow sense of the word. They 
sang songs of Baba Farid, Mira Bai and 
Guru Nanak. After the Partition the 
family settled down in Delhi. Madan took 
his degree from the Delhi School of 
Economics, became a lecturer, got mar¬ 
ried and had a son. He then took his 
doctorate from the London School of 
Economics and got a job in Toronto and 
has lived in Canada for the last 23 years. 
On the surface all seemed well in his life 
but inside him, was . turmoil. In the 
summer of 1958,, while still in Delhi, he 
happened to be whiling away his tifhe 
browsing through books at railway book¬ 
stalls when his 6ye fell on a volume of .Sri, 
Aurobirido's philosophy. “In an instant I 
saw a dot of light, light celestial, some¬ 
where far away but within me...for me a 
new dawn had begun," writes Madan 
Handa. He began to practise yoga of the 
mind and body, went deeper into Farid, 
Mira, Nanak, Ramakrishna and Au- 
robindo. 

It was after the Handas migrated to 
Canada that tragedies struck the family. 
Their 23 : year-old son was killed in a car 
accident; his wife .deserted him, his 
father died of grief and his mother was 
stricken by cancer and he developed 
heart trouble. He describes it as the 
“Dark Night of the Soul”. His soul cried 
out, “I want to be an empty jar,” i.e. 
empty out the grief within him. 

On 16 June, 1984, he had a mystic 
experience. He was taking an early 
morning walk by the river when he felt 
strangely in tune with everything about 
him. He describes the experience in the 
following words: 

“There is a state of consciousness 
which is described as Nirvana, En¬ 
lightenment, Self-Realisation, Illu- 
Satori, Rebirth, Un-al- 
imic Consciousness, etc. By 
name it is called, I have 
that state; it took me close 

.MM M 

:ars. 



him 


Two months later a voice spoke to 


“Take thy pen and write. “I" shall 
speak to you the last book. The 
Gospel of Peace. Start with the 
Beginning. There was no beginning. 
“I” never created anything. 

There was no moment of birth, nor 
shall be one of death; of the Uni 
verse. 

Do not be confounded and write. 
“I” never created anything outside 
and apart from “Myself’. 

“I” will speak to you from heaven and 
from earth; 

from within you and from outside of 
you; for “I am” everywhere. 

This is your first stanza. This know¬ 
ledge is given to you in the dead of 
the night waking you up. 

Wait as more comes to you. 

+ * * * 

Keep in mind this coming forth to you 
is like the pouring down of the rain. 

The rain of Trtlth. » . 

* « * *' * 
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In the summer of 
1958 In MM, Hamb- 
happened to be - 
whiling away his tlma 
browting through 
books at raff way 
bookstalls whan Ms 
oya f off on a vokimo of 
SriAurobMofci , 
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tight*.* now 
, begun for ma,*1>s-’-'‘ 


“I am” giving you the last book; your 
last book; it is your gospel. 
Whether “I” give more to another; 
when or where, to whom is “My” 
choice. For, alone, “I am”. 

* * * 

“I” sent for you the great masters to 
be the guides for you. “I” sent to you 
the Buddha and then Jesus to live 
with you, to breathe with you, touch 
you, purify your thoughts and mind. 
Last of all “I” sent Mohammed to you 
without whose touch no soul may 
advance hereafter to certain spiritual 
summits. It is the spirit of ttese that 
washed you of every impurity and 
readied you. It is in that purified 
vacancy “I” came and chose your 
inside to be “My” abode.” 

Madan Handa has become a guru and 
guide to an ever-increasing circle of 
devotees. He has founded a World 
University of Peace and Cosmic Way 
Peace Community in Toronto. He writes 
under the dame of Maitreya> (compas¬ 
sionate friend). His fifst- book of revela¬ 
tions is being widejy discussed in 
esoteric circles: It is.'called trie "Gospel 
of Peace: Scripture for the Age of Peace 
and Enlightenment." 


GURU -PITA SYNDROME 

T eacher : “Like Satan you keep 
talking rubbish all the time! Do you 
ever take the name of the person who 
gave you birth?” 

Student: “Whenever I try, I take the 
name of my mother. The fear of being 
ticked off by my father, makes me keep 
{silent. 

I Teacher: “What does your father do?” 

“Sir, exactly the same as you. He is 
forever rebuking me.” 

<Contributed by Jawand Singh Bhatia, 
j Ctftfndigarh) 

DONKEY HORNS 

A school teacher was very irritated 
by her boys who took more care of 
their looks and dress than their studies. 
She said in her most sarcastic tone, “To 
look at you even angels would blush with 
modesty; but when it comes to brains, 
even donkeys hide their horns.” 

A smarty replied “Madamji, the good 
(Lord gave us our faces; whatever comes 
{out of our brains is gifted by you." 

<Jawand Singh Bhatia, Chandigarh) a 
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■No, not!. 

British Cabinet ministers, denying 
charges of amorous involvement with 
Paniella Bordes 


I had to beat her witfta chainopcp ■ 
because of her irregular hours and ; * 
wayward l ife. „■•■ 

i Shakuntala Chaudbarv, mother of £ 

PameJk Bordes ■ f. 


I he DMK government, unabtetofijg&H 
the AlADMKpoftically, has resortedKr 
backdoorrnethods, misusing power tdy* 
enactthfepofiti<^fhtM<£ 
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Clary se bok>, hum MustimhaH 

Muslims inBanibay marching in pro¬ 
test against otders tpSreon a Muslim 
‘ gathering on 24 February 

The SWv Sena is authoritarian, builds 
itself onhatred andvKistesour social 

V.P, Singh, Janata IMd leader 

• ^ v• '■*' '*;->’■ •' 

EffSttfaWtt Shiv Sena header 


B^ THackb^ Slav Sana leader 

.IWtwaat to defame thedub, but it 
. Seen?» tha t^bey hayenb rules. 

; 1CM. of the Caleui&a ' 

■. ■ figh f^^jd^Jmgidenieaemry to. 

pig^mmswhtmdogqhtb , 

t'fc-ji . "'-M, ...‘a 


- The effort of responsible persons , • 
...Should be directed to the further : • 
improvement of ties —and not to hamper 
them by spreading falsehoods and in* 
sinuations. . i< 

P.K. Kaul, India's ambassador tothe ‘ 
US, protesting against US Congressman 
Wady Herger's twisting Kaid’s don* 
versation out of context 


I here is too much focus (in India) on T . 
news connected-with political develop- : 
ments. More stories on social, cultural ‘ 
and economic fields are required. 

,-H.K.L. Bhacat, minister for informa- 
tkrn and broadcasting,on the news on 


I still greatly enjoy flying... Unfortunate¬ 
ly, opportunities are few and far be-' ’ . 
tween. . ■ ■><> 

Rapv Gandhi, Prime Minister, during a 
repent tour pfAmethi 
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One of the few things on 
age does not leave its mark 
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A Kelvinator refrigerator knows 
how to age gracefully. Serving you 
with the same efficiency year after 
year. 

One of the reasons for its long life 
is its ‘Power-Saver’ compressor. It 
cools fist, makes ice even fester. 
Irrespective of the atmospheric * 
temperature outside. 

Kelvinator has another surprise 
in store for you - the spacious storage 
area. Its thoughtfully designed 
interior does away with nooks and 
comers for maximum space 
utilisation. 

Tough, all-steel construction and 
sturdy ABS liner lends extra strength 
to its exterior as well as the interior. 
Giving it a longer life. 

And a wide range of models and 
colour schemes give you the widest 
choice available. 

When you want to buy a 
refrigerator only once in a lifetime, 
buy a Kelvinator. 

Sold and serviced by: 

(jjfy Expo Machinery Umitei 

Pragad Tower, 26 Rajindra Mace 

New Delhi-110 008. 
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Refrigerator 
“It’s the coolest one. ’’ 
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V.P. Singh heads the party but Devi Lai calls the shots 


W ho is the boss of the Janata Dal? This is one 
question that has been confusing the 
.masses and political observers. Though y»P. 
Singh is the president of the Dal, recent 
incidents indicate that it is Chaudhary Devi Lai 
who calls the shots. 

The Janata Dal has recently released a 31 : 
page document on the basis of which the 
constitution of the party is to be formulated. But 
before the contents of the document are made 
public, it will be debated at a meeting of the Dal’s 
parliamentary board. However, everyone 
agrees that Devi Lai will have the final say. Said 
a close confidant of the Haryana chief minister: 
"Devi Lai is the constitution and he is the boss. ’’ 
In other words, V.P. Singh has been virtually 
isolated within the party he heads. And, it is the 
Raja’s politics of opportunism that is responsible 
for his pitiable plight. He shrewdly uses one 
faction against the other but such a game has 
only ensured that the Opposition remains as 
disunited as ever. For instance, V. P. Singh sided 
with the Ajit Singh faction within the Janata Dal 
to counter the growing influence of Devi Lai. But 
the move has apparently backfired as the Ajit 
Singh faction is on the verge of a split with Ram 
Naresh Yadav and his supporters all set to leave 
the Janata Dal to float a new party. 

Though V.P. Singh has been portrayed as a 
hero of Opposition politics by the media, the fact 
remains that he is unaware of the Opposition 
psyche. Worse still, the Raja has not been 
exposed to crisis in the past and has always lived 
under a shadow. Moreover, V. P. Singh lacks the 
sincerity of Jayaprakash Narayan or the mass 
base of Charan Singh. 

No wonder, the Janata Dal resembles a 
bickering joint family with each member contra¬ 
dicting the other. Even the official line of the. 
party with regard to electoral alliances is not 
very clear. Devi Lai has hinted that the Janata 
Dal will coordinate with the Bharatiya Janata 
, Party (BJP) while V.P. Singh feels that the 
CPI(M), a sworn enemy of the BJP, is the 
natural ally of the Dal. 

The Confusion within the Dal does not end 
there. Knee many of the Janata DaJ leaders are 
also members of another Opposition formation, 
the National Front, where the communists have 
a strong representation, political observers feel 
that the Janata Dal win have to come out of the 
Front in case it decides to have an understanding 
with the BJP. 

■ Much has been written about the lack of 
democracy in. Jhe Congress organisation. But 
'What nbout thp.fuflctwfting of the Janata Dal? 
MostjOflhe officerbearers of the party have been 
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nominated after intense horse-trading. The state 
and district party chiefs have never been taken 
into confidence with the result that the Janata 
Dal is far from being a national party. Moreover, 
even though merger formalities have been 
completed long back, many of the constituents 
have retained their identity in different states. 
The Janata Party, too, was an alliance of diverse 
parties with different ideologies, but it was bom 
out of a long struggle and lengthy confabulations 
among its constituents. The Janata Dal, in 
contrast, was formed in a hurry and its only aim, 
it seems, is to embarrass the Congress(l) 
government. 
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I sometimes wonder what will happen to 
India’s foreign policy if ever the Janata Dal comes 
to power at the Centre. Though the genera! 
elections are not very far away, the Janata Dal is 
yet to formulate a coherent policy towards its 
neighbours and the superpowers. V.P. Singh 
and his colleagues are yet to speak out their 
mind on crucial issues like Indo-Pak relations, or 
the party’s policy towards Sri Lanka. 

But most important perhaps is the image and 
stature of the man heading the Opposition 
alliance. Even a year back, V.P. Singh was a 
symbol of honesty. Now the image is wearing 
thin mainly because of the people who are 
surrounding him. Today, Singh’s fight against 
corruption in high places makes no sense 
because many of his advisers and friends are 
themselves under a cloud. Moreover, the Raja 
lacks the confidence to stand alone and is 
believed to give in to pressures from different 
factions. Today. V.P. Singh is a victim of political 
blackmail. O 




"In your office note book under the 
dateline 19-9-1984 there is an entry 
regarding ‘squeamish.. Please state 
how. why and in what circumstances the 
a bine entry came to be made. 

—Letter from Thakkar Commission to 
K.K. Dhawan, 9 January, 1986 

"The late Pnmc Minister asked me to 
find out for her the precise various 
meanings of the word ‘squeamish’ from 
the dictionary. / in fact remember this as 
I had not known this word before and I 
learnt it for the first time from her. ” 
—Reply from R. K. Dhawan to Thak¬ 
kar Commission, 13 January, 1986 



Rajwtdra Kumar Dhawan: Juatlea Thakkar'a 
(right) only sutpact 

t is not a word that R.K. Dhawan 
will forget in a hurry. When the 
government made good on its 
promise to table the report of the 
Thakkar Commission in Parlia¬ 
ment, it transpired that Dhawan had a lot 
to be squeamish about. Till Arun Shourie 
scooped the report in the Indian Express 
on 14 March, it had been widely 
assumed that Justice Thakkar had spent 
his time tearing into the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s security apparatus. Shourie’s arti¬ 
cle suggested that he had, in fact, also 
raised questions regarding Dhawan's 
role dunng the Indira Gandhi assassina¬ 
tion. 

But nobody had suspected that the 
entire report was really no more than a 
charge-sheet written with a single aim: 
to suggest that Rajendra Kumar Dhawan 
was, a party to the murder of the woman 
he had served for 20 years. 
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OF R.K.DHAWAN 


'' 'dr j oiir>, 



The Thakkar 
Commission report 
turns out to beno more 
than an attempt to 
frame Mrs Gandhi's 
special assistant 
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Thakkar’s report was divided into two 
parts. The first was the 343-page in¬ 
terim report submitted on 19 Novem¬ 
ber, 1985, which dealt with lapses in the 
Prime Minister’s security set-up and 
contained strictures against such top 
policemen as spy-master R.N. Kao.Jhe 
then Delhi police commissioner 5X. 
TandAn and Intelligence Bureau (IB) 
joint director S. Ramamurthi. Justice 
Thakkar noted that he had “no objeqgpr 
to interim report being made public]] 

He was, however, convinced thaffflC 
314-page final report submitted uwf 
February, 1986, be kept under wraps. 
This was the important report, confin¬ 
ing as it did his views on whether Befflt 
Singh and Satwant Singh had acted alone 
or whether there had been a larger 
conspiracy. Thakkar believed that the 
government would want to follow up his 
observations and that "such investiga- 1 
tion, in all likelihood, will be hampered or 
prejudiced by giving publicity to the 
report”. Moreover, he added, “the re¬ 
port touches on a number of sensitive 
matters which it may not be in public 
interest to publicise”. But most of all, 
the judge was concerned that the disclo¬ 
sure of his findings was "likely to cause 
embarrassment or prejudice to the sus¬ 
pect”. 

In Thakkar’s mind, there was only one 
suspect. Beant and Satwant were clearly 
guilty and he seems never have heard 
of Balbir Singh, Kehar Singh and the 
others that the government later 
charged with complicity in the murder. 

His report concentrated on none of 
the Sikhs. Instead, it devoted nearly 250 
pages to his one suspect: R.K. Dhawan. 
His conclusion was categorical: “There 
are strong indicators and numerous 
factors which warrant grave suspicions 
as regards the complicity and involve¬ 
ment of Shri R.K. Dhawan, the then 
special assistant to the late FM in the 
conspiracy to assassinate the late FM 
and he seems to have played a role in 
facilitating the crime committed by 
Beant Singh and Satwant Singh.” 

In effect, Thakkar's final conclusion 
was: well, there may or may not have 
been a conspiracy but anyway, Dhawan 
did it. Small wonder then that asked 
about his reaction to the report by 
Sunday, the former Indira Gandhi aide 
could only splutter: “What reaction? The 
whole world will know the truth. Is there 
any parallel for such a thing anywhere in 
the world? The report should have been 
called Thakkar Commission: How to 
hang Dhawan’.’’ 

I t was an astonishing conclusion for a 
Supreme Court judge heading an offi¬ 
cial enquiry into the Indira Gandhi assas¬ 


sination to have reached: more absurd 
even than suggesting that Pyarelal killed 
Gandhi or that Jesse Jackson shot Martin 
Luther King. But it was a view that 
Thakkar clung dqggedly to throughout 
his report. Three years later, with the 
benefit of hindsight, there seems no 
doubt that the entire report was written 
with one purpose: to crucify Dhawan. 

Any judge investigating the assassina¬ 
tion of a Prime Minister must take what 
he knows—in this case, the identities of 
the two assassins—and then trace their 
antecedents and known associates in an 
effort to see if they operated alone. 
Thakkar clearly had no interest in doing 
that. *Hfs'obsession was Dhawan. And 
most of his report seems to be the work 
of a man who decided that Dhawan was 


behind the murder and then worked 
backwards to try and prove this hypoth¬ 
esis. 

Much of what he regarded as ‘evi¬ 
dence’ for his Dhawan-did-it theory has 
already been leaked by Arun Shourie. 
Nevertheless; here are the main planks 
of his case. 

• Somebody changed the time of Indira 
Gandhi's interview with Peter Ustinov 
from 8.30 am to 9 am. Nobody will own 
up to doing it but Thakkar believes “that 
Shri R.K. Dhawan was responsible for 
this manoeuvre”. 

• Dhawan told Anantram, the police¬ 
man investigating the murder; that Mrs 
Gandhi made him change the time. He 
now denies having said so. This proves 
Dhawan is a liar. 
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Nobody suspected 
that Thakkar’s 
entire report was no 
more than a 
charge-sheet 
written With a single 
aim: to suggest that 
R.K. Dhawan was 
party to the murder 
of the woman he 
served for 20 years 
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Th* family at Mrs Gandhi's funaral: 
unanswered questions, 

• The time of the interview is important 
because had Mrs Gandhi begun walking 
to 1, Akbar Road where she was to meet 
Ustinov at, say, 8.15 am, Beant and 
Satwant might not have been there. 

• Satwant claimed Beant had told him to 
sec that his bullets did not hit Dhawan. 

• When Mrs Gandhi left her home for 
the interview, Dhawan was walking 
beside her. By the time she reached 
Beant, Dhawan had fallen behind. This 
suggests he knew an assassination 
attempt was due. 

• After Mrs Gandhi collapsed, Dhawan 
did not go near the body. 

• Dhawan enquired about Satwant and 
Beant from the hospital where Mrs 
Gandhi had been taken. 

• Mark Tully wrote an article in which 
he said that“a close member of the PM's 
staff” had vouched for Beant. Though 
Tully won’t say who this was, Thakkar 
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thinks it could be Dhawan. 

• Dhawan tried to have the Ustinov 
interview postponed to 3 November, 
1984. Was this because Beant arid 
Sat want were not on duty on'31 Octo, 
ber? (They had their shifts changed 
later.) 

• IB wrote to the Prime Minister's 
•office (PMO) about security measures, 
Dhawan sat on the letter. 

• Beant Singh knew Dhawan; though 
Dhawan denies this. 

• Dhawan's office note-book contains 




Why 'Thakkar fyeUevad her loyal retfuner was asnoop 

w - . ' -W.i Jf 'A ’ . . '* > , . '< * 1 K M 


A n‘ interesting 'aspect - of the, > .would 
Thakkar Commission's final fe- minis ti 

port is the B#it it sheds on the - I)ha 
: relationship between Mrs. Gandhi ; V these 
andR.K.'Dhawan and.on Mrs Gan- conve: 
dhi's view of the world as recorded, r Gandh 
by Dhawan. '• , argsnni 

Thagkars principal thesis is that Mrs G 
• the popular perceptign of the reja- interm 
.tfenahip between Indira Gandhi and the s| 
k herall-powerful special assistant Was keepin 
seriouslyflawed,Dhawan .wife not it-'versa# 
loyal retainer. He wss a ’snoop*. As • • Aiw 

evidence,’ Thakkar offers, the fol- • Pebnu 
, lowing; V. ■ • * ,, v ** r 'feg,up 

• Aoentry ii\ Dhfevah’sOfGee note- ' terferu 
bodk. dat$d 11 October, 1984, reads J . ^ 

? as fellows: “Seems was veryuifeap- {*’•*•! 
. py wife the Resident. She sdidtftat . ^ 

? fete, vfefeti even make a statement 
’ against the President." ■„) ' ‘ : 
r , Dhawad told Thakkar tbat thp 
entryrefeyred to a discussion he had 
' i^h Mi9^Q»dlu about fcalf 
hefenfeto! fethe aftertpfe fe Bbfea^ 

;; tar. "Sl»ewas ve^y angry-and-told me; 
to-make a note ct it, feat she would * 
issue a pubtfestfeemeht to condemn 
tus: conduct,” thakkar did hot buy 
tife'fefelajlfetfen. He claimed that the. , 

: noting redd tikean 'observation* and 
proved that Dhawan was keeping 
\ track r of Mte Gandhi's ;views,' 

perhaps, so that he couki carry tales. 

• One note-book entry {fated 10 

, Sepi«A,':i0a3; : -wie»ta’ feiMs a-' 
record/ fe CBstoi^ft^ frfi.con- , 
yersation between Mrs Gantfid and ! 

; Rajiv. ” — 




Mrs ^andhiaskSi^ftH to 


• party board' anti mahhears of the - 
CCPA (Cabinet Committee fetJPbfr-' 
weal Affairs). Ra#v reapoodsfeatit 



.would he better 'if, 'second-level- 
ratmistersTnet Congressmen. 

Dhawan’s .explanation was that 
V these-were messages that he was 
convert*®, between Rajiv and Mrs 
: Gandhi, Thakkar did not believe this, 

, argping that it was hardly likely that 
Mrs Gandhi would use Dhawan as afi 
intermediary. Instead, he suggested, 
the special assistant was simply 
kfee ping^teb s on MrsGandhj’fe con- 

• Another notebook entry, dated' 
February, 1984, reads, “Gianni ring- 
, ’feg, ufr magistrates, etc., etc. In¬ 
terfering in Punjab." Dhawan told 

Dtwwen with »lr| oimphu pospegost 
or«pjrt ; 


,fets of ‘suspicious stuff. For instance, 
.there ii a cryptic reference to the CIA at 
, one place; to Satwant and 'foreign 
money’ at another. And then, of course, 
ttiere’s the word ‘squeamish’, the sub¬ 
ject of the exchange quoted above. 

• Dhawan got the Sikh guards rein¬ 
stated. 

All of this proves to Thakkar’s satisfac¬ 
tion that his ‘finger of suspicion’ points at 
Dhawan. (In later chapters, this becom¬ 
es a ’needle of suspicion’, then ‘a signal 
of suspicion’ and finally a whole ‘wheel of 
suspicion’.) 


Thakkar that the PM had heard that 
iZafl Singh was getting involved fe 
Punjab and had asked hitn to speak fe 
the President about this. Thakkar 
was unconvinced: “It is least likely 
that the late PM would ask a -mere - 
special assistant to speak to the 
President on such a sensitive mat¬ 
ter... The greater possibility is that 
he was spying on the late PM and 
was engaged in carrying tales.”' 

• Also in the note-book is in un¬ 
dated entry which reads: “Indian 
who accompanied tire PM who met 
PM.” 

Dhawan told the commission that 
he could not remember what that 
was about, but perhaps Mrs Gandhi 
had asked him to check on somebody 
who had met her. Concluded. T|iak- 
kar. “It is obvious that his explana¬ 
tion is a very contrived one... It 
appears more likely that he, was 
snooping on the late PM.” 

Thakkar also -Bruges that Mrs 
Gandhi had, in fact, lost faith in 
Dhawan by September 1984- He 
bases this conclusion on a statemerif 
contained in Part 1-A of the final 
report. As Part I-A is yet fe be 
released, there is no way of knowing 
who.madethis statement though Dr 
P.C, Alexander and P. Shiv Shankar 
are gke|y candidates. .;/ • 

-Aceorcfeg to this statement, In- 
{Bra Gandhi felt that Dhawan had 
been involved fe the disnussalaf the 
iH7Tt mfeiatry fe AndhraPradeah 
Chad a played a mjschievous role”) 
and that this had been done,- to 
weaken her'position. Further, she 


spirtcyof "alpbttfeu8 and 
MPs done to Dhawan 
other influential person* .(who) were 
usfeg tte punfeband Aildhra Pradesh 
developments to weaken her. fed- 












B ut why wouki Dhawan do it? What 
could he possibly gain by organising 
the murder of the woman whose power 
he basked in and whose death led to his 
downhill? Well, says Thakkar, he’s not 
sure. Anyway, he claims, "More often 
than not, the motive may not be known 
even to the victim...Also at times the 
motive may be known only to the 
assassin and no one else may have come 
to know what gave birth to the evil 
thought in the mind of the assassin.” 

Despite this little homily, Thakkar. 
does actually suggest a motive, though 
he stops short of saying this in so many 


this charge, he burst into tears.' . 

Wbfle Alexander’s statement to 
the' commission, quoted by Attn 
Shourie in the Indian Express, is not 
inchided m the released version of 
the final report (perhaps, it is ip the 
unrdleased Part ?-A), there (mother • 
evidence to suggest that Mrs Gandhi 
wanted to fife Dhawan. According to 
G.P. Rao, who was special assistant 
to Shiv Shankar, he had been asked if 
he was willing to replace Dhawan in 
1982. Rao refused, but the Thakkar 
Commission found one other officer, 


The spot where Mrs Gandhi wee gunned 
down: victim of • conspiracy? (below) antrlss 
from Ohawan'a diary: Thakkar raad too 
much Into tham 



T. R. Prasad, who agreed that he had 
been consulted about the possibility 
of taking Dhawan’s job. This led 
Thakkar to conclude that "the late ' 
Si had perhaps started mistrusting 1 
Shri.Dbaw&n and hadbeenseriously ; 
considering replacing ton 
the problem with this line of 
argument is that, regardless, of 
Whether otherewere ottered the job 
in ?9$2 of not, Dhawan was sdH Mrs. 
CwM's special assistant, in lffe4. . 
Thakkar had ,ah explanation for this: 
"But then, services of one who has 
worked ip * sensitive post for 20. 
years: plus cannot perhapB be dis- 
pensed. ^it withbui taking consider¬ 
able 'fstjrafcsl risfc" ’ 



words. Firstly, he argues, Dhawan did 
not worship Mrs Gandhi as is commonly 
believed: “Far from being loyal to her, 
he was snooping on her.” Secondly, Mrs 
Gandhi thought of replacing Dhawan in 
1982 and asked P. Shiv Shankar to find a 
replacement. And in September 1984, 
Mrs Gandhi gaVe Dhawan such a firing 
over his role in the dismissal of N.T. 
Rama Rao in Andhra Pradesh that Dha¬ 
wan “broke down and shed tears”. 
According to Thakkar, "she had lost 
trust in Shri Dhawan”. 

Moreover, suggests Thakkar, Dha¬ 
wan might, have been backed by some¬ 
body. And “there are significant indica¬ 
tors warranting the inference that the 
involvement .of a foreign agency cannot 
be ruled out”: . In other words, Thakkar 


thought the CIA was behind it, a conclu¬ 
sion he reached on the basis of reading 
an "airport best-seller" called CIA —77ie 
Honourable Company by Brian 
Freemantle. 'Phe book quotes a CIA 
agent as saying that he approves of 
assassination. This could mean that the 
CIA was involved is this assassination 
and if this is so, then another book called 
India Under Pressure by a Dr Hard- 
grave, commissioned by the US state 
department, becomes crucial. 

In that book, Hardgrave considers 
what would happen if Mrs Gandhi died 
before the elections (due in January 
1985). His answer is that Zail Singh 
would call Pranab Mukherjee to form the 
government. This, Thakkar takes to be 
the CIA view of events. 

There is a clear subtext in all of this: 
R.K. Dhawan, already disloyal to Mrs 
Gandhi, on the verge of being fired, fell 
in with tire CIA and organised her 
murder reckoning that his buddy Zail 
Singh would ask another friend of 
theirs, Pranab Mukherjee. to form the 
government. 

That, suggests Thakkar, takes care of 
the question of motive. 

O f course, none of this is terribly 
convincing. (Though sceptics are 
certain to argue in the weeks ahead that 
it is at least as convincing as the 
evidence that got Kehar Singh hanged.) 
Any good lawyer could rip Thakkar's 
case to shreds and Dhawan has already 
answered most of the charges against 
him (see Siini>ay 26 March — 1 April 
1989). Worse still, the report is boring, 
repetitive, mildly hysterical and written 
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Guarding Mrs Gandhi 





--—--- 

• Thakkar indicts the men who were respoFHUS&fdr her 

security 

T here’s now no doubt that there 
was something scandalously 
wrong with the security apparatus at 
the Prime Minister’s residence at 
Safdarjung Road—after all .Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi was killed by the very men who 
were supposed to protect her. But 
what was wrong? And what should 
have been done? Justice Thakkar’s 
interim report attempts to answer 
these questions. His conclusions: 

• Thakkar’s main point is that Sikhs 
should never have been allowed to 
remain within the security set-up. 

While they were removed on 10 
June, 1984, this order was counter¬ 
manded by Indira Gandhi through 
Dhawan nine days later. Thakkar 
suggests that it was Dhawan who 
wanted the Sikhs back and that he 
made up the story about Mrs Gandhi 
issuing such an order. 

• Both Beant and Satwant were not 
supposed to be at the TMC gate 
(where they shot Mrs Gandhi) on the 
morning of 31 October, 1984. There 
were irregularities in the manner in 
which they changed their duties. 

Thakkar comes down heavily on all 
the officials who permitted this. 

• There had been moves to shift 
both Beant and Satwant out of the 
Prime Minister’s security set-up be¬ 
cause of various reasons (insub¬ 
ordination, unsuitability, etc.), but 
these were not followed up. 

• There was no proper system of 
vetting those who guarded Mrs 
Gandhi. 

• Individuals were lazy and lack¬ 
adaisical. The driver of the ambu¬ 
lance that was to take Mrs Gandhi to 
hospital in the event of an assassina¬ 
tion attempt was nowhere to be 
found. Mrs Gandhi’s personal secur¬ 
ity officer, D. K. Bhatt, had gone off 
on an errand when the assassination 
took place and was not around to 
protect her. 

Thakkar is also critical of the 
behaviour of many senior officers in 
charge of the„PMV.security. Among 
those he indicts .are: 

■ R.N. Kao, then designated secur¬ 
ity adviser to the cabinet secretariat. 

Though Kao chaired the meeting on 
IQ June, 1984, that led to the rede-' 
payment of Sikh guards, his orders 


R.N. Kao: unfairly crltlclaad? 


were countermanded by Mrs Gandhi 
through Dhawan. Thakkar holds Kao 
responsible for not making the Prime 
Minister change her mind: for not 
even raising the issue with her. 

■ S.C. Tandan, then Delhi’s police 
commissioner. As Beant and Sat¬ 
want were Delhi policemen, Thakkar 
says that it was Tandan’s job to have 
vetted them before posting them to 
Safdarjung Road. 

■ S. Ramamurthi, then joint director 
of the Intelligence Bureau. Thakkar 
claims that he should have had'the 
Sikh security guards watched when 
they were off-duty to see if they had 
extremist links. 

■ H.D. Pillai, then an additional 
police commissioner. The Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau wrote to Pillai on 19 
July, 1984, warning him of the dan¬ 
ger posed to the lives of VIPs by 
Sikh security men, but, despite this, 
Pillai did nothing. 

To be fair, many of Thakkar’s 
criticisms are unreasonable. His cen¬ 
tral theme is that Sikhs should not 
have been allowed to guard the- 
Prime Minister. But the fact remains 
that the security bosses came to the 
same conclusion on 10 June, 1984, It 
was Indira Gandhi who reinstated the: 
Sikhs. To argue that, nevertheless,. 
the security chiefs should have coun-, 
termanded her order and that their 
failure to do so makes. them re-, 
sponsible for the assassination is 
more than a little tenuous.As R.N. 
Kao told the commission, inwriti^j:. 
"Once the PM had made up her mind , 

, and taken a decision, 00 . a matter ', 
wjach had political overtones K ' tl)k&, j, 
yftB no scope for j«t$uqdtog%rfo ■£ 
change her mind." -■« 


in a particularly crude form ’of Gujarati 
English. (One instance? whenever Thak¬ 
kar wants to call Dhawan a liar, he says 
his explanation is ’wobbly’.) 

The important question is not ‘Is 
Dhawan guilty?’ (because he clearly 
| 9 isn’t), but ‘Why did Thakkar do it?’. 
'Those who know the judge offer a 
charitable explanation. They say that he 
genuinely believed that Mrs Gandhi was 
Durga and thought he was helping Dur- 
‘ga’s son by getting his enemy into 
j u< trouble. They claim also that the learned 
Justice is even keener on the destabilisa¬ 
tion theory than K.K. Tewari or Kalp- 
nath Rai and lives in fear of the dreaded 
^foreign hand. Even the Fairfax report, 

; which he co-authored with Justice Natar- 
ajan, contained warnings of the evil 
schemes of the dastardly CIA. 

But there are other more uncharitable 
explanations. Thakkar was discovered 
by P. Shiv Shankar who took him to 
Arun Nehru as a suitably tame judge for 
the enquiry. At that stage, Nehru was 
determined to finish off Dhawan (still 
special assistant, to the Prime Minister 
when the commission began Sitting) and* 
saw in the assassination investigation a 
perfect opportunity to do so. It is no 
accident that some of the crucial evi¬ 
dence (such as the allegation that Mrs 
Gandhi tried to replace Dhawan in 1982) 
comes directly from Shiv Shankar. 

It is also clear that Rajiv collaborated 
•fully with this exercise. For instance, 
when Thakkar found a jotting in Dha- 
wan’s notebook that referred to Satwant 
Singh/ foreign money/ BBC, Dhawan 
told him that these referred to conversa¬ 
tions he had with Rajiv Gandhi. He 
claimed that Rajiv (by then, the Prime 
Minister) had asked him to check on 
Satwant’s alleged foreign connections 
and had also referred to some article by 
Mark Tully. But Rajiv told the commis¬ 
sion “that he had no such talk with 
Dhawan”. Thakkar took Rajiv's denial to 
prove that Dhawan was a liar and this 
incident became an important part of the 
case against him. 

Nearly every police officer seems to 
have also fallen in with Thakkar’s view 1 
that Dhawan was guilty and the report 
contains, among its annexures, an angry 
tetter from Dhawan accusing two police¬ 
men, Balakrishna Mehta and G.R. Gup¬ 
ta, of cooking up stories to implicate hirji. 
Even P.C. Alexander, Mrs Gandhi's 
principal private secretary, deems to 
have gone along with this atterrtpt to 
frame Dhawan. A 

Would all the se peopte; have collajjq- 
rated with an effort to-substantiate such 
an obviously absurd hj^hedl&&rapl&tQ 
indulge a paranoid, CfA-fearing old than? 
Obviously not. There’s no getting 
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exerdte- aimed at '(bang an innocent 

timi:' -■.'_ •! ■ ,. . ■ - ■' • ’ '. • ,'. 

I n a sense, there is a poetic irony in the 
situation that Rajiv- Gandhi presently! 
finds himself in. Four years ago, hei 
ganged up with a friend (Arun Nehru) to 
subvert a judicial commission to finish off 
an. enemy- By the tune the result of that 
exercise leaked, friend and enemy had ' 
swapped roles and Rajiv looked quite 
foolish. The lesson ih all this is that if you 
tamper with' the system, it ultimately 
rebounds on you. 

■ Presently, Rajiv is in.the unenviable 
position of having to explain why he kept’ 
the report under wraps for three years.' 
It is clear that Thakkar wanted it to 
remain secret because he thought that 


Arun ftehru (left) with Ohs wan: masterminded the enquiry? 




opportunity to fW«h 

oHphawwi 



hiis labours would be iiSIbwed by thfe 
-fifing of a criminal charge-sheet against 
Dhawan. But what is Rajiv’s excuse? His 
meters evoked that tired old cliche 
about national security but now, it is 
apparent that there are no state secrets 
in Thakkar’s findings. If he felt that he 
was protecting Dhawkn’s reputation, 
then surely he would have been better 
off releasing both the report and the 
results of the subsequent enquiry that 
exonerated Dhawan. That way. his 
mother's special assistant would at least 
have been spared the slanders and 
innuendoes of tlie last three years. 

Perhaps, V.P. Singh said it best: “The 
government held it back on grounds of 
security but it is now evident that 
security was not the main point. Why, 
asked Singh, had it been necessary to 
suspend 64 Opposition MPs whose only 
demand was that file report be tabled? 





ZaH Singh: implicated In tha unrelaaaad 
part of tha report? 

There is also the Thakkar question,. 
Nobody could have been more categor¬ 
ical about Dhawan's guilt than Thakkar 
has been in his report. Yet, according to 
the government’s own statement, l he 
Special Investigating Team (SIT) has 
| concluded that Shri R.K. Dhawan had no 
hand in the conspiracy for (sic) the 
assassination of the then Prime Minister 
and that there is nothing to indicate that 
Shri R-K. Dhawan was, in any way, 
involved in the crime or the conspiracy. 
Moreover, Rajiv has actually rehabili¬ 
tated Dhawan. 

Obviously, Thakkar had got it very 
wrong and this should have been obvious 
by 1987. But in that year, the judge was 
asked by the government to head 
another commission of enquiry—this 
time, into Fairfax. The big question is: 
why choose a judge who has made such 
a mess of one enquiry when there are so 
many others you can appoint? The only 
answer possible is: because lhakkar is 
compliant. It is not an answer that does 
the Rajiv regime much credit. Nor does 
Thakkar’s present position as head ol 
the Law Commission reflect well on the 
government’s ethical standards. 
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SIT and Thdkkar followed widely divergent paths 


F rom the {time Indira Gandhi was 
assassinated, many important 
Indians believed that she had been a 
victim of a conspiracy. But who was 
behind this conspiracy? A Special 
Investigating Team (SIT) was estab¬ 
lished two weeks after the assassina¬ 
tion on 15 November, 1984, to find 
out. Five days later, on 20 Novem¬ 
ber, the Thakkar Commission was 
set up to launch its own enquiry. The 
parallel was with the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy, which 
was investigated by an FBI team and 
by a commission headed by Chief 
Justice-Warren. The FBI team be¬ 
lieved that Lee Harvey Oswald had 
acted alone, a conclusion supported 
by the Warren Commission. 

In India, the SIT and the Thakkar 
Commission have followed widely 
divergent paths. Justice Thakkar had 
no interest in probihg the back¬ 
grounds of the two men who actually 
did the kilting, assumed, on the basis 
of virtually no evidence, that there 
could have been a CIA link, and 
spent all his time crucifying R.K. 


Dhawan whom he sought to involve 
in the conspiracy. 

Home minister Buta Singh ..lias 
now taken the line that Thakkar ,\yas 
meant to perform preliminary invest 
tigations which the SIT would/follow" 
up. This is, of course, nonsense 
because the SIT was established 
before the commission V7as ‘set,up. 
And, in any case, it made its Reports" 
available to Thakkar’s staff. Later, 
the SIT paid no attention to Thak* 

r<. 

Home minister Buta 
Singh claims that 
Thakkar was meant 
to perform 
preliminary 
investigations which 
SIT would follow up. 
This is nonsense 
because SIT was 
established before 
the commission 


f luff's findings, diBhiissed~hiji theories • 
about CIA involvement and. ignored 
Ns portrait of Dhav^ as a ,mister 


ttegov: 

eminent ip Parliament notes: ‘The 
^slT has concluded that .Shri R.K. • 
Dhawan had no hand in the conspir¬ 
acy...and that there is notNng to 
ipdicate that Shri R.K. Dhawan was; 
in any way, involved ip the ertove qr ; : 
-■pte conspiracy." It does not bother, 
to debunk the detailed allegations 
,jnade by Thakkar probably because 
■the SIT never took them very . 
seriously. # 

" -The SIT's concern was with 
/establishing a two-tier conspiracy. 
The first tier involved various Delhi 
police officials and their friends. The 
courts upheld part of this theory 
when they sentenced Satwant Singh 
and Kehar Singh to death. The 
second tier will be part of a new 
charge-sheet and will include Attin- 
der Pal Singh, Simranjeet Singh 
Mann and others who the SIT has 
spent four years investigating. The 
second charge-sheet is bound to be 
controversial, especially now that 
Thakkar’s conclusions have been 
made public. Critics of the SIT could 
well argue that if it regarded the 
evidence against Dhawan as insub¬ 
stantial, then the evidence against 
Mann is even flimsier. 


F or all that, the controversy over the 
Thakkar Commission report hasn’t' 
done the Opposition much good either. 
Whoever leaked the report was after 
much more than just embarrassing Dha¬ 
wan. The general feeling was that Rajiv 
would never have the guts to release the 
report and that his enemies could then 
have a field day by making all kinds of 
pointed references to its likely contents. 
By tabling the report, Rajiv has closed 
that option at a stroke. 

Nor have any of the rumours spread 
by the likes of Anf Mohammad Khan 
been substantiated. One story had it that 
Dhawan had told the commission that he 
had been asked to reinstate the Sikh 
guards by Sonia Gandhi. In fact, there is 
no such reference in the annexures. 

Equally, the government’s own 
claim—leaked to Blitz in 1987—that the 
report indicted Zail Singh has also not 
been substantiated. The closest the 
report comes to a possible reference to 
the Giani is the suggestion that Mrs 
Gandhi “suspected that Dhawan and 
some other influential persons were 



using the Punjab and Andhra Pradesh 
developments to weaken her position. ” 
In the light of other references to Zail 
Singh in Dhawan’s own evidence, this 
could refer to the Giani. But that’s it. 
There are no other references to the 
President's role in any destabilisation 
conspiracy. 

One theory is that much of the masala 
has been left out. Thakkar says that he 
submitted two parts of his final report | 


(Part 1 and Part I-A). According to him, 
“Part I-A is a compilation of the material 
on which the commission has drawn for 
the purposes of the final report." 

It is rumoured that the references to 
Sonia and to Zail Singh are all in Part 
1-A. But the government has released 
only Part 1. Asked the CPI(M)’s Som- 
nath Chatterjee: “Where are the remain¬ 
ing papers of the document? Those must 
contain something which is not palatable 
to the PM. Why are they concealing it 
otherwise?” Others suggested that the 
Indian Express had the complete text of 
the report, but all editor Arun Shourie 
would say was: “Only two volumes of 
the report have been released. Wait and 
see what happens in the next two or 
three days.” 

In the weeks ahead, the Opposition 
will push for a full disclosure. Whether 
or not the government gives in, one 
thing is certain: in the heat of the 
controversy, nobody really cares who 
killed Indira Gandhi. It is now all a game 
of political brinkmanship. 
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An Allwyn refrigerator Is your 
perfect match. Unrivalled in 
technology, features and 
service. Each Allwyn is a life¬ 
long companion. Choose an 
Allwyn and you'll live together. 
Happily ever after. 

Special features • 

* HITACHI designed 
compressor. 

* Roll Bond Freezer for quick 
and efficient cooling. 

* Operating range: 

170-250 volts. No need 
for a voltage stabiliser. 

* Self-draining system 
that defrosts at the 
touch of a button. 

All this backed by a seven 
year warranty and a wide 
sen/ice network. 

Allwyn comes in 165 and 
300 litre singledoor and 
double door models with 
a choice of colours. 
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H.N.Bahuguna 


( 1919 - 1989 ) 


Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna was a 
man who suc¬ 
ceeded in reconcil¬ 
ing two irreconcil- 
ables—the politics 
of commitment and 
the politics of un¬ 
predictability. But 
the image of him 
that lives on after 
his death at 70, of a massive heart attack 
in an American hospital, is a friend of the 
poor and a believer in communal amity— 
someone contemporary Indian politi¬ 
cians have a lot to a learn from. 

As one of Uttar Pradesh’s most effec¬ 
tive chief ministers, Bahuguna won 
admiration and respect. He assumed 
office at a critical juncture, soon after a 
revolt by the state's paramilitary force, 
the Provincial Armed Constabulary 
(PAC). One of his first tasks was to 
remodel the police set-up and defuse the 
crisis. He was an asset to the govern¬ 
ment during periods of communal ten¬ 
sion, is remembered for his anti¬ 
poverty schemes and for using the 
banking system to finance rural develop¬ 
ment. He also set up the hill develop¬ 
ment council in Garhwal. 

At heart, he was always a Congress 
socialist and flourished under the lead¬ 
ership of Indira Gandhi. In 1970. Charan 
Singh charged him with being a "KGB 
agent”. Mrs Gandhi was going through 
her so-called ‘pink phase' then. She had 
nationalised major sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy like coal mines and banks and 
Bahuguna happened to be associated 
withanorganisationcalledThe Friends of 
the Soviet Union. Hence, the allegation. 

In 1969, Mrs Gandhi made him the All 
India Congress Committee (AICC) 
general secretary following the historic 
Congress split. He played a major role in 
making the Indira Congress (then called 
the Congress-R) a powerful political 
force in the early Seventies. Then, after 
the Emergency was lifted, he defected 
to form the Congress for Democracy 
along with Jagjivan Ram and Nandini 
Satpathy, contributing to Mrs Gandhi's 
resounding defeat in the 1977 election. 
He was made a minister in the Janata 
government, but later resigned— 
apparently in protest against the soft line 
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THE REAL EXCITEMENT BEGINS NOW. 

The new Beltek VCR. First with Digital Scanner and Super Still Picture. 


DIGITAL SCANNER 



Beltek G-30 HQT 


Here comes the new Beltek VCR? With more 
advanced features that leave the competition to 
jitter. 

Watch a great picture in greater clarity. Stop even 
the fastest action or watch it in slow motion. And 
enjoy the excitement of distortion-free viewing ... 
a feat that was never possible before. 

Watch the other great feature. The Digital 
Scanner makes programme time-setting a child’s 
play. Simply slide the scanner over the appropriate 
bars on the Programming Sheet, then set with a 
single key press. Your VCR is all set to record 
your favourite programmes. So simple! 

So, why settle for just an ordinary VCR when you 
can experience the Beltek super VCR 
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on the RSS. He sided with Charan Singh 
against Morarji Desai and became fi¬ 
nance minister in the caretaker govern¬ 
ment headed by the former. Eventually, 
Bahuguna fell out with Charan Singh too. 

Then came the decision he regretted 
for the rest of his life. He rejoined the 
Congress(l) in November 1979 as 
secretary general. Sanjay, who hated 
defectors, was against the appointment. 
Bahuguna tried desperately to pressure 
Indira Gandhi to allot a larger number of 
seats to his supporters in the 1980 
election. He believed that his popularity 
would ensure that his supporters won. 
As it turned out, most of his men lost, 
while Indira and Sanjay loyalists won. He 
left the Congress once again. 

It was the Lok Sabha Garhwal byelec¬ 
tion in 1982 that tested his political 
stamina. He took on the entire might of 
the Congess(I) alone -goons and armed 
policemen from neighbouring Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh were sent to the 
constituency to ensure his defeat—but 
emerged triumphant. The polling took 
place amidst unprecedented violence, 
and Bahuguna sought the intervention of 
the then chief election commissioner, 
S.L. Shakdher. This led to the election 
being cancelled. It was held a whole year 
later - and sure enough, Bahuguna 
romped home. 

After forming his own outfit, the 
Democratic Socialist Party, and later 
roping in Raj Narain to create the 
Democratic Socialist Front, he once 
again accepted Charan Singhashisleader. 
'In 1984, Bahuguna was fielded against 
Amitabh Bachchan in the Allahabad 
byelection and was shocked at the 
drubbing he received. Especially since 
Allahabad was a constituency he had 
done a great deal for. The defeat in 
Allahabad did not deter him. After Char¬ 
an Singh's death, he took over -as 
working president of the Lok Dal and 
seemed all set to make a comeback. 

However, he was pitchforked into a 
conflict with Charan Singh’s son, Ajit 
Singh. Bahuguna could never accept 
Singh, as he was both young and politi¬ 
cally inexperienced. Eventually, the Lok 
Dal split into the Lok Dal(A) and the Lok 
Dal(B), with political heavyweights such 
as Mulayam Singh Yadav and Devi Lai 
taking Bahuguna’s side. When the 
Haryana elections were held, Devi Lai 
trounced the Congress(I). As a result, 
the Lok Dal(B) became a rallying point 
for farmers and backward castes. 

But just when the Lok Dal(B) seemed 
set to become a major force in northern 
India, Mulayam Singh Yadav and Devi 
Lai deserted Bahuguna to join the Janata 
Dal under Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 
Bahuguna’s attempts to form the Nation¬ 




(L*f!)IndiraGaneWandCharanSingh:Bahuguna’! (Mow) one-timementora 



Bahuguna possessed 
most of the attributes 
one would expect in a 
national 

leader—intelligence, 
commitment and 
political insight. He 
loved power and 
developed an instinct 
for being on the 
winning side 


al Campaign Committee—a broad front 
of Left-oriented Opposition parties— 
came when one of its partners, the 
CPI(M), began to have doubts about the 
committee's utility. Some senior leaders 
of the CPI(M),particularly those from 
West Bengal, preferred to ally with the 
Janata Dal instead. 

Bahuguna possessed most of the attri¬ 
butes one would expect in a national 
leader—intelligence, commitment and 
political insight. He loved power and 
developed an instinct for being on the 
winning side. This led to his being 
referred to as the 'Natwarlal' of Indian 
politics. It is a pity that he did not enjoy 
enough popular support to pul his politic¬ 
al ability to full use. A man as talented 
and ambitious as him deserved better. 
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The loves of 
Pome 


More tales of lust and power 


F irst, the good news. Pamelia 
Bordes is not a spy or a 
security risk. Or so the Fleet 
Street tabloids that once told 
us that she was a dusky Mata 
Hari now claim. According to the press, 
M15 has checked out her alleged links 
with Ahmed Gadaf A1 Daim, described 
by The Sun as Col Gadaffi's nephew, and 
decided that she's okay. 

Now, the bad news. The scandal is 
not going to go away. Each day, Fleet 
Street turns up new squalid details about 
her sex life. And here in India, squads of 
intrepid hacks have been trailing her 
friends, tracing her mother and pushing 
their Biros into high gear to chum out 


more cover stories and special reports 
about the Bombay/Dqlhi/Jaipur (strikt 
out according to magazine read) girl whc 
rocked Britain and "nearly brought dowr 
the Thatcher government”. 

This is going to be one of those 
stories. So, if you are fed up of the 
amorous adventures of Pamelia, stop 
reading here! 

B ut what a story! As the British 
tabloids looked for dirt on this latest 
scandal, the details they unearthed were 
truly mind-boggling. Did Pamelia really 


The British Parliament; 
(Insst) Pamelia Bordes: 
Mm scandal that refuses 
to go away 
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make Andrew Neil, the brillo pad¬ 
headed editor of the Sunday Times, take 
all his clothes off and jump up and down 
in the same spot because in doing so he 
resembled an orangutan and this, Pamel- 
la thought, was really sexy? Did she 
confess to a 'close friend’ (one of numer¬ 
ous such buddies who sold their stones 
to the rags) that the man she wanted to 
bed was Chancellor Nigel Lawson be¬ 
cause not only was he fat, he was also 
“so ugly”? (Pity Leon Brittain had res¬ 
igned by then.) 

And what about the details our indige¬ 
nous investigative reporters ferreted 
out? Had she really been whipped by her 
mother with a bicycle chain? (Oh no, said 
the matnarch when the hacks found her, 
it had been a dog chain.) Had she been 
one of capsule millionaire Ajit Singh’s 
amours? (Rubbish, said his wife.) Had 
photographer Pablo Bartholomew really 
hidden her passport in an effort to 
prevent her from leaving the country? 
(Pablo wasn’t talking and his pictures 
were on their way to his agent abroad.) 

The stones got stranger. The way 
some Bombay models told it. Pamella 
had swung both ways, choosing girls for 
fun and boys for cash. (“No," says 
Neesha Singh, who shared a room with 
her on a shoot, “she did not seem to be a 
lesbian. ”) The Times of India quoted the 
controversial J. Selhi, the London-based 
businessman who tried to bring Wimpy 
to Delhi, as claiming that Pamella had a 
Chandra Swami link and a possible 
Iran-Contragate connection. (Selhi de¬ 
nied the report and threatened to sue.) 
The Indian Post had her down as one of 
the girlfriends of Ramesh Khanna, the 
debonair proprietor of Bombay’s Holiday 
Inn. Khanna, it seems, even gave her 
free membership of the hotel’s health 
club. (She was never a girlfriend, says 
Khanna. The complimentary mem¬ 
bership was given to her on health/ 
charitable grounds.) 

And so it went. Everybody who knew 
Pamella well wasn’t talking. But every 
single person who had a nodding ac¬ 
quaintance with her was busy making up 
details for the press. In the welter of 
conflicting and contradictory accounts, it 
was difficult to sift fact from fiction. 
Naturally, the press printed it all, 
anyway. 

S ome details, though, are indisput¬ 
able. Pamella's father, Major 
Mohinder Singh Chaudhary, died in the 
1962 war with China when she was only 
two months. (If nothing else, this proves 
that she’s telling the truth when she says 
that she is 27.) She was brought up by 
her mother, Shakuntala Chaudhary, who 
got a gas agency from the army widows 




quota after her husband’s death. Later, 
Mrs Chaudhary got a ’compensatory job’ 
from the Haryana government as a state 
civil service officer. She went on to 
become a magistrate in Haryana and was 
deputed to the Delhi Development Au¬ 
thority (DDA), where she worked as 
joint director, Delhi lotteries. Her other 
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Hie amorous 
adventures of 
Pamella acquire a 
new twist each 
day, with hacks 
trailing her friends 
and pushing their 
Biros into high 
gear to churn out 
more stories 


jobs included vigilance officer, north 
zone, in the Food Corporation of India 
and general manager, Haryana Tourism, 
in Delhi. 

Today, the Chaudharys live in relative 
affluence and Pamella’s brother runs a 
gas agency. After the scandal broke, 
mother and son were untraceable, 
though Shakuntala surfaced briefly to 
disown Pamella in an interview to the 
Press Trust of India. Their two- 
storeyed bungalow in the Delhi middle 
class enclave of Defence Colony has 
been left in the care of servants, who 
disclaim all knowledge of their whereab¬ 
outs. 

Even in the early Seventies though, 
Shakuntala Chaudhary had enough 
money to send Pamella to Lawrence 
School, Sanawar, a second-division pub¬ 
lic school much favoured by Punjabis and 
armed forces parents. (Other alumni: 
Maneka Gandhi and Sunjay Dutt). A 
contemporary of Pamella’s remembers 
her as “an ordinary, almost non-descript j 
girl—not the sort one would notice". 
But, she adds, “even then, there was 
this desperate craving for attention. For 
instance, if we were walking and she fell, 
she was certain to start howling though 
the rest of us would have picked 
ourselves up and got on with it! Sadly 
though, even after doing all this, she 
never got much attention." 

A few years later, in 1975, Shakuntala 
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PAMELLA AS MISS INDIA 



M WE told her shotted no chance,” says 
a friend. But Pamella insisted on 
entering the Miss India contest and 


THE only 
difference the 
Miss India tag 
could have made 
was to raise her 
modelling fees, 
but by then 
Pamella was on 
to bigger things 


won 



ALL she cared about was 
getting to the Miss 
Universe contest in 
Lima. Pamella’s reign as 
Miss India was 
uneventful 



withdrew her daughter from Sanawar 
and shifted her to the more exclusive 
Maharani Gayatri Devi School (MGD) in 
Jaipur, which is (along with Dehra Dun’s 
Welham's) one of India’s top two girls’ 
schools, as a boarder. From all 
accounts, Pamella flowered at MGD. 
Teachers there remember her as being 
good at sport and reasonably good at 
academics. Says one now: “1 taught her 
and just can't believe the things that I 
read about her. She was a well-behaved 
and disciplined girl.” 

This seems to have been the general 
view. In 1979, Pamella’s last year at 
MGD, she even became captain of one 
of the school’s four houses, very much 
an honour within the public school sys¬ 
tem. When she returned to MGD in 
1983 after being crowned Miss India, 
the teachers fawned over her, put her 
up in the school guest house as an 
honoured visitor and gave her the star 
treatment. 

Of course, classmates had a slightly 
more cynical view of Pamella than the 
staff. “She was a nice girl,” says one, 
“but she was always ’fast’. She was 
obsessed with boys and was always 
talking about them. In fact, she had 
many boyfriends in the families of army 
personnel in Jaipur. Most evenings, she 
would slip out of the hostel to meet 
them.” It was an obsession that she 
would put to good use in later years. 


A fter taking her school-leaving exam, 
Pamella went home to Delhi—and 
to Mummy. That was when the prob¬ 
lems began. Pamella joined Delhi’s Lady 
Shriram College (LSR) to do her HA and 
decided that if she got so much male 
attention, she ought to model. This 
meant late nights, more boyfriends and a 
generally wild lifestyle. 

Shakuntala Chaudhary was upset and 
began to ‘discipline’ her daughter. After 
she whipped Pamella with a dog chain 
though, things seemed to have gone too 
far. Mother and daughter stopped 
speaking to each other and Pamella 
moved out. 

It was during that period that Pamella 
became a cover girl for Fashion, a 
monthly brought out by the Hind Pocket 
Books group in the early Kighties. Says 
Poonam Malhotra who edited the maga¬ 
zine: "She was so ordinary. There was 
nothing spectacular about the way she 
spoke, sat or carried herself. She was 
not even particularly good at putting on 
her make-up. I don’t think she had the 
slightest clue in those days that she had 
the potential to become what she is 
today. ” 

Pamella began modelling for Fashion 


before she moved out of home, but was 
always apprehensive about how her 
mother would react. Remembers 
Poonam Malhotra: “We needed her for a 
photo-session urgently. This was just on 
the eve of her exams and she was very 
worried as to what her mother would 



Miss India, there were 
stories about her 


bisexuality. “I know 
for a fact,’' says an 
acquaintance from her 
Bombay days, “that 
she had an affair with 
another female 
model” 


sav. Finally, three ladies from the maga¬ 
zine as well as the photographer had to 
go to her house and convince her mother 
that she would return soon.” 

More daring pictures were a strict 
no no Malhotra recalls how Pamella had 
to pose foi a night-wear fashion spread 
and was reluctant to wear 'baby doll' 
nighties because she feared that her 
mother would object if her legs were 
exposed. “She wanted to wear pyjamas 
instead,” savs Malhotra. 

Once she moved out of home, Pamella 
more than made up for lost time. Says an 
acquaintance,“She was a luri-loving, ebul¬ 
lient person with a rebellious streak. She 
was glamour-struck and loved going to 
Ghungroo (the discotheque at the 
Maurya Sheraton) with people like Sun¬ 
ny Deol and Sunjay I )utt." 

Because she was young and attractive 
and because Delhi is essentially a small 
town, stones about her promiscuity 
soon made the rounds. Some said that 
she was being 'kept' by a Delhi business 
man. And many others believed that she 
was one of a roster of girls maintained by 
a high-profile antique dealer who dou¬ 
bled as a pimp. Such stories, however, 
were impossible to confirm. 
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M ost Delhi models dream of making 
it in Bombay and Pamella was no 
exception. Soon after she landed in the 
Big Mango she got such assignments as 
Nescafe coffee and the Fort Aguada 
Beach Resort. Neesha Singh did both 
assignments with her and has fond 
memories of their time together. “She 
had funny eyes, a funny nose and funny 
features if you looked at them individual¬ 
ly, but altogether the effect was quite 
stunning. ” 

Singh remembers her as being very 
interested in men and adds, “The in¬ 
terest was obviously reciprocated,” but 
even then, there was an element of 
mystery about Pamella. When she 
shared a room with Singh, on a shoot, 
the two got quite pally. Nevertheless, 
the moment Singh brought up "her fami¬ 
ly, Pamella clammed up. "I don't want to 
talk about it " was aU she would say. 

Wilas Bhende, one of Bombay's top 
photographers, remembers her as being 
striking. “She was not stunning looking 
but she knew how to walk and talk with 
supreme confidence. The wildness in 
her looks, her high cheekbones and the 
way she looked at you. If looks could kill. 



W W as she a call-girl ? 
“I don’t think so,” 
says Neesha Singh. 
Agrees a 

friend, “She just liked 
being around rich 
people” 


she could do it. So, 1 am not surprised at 
the way she turned out. There was 
something about he r ” 

For all this, Pamella seemed cynical 
about Bombay. “When I first came 
here, ” she told Beautiful magazine in an 
interview, “I wouldn’t even go out. I 
seemed to be going round in circles. I 
was cheated, taken for a ride. But I 
learned to fend for myself. Now, I am 
not afraid of anybody.” 


Nevertheless, she made some good 
friends. Says a Bombay businessman, 
“She went out with our ward and was at 
our place nearly every evening. But she 
never mentioned her parents. We had 
no idea that she liad been disowned by 
her mother and ill-treated by her 
brother. ” But not everyone thought she 
was beautiful. Continues the business¬ 
man, “I don't think she was much to look 
at. In fact, when she told us that she was 
entering the Miss India contest we tried 
to laugh her out of it. And when she 
went on to win it, we were amazed. But 
she was very ambitious and had her 
heart set on going to tjie Miss Universe 
contest in Lima.” 

The ambition was public knowledge. 
Her dream, she told Beautiful, was “to 
have a house in the south of Spain”. As 
well known was her love of money. "My 
extravagant lifestyle put me in a tight 
position at times,” she said in her 
Beautiful interview, “especially with 
such an uncertain career as modelling. 
There are hazards as far as men are 
concerned. Even if they take me as easy 
game, they are not going to pay my bills 
at the end of the month.” 


THE MAHARANIGAYATRI DEVI YEARS 



WITH a cup at the 
festivities 
following a sports 
day. Pamella is the 
girl In a skirt, 
kneeling 
coquettisMy at the 
extreme right of 
the picture 



AFTER a cultural programme 
organised by the school. 
Pamella is the plain-looking 
girl kneeling on the extreme 
right of the first row 



AT the end of her schooling, Pamella 
(second from right) handed og^Ahe 
flag of O range House (Samlmffjms 
House) to her successor as house 
captain 
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I t was probably inevitable that she 
would fall in with a fast set. She took 
to hanging around at the Holiday Inn on 
Juhu Beach and looking for rich men. 
One of those she tried to become friends 
with was soap-heir Adi Godrej who 
remembers playing squash with her. 
Godrej thought she came on “too 
strong, was too over-friendly” and she 
soon gave him up as a hopeless case. 

But there were plenty of others. One 
of her best huddles during that period 
was an Air-India purser who became her 
confidant. He recalls her telling him: 
“You are the only man who hasn't tried 1 
to paw me." Nevertheless, if she hated 
the men whose idea of hello was a good 
grope, she certainly did not avoid them. 
Remembers the purser, “She had be¬ 
come rather hard and bitter in her 
Holiday Inn days. She was always broke 
and seemed perpetually to be in bad 
health because of a pineapple diet she 
was following. She used to hang around 
businessmen and industrialists all ot 
whom used her mercilessly." 

Was she a call-girl during this period? 
"No,” says Godrej, “I didn’t get that 
impression." Agrees Neesha Singh, “I 
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DURING her school days, 
Pamella was considered tall 
for her age. This picture, 
with her at the centre of the 
back row, demonstrates 
how, as house captain, she 
wasa head taller than her 
contemporaries 



! Adi Godrej 

remembers playing 
squash with her. But 
he thought that she 
was "too 

over-friendly. She 
came on too strong ” 


don’t think so, but look, there's a thin 
line between accepting gifts and favours 
from men to sleep with them and to 
actually demand cash.” Her friend, the 
purser, too, denies that she was a 
prostitute. “Pamella just enjoyed being 
around rich people. She was desperate 
to move into the big league or to start a 
business or something. Being near weal¬ 
thy people, having access to their homes 
was enough for her. She didn't actually 
ask for cash." 

Nobody will talk about the industrial¬ 
ists she did sleep with during that 
period, but at least one high-profile 
tycoon chased her and invited her to the 
swimming pool of his estate in Bombay. 
But, says the purser, nothing happened. 


P amella did have some boyfi lends 
though. The best known of them 
were photographer Pablo Bartholomew 
and actor Sajjid Khan. Neither will talk 
about her now and Sajjid even told 
Sii.ndav on the phone from Jaipur that he 
had never heard of her. 

Sunita Pitambar. the designer whose 
ward Sajjid is, acknowledges the rela¬ 
tionship. “I know she used to go out with 
Sajjid,” she said in London, “but I must 
have seen her barely twice myself. She 
seemed to me a normal girl, but I really 
cannot say anything about her because 1 
never knew her." 

Did she have girlfriends? Even when 
she was Miss India, there were stones 
about her bisexuality. Now, some mod¬ 
els deny absolutely that she had lesbian 
tendencies. Says Neesha Singh: "1 saw 
no evidence of bisexuality, " adding with 
a laugh, “Well, we shared a room and 
she never made a pass at me.” But her 
friend, the purser, concedes that there 
probably was some tnrth in the stories. 
“I know for a fact,” he says, “that she 
had an affair with another model. And 
why shouldn’t she? She had been so 
badly used by men that she probably 


found more pleasure from going to bed 
with a woman." 

Certainly, there was nobody in In¬ 
dia—of either sex—to tie her down to 
the country and when she went off to the 
Miss Universe contest in Lima, she 
made it clear that she was going to seek 
her fortune abroad. 

T here is no real account of what 
Pamella did in New' York, Los 
Angeles or Tokyo—cities where she is 
supposed to have spent time. The story 
picks up again when she surfaced in 
London. She made regular trips to Paris 
too and on one such trip she married 
Dominic Bordes, who the British tab¬ 
loids have described variously as a 
“millionaire businessman” and a “rock 
guitarist". Originally, a wounded Bordes 
told the press that he had been used by 
Pamella who was “obviously very sex¬ 
ually experienced" but clearly did not 
love him. In fact, he said, she just 
announced that she was leaving him out 
of the blue. 

Later, more unsavoury accounts of 
their marriage began to appear Accord¬ 
ing to one version, it was nevei more 
than a marriage of convenience aimed 
solely at ensuring that Pamella was 
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entitled to a French passport. And an 
even less savoury story had it that 
Bordes was a notorious homosexual who 
had agreed to the marriage for a pnce. 

For whatever reason, Pamella began 
to use the name Pamella Bordes in 
London, thus effectively concealuig her 
Indian origins Irom those who merely 
read her name without meeting her. She 
also gave the entire Indian circuit a miss 
in London, though there are persistent 
reports about a Chandra Swami connec¬ 
tion. 

These reports probably originated 
with a story in Rupert Murdoch’s tab¬ 
loid, Today, that linked her with J.S. 
Selhi, a London-based Punjabi business¬ 
man, who is best known in India for his 
partnership with Komesh Bhandan in a 
Wimpy hamburger franchise. According 
to Today, Pamella stormed into the 
offices of Baron Airways, run by Selhi, 
telephoned Chandra Swami and began to 
hurl abuses at him for not paying her 
properly for services rendered on his 
behalf. The Today story was picked up 
by The Times of India and soon Selhi 
was being portrayed as the mediator in a 
dispute between Pamella and Chandra 
Swami. 

Selhi denies all the stones. "I have 
never met Pamella and don't know 
Chandra Swami,” Selhi told Sunday. 
“The whole thing is a joke, a hoax. 
Probably, it is a joke played by some 
cousins of mine based in Delhi who have 
just drawn my name into this affair.” 
Further, he adds, his solicitors are 
considering action against Today and 
The TimesPof India. But why would his 
cousins play such strange jokes? Selhi 
won’t comment. “We are a reputable 
cargo airways company ” is all he will 
say. 


T hat Pamella lived a glamorous life 
in London is now beyond dispute. 
She dated Donald Trelford, the small but 
perfectly formed editor of The Obser¬ 
ver, and had a stormy relationship with 
Andrew Neil, editor of the Sunday 
Times. She stayed at country houses, 
was invited to the best parties and lived 
in a Westminster penthouse reputed to 
cost £ 750,01)0. 

All of this sounds like a more glamor¬ 
ous version of the life she led in 
Bombay. There too, she hung around 
the rich and the powerful (last week, an 
anonymous caller told newspapers in 
Delhi that he had pictures of her with at 
least one Indian editor) and seemed part 
of the jet-set. But while she was clearly 
a good-time girl, no evidence was ever 
produced to suggest that she was actual¬ 
ly a prostitute. 

In England, there appears to be some 
proof. A reporter from the News of the 
World (a sex-obsessed Sunday paper 



U nfortunately, 
there have been no 
spies in Pamella’s 
bed. Attempts to find 
a Libyan connection 
have failed and the 
affair seems set to die 
a slow death 


that is popularly known as the ‘Screws of 
the World’) says he propositioned her 
and was asked to pay £ 500. Somewhat 
confusingly, the paper claims that 
Pamella’s normal rate is £ 1,000. 
(Perhaps, journalists get a 50 per cent 
' ^discount!) 

S; When the story broke, Pamella went 
into hiding and left her friends in a state 
of shock. Also shattered was a London 
stockbroker to whom she had just been 
engaged. She surfaced only to tell The 
■Sunday Sport (which is even sleazier 
than the News of the World) that she 
i wanted £ 1,000,000 for her story, 

( lidding that it would rnakw the Profumo- 
lyeeler sex scandal of the Sixties seem 
like “a teddybears’ picnic”. As nobody 
who knows Pamella believes she talks 
like a tabloid sub-editor, obviously the 
rewrite boys at The Sport went to town 
on the copy. But what was most impor¬ 
tant was that she did not deny that she 
had been a prostitute. That alone 
seemed to suggest that the tabloids had 
got it right for once. 

I t was Pamella’s misfortune that the 
film Scandal on the Profumo-Keeler 
affair was released last month. Scandal 
deals with a call-girl whose affair with a 
minister poses national security prob¬ 
lems because she is also sleeping with a 
Russian spy. When the tabloids realised 
that they had a prostitute who was also a 
House of Commons researcher and, 
therefore, knew lots of MPs, they 
reckoned they were on to a good thing. 

Unfortunately, there have been no 
spies in Pamella’s bed. Attempts to find 
a Libyan connection havefailed and more 
than one newspaper has pointed out that 
while Profumo had been minister for 
war, the closest Pamella got to the 
Cabinet was Colin Movnihan, the sports 
minister. Which self-respecting Libyan 
spy would waste time on a sports 
minister’s secrets? (As The Economist 
noted sardonically: “The government is 
doubtless on red alert for KGB infiltra¬ 
tion of Mr Moymhan’s football identity- 
card system.”) 

Unless the tabloids can come up with 
a real spy soon, the Pamella affair seems 
set to die a slow death. No doubt she will 
emerge from hiding, accompanied by her 
agent, to sell her story to the tabloids 
and, perliaps, there will be a book 
afterwards. And even a film. (“Sonu 
Walia would be a natural to play her," 
says one model cattily.) But unless 
Pamella proves to be shrewder than we 
realise, she has had her moment of 
infamy. It's downhill from now on. 

Olga Taittal Bombay, Shrabanl 

Baku /London, Milap Chand Dandi ml Jaipur 

and Patralekha Chattarjea/New MM 
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The isolation of 
V.P.Singh 

Is the Raja losing his holdpver the Janata Dal? 

’I j yr 

T here was a time when it 7 /aw”. Similar letters were written by 
seemed he didn’t need ..three of his senior colleagues in the 
friends. A man who could be ‘ ’ erstwhile Jan Morcha—Arun Nehru, 
king without courtiers. A Arif Mohammad Khan and V.C. Shukla. 
one-man Opposition force. Singh made out that the reason for 

writing the letter when he did was that 
the Dal was now a formal party with the 
1 ’ announcement of its office-bearers. He 
” stated that "it would be political dishon- 


T here was a time when it 
seemed he didn’t need 
friends. A man who could be' 
king without courtiers. A 
one-man Opposition force. 
When V.F. Singh was expelled from the 
Congress in mid-’87, it was believed that ‘ 
he didn’t require political allies. Dis- 1 
affected Congressmen and the Opposi- ’ 1 
tion were expected to flock to him in 
numbers sufficient to bring down the 
Rajiv Gandhi government. Then, V.P. 
Singh had Prime Minister written all 


over him—and he had the air of a man 


who could become one without so much 


as trying. 

Today, his friends don’t seem to need 


him. rhe Raja is now in danger of being 


isolated within the party he heads—the 
Janata Dal, formed after a painfcl and 


protracted process of negotiation. Fac 
tionalism in the party has never been as 
pronounced as it is now. Personal ambi 
tions of the various Dal leaders never so 


great. And reservations about Singh’s 
leadership never as grave. The man for 


whom the country had once seemed 


small and manageable has begun to find 


his party too large and disunited to 


handle. 


The recognition that he is losing hold 


over the party was perhaps one reason 
why Singh demanded, last fortnight, that 
all MPs and MLAs belonging to the new 
party sign papers declaring " 
members of the Janata 
meant risking 
defection-, lay 
.«V£I . 


esty to refrain from making a categorical 
statement about one’s commitment to 
one’s own party”. If the explanation was 
not completely satisfying, it was because 
the Dal has been a political reality for a 
long while now; its own leaders have 
been saying as much for months. 

W hatever else the Raja’s decision 
was prompted by, it was clearly 
both an attempt to force the party to 
come together and a display of political 
muscle. That he chose to force the issue 
only last fortnight could have to do with 
the fact that the government is unlikely 
to disqualify Dal legislators at this junc¬ 
ture. For one, disqualification could lead 
people to view the Raja and his party- 
men as ‘political martyrs’—a decision 
that could prove very costly with the 
general election less than a year away. 
Moreover, the constitutional amend¬ 
ment which introduced the anti- 
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defection law is now under challenge in 
the Supreme Court. Any Dal legislator 
coujd contest disqualification on the 
ground that the matter is sub judice. 

The Raja's proposal was received 
badly by Ajit Singh and Ins Lok Dal(A) 
faction. Ajit Singh saw "no need” to sign 
such a letter "We had not done so even 
when we merged into the Janata Party, ” 
he said. The general secretary was 
already under pressure from leaders 
within his faction to quit his post when 
V.P. Singh made the proposal. His 
supporters were annoyed about the 
manner in which the Dal’s state presi¬ 
dents were selected—particularly over 
Uttar Pradesh, where Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, a Devi La I follower, was chosen. 

For some time, it appeared as if Ajit 
Singh would be persuaded to refuse 
signing the letter and that the Dal would 
split on the issue. But Ajit Singh was 
reluctant to bring matters to a head- 


entrusted with the task of selecting the 
candidates for the post. “It'isn’t going to 
be easy,” says one of Devi Lai's right- 
hand men. “There is no way he is going 
to be able to please everyone.” 

Although the Raja managed to tide 
over what could have been the Dal’s 
biggest crisis (most Lok Dal-A MPs and 
MLAs have signed), the problems the 
letter episode has created remain to be 
sorted out. There is little doubt that Lok 
Dal(A) leaders such as Rasheed 
Masood, Satpal Singh Yadav and Rajen- 
dra Singh were reluctant signatories.. 
The pressure on Ajit Singh to secure ar 
larger share of the party posts remains. 
And with leaders such as former 
chief minister Ram Naresh Yadav and 
Satyaprakash Malaviya refusing to de¬ 
clare themselves Janata Dal members, it 
will take some doing to overcome the 
resentment that the Raja’s proposal has 
created. *' 






Chandra Shekhar with Devi Lai: |olning hands 

Despite claims that the Devi Lal-Chandra 
Shekhar alliance is only ‘temporary and 
tactical’, the two could attempt to marginalise 
the other factions within the Dal 


largely, it seems, because he feared 
being reduced to a non-entity m national 
politics. What he chose to do was to use 
the Lok Dal(A)’s disaffection over the 
letter issue as a bargaining chip. The 
demand was that the Lok Dal(A) be 
compensated for the appointment of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav as state president 
in Uttar Pradesh. The Ajit Singh faction 
asked that its supporters be appointed to 
the other three state party posts— 
leader of the Opposition, election com¬ 
mittee chairman and secretary general. 
This is jmacceptable to both the Lok 
Dal(B) and the Jan Morcha factions in 
UP and V.P. Singh has now been 


T he resentment, of course, is not 
limited to Uttar Pradesh and the Ajit 
Singh faction. How much it has grown 
was levealed last month during the 
meeting of the Dal’s parliamentary board 
at Haryana Bliavan in Delhi. The two- 
day meeting was held to finalise the 
repeated 1 )’ postponed appointments of 
state presidents. And what ensued 
threatened to split the party's fragile 
unity. 

The Ajit Singh faction objected to the 
appointment of Mulayam Singh Yadav to 
the crucial 1 Ittar Pradesh post. The Lok 
I)al(A) faction believed that its candi¬ 
date—Ram Naresh Yadav—should have 


been selected, given the representation 
it has in the state. After getting over the 
shock, the Ajit Singh faction turned its * 
attention to the appointments for other 
states—particularly, Bihar, where it ex¬ 
pected Ram Saran Dass to sail through. 

But, finally, it was Raghunath Jha - 
backed by both Chandra. Shekhar and 
Devi Lai—who was chosen to head the 
Bihar unit. Ajit Singh's men were livid at 
having been ‘cheated’ in the power¬ 
sharing game and a number of them 
resigned their party posts in protest. 
Ram Naresh Yadav, Tulsi Singh Yadav 
and Upendra Verma quit the parliamen¬ 
tary board, Rasheed Masood resigned 
as the Dal’s general secretary and a 
couple of others from the national execu¬ 
tive. 

The result was a blow to V.P. Singh's 
prestige. Although he didn’t contest 
Mulayam Singh’s appointment, he was in 
favour of having Raghunath Jha as the 
Bihar state president. But the Ajit Singh 
faction is unhappy that he did not come 
out strongly in favour of its candidate. ’ 
All the Raja did was to say that he 
believed that the Bihar post would be 
better manned by someone who was a 
Harijan or from the backward classes. 

Nevertheless, the parliamentary 
board meeting turned out to be the 
stormiest in the Dal’s existence. Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar got involved in a wrangle 
with V.P. Singh over the manner in 
which party posts were distributed, 
leading an angry Raja to threaten to quit 
as party president if those present were 
unhappy with him. He then stormed out 
of the meeting* to taunts from both 
Chandra Shekhar and Devi Lai. The 
Haryana chief minister shouted "bhago, 
bhago" (run, run) as the Raja was 
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A Janata Dal moating: aluslve unity 

leaving and V.P. Singh had to be per¬ 
suaded to come back by Devi Lal's wily 
lieutenant, Sharad Yadav. 

The Raja’s humiliation at the meeting 
was bad enough. (“This is the first time 
that a president was forced to walk out 
of his own party meeting,” said a Dew 
Lai aide.) But the meeting also estab¬ 
lished, with the posts not going tke way 
he wanted, that Singh no longer has the 
kind of grip on the party that he once 
did. Largely, it seemed, because he had 
lost the unstinted support that he re¬ 
ceived from Devi Lai. 

T he discovery at the meeting that 
Devi Lai had struck an alliance with 
Chandra Shekhar must worry the Raja 
no end. Together, they form a powerful 
combine and are capable of marginalising 
the other factions. Both Lai and Shekhar 
loyalists describe the association as a 
"temporary tactical alliance”—an 
arrangement by which Lai lent support 
to Shekhar's candidate Raghunath Jha in 
exchange for his support for Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. They say that the decision 
to back each other’s candidates was 
taken only a day before the parliamen¬ 
tary meeting. And that the man who 
negotiated the bargain was l-al’s one- 
man brains trust—Sharad Yadav. When 
questioned by Sunday, Yadav offered no 
comment but did not deny he was 
instrumental in securing the arrange¬ 
ment. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, 
the alliance may well go beyond the 
combine’s machinations at the par¬ 
liamentary board meeting. Both Lai and 
Shekhar have a common enemy within 
the Dal—Ajit Singh. Shekhar began 


hating Ajit Singh a few months after he 
handed over the reins of the Janata Party 
to him. After negotiating the merger of 
the Lok Dal(A) with the Janata Party—a 
move undertaken solely to check the 
growing importance of R.K. Hegde 
within the Janata—Shekhar nominated 
Ajit Singh as its president. The experi¬ 
enced Janata leader expected Ajit 
Singh—who had returned recently from 
the United States and seemed to have 
no feel for the rough and tumble of 
Indian politics—to be compliant. But 
Devi Lai (right) with V.P. Singh: 
prime ministerial ambitlone 


once Opposition unity moves got under¬ 
way, the ‘gee whiz kid’ got dose to V.P. 
Singh and his friends in the Jan Morcha, 
After Ajit Singh was appointed the Dal's 
secretary general, Shekhar found him¬ 
self being increasingly cut out, especially 
when the former began promoting his 
men within the party. As for Devi Lai, 
he has never disguised his animosity 
towards Ajit Singh ever since the Lok 
Dal split following the death of 
Chaudhary Charan Singh. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that Lai 
and Shekhar would come together over 
the Ajit Singh factor. And despite the 
claims that their alliance was struck only 
a day before the parliamentary board 
meeting, moves to patch up their differ¬ 
ences were made as early as the middle 
of last year. The first meeting between 
the two took place in the first week of. 
August in Chandigarh and the men who 
set this up were the Janata Party's 


The politics of unity 
and consensus may be 
the undoing of V.P. 
Singh. The cost of 
friendship may well be 
political isolation 
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A|K Singh. V.P. Singh and Diwl Lai: achlama Within the Dal ~~ 

Factionalism in the Janata Dal has never been 1 
as pronounced as it is now. Personal ambitions 
of the various Dal leaders never so great. And 
reservations about V.P. Singh’s leadership 
neverasgrave 


irrepressible Subramaniam Swamy and 
Lai's son.Om Prakash Chauthala. Lai 
stopped attacking Shekhar after their 
talk and during the Dal’s steering com¬ 
mittee meeting at Bangalore on 11 
October, the two came a little closer. 
Lai surprised those present by backing 
Chandra Shekhar's friends within the 
Janata Party over how the party should 
be christened. He supported their de¬ 
mand that the word 'Samajwadi’ be 
dropped from the party’s name. 

Out of the Bangalore meeting 
emerged the Dal’s three-man constitu¬ 
tional committee, comprising V.P. 
Singh, Lai and Shekhar. This led to 
greater collaboration between the last 
two. The Dal’s 21 December meeting in 
Sohna brought them even closer. Ajit 
Singh opposed the inclusion of Janata 
Party’s Syed Shahabuddin in the par¬ 
liamentary board. For Chandra Shekhar, 
this was the last straw and he derided to 
do everything to undermine Ajit Singh's 
position in the Dal after this. From then 
on, it was only a matter of time before 
Lai and Shekhar closed ranks. 

M any of V.P. Singh's problems have 
arisen over the distribution of 
party posts. When the Dal’s 22-member 
parliamentary board and 140-member 
national executive were finalised a few 
months ago, the Raja was accused of 
playing favourites and giving in to press¬ 
ure from certain factions. Says the 
Janata Party’s Subramaniam Swamy: 
“He stuffed the national executive with 
40 Jan Morcha members. And he kept 
changing his mind after he had agreed to 
a certain list. For example, he agreed to 
include Indubhai Patel and P.K. Anna 


Patel in the parliamentary board. But 
when the list was published, it didn’t 
have their names." 

Swamy believes that the reason for 
every faction of the Dal being dissatis¬ 
fied with the manner in which posts 
were distributed has to do with V.P. 
Singh's “sneaky style” and his plan to 
ensure that “no one group is sufficiently 
big enough’’. Although this is not a view 
that many members in the Dal would 
agree with, the feeling that the Raja has 
been indecisive is widespread. Says 
Ram Naresh Yadav: “This situation 
would not have arisen if he wasn’t weak 
and cautious and if he wielded his 
authority as a president. The responsi¬ 
bility of running the party with a firm 
hand lies with him after all.” 

Those kinder to liim believe that the 
Raja has alienated his partymen not 
because he is indecisive or scheming but 
due to his belief in intra-party democra¬ 
cy. That he has lost his. way in the 
search for collective decision-making 
and the politics of consensus. “He took 
too many opinions into account, ” admit¬ 
ted one of his Jan Morcha colleagues. “It 
may have been better for him and the 
party if he was more autocratic. ’’ There 
could be some truth in this view. Before 
finalising the names for the parliamen¬ 
tary board and national executive, V.P. 
Singh consulted more than just the 
leaders of the various factions. At least 
six leaders of the Janata Party—includ¬ 
ing Deve Gowda, Chimanbhai Patel, 
R. K. Hegde and Subramaniam Swamy— 
were asked to make their recommenda¬ 
tions. Predictably, every list was diffe¬ 
rent and many of those who found their 
suggestions ignored felt upset and 


slighted. “He should have either not 
asked for lists or asked for them only 
from those who were presidents of the 
various parties,” says Swamy. 

The problems relating to the sharing 
of posts are far from over. At the time of 
going to press, V.P. Singh has still to 
sort out the controversy over the three 
unoccupied posts in Uttar Pradesh. With 
the Ajit Singh faction adamant that it be 
given all three posts and the Janata and 
Jan Morcha factions demanding that they 
be shared equally, any formula of the 
Raja’s is bound to upset one or the 
other. The selection of the state presi¬ 
dent for Rajasthan—which was put off 
due to the row at tlje parliamentary 
board meeting—is also likely to gener¬ 
ate controversy. 

T here was a time when V.P Singh 
was the Opposition’s unanimous 
choice as the next Prime Minister. But 
of late, there seems to be a number of 
contenders for the post. Devi Lai, who 
till a couple of months ago was projecting 
the Raja as the Opposition's prime 
ministerial candidate, now seems to 
want the job for himself. I^ast month, the 
Haryana chief minister claimed that only 
the son of a kisan could become Prime 
Minister and although he later suggested 
that this didn’t rule out the Raja (as his 
father was a farmer), observers were 
convinced that Lai was declaring his 
prime ministerial ambitions. 

The feeling has been strengthened by 
his remarks that the Prime Minister will 
be chosen by the Dal’s parliamentary 
party. Earlier, he gave the impression 

Mulayam Singh: controversial appointment 
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that the issue was already settled in 
favour of V.P. Singh. Lai’s change of 
heart could have to do with the recogni¬ 
tion that he can now—with the help of 
his new ally, Chandra Shekhar—under¬ 
mine the Raja’s hold over the party. Lai 
also knows that as parliamentary board 
chairman, he will be able to largely 
determine how tickets are distributed in 
the next election. A privilege that will 
allow him to choose candidates who are 
favourably disposed to him. 

The Andhra Pradesh chief minister, 
N.T. Rama Rao, is also playing the 
prime ministerial sweepstakes. Rama 
Rao does not have any support outside 
his own state and is banking on a 
coalition government coming to power 
under the umbrella of the National 
Front. As the Front’s chairman, Rama 
Rao hopes to make a bid for the post. 

Another name that has recently crop¬ 
ped up is that of the BJP’s Atal Behan 
Vajpayee. Speculation that the party was 


The Raja's Humiliation 
at the parliamentary 
board meeting was 
bad enough. Built 
also established that 
Singh no longer has a 
firm grip on the party 


S. Yadav: brought Lai and Shakhar together? 




Ram Dhan with V.P. Singh: retaining the Jan Morcha s Identity 


projecting him as a pnme ministerial 
candidate was sparked off by a remark 
made by BJP president L.K. Advam. 
When asked by newsmen whether he 
would accept V. P. Singh as Prime Minis¬ 
ter, he shot back: "Why should we? As 
far as the BJP is concerned, we would 
like to project Vajpayee as Prime Minis¬ 
ter. ” Advani now says that “the press 
played up his reply” and that he was 
"only suggesting that the question of 
accepting V. P. Singh as Prime Minister 
was not germane to the BJP’s present 
political concerns". But there are many 
who believe that the remark was calcu¬ 
lated and was made to assess people's 
reactions to Vajpayee’s candidature. It is 
believed that the party has already 
instructed its district units to start 
gauging reactions. 

Even Chandra Shekhar might throw 
his hat into the ring. At the moment, he 
is playing his cards very cleverly. 
Shekhar is building up a lobby within the 
Dal and has the support of those like 
Indubhai Patel and Deve Gowda, who 
have chosen to remain with the Janata 
Party. Shekhar’s hand will be streng¬ 
thened in the event of his ally Devi Lai 
pulling out of the race. However, what 
he is banking on most of all is his 
acceptability within the Opposition. He 
believes that the 15 years he has spent 
outside government lias made Opposi¬ 
tion members more comfortable with 
him than, say, V.P. Singh, who was a 
Congress minister two years ago. 

W hy did V. P. Singh choose to play 
the politics of unity? Says K.P. 
Unnikrishnan, who pulled his Con- 
gress(S) out of the Dal last year: "He 


lacked the confidence to go on his own 
and that was a very big mistake. The 
truth is that you can only build a party on 
a common ideology and a common 
perspective. You can’t do it on a purely 
negative basis,” 

Perhaps, you can’t. In retrospect. 
V.P. Singh’s attempts to forge a united 
centrist Opposition party can hardly be 
deemed an unqualified success. A sec¬ 
tion of his Jan Morcha decided to retain a 
separate identity under the leadership of 
Ram Dhan. Subramamam Swamy, Deve 
Gowda, Indubhai Patel, Syed Shahabud- 
dm and others have chosen to keep the 
Janata alive. The late H.N. Bahuguna’s 
faction of the Lok Dal(B) pulled out of 
the Dal after it felt that it was being 
sidelined. And the Congress(S) never 
joined. Only the Ajit Singh faction cros¬ 
sed over to a man. And it is now 
extremely unhappy over the distribution 
of patty posts. 

With Devi Lai and Chandra Shekhar 
now striking out on their own, there are 
fears that V.P. Singh may be losing his 
pre-eminence within the Dal. All the 
same, he remains the only Opposition 
leader who commands a nationwide 
appeal and has an undefined but large 
constituency among the middle classes. 
Moreover, he has a reputation for hon¬ 
esty and fair play. But these attributes 
may not amount to much if the factions 
within the Dal remain bent on destroying 
each other. His courtiers now want to 
become kings. The politics of unity may 
be the undoing of the ‘one-man Opposi¬ 
tion force’. And the cost of friendship 
may well be political isolation. ’ 

Mukund Padmanabhan with Rajiv 
Shukla/Atow 0a/M 
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TAMIL. IN Ail U 


The Jayalalitlia mystery 


Why did she write out a resignation letter? After years of melodrama, 
Tamil Nadu politics now has a full-fledged mystery 


I n the celluloid world of Tamil 
Nadu politics, life leaves art a long 
wav behind. The latest blockbus¬ 
ter, however, differs from the 
usual Tamil melodramas: this 
time, Jayalalitlia Jayaiam, the comely 
former ‘companion' of M.G. Kamachan- 
dran and present chief of his AIADMK, 
was the star ol a mystery story. And as 
M. Karunanidhi, the chief minister, in¬ 
sisted that Jayalalitlia had, in fact, retired, 
from politics, the lady did her best to 
portray him as some film villain, intent 
on harassing the damsel in distress. 

Alas, things were not that simple. On 
19 March, the papers printed agency 




reports to the effect that Jayalalitha had 
resigned her membership of the state 
Assembly and given up on politics fore¬ 
ver. This was a shocking announcement 
considering that recent elections had 
suggested that Jayalalitha’s support base 
was actually growing. Why then had the 
lady decided to throw in the towel? 

The mystery deepened after the now 
traditional suicide by ‘a disappointed 
follower’—in this case, some unfortun¬ 
ate Muthuvel, 35, who was so depress¬ 
ed by re|x>rts that his idol was retiring 
that he preceded her to oblivion. It 
turned out that poor Muthuvel had given 
up his life in vain. Jayalalitlia had not 
resigned and nor had she, as Muthuvel 
had heard, been arrested. In fact, she 
was fighting fit, addressing journalists in 
her filmi Tamil and convent school 
English, and denouncing the evil Karu¬ 
nanidhi who, she said, had hatched this 
macabre plot, 

Her supporters took to the streets 
and stopped cars to scribble a defiant 
message on their windscreens: 
‘Puratchi Thalaivi Jayalalitha has not 
resigned. Down with Karunanidhi.” 
Journalists got it in the neck. At Jayala- 


On 19 March, the 
papers printed agency 
reports to the effect 
that Jayalalitha had 
resigned her 
membership of the 
state Assembly 
and given upon 
politics forever 


Jayalalitha: victim of 
a political conaplracy? 


I litha’s Poes Garden residence, 
AIADMK men heckled reporters and 
one journalist was grabbed by a party 
tough who declared: “You had better 
print that Amma is nqt quitting in your 
papers. And let the news come out in big 
bold letters. Don’t you dare act like 
stooges of Karunanidhi.” 

The hostility and anger were appa¬ 
rent, but what had really happened? If 
Jayalalitha had no intention of resigning, 
then why had she sent off a letter of 
resignation to the Speaker of the 
Assembly? 

She had done no such thing, she 
claimed, quaking with righteous indigna* 
tion. Though all the news agencies had 
splashed the news of her resignation, 
not one had bothered to verify the 
report with the lady herself. Nor had 
they prominently featured a denial of the 
story by AIADMK general secretary 
S.D. Somasundaram. 

The press argued that perhaps this 
was a lapse but then, surely, there was 
an authentic letter of resignation lying 
with the Speaker? And since the letter 
was clearly genuine, they believed the 
story that Speaker Tamizhkudimagan 
had received it from Jayalalitha. 

The Jayalalitha camp did not deny that 
the letter—now fast becoming the 
McGuffin of this off-beat Tamil thriller— 
was authentic, but claimed that after the 
lady wrote it on 15 March, she changed 
‘her mind. Jayalalitha’s supporters also 
accepted that the press statement, de¬ 
tailing her reasons for resigning, was 
genuine but said that once again, she had 
since changed her mind. 

Two mysteries remain. Why had 
Jayalalitha intended to resign in the first 
place? And how had this letter reached 
the Speaker if she had since had 
second thoughts? 

The AIADMK was more interested in 
offering its solution to the second mys¬ 
tery. It was all Karunanidhi's fault, 
announced its spokesman. Jayalalitha 
had written the letter and the press 
statement and then sent them off to M. 
Natarajan, one of her aides. Karunanidhi 
found out aboUt the letter and then 
schemed to have it submitted to the 
Speaker. 

Accordingly, a police team raided 










Natarajan’s house, confiscated the docu¬ 
ments, made copies of them, sent the 
originals to the Speaker and de¬ 
spatched the xeroxes to the press. 
During this operation, said an AlADMK 
spokesman, Karunanidhi disconnected 
the telephones of all important Jayalalitha 
aides to immobilise them while he went 
about sabotaging her career. 


THE RESIGNATION DRAMA 


< Was Jayalalitha's resignation drama a conspiracy mounted by Tamil Nadu 

chief minister M. Karunanidhi? Or are Jayalalitha and some of her AlADMK 
associates trying to conceal even more sordid facts by trying to prqject the 
police and the state government as villains? The facts point to a mystery and 
there are only dues, no real answers yet. Consider the events: 


Other details were also offered. 
According to one source, police commis¬ 
sioner F. Dorai personally master¬ 
minded the operation and made sure that 
copies of the letter reached newspaper 
offices in such a manner that nobody had 
any idea of where they came from. 

“Usually, anyone delivering state¬ 
ments to our news desk asks someone 
to sign an acknowledgement slip for the 
record. But, in this case, the motorcyc¬ 
list handed over the press statement at 
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A photocopy of th# 
ssizurts list 


15 MARCH 


Jayalalitha writes a resignation letter 
addressed to the Assembly Speaker and a 
press statement announcing her decision to 
step down as the leader of the Opposition , 
and quit politics. What prompted her to take 
this extreme,step? And if she was keeping 
poor health, as she later told reporters, why 
did she change her mind? 


18 MARCH 


The police raids Jayalalitha’s aide M. 
Natarajan’s house and discovers the two 
documents written by Jayalalitha. What were 
the two documents doing in Natarajan’s 
house? Though Natarajan denies it. 
evidence suggests that he might have had 
serious differences with Jayalalitha. The 
police raided his house on the basis of a 
criminal complaint filed by a local textile 
merchant, P.T. Dhanagopal, who has 
accused Natarajan of forcibly taking away 
the receipt for a Rs 20,000 deposit he had* 
made with the AlADMK. Is Natarajan guilty 
of such an act and did Jayalalitha know 
about it? 


18 MARCH 


How did the documents seized by the police 
find their way to newspaper offices? Who 
delivered them? And why did newspapers 
carry the report without clarifying it with 
Jayalalitha or any of her close aides? 


the gate and vanished. We first thought 
it came from Jayalalitha’s house,but wheri 
we called there, there was no response. 
Later, we got a denial from Somasundar- 
am," the chief of a news agency in the 
city told Sunday. However, despite the 
irregular manner of delivery, jayala¬ 
litha’s statement made the headlines the 
following morning while Somasundar- 
am’s denial was given only secondary 
importance. 

According to another, more fanciful, 
theory, the leak was the result of 
internal squabbles within the Jayalalitha 
camp. A section of AlADMK functionar¬ 
ies and a former AlADMK minister are 
supposed to have mounted a conspiracy 
to dethrone Jayalalitha. The conspirators 


Jayalalitha with 
AlADMK partym«« 


19 MARCH AND AFTER 


AlADMK leaders sug¬ 
gest that Jayalalitha's 
resignation threat was 
aimed at disciplining 
some party leaders. 
However, they do not 
specify who these 
party leaders were. 
Everything points to deep schisms Within 
the AlADMK. 
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chop on Muru@m ? s wrist (delivered 
by die ddugh^ Thir)mvukkarasu) 
anda few shoves* to: set her free. A' ■ 
visibly shaken and Sobbing Jayalalitha ;■ 
was escorted out of the House by 
AIADMK legislators and seen off to a, 
car. 

DMK legislators then made out, . 
that it was they who had sustained 
the injuries. Veerapandi Arumugam 
Sported a blood-stained bandage on 
his head and Durai Murugan display¬ 
ed a bloodied handkerchief. When the 
House reassembled after the Speak¬ 
er had adjourned it for ten minutes, 
Congressmen begafh protesting ' 
against the attack cut Jayalalitha and, 
finally, G.K. Moopanar (who narrow¬ 
ly escaped being hurt in the melee) 
led his men out. Later, the education 
minister. K. Anbazhagan, moved a 
resolution suspending all 28 
AIADMK legislators until 31 March. 

Karunanidhi charged, somewhat 
unconvincingly, that it was Jayalalitha 
who instigated the violence. He said . 
that she had egged on Sengottaiyan 
to come up while he was reading the 
budget and punch him. However, it 
was the DMK which was held re¬ 
sponsible for most of the violence. 
“Some of the DMK legislators and 
ministers have descended to the 
level of beasts," said political satirist 
Cho Ramaswamy. "If Jayalalitha had 
stayed longer in the House, she 
might have been completely dis¬ 
robed, if not raped.” 

Understandably, Murugan’s 
attempt to pull off Jayalalitha’s sari 
was talked about more than the other 
incidents. “It was like the court of 
Duryodhana with the modem Dusha- 
sanas attempting to disrobe her," 

-f said Kumari Anandan, the deputy 
.Header of the CongreSsd) in the 
0 Assembly. Said Jayalalitha, who had 
to be given first aid and was later 
‘Shifted to a private hospital, “If this is . 
3the security for a woman inside the 
Assembly, 1 shudder to imagine the 
fate of the common woman in Tamil , 
Nadu." 

The repercussions of the incident 
are not going to be insignificant for 
the ruling party. And Jayalalitha and 
the AIADMK are bound, to use it to 
make as much political capital as they} 

' can. At the eM of last week* it ’ 
appeared as if Karunanidhi’s DMK 
hadlost whatever political mileage it 
had gamed from embarrassing Jayata- ; 
fitha over her resignation letter. The 
fetl-out of its Whaviour ip the House 
could prove politically disastrous. 


Bedlam and chaos 

—, ■ .■ — — ! «f■—» 

It’s a free-for-all in the Tamil Nadu Assembly 


41 I nprecedented’ is the favourite 

A/newspaper cliche to describe 
ugly proceedings in legislative 
bodies. And although it does not 
adequately capture the madness that 
prevailed in the Tamil Nadu Assem¬ 
bly last week, for once, the express¬ 
ion rings true. Never before has a 
legislature witnessed scenes such as 
those which took place on 25 March. 

The proceedings were expected to 
be stormy but nobody was prepared 
for what transpired. The morning 
was to be devoted to the presenta¬ 
tion of the budget. But before chief 
minister Karunanidhi (who is also 
finance minister) could read out the 
budget, Jayalalitha raised the issue of 
the leakage of her resignation letter. 
After the Speaker, Tamizhkudima- 
gan, disallowed a discussion on the 
matter, Karunanidhi began reading. 


at Jayalalitha. 

Other missiles followed in quick 
succession. Paperweights, mic¬ 
rophones and even the heavy , metal 
bell that lay on the Speaker’s table. 
Two senior AIADMK members—S. 
Thirunavukkarasu and K.S.S.K. 
Ramachandran—rushed to protect 
Jayalalitha. They held up the Speak¬ 
er’s large blotting pad to deflect the 
missiles, while Jayalalitha cowered, 
with her hands protecting her head. 

Soon, other AIADMK men 
reached Jayalafitha’s side and formed 
a protective cordon around her. And 
even though they were, clearly out¬ 
numbered and the missies kept on 
coming, they organised themselves 
to launch a counter-attack. Budget 
books were flung back and one of 
them caught Karunanidhi in the face, 
breaking his reading glasses. 



A dishevelled Jayalalitha being nconcd out oMhc House: brutal attack 


Hardly had the chief minister got 
underway, when an AIADMK legisla¬ 
tor, Sengottaiyan, snatched the 
budgej papers from him and flung 
them in the air. That was all it took 
for the DMK MLAs to go on the 
rampage. The deputy speaker, P. 
Duraiswami, rushed at Sengottaiyan, 
caught him by the collar and punched 
him hard in the stomach. Meanwhile, 
three other DMK members—S. 
Kannappan, Durai Murugan and 
Veerapandi Arumugam—leapt on to 
die central table that separates the 
Treasury from the Opposition with 
an agility that would have embarras¬ 
sed an acrobat. Then, they pro¬ 
ceeded tb hurl copies of the budget 
boykd that were placed on the table 


With the battle becoming even 
uglier, Jayalalitha attempted to leave 
the House. It was here that Hie 
.DMK’s Durai Murugan tried to stoR i 
her and pulled at her sari as if he was 
trying to strip her. By now, Jayala- t 
litha had fallen on the floor and wa^ j 
struggling to get up. It took a hard ! 
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Said Jayalalitha, ‘if 
this is the security 
for a woman inside 
the Assembly, I 
shudder to imagine 
the fate of the 
common woman in 
Tamil Nadu” 
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apparently saw their chance after the 
AIADMK victories in the 11 March 
byelections to the Madurai (East) and 
Marungapuri seats. In both constituen¬ 
cies, the AIADMK candidates sailed 
through with comfortable margins, 
although Jayalalitha, considered the par¬ 
ty’s star vote-catcher, did not campaign. 
This is supposed to have convinced a 
section of the AIADMK’s second-rung 
leadership that Jayalalitha was not 
essential to the party. 

Moreover, Jayalalitha has been fre¬ 
quently unwell of late and has not been 
able to attend the Assembly regularly. 
The anti-Jayalalitha faction, perhaps, 
thought that they could persuade her to 
step down in the House in favour of S. 
Thirunavukkarasu, who is presently the 
deputy leader of the Opposition. Some 
political observers in Madras feel that it 
is this group that is responsible for the 
surreptitious distribution of the docu¬ 
ments. 

Thirunavukkarasu hotly denies such 
machinations within party circles. "It is 
true that to a large extent the present 
two byelection victories were caused by 
the merger of the AIADMK groups and 
the restoration of the familiar 'two 
leaves' symbol of our late MGR. But we 
must also concede that Jayalalitha is a 
very popular leader with the people in 
Tamil Nadu," he says. 

Yet another rumour doing the rounds 
is that it was Jayalalitha's aide, Natara- 
jan, who was responsible for the res¬ 
ignation letter reaching the Speaker. 
Natarajan was supposed to have been 
insulted by Jayalalitha, who allegedly 
threw him and his wife, Shashikala, out 
of the Poes Garden residence where 
thev had been camping. 

W hether true or not, such theories 
and rumours only served to rein¬ 
force the impression that the AIADMK, 
itself and Jayalalitha's relationship with! 
the party are riddled with major prob¬ 
lems. If anybody had planned to spread, 
disinformation to erode Jayalalitha’s cne- j 
dibility, he had succeeded admirably. All 
Jayalalitha and her aides could do was 
issue vociferous denials. | 

Practically every AIADMK big shot! 
was busy denying rumours. Natarajan, 
who was recovering at the government- 
run Royapettah Hospital after a magis¬ 
trate ordered his release on conditional, 
bail, fumed: "1 have no problems with j 
Jayalalitha and she did not ask me to 
leave her house as is being mentioned in 
the DMK government-sponsored 
rumours. The resignation letter and the 
press statement were seized by the 
police from my residence during the raid I 
on 18 March and it was the police I 
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couriers who performed the distribution 
job at the behest of chief minister 
Karunanidhi. ” 

Recounting the events of the Saturday 
he was arrested, Natarajan said the 
police team arrived at his house in 
Bhimasena Gardens at about 2 pm and, 
without allowing him to finish his lunch, 
tried to bundle him into a waiting van. 
Natarajan was told that he would not be 
harmed if he cooperated. Leaving a 
friend—Charles—behind, Natarajan 
went along with the police. Natarajan 
says the police had “no business to 
search my premises in my absence”. 
The police, apparently, felt that they had 
every right and, after scouring his 
house, discovered various documents, 
including the two written by Jayalalitha. 


The operation to 
topple Jayalalitha 
could have been 
carried out without a 
hitch had the police 
Quietly removed the 
' documents without 
mentioning them in 
the seizures Hat 


'WE ' 
MWMSm 
MYSTERY 


But, in doing so, the police left a trail 
that pointed to its complicity in the 
distribution of the seized documents. 

T he operation to topple Jayalalitha 
could have been carried out without 
a hitch had the police not bungled. They 
could have quietly removed the two 
documents concerning Jayalalitha’s res¬ 
ignation without mentioning them in the 
seizures list and then sent copies to the 
media and the Assembly Speaker. But, 


the raiding officer included the two 
documents in the list: item number six 
records that ten copies of a statement of 
Jayalalitha were seized (the press state¬ 
ment) and number seven states that a 
sealed envelope addressed to the Tamil 
Nadu Assembly Speaker was recovered 
(the police opened this to find that it 
contained her resignation letter). 

These two entries in the seizures list 
have blown the lid off the police claim 
that they had nothing to do with Jayala- 
litha’s resignation letter reaching the 
Speaker. “How can the police break a 
sealed cover marked to the Speaker? 
That amounts to breach of privilege,” 
thunders an enraged Thirunavukkarasu. 

But commissioner Dorai had explana¬ 
tions to justify the police’s action. First, 
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Jayalalitha on tha balcony of bar house: reassuring AIADMK supporters 




he said the envelope was not sealed but 
! only stapled. Second, it was not addres¬ 
sed to the Speaker by his name and 
tHete were no markings to denote it was 
confidential or personal. Third, the 
J police has every right to open any 
j envelope or packet recovered during an 
[ investigation if it believes that it contains 
incriminating evidence. "While making a 
search for an explosive, do I refrain 
myself from opening a box lying in a 
corner just because it is addressed to 
the Prime Minister?” Dorai asked. 

With the police unable to deny that 
they had seized the documents that 
subsequently appeared in the press, 
Jayalalitha could claim: “Having failed to 



M. Karunanldhl: bid to defame Jayalalitha? 


defeat us politically, Karunanidhi has 
misused power to commit this political 
chicanery through the police...with the 
malicious intention of isolating me and 
destroying me by tarnishing my political 
image and erasing from the minds of the 
people the growth of the AIADMK and 
our two recent byelection wins.” But 
that she was badly rattled was evident at 
the press conference where she read 
out her prepared statement, disputing 
the newspaper reports. Her usually 
cherubic face looked puffy and pallid, and 
she refused to answer questions from 
newsmen. She pleaded illness and 
looked strained. Before retiring to her 
bedroom, she briefly tant to the bal- 


The law and the lass 

Why the police charged Jayalalitha and her aide 


I t was a 35-year-old textile mer¬ 
chant who precipitated the crisis— 
P.T. Dhanagopal, an AIADMK 
partyman from Salem district. Dha¬ 
nagopal had contributed Rs 20,000 to 
the party fund on 2 December last 
year in the hope that he would be 
given an Assembly seat to contest in 
the January election. Dhanagopal was 
issued a receipt and told that the 
amount would be returned to him if 
he wasn’t selected. And when he 
discovered that he was passed up for 
another party member, he began 
taking steps to get his money back. 

Dhanagopal claims that he visited 
the AIADMK headquarters and 
Jayalalitha's Poes Garden bungalow 
in Madras “some 50 to 60 times 
without success". He was told by the 
party's deputy general secretary, 
S.D. Somasundaram, that the man to 
meet to have his money refunded 
was jayalalitha's aide, M. Natarajan, 
a former deputy director of the 
information and public relations de¬ 
partment. 

On 1 March this year, Dhanagopal 
finally managed to get an appoint¬ 
ment with Natarajan. “As soon as I 
entered his room, Natarajan told his 
men to bolt it,” he recalls. He says 
that Natarajan demanded the deposit 
receipt and when he refused, "whip¬ 
ped out a revolver from his pocket 
and threatened to shoot me down”. 
“He grabbed the receipt from my 
shirt pocket and told his men to 
throw me out of the house. I fled 
after sustaining minor bruises," he 
says. 


Nevertheless, Dhanagopal kept 
trying to get his money back. He 
says he was told by one of Jayala¬ 
litha’s bodyguards that she and 
Natarajan had quarrelled and fallen 
out. For Dhanagopal, an ardent 
admirer of Jayalalitha’s, this was the 
final straw. “I was convinced then 
that Natarajan was cheating Amma 
and that made me go to the police. ” 
Dhanagopal filed a complaint with 
the Madras city police the following 
morning. The police wasted no time. 



PoOct commissioner P. Dorai: actad on 
ttia govarnmant'a Instructions?,. 


The same night it raided Natarajan’s 
house, where, among other things, it 
seized Jayalalitha’s resignation letter. 
Based on Dhanagopal's complaint, 
Natarajan was charged with wrongful 
confinement, extortion, intimidation, 
dacoity and attempt to murder. He 
was arrested along with his assistant, 
a 24-year-old youth called G. Sekhar. 

The speed with which the police 
acted and the fact that they did not 
conduct any preliminary . enquiries 
into the nature of the charges led to 
the suspicion that the arrests were 
politically motivated. The Madras 
police commissioner, P. Dorai, angri¬ 
ly dismisses such allegations and 
claims that the police acted “strictly 
according to the law”. But AIADMK 
partymen weren’t convinced. “Would 
Dorai have arrested Karunanidhi’s 
son or nephew if I filed a complaint 
saying that they had cheated me of 
my money?" the party's deputy lead¬ 
er, S. Thirunavukkarasu, asks. 

The following dayt another crimin¬ 
al complaint was filed with the 
police—once again by an AIADMK 
| member. In part, the complaint was 
■similar. M.S. Sridharan charged that 
Natarajan hadn’t returned the Rs 
j5.70 lakhs he contributed towards 
‘securing a ticket and was threatened 
with murder and beaten up by Natar- 
ajan and. his associates when he 
demanded his money back. Sridharan 
also complained that Jayalalitha hadn’t 
returned the Rs 1 lakh he had 
advanced towards the production of a 
film that she was writing the script 
for. Predictably, the police reg¬ 
istered a case against Jayalalitha, 
Natarajan and jus associates for 
charges ranging from misappropria¬ 
tion to murder. 
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Natarajan, who sought conditional 
bail and got it, has been instructed to 
stay in the temple town of Kanchipur- 
am, near Madras. Initially, Jayaialitha 
wanted to apply for anticipatory bail, 
but later felt that she may gain 
political mileage from being arrested. 
But Dorai says he has no plans to 
arrest her. "She has been charged 
only with cheating and misappropria¬ 
tion. They are not so serious that I 
should arrest her. Moreover, she is 
the leader of the Opposition and so 
cannot vanish just like that," he tokj 
Sunday. 

But the police obviously fear that 
arresting her may create a law and 
order problem. The suspicion that 
Karunanidhi’s DMK government in¬ 
structed the police to act on the 
complaints is strong. The Opposition 
feels that the police has been taking 
Orders from Karunanidhi’s nephew, 
Murasoli Maran, and the state home 
secretary, R, Nagarajan, Whatever 
the truth, the protests that the 
AIADMK has planned throughout the. 
state are bound to be very strident 
after last Saturday’s violence in the 
Assembly. And, the politics of Tamil 
Nadu is likely to remain tempestuous 
for a long time to come. 


M.S. Srldharan deposits money with 
Jayaialitha for party ticket: claiming ha 
wasn't refunded 

cony to wave to her waiting supporters 
below. The crowd roared in approval. 
“Puratchi Thalaivi vaazhga, Karunanidhi 
ozhiga" (Up with our revolutionary lead¬ 
er, down with Karunanidhi), they 
screamed, their fervour making the 
other AIADMK leaders standing in the 
porch feel distinctly uncomfortable. 

Realising that the controversy would 
tarnish the image of the DMK govern¬ 
ment, chief minister Karunanidhi issued 
a note through the state information 


Realising that the 
controversy would 
tarnish the Image of 
the DMK government, 
!, Karunanidhi Issued a 
- ' statement. “It is an 
1 intra-party problem of 
the AIADMK and we 
are not Involve d in any 
manner/* ft said 


THE 

JAYALALiTHA 

MYSTERY 


department to counter Jayalalitha’s 
charges. "It is an intra-party problem of 
the AIADMK and we are not involved in 
any manner, ” the note said. "It is not my 
duty to find out which one among the 
legislators is contemplating quitting and 
forward the resignation letter to the 
Speaker. ” 

Karunanidhi stressed the important 
fact that Jayaialitha had not denied au¬ 
thoring the documents. At her press 
conference, Jayaialitha admitted writing 
her resignation letter and later changing 
her mind. This admission was bad 
enough. Karunanidhi challenged her to 
explain the circumstances which led her 
to take such an extreme step. Defend¬ 
ing the Speaker, the chief minister said 
that instead of accepting her resignation 
outright, the Speaker had behaved unim¬ 
peachably by seeking a clarification from 
Jayaialitha about the authenticity of the 
letter. 

At the same time, Karunanidhi’s 
statement could not exonerate the police 
or explain how the documents myster¬ 
iously reached the media. Most sections 
of the public continued to believe that 
Karunanidhi had instructed the police to 
raid Natarajan’s house. However, the 
chief minister and police chief Dorai both 
claim that they did not seize the original 
resignation letter but only a xeroxed 
copy inside a stapled cover addressed to 
the Speaker. AIADMK treasurer, S. 
Madhavan, pointed out that no police 
officer could be so ignorant as to be 
unable to distinguish between a xeroxed 
copy and an original document. “If it was 
only a xeroxed copy, would he not have 

mentioned that?” he asked. 

« 

B ut why, in the first place, did 
Jayaialitha decide to write a resigna¬ 
tion letter? None of the ALADMK argu¬ 
ments so far explain this mystery satis¬ 
factorily. Why would Jayaialitha want to 
quit now that the party’s prospects have 
brightened following the merger of the 
two AIADMK factions and the recent 
byelection victories? There are only 
theories. No proper answers. 

Most AIADMK leaders believe that 
the resignation letter was just a ploy to 
bring some errant leaders to heel. Thir- 
unavukkarasu says that Jayaialitha might 
have used the resignation letter "just to 
give them shock treatment and bring in 
more discipline in the party”. The ques¬ 
tion then is, who are ‘they’— the face¬ 
less dissidents within the AIADMK? 
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Jayalalitha and the Congressd) 

Karunanidhi’s witch-hunt may push her closer to the party 


T he Congressd) realised the im¬ 
portance of Jayalalitha only after 
the last Tamil Nadu Assembly polls. 
An over-confident Congressd) had 
its nose bloodied in the state polls 
because it underestimated Jayala¬ 
litha’s following and presumed it 
could go it alone against Karuna- 
nidhi's DMK party. With the general 
elections about nine months away, 
Jayalalitha has once again become the 
pivot in the Congressd) plan to 
humble the DMK in the parliamen¬ 
tary battle. 

Karunanidhi is more than aware of 
the Jayalalitha threat and it stands to 
reason that he will do everything to 
destroy her politically. The police 
raid on the residence of her aide, M. 
Natarajan, his arrest, the criminal 
cases against several of Jayalalitha’s 
other associates and friends, and the 
determination of the police to pursue 
the cases suggest that, Karunanidhi 
has no intention of letting up. But in 
doing so, he is only pushing Jayala¬ 
litha closer to the Congressd). 

Jayaialitha’s appeal to President R. 
Venkataraman, through state Gov¬ 
ernor Dr P.C. Alexander last week, 
was somewhat predictable. She was 
clearly signalling for help. But also 
suggesting an alliance. Although 
Governor Alexander and President 
Venkataraman have maintained a 
studied silence since the appeal was 
made on 21 March, Congressd) 
insiders disclose that the party high 
command is considering political in¬ 
tervention. The Congr;ess(I) just 
cannot afford to watch Jayalalitha’s 
annihilation. 

Members of the Congressd) coor¬ 
dination committee on Tamil Nadu— 
Dinesh Singh (Union commerce 
minister), K.R. Narayanan (Union 
minister of state for science and 
technology) and K. N. Singh (AICC-I 
general secretary in charge of the 
state)—met Tamil Nadu party lead¬ 
ers in an attempt to chalk out a 
strategy to respond to Jayalalitha’s 
appeal. Nothing concrete seems to 
have come out of the meeting but 
most Tamil Nadu Congressmen are 
of th? view that their party should 
take t&e initiative to raise the issue of 
the ‘suppression of the Opposition' 
. hi .. . .. 


by the Karunanidhi government. 

Such a move, a section of Tamil 
Nadu Congressmen believes, will 
pave the way for wider understand¬ 
ing with Jayalalitha and the 
AIADMK. Many of the state Con¬ 
gressmen also want the high com¬ 
mand to immediately decide on a 
successor to the present state 
Pradesh Congressd) Committee 
chief, G.K. Moopanar, and also to 
determine their party's future rela¬ 
tionship with the AIADMK. The 
issues have acquired urgency with 
the announcement that elections to 
the municipalities of Madras, Madur¬ 
ai and Coimbatore will be held in 
April. 

The Congressd) high command, 


too, realises that its principal task in 
the Tamil Nadu parliamentary elec¬ 
tions will be to defeat the DMK, 
which is a member of the National 
Front. And this caii be achieved only 
with the help of the AIADMK, which 
has become more formidable now 
that its two factions have merged. In 
the last Assembly polls, the Jayala¬ 
litha faction of the AIADMK had 
‘polled 29.9 per cent of the total votes , 
and the Janaki faction 9.2 per cent. 
Together, the AIADMK vote ex¬ 
ceeded the 33.4 per cent polled by:' 
the DMK. The Congress(I), in cot* 
trast, had polled just 20.2 per cent’df ! 
the total votes. This arithmetic sug¬ 
gests that a Congres«(l)-AlADMK 
alliance would easily trounce the 
DMK in the parliamentary polls. The ■ 
damsel in distress may well find a 
powerful ally in her battle ' against 
Karunanidhi 


Again, there are no clear answers. She 
could have been trying to discipline 
people who were emerging as potential 
rivals or a group that was trying to 
undermine her. 

One senior AIADMK functionary, 
who refused to be named, told Sunday 
that Jayalalitha’s decision was prompted 
by the deep financial crisis her party is 
facing. Janaki Ramachandran had 
apparently grabbed all the money the 
AIADMK had, leaving Jayalalitha to 
raise her own finances. None of her 
senior party leaders or any of the 
former ministers agreed to contribute. 
Disgusted, Jayalalitha is said to have 
decided to quit. 

Other theories claim that she wanted 
to resign to facilitate the return of some 
Janaki faction leaders such as R.M. 
Veerappan and K. Kalimuthu; that she 
was depressed by the fact that Janaki 
would not join the party or give back the 
party’s money and property; that she 
had been deeply hurt by Natarajan whom 
she trusted a lot. All these reasons.* 
however, appear a little too fnvolous, 


considering that Jayalalitha is a woman 
known for her grit and ability to weather 
adversity. Besides, there was her prom¬ 
ise to MGR. She had once said that she 
was sticking on in politics ‘‘only because 
I had made a promise to MGR on his late 
mother Sathya’s photograph that I would 
never quit politics but would carry on his 
good work for the benefit of the poor". 

Oddly enough, Jayalalitha’s own ex¬ 
planation is the simplest and least 
dramatic. She told reporters that she 
“had not been keeping in good health 
since 1987 and so I thought I should quit 
to reduce my workload". But then, if her 
health was indeed in such bad shape, 
why did she change her mind? The 
entire episode is tailor-made for gener¬ 
ating endless speculation. The only cer¬ 
tainty is that it has tripped up Jayalalitha, 
raised doubts about her political dedica¬ 
tion and put the entire AIADMK lead¬ 
ership on the backfoot. 

R. Bhagwan Slngh/Marinm 
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Many state 
Congressmen want 
the high command to 
decide on a successor 
to PCC(I) chief G.K. 
Moopanar and ally 
with the AIADMK for 
the parliamentary 
polls 
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UNCING THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE NEW AMBASSADOR 



The new range of shirts and all-leather shoes from Bata. 
Elegant. Dignified. Not expensive. 

Just rich in style! 

Available only at select Bata stores. 
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No butts 

% A good cigar is more 
than a smoke. Ask Jatin 
Chakrabortv, the former 
PWI) minister of Bengal. 

A debate in the Assem¬ 
bly on an official resolu¬ 
tion asking the Centre to 
ban smoking in public, 
sent the I .eft Front mem¬ 
ber into a puff...oops, 
huff. Brandishing an ex¬ 
pensive cigar, the revolu¬ 
tionary legislator chal¬ 
lenged members to prove 
that smoking led to can¬ 
cer. Then, he proceeded 
to stick his chest out and 
ask how his 56-year-old 
affair with tobacco had 
damaged his health. 
There was more. Chak- 
raborty narrated a tale 
to establish that smoking 




Jatin Chakraborty: nuta about nicotine 

could—believe it or were heard muttering 

not—make marriages that a law banning Chak- 

more interesting. raborty is needed more 

Amused members urgently. 


Azmi’s act 


% Walking to rule? 
Shabana Azmi's 
padayalra from Delhi to 
Meerut has set tongues 
a-wagging. Ostensibly, 
the walk is all about 
promoting communal 
harmony, raising aware¬ 
ness and the like, but 
rumour has it that it is 
another step towards 
getting into politics. 
Apparently, the CPI is 
considering her candida¬ 
ture for a parliamentary 
seat in Uttar Pradesh. 

The rumours could be 
true. Azmi has always 
wanted to be more than 
just a pretty(?) face. She 
has fasted for slum dwel¬ 
lers’ rights, protested 
against Safdar Hashmi’s 
death and never passed 
up an opportunity to 
show she cares. For the 
activist actress, who has 
never quite established 
herself in commercial 
Hindi cinema, politics 
may be the last refuge. 


Stooping to 
conquer 

% Tamil Nadu's super- 
siar Kamalahasan may 
be walking tall but his 
next film will cut him 
down to size. Literally. 

The stocky actor is cast 
as a midget in his 150th 
film —Apoorva 
Sagotharargal. And to 
look the part, he will 
have to perambulate on 
his knees, his legs strap¬ 
ped behind him. lint 
commerical Tamil cine¬ 
ma doesn't allow its 
heroes to be dwarfed. 



Kamalahasan: not short on 
success 

And so, in the same film, 
Kamalahasan will be 
playing a double role — 
the other, a suave and 
debonair character, all of 
5 feet 6 inches or thereab¬ 
outs. 

Th&jitar is determined 
to give his best for the 
film. Another award on 
the way for 'Nayakan'? 
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Bianca J agger: brains and beauty 

The odd couple 

• There may be many 
reasons why a hip, jet¬ 
setting western actress 
would want to visit Cal¬ 
cutta, but could one of 
them be Jyoti Basu? 
Apparently, yes. Bianca 
Jagger, the former first 
lady of rock n roll, was 
in the city last week and 
one of “the main 
reasons" she made the 
trip was to powwow with 
Bengal’s communist 
chief minister. 


illustration Anup Ray 


And chat him up she 
did. Basu and the lady— 
who has now grown out 
of being remembered as 
Mick Jagger's former 
wife—discussed a num¬ 
ber of far-reaching 
issues. Among them, 
West Bengal's achieve¬ 
ments in agrarian re¬ 
form, the similarities be¬ 
tween the communist 
movement in Nicaragua 
and India and the rele¬ 
vance of orthodox Marx¬ 
ism. Whoever said good 
looks preclude intellect? 


Flower child 

• It was roses 
roses all the way. 
And for the CPI’s 
Indrajit Gupta, it 
was a most unex¬ 
pected welcome. 
Getting off the 
Howrah Mail at 
Raipur recently, the 
party’s general 
secretary—the kind 
of man who carries 
his own luggage 
home—was taken 
aback at finding a 
large crowd on the 
platform to receive 
him. When they be¬ 
gan to shower him 
with flowers—most 
of them an 
appropriate pink— 
the good commun¬ 
ist was astonished. 

Delighted too. 
Could his charisma 
have finally been 
noticed? Had the 
people of this back¬ 
ward Madhya 
Pradesh town final¬ 
ly seen the light? 

No such luck. When 


cries of “Vidya 
bhaiya ki /a/" went 
up, the truth 
dawned on an 
embarrassed Gup¬ 
ta. The flower- 
bearers had mis¬ 
taken him for 
another passen¬ 
ger—Vidya Charan 
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Indrajit Gupta: Identity crisis 

Shukla. The Janata 
Dal leader wasn’t 
amused—his men 
had ’wasted’ all the 
flowers on Gupta 
before they found 
him. As for Gupta- 
well, it was fun 
while it lasted, 
wasn’t it? 


What the stars 
foretell 

• One way of fixing a 
politician may be to fix 
his horoscope. Some 
Congressmen in 
Madhya Pradesh have 
been handing out 
horoscopes of chief 
minister Motilal Vora 
to anybody who cares 
to read them. And the 
forecasts reveal that 
there are dark days 
ahead in and after July 
this year. July, of 
course, is when Vora 
will contest the Durg 


seat in a byelection. 

Horoscopes of 
Vora’s arch-rival—the 
former chief minister 
Arjun Singh—are also 

Motilal Vora and (Inaot) 

Arf un Singh: star wars 




available in plenty. 
Ostensibly, the 
planets bode very well 
for him and Singh is 
tipped to return to 
power after July. 

Predictably, there 
have been allegations 
that Singh’s suppor¬ 
ters are distributing 
the horoscopes 
(drawn up by a friendly 
tantrik, the story goes) 
to hurt Vora’s chances 
in the byelection. 
Apparently, in India’s 
poiitical firmament, 
f even the stars can be 
? manipulated. u 









WHY YOU SHOULD BE EXC 

A TYRE YOU’LL NEVE 


The roar of a powerful Formula Car, if you’re next 
to it, is an all-consuming experience. 

You ■ actually feel the roar of engineered Power 
pulsing through the very blood in your veins... and 
the adrenalin excites the senses. 

But to us at MRF, it is a serious, sophisticated, 
hi-speed tyre-test machine. A unique way in which 
to TEST new tyre concepts to build better tyres 
for you. 

At. speeds close to 300 kms per hour, hi-performance 
tyres encounter extreme conditions of heat, tem¬ 
perature, traction and even molecular stablility! To 
MRF R & D personnel it’s an opportunity to test 
various rubber compounds that can withstand these 
extreme conditions. 

That’s why MRF raced forward to be the first in 
India to make a Formula Car tyre. 

* 


To PUSH Rubber and Tyre capability to a real-life 
TEST. To probe for structural stability in ultra 
high - performance conditions. 

And after each Adventure, that brave, solo Formula 
Car driver will pull of his helmet to discuss the 
behaviour of his tyres with on-track MRF R & D 
technologists. 

New knowledge is gained on how Rubber compounds, 
tyre-structure, and technology behave under 
extreme stresses against gravity. 

That knowledge is then translated into better materials 
and processes in the MRF Production-line: to build 
better, safer, hi-performance tyres for your city car. 

Another race. One more Adventure towards new 
levels of tyre-technology. For you. 


MRF TYRES: Flying solo 

to new levels 




Yes. MRF now makes Formula Tyres in India... 

On display here is the high-point in Indian Tyre Technology 
Another First for MRF 

DESIGN HIGHLIGHTS: 
t * Ultra Low Profile 

i Compound Designed to ‘Adhere’ to the track 
ft Slick - No Pattern (more contact - better traction) 

“ Low Weight 
(iPERATIONAL FEATURES 

Wide Contact Patch Along the Axis 
’ High Stability due to Low Side Wall 

• Low Inertia - High Manoeuverability 

ECHN1CAL CHALLENGES IN TYRE DESIGN! 

■ High Speed Structural Stability of Tyre Components 

• Low Weight 

• Absolute Traction 
IZE ‘ 

’ Front Fitment: 9.0/20.0-13 

• Rear Fitment: 14.0/23.0-13 


YPE! 

Pneumatic 

Biasply 

Tubeless 




RED CAPABILITY Upto 300 KMPH ■ 



Tyres with Muscle 


) f technology: for you 
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A view of »h* giant BPA complax showing tha living quarter*; mld-aaa miracle 


T he six-seater helicopter cannot 
take off due to poor visibility. We 
are told to wait in the departure 
area and stand by for follow-up instruc¬ 
tions. But mercifully, unlike Indian Air ; 
lines, the wait is not long. Fifteen 
minutes later we assemble on the tar¬ 
mac of the Juhu helipad of the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission (ONGC). The 
pilot explains the safety regulations, 
life-saving rafts are tied twice round the 
body, and to the whir of giant propellers 
we take off. Across the azure waters, 
the fishing boats follow us all the way 
like insolent dots that refuse to go away. 
Fifteen minutes later the platform 
appears around the bend- -at first like a 
disjointed bit of construction that some¬ 
one forgot to remove from the sea. 
Then the forms appear against the glare 
of the mid-morning sun--the production 
platform and the living quarters sepa¬ 
rated by a bridge. The chopper lunges 

•8 


forward, then drops and lands straight 
on the helipad. The engine is on. Opera¬ 
tion changeover takes three minutes— 
the disembarking passengers run out 
fast—out of the orbit of the revolving 
propellers, and the incoming passengers 
get in. The next stop is ‘Bombay I ligh, 
30 minutes away. 

This is South Bassein’s BFA platform, 
100 km from Bombay, the country’s 
largest offshore gas field. Formally dedi¬ 
cated to the nation by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter on 16 February, the matter-of-fact 
marble plaque in BPA’s awe-inspiring 
computerised control room doesn’t real¬ 
ly explain it all. US $141.5 million, 
14,800 million tonnes of steel, and the 
expertise of Korea’s Hyundai Industries 
(project fabrication), Japan’s Nippon 
Steel (installation), Earl and Wright and 
Engineers India (design) went into the 
commissioning of this complex in March 
1987. Sitting pretty on hydrocarbon 





















BUSINESS 


reserves of 495 million ton¬ 
nes of oil-equivalent of gas, 

ONGC has, according to its 
justifiably proud engineers, 

"entered a new era of tech¬ 
nology for handling sour and 
related process systems” 
with the commissioning of 
the South Bassein BPA plat¬ 
form complex. 

With a current production 
level of four million cubic 
metres of gas per day, the 
development of the South 
Bassein field, planned m 
two phases, is poised for a 
production level of 20 million cubic 
metres a day (10 million cubic metres m 
each phase) when both the phases are 
ready. 

"The process complex has been de¬ 
signed to handle 10 million cubic metres 
per day of sour gas - so called because of 
the presence of hydrogen sulphide in the 
gas.” says an ONGC spokesman. "The 
gas is routed to the shore through a 234 
km-long, 3<i-mch diameter pipeline built 
to meet the stringent requirements of 
high-pressure sour gas transportation 
with a handling capacity of 20 million 
standard cubic metres per dav. The 
pipeline is also a landmark of sorts in the 
history of sub-sea piping. For instance, 
it is not only India’s longest sub-sea 
offshore pipeline, but also one of the 
heaviest and the largest diameter pipe¬ 
lines in the world. At Ilazira. the gas, 
after it is sweetened - that is, after the 
removal of hydrogen sulphide—is made 
ready for transporting along the Hazira- 

(B*low left) Ttw BPA control room-, (below) 
ONGC engineers at the production platform 




The helipad atop the platform: well provided 


Bijapur-Jagdishpur pipeline for supply to 
the fertiliser and power plants en route 
the long pipeline. At Ilazira, Ll’G is also 
extracted from a part of the gas to cater 
to around 30 lakh gas consumers." 

One ot the most modem platforms in 
the burgeoning ONGC offshore family, 
the BPA complex incorporates a number 
ot firsts. It is the fust to separate the 
spacious 125-bed living quarters Irom 
the production plat- 


ONGC fomHy 


form, thus ensur¬ 
ing that the living 
quarters can be Hie BPA 

isolated in the - —— 

event of an acci- COIlipIftX te 

St. 0 p n i a ‘!7r; QMomwmwd 

there are three modem 

compressors for 

boosting the Bom- P”* 1 *** lw * ” 
bay High’s gas the bUTMOItt 
pressure. ' ***mX ' 1 — 

But despite the ONGC foftlH 

massive invest¬ 
ment in such soph¬ 
isticated equip¬ 
ment, the lack of 

downstream demand has dampened 
the spirit of the ONGC team. “South 
Bassein is fortunately a free gas field 
which means that supplies from the field 
can be regulated depending upon the 
downstream consumer requirement. 

But unless newer gas-based indus¬ 
tries—fertiliser and power projects 
are encouraged to come up, ONGC will 
be waiting forever to recover its invest¬ 
ments," says an ONGC spokesman. 

And such consumers seem not to be 
in sight--not immediately anyway. 

There had been promises -London- 
based Swraj Paul, the Tatas, and some 
other business houses had talked of 
fertiliser plants based on IIBJ gas as 
feedstock. Since then Paul has retreated 
and the other plans are still on the 
drawing board. 

Debfani Sinhal South Battein 
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The Menons keep 
their Rs. 6,000 
painting in perfect 
condition... 


but just 4 feet 
above, there’s something 
that could ruin it. 
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CONVERSATION 


Technologically, we are 
fully self-reliant* 

Col. S.P. Wahi talks about ONGC’s role on the energy front 


Padmabhushan S.P. Wahi, chairman, 
ONGC, is a seasoned administrator. He 
accepts the bouquets with pace and 
fields the brickbats with practised fines 
se. In his seven-year stint at the helm of 
ONGC, Wahi has weathered many a 
storm. His admirers point out ONGC's 
list of achievements: two years ago, 
ONGC ranked eleventh in the interna¬ 
tional league table of 1000 profit-making 
companies in 60 countries compiled by 
International Business Week; not surpri¬ 
singly the fund-flush commission has 
emerged as the largest corporate lender 
in recent years. His detractors have a 
long list of charges: of bending back¬ 
wards to accommodate the interests of 
.giant foreign companies and sometimes 
helping Indian businessmen in the pro¬ 
cess; of misguiding the media about 
ONGC's performance; of manoeuvring 
his second extension through his con¬ 
tacts in the corridors of power. Wahi, 
however, is unfazed. Involved in evolv¬ 
ing a long-term strategy for attaining 
self-sufficiency in oil and natural gas, he 
believes this is possible through judi¬ 
cious demand management and a plan¬ 
ned switch-over to alternate sources of 
energy, especially gas. Excerpts from 
his interview: 

Sunday: In your seven years with 
ONGC, are you happy with its 
achievements? 

S.P. Wahi: More than happy.... We 
had made a long-term plan in 1981-82 up 
to the year 2005, and I am satisfied that 
the plan is being implemented in total¬ 
ity—both qualitatively and quantitative¬ 
ly. In terms of production our estimate 
was 65 million tonnes of oil by 2005 and 
35 million tonnes of oil-equivalent of 
gas—but as a result of reserves added in 
the last few years, these have now been 
upgraded to 65 million tonnes of oil and 
55 million tonnes of oil-equivalent of gas. 
Even though oil exploration is a probabi¬ 
listic activity, and is called the greatest 
gamble on earth, we have achieved 
success in line with our plans. That 
shows that in terms of technology up- 
gradation, human resource develop¬ 
ment, modernisation, information tech¬ 
nology, logistics have been provided to 
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enable us to achieve this level of effi¬ 
ciency. 

What would you say are the posi¬ 
tive achievements? 

First and foremost, even though de¬ 
mand for petroleum and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts is increasing at a phenomenal 
rate—we have been able to achieve 
self-reliance of approximately 66 per 
cent today from approximately 33 per 
cent in 1980-81 and that, in my opinion, 
has been a major contribution to meet 
the growing demands of energy. 
Secondly, we have ensured total self- 
reliance in technology. There is no 
country in the world which is totally 
self-sufficient in technology. In certain 
activities, for instance, the Japanese will 
take the lead, in others it will be the 
Americans, but taking a global picture in 
terms of technology we are on a par with 
the best in the world. There are areas, 
for instance, deeper water drilling, in 
which we are perhaps a little behind. But 
when we compare ourselves with China 
we are far ahead in offshore technology. 


“Even though oil 
exploration is a 
probabilistic 
activity, and is 

called the _ 

greatest gamble 
on earth, we have 
achieved success 
in line with our 
plans...We have 
been able to 

achieve _ 

self-reliance of 
approximately 
66 cent today” 


So it is really a relative term depending 
on whom one is comparing oneself with. 

Thirdly, we have given tremendous 
support to the indigenous industry to 
achieve total self-reliance in oil-related 
equipment, materials and services— 
qualitatively this is almost true and today 
we can manufacture sophisticated drill 
ships, jack-up rigs, etc. Quantitatively 
our demand is growing. For example, 
from a modest Rs 6,800 crores spent in 
the Sixth Flan, we are going to spend 
around Rs 10,000 crores in the Seventh 
Plan and we are talking in terms of 
spending more than Rs 20,000 crores in 
the Eighth Flan. We are also providing 
financial support—currently we spend 
over Rs 100 crores a year to provide 
support to indigenous industry. Fourth¬ 
ly, we are providing a major thrust to 
conservation and the efficient use of 
energy, particularly petroleum products, 
and also giving a thrust to the promotion 
of alternative energy sources. 

What are the weaknesses? There 
must be areas that require to be 
strengthened. 

I would not call it weakness—I would 
rather say future thrust areas. One of 
the things we need to do is to disinvest 
certain businesses that we are holding 
today, so that management time is not 
lost in these activities. For example, the 
maintenance of offshore equipment, the 
construction of roads, bridges, build¬ 
ings—this is not our business. These 
activities should be handled by specialist 
agencies. The second aspect, to my 


Col. S.P. Wahi: 
patrolaum auccoas 
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mind, is mure important. We want to 
divide ONGC into smaller subsidiary 
companies so that there is a greater 
I* -us on optimisation of resources and 
also greater accountability. This is at the 
organisational level. At the operational 
level we have further automated opera¬ 
tions in our offices not with the objective 
of reducing manpower but to improve 
quality and speed of decision-making. 

And though we are one of the few 
organisations that have controlled the 
growth of manpower in non-operational 
levels, we feel further optimisation is 
required and we are working towards 
this. Besides,a renewed thrust is needed 
for training of both management and 
professional staff. 

In the technological field we have 
identified certain thrust areas -some of 
these include bio technology, explora¬ 
tion in deeper waters, finding methods 
of direct detection of hydrocarbons, etc. 


(Rs crores) 
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Investment In the capltal-intanslva oil Industry 
has risen tour-fold In a decade 


One of the areas of concern is that 
ONGC’s crude output has stagnated 
for three years at around 30 million 
tonnes, even while demand is rising 
at 8 per cent per annum. This could 
prove costly at a time when the 
balance of payments position is 
headed for a crunch... 

Exploration for oil is a complex busi¬ 
ness and is essentially a game of 
perseverance. The results, unlike the 
manufacturing industries, do not lend 
themselves to a linear input-output rela¬ 
tionship. It is often referred to as input 
deterministic and output probabilistic- It 
is essentially a high-rjpk, possibly high- 
reward industry. In oil exploration no 
one judges on the basis of a one or 
two-year production cycle—the cycle is 
at least 5-10 years. If you take world 
exploration figures, you will find there is 
a major strike every 10-15 years. There 
have been international experiences 


Natural gas comes of age 


Petroleum is being fast replaced as the primary industrial feedstock 


A fter years of dominant centres- 
tage role, petroleum is set to be 
overthrown from the energy canvas. 
All over the world, natural gas is the 
fuel that industry is increasingly turn¬ 
ing to. And India, too, is not un¬ 
touched by this phenomenon. “Gas 
will be one of the significant products 
of the Nineties,” says Col,S.P. Wahi, 
chairman of ONGC. “Natural gas is a 
very effective substitute for oil; for 
naphtha in the fertiliser industry; 
diesel and furnace oil in the industrial 
fuel sector; kerosene and LPG in the 
domestic sector; and furnace oil in 
bower generation." The ONGC chief 
also points out an important but not 
so well known fact: the substantial 
foreign exchange savings from sub¬ 
stituting crude derivatives with natu¬ 
ral gas. "During 1986-88, the coun¬ 
try saved Rs 1,628 crores in foreign 
exchage by substituting natural gas 
in areas where oil products were 
traditionally used,” says Wahi. 

The potential is tremendous, say 
ONGC sources. In the last decade 
(1978-88) the country’s gas reserves 
have grown five-fold to 1,000 billion 
cubic metres. During the Nineties 
they are likely to swell further as is 
already evident from ONGC’s suc¬ 
cess rate in new gas strikes. Large 
reserves of gas have been located at 
western offshore, Tripura, Krishna- 


Godavari basin and smaller ones in 
Rajasthan and the Andamans. With 
this ready build-up in reserves the 
Eighth Plan envisages a production 
of 27.46 billion cubic metres of 
gas—a quantum jump of 31.91 million 
cubic metrescompared to the Seventh 
Plan production. To ensure an 
effective and optimum use of the 
country’s gas resources, the Gas 
Authority of India Ltd (GAIL) was 
set up. And it has set its targets 
high—by the early Nineties GAIL 
expects to tot up a turnover of over 
Rs 3,000 crores and clock impress¬ 
ive profits. But with gas emerging as 
a strong contender to oil, the rumb¬ 
lings of sibling jealousy are already 
evident and rows over rights of gas 
and gas-related business have 
already begun. 

Sometime ago GAIL had made a 
strong claim that ail gas-related busi¬ 
ness of ONGC be transferred to the 
newly-constituted organisation. The 
controversy was further compound¬ 
ed by a directive from the petroleum 
ministry about a year ago informing 
ONGC and Oil India Ltd-—the otter 
oil producing agency—that GAIL 
would have exclusive franchise tot 
transportation, processing and 
marketing of natural gas in the coun¬ 
try. As a first step, instructions were ; 
issued to ONGC to. tpnafer four f 


specific projects to GAIL—the 
Krishna, Godavari and Cauvery basin 
projects; Tripura gas projects, west¬ 
ern onshore excluding the Hazira gas 
processing complex, and the com¬ 
pressed natural gas project. 

It was also indicated, much to 
ONGC’s horror, that later the ba¬ 
lance gas-related assets of ONGC 
and OIL would be transferred to 
GAIL at book value. ONGC prompt¬ 
ly objected to this move. The busi¬ 
ness of gas, they said, could not be 
handed over to GAIL as facilities for 
oil and gas were the same in a well. 

Confronted with much acrimony 
on both sides, the then petroleum 
secretary took the soft option and 
shelved the issue. His successor, 
H.K. Khan, revived the debate and 
Wanted the issue to be discussed by 
the chief executives of the twin 
organisations. However, last month 
the lid—-at least temporarily—has 
once again been put on the volatiles 
issue. The Union minister of state 
for petroleum and natural gas, 
Brahm Dutt, has announced that' 
gas-related business now with 
GNGQ should not be transferred to 
GAIL in the near future; Which , 
(pesos the controversy once more 
moves backHajpe and, the .issues - 
rwniafeunfesolvediiii 
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where years of fruitless efforts have 
been rewarded by a single discovery 
which, in an unbelievably short period, 
has offset the cost-benefit ratio. The 
recent discoveries of oil and gas in the 
Krishna-Godavari offshore is a very 
good example. In this case production 
from just one structure—GS-16 (Rav- 
va)—could recoup the investments 
made in a very short span of time. A 
spate of new oil and gas discoveries—as 
many as 12 to be precise—has been 
made during 1988-89: oil and gas have 
been struck at Daman offshore, Krishna- 
Godavari offshore. Cauvery, Tripura 
and the western region. So there is 
cause for optimism. 

According to ONGC projections, 
crude production will be stepped up 
to 31.61 million tonnes or oil in the 
next financial gear (1969-90). Few 
are optimistic that such targets will 
be met since Bombay High wells 
which accounted for 75 per cent of 
the production, have reached opti¬ 
mum levels. Is there likely to be 
another Bombay High? 

Against a production of 31.6 million 
tonnes in the terminal year of the 
Seventh l’lan, a target of 45 million 
tonnes has been set for 1994-95, the 
terminal year of the Eighth Flan. But 
there is one important point—whereas 
during the Sixth Flan, 70 per cent of the 
production was contributed by Bombay 
High and the balance from other fields, 
during the Eighth Flan the trend will be 
reversed and over 65 per cent of the 
production will be from fields other than' 
Bombay High. Not only this, the entire 
production increase from offshore would 
be from fields other than Bombay Hijfh. 
Drilling efforts in Krishna-Godavari, 
Cauvery, Gandhar and Dahej have been 
successful. A production potential of 1.4 
million tonnes is expected to be achieved 
from Gandhar by the end of the Seventh 
Flan, and Cauvery Basin is expected to 
reach a production potential of 0.2 
million tonnes by end 1989-90. And 
these will be stepped up in the next few 
years. It is also pertinent here to 
mention that big oil strikes are rare, but 
as long as it is economical,the cumulative 
production from a number of small wells 
can also yield the same result. This has 
been the experience of Argentina. 

Against this backdrop, is self- 
sufficiency, then, a distant dream? 

The country continues to be a net 
importer of oil because of the increasing 
demand in transport, fertilisers, pet¬ 
rochemicals, domestic and agricultural 
sectors. Besides, oil is used as a swing 
fuel—a shock absorber for coping with 
the requirements of the agricultural and 
industrial sectors whenever there is a 



The BPA platform: (Inset) India's 
rising oil and gas output 
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shortfall in coal-based ther¬ 
mal power or hydroelectric 
generation because of a fai¬ 
lure of the monsoons. Long¬ 
term demand forecasts have 
been made by various agen¬ 
cies but these projections do 
not take into account the 
possibility of energy-saving 
through effective con¬ 
servation measures, the introduction of 
energy-efficient equipment and the 
switch-over to alternate sources of 
energy, particularly gas. One estimate 
indicates that the demand for oil by the 
year 2004-05 will be 97 million tonnes. 
However, by substituting gas for oil, a 
saving of 31 -32 per cent can be effected. 
Another 20-25 per cent saving can be 
effected by implementing effective con¬ 
servation measures. Through such 
effective demand management—inter¬ 
fuel substitution—the net demand for oil 
by the year 2004-05 can be pegged at 75 
million tonnes. Against this, the ex¬ 
pected indigenous crude oil production is 
estimated at 77 million tonnes—65 mil¬ 
lion tonnes produced by ONGC and 12 


In the last decade the 
country's gas 
r eserves have grown 
five-fold to 1.000 
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billion cubic metres. 
During the Nineties 
they are likely to swell 
further from ONGC’s 


new gas strikes 


million tonnes by Oil India. As these 
figures indicate, self-sufficiency is there¬ 
fore a relative exercise and a long-term 
integrated energy policy should enable 
us to achieve this objective. 

It is said that one of your dreams 
is the setting up of a Rs 30,000-crore 
super-giant holding company? Will 
this ever come about? 

All over the world there are several 
such mega companies—for example. 
ENI of Italy and Petranuna of Indonesia. 
These are integrated companies doing 
everything from exploration to refining, 
marketing petrochemicals and a host of 
oil and gas-related activities. 'Today in 
India we have several public sector 
companies for oil refining and marketing, 
two for oil exploration and one for 
transporting and processing natural gas. 
'To ensure optimum utilisation of re¬ 
sources and to coordinate these activi¬ 
ties, all these organisations should be 
under the umbrella of one holding com¬ 
pany. It may not be possible to make a 
drastic change at one go, but a gradual 
change-over can be thought of if the 
others agree. 

Won’t this create another bout of 
controversy? ONGC always seems 
to be embroiled in one controversy 
or the other. 

(Laughs) A lot of these things we read 
about in the newspapers. No, we don’t 
want to get into any controversies. 

Interviewed by Debjanl Sinha 
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REAL ESTATE 


Far from the madding 
crowd 

Buying high-priced farmland around the capital is the latest 
fad among Delhi's newly-rich 


T oday ‘Malboro Heights’ is nothing 
hut a 100-acre stretch of barren 
land, 50 kin south of New Delhi. But in a 
couple of years, this could become a 
centre of luxurious living with plush 
cottages, clubhouses and all the para¬ 
phernalia of the well-to-do—a golf 
course, swimming pool, health club, 
squash courts and facilities for hang¬ 
gliding. 

New Delhi's nouveau riche are moving 
out to places far away from the city, 
touching off a real estate boom of a 
different kind—in high-priced farmland. 
And real estate developers are crowding 
each other out to satisfy the demand. 
Every day, Delhi newspapers carry 
advertisements touting "exclusive farm¬ 
land”. Be it the Prestigious Developed 
Farms’ offered by Upvan Developers, 
‘Super Exclusive Farm from Super 
Farms or Malboro Heights' pushed by 
Silverhne Holdings (P) Ltd, any develop¬ 
er with a sliver of farmland to sell is 
queueing up in the marketplace. 

Silverhne Holdings started booking 
plots even before its scheme’s formal 
launch on 3 March. Sunil Khosla, a 
senior marketing executive with the 




New Delhi-based company, is confident 
enough of its success to line up more 
such schemes within the next few 
months. (Malboro Heights is offering 
300 acres of farmland at Rs 3.5 lakhs an 
acre, off the Delhi-Jaipur Highway.) 

Says Khosla: "We're looking for good 
clientele, not simply anyone who has a 
potful of money. We're even choosy 
about who we give the plots to. ’’ Even 
as he espouses the exclusive features of 
his company's offering, a lady in garish 
designer clothes, sunglasses and heavy 
make-up breezes in imperiously, bel¬ 
ligerently demands attention and leaves 
moments later—clutching the com¬ 
pany’s publicity brochures. Says Khosla: 
“The trend could also be catching on 
merely because it’s fashionable.” 

The price range—upwards of Rs 2.5 
lakhs per acre—is hardly a deterrent for 
the land-starved newly-rich in New De¬ 
lhi. Here, it’s easier to gather political 
connections and Mercedes Benzes than 
prime real estate; an acre of land in the 
city’s swank Prithviraj Road and South- 
end localities can easily cost Rs 4 crores; 
even a badly constructed apartment at 
the other end of the spectrum, dished 
out periodically by the Delhi Develop- 
Advertlsefnenti touting exclusive farmland: 
now raal eatata boom —- 
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ment Authority fetches upwards of Rs 3 
lakhs. Says Shoukat Rai Malhotra, man¬ 
aging director of Technology Parks Ltd 
(TPL), a New Delhi firm of real estate 
developers: "It’s basically a nouveau 
riche phenomenon. They look at fancy 
houses and bungalows in Delhi, but they 
can’t afford them. So they look for it 
where the land is cheaper.” That’s 
outside Delhi, across the border in 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh. Silverline’s 
Khosla endorses this view. Says he: “If 
you find anything decent for three-and-a- 
hatf lakhs in Delhi, let me know. I want 
to buy it.” 

A t SVS Developers Pvt. Ltd—a real 
estate brokerage Company—Sunil 
Awasthi is flogging ‘Super Farms,’ lo¬ 
cated 70 km away from central Delhi, 
again off the highway to Jaipur. He has a 
strip of Saridon prominently displayed on 
his desk, but hardly has reason for a 
headache—business is brisk. Seventy- 
five per cent of the 100 farms, selling for 
Rs 2.5 lakhs an acre, are already sold 
out. “The rest will be sold out by the end 
of March,” declares a confident Awasthi. 

All this money, just for the land and 
the bare minimum as extra: fencing with 
a gate, and a metalled road leading to the 
plot. (Most farmland offers rarely go 
beyond this.) Says Awasthi: "We have 
enquiries from all kinds - of people: 
businessmen, individual real estate de¬ 
velopers, retired people with large pro¬ 
vident fund incomes. ” It certainly makes 
good sense for the buyers, as the price 
of farmland—even away from Delhi—is 
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Farmland Territory ! 



Th# highly-pric«d farmlands ara mainly avallabla In a radius of about BO km around Dalhl'a 
bordar with UP and Haryana 


appreciating by anything between 50 to 
100 per cent every year. 

Less than 2 km away from SVS— 
across Connaught Place—Upvan De¬ 
velopers' A.K. Jain is equally smug. His 
company is at present offering 42 farm 
plots—adjacent to Super Farms—at Rs 
3.5 lakhs an acre. According to Jain, the 
plots will sell out by the end of March. 
From May, the company will offer 
another set at Rs 4 lakhs an acre, and 
will increase the cost by Rs 50,000 with 
the July offering. By the end of 1989, his 
company will be quoting Rs 5 lakhs for 
every new acre. (Upvan offers just a 
fraction more than the bare-bones Super 
Farms deal: electric connections and a 
water-pumping set in addition to fenc¬ 
ing. ) The proposed price increase won’t 
stop buyers from lining up, says Jain. 

Most of the farmlands up for sale are 
50 km or more from Delhi, concentrated 
around the Sohna-Palwal area in 
Haryana. The farmland within Delhi, in 
the Mehrauli area, have either been 
bought up or are available only at 
fantastic prices: from Rs 15 lakhs to a 
maximum of Rs 40 lakhs, which only the 
very rich can afford. Prices below a lakh 
of rupees are equally hard to come by. 
Says SVS’s Awasthi: “To get farmland 
for Rs 50,000, you have to go at least a 
100 km away from Delhi.” The other 
areas of farmland activity are centred 
around Faridabad—a half-hour drive 
south of Delhi—in Haryana, and 
peripheries of the NOIDA industrial 
zone in Uttar Pradesh. 

Social gloss and a constant hunger for 
land aren’t the only reasons behind the 
rush for farmland, say developers. The 
congestion in New Delhi—and an urge 
to escape from the noise and pollution 
that this city is famous for—is an 
important factor. A major attraction 
could also be that these far-flung farm¬ 
lands are beyond the jurisdiction of any 
municipal authqrity. That means unli¬ 
mited ground coverage while building. 

T he demand for farmland has had a 
simple and interesting fallout on the 
pattern of pricing. Says TPL’s Malhotra: 
“A Delhi person goes to Gurgaon (27 km 
south-west of New Delhi, in Haryana) 
and offers a farmer Rs 4 lakhs for a 
one-acre plot The Gurgaon farmer has 
never seen so much money—so he 
sells, moves further away, and buys a 
plot of land, at say, Rs 2 lakhs." The 
second fanner hasn't seen so much 
money either, so he sells in turn, moves 
still further away and buys a plot for Rs 
50,000, still retaining a Rs 1.5-lakh 
profit. The effect moves down the line, 
radiating in a rough circle away from 
New Delhi. “This is the current trend,” 
says Malhotra, “farmland prices are 


going up all around Delhi.” He adds, 
"Soon, with the demand for rural land, 
we’ll hardly have any agricultural land 
left near Delhi. 1 won’t be surprised if in 


Social gloss and a 
constant hunger for 
land aren’t the only 
reasohs behind the 
rush for farmland. The 
congestion in Delhi 
and the urge to 
escape from the noise 
and pollution are 
important factors too 


five years we have a situation when 
vegetables won’t be available and milk 
might cost Rs 20 a litre as it would have 
to be trucked in. There will be nothing 
available nearby." 

There could be a mild hitch in the 
now-flourishing business, however, 
which could force the prices up higher 
still. It is getting increasingly difficult to 
procure farmland for city folk, despite 
good offers. The reason: smarter tillers 
of the land. Says Awasthi: “If we go 
from Delhi to negotiate with the far¬ 
mers, they don’t accept our offer 
straightaway. They always want more 
money. They have become very clever 
now. ” With this new-found realisation on 
the farmer’s part—somewhat inevitable 
in retrospect—land prices will keep 
rising, and buyers, always hungry for 
more, will help spread the high-priced 
real estate net wider and wider. As it 
appears now, there’s no stopping it. 
Suttoep diakravartt/Mew (MM 
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petrochemicals 


SPIC outguns Reliance 


A. C. Muthiah is picked as the private sector partner in the 
Madras Aromatics Project 


T he Rs 840-crore joint sector Madras 
Aromatics Project, recently christ¬ 
ened as the National Aromatics and 
Petrochemicals Corporation (NAPCO), 
is the big one that got away from the 
Ambanis. The winner, perhaps by a 
short head, in the three-horse race for 
being picked as the private sector part¬ 
ner of the public sector Madras Refiner¬ 
ies Limited (MRL) for the project was 
A.C. Muthiah, chief executive of the fast 
diversifying Southern Petrochemicals 
Industries Corporation (SPIC). The 
third contender was the J. K. Singhania 
group. 

Dhirubhai Ambani, known to have the 
support of many powerful courtiers in 
Delhi, did not have his way on this 
occasion. Mutliiah’s godfathers in South 
and North Block—one among them 
being S. Venkitaramanan, former fi- 
A.C. Muthiah: challenging Ambani 



nance secretary and now economic 
adviser to the Prime Minister—proved 
to be more effective. Once the project 
goes on stream, MRL and Muthiah will 
become the biggest competitors to the 
Ambanis in the manufacture of purified 
terephthahc acid (I*TA), the raw mate¬ 
rial for making polyester fibre and yam. 

The memorandum of understanding 
(MOU) to set up the biggest-ever joint 
sector unit in Tamil Nadu was signed by 
MRL and SPIC in November 1988. 
Having warded off two powerful com¬ 
petitors, Muthiah, along with V.R. 
Deenadayalu, chairman and managing 
director pf MRL, is determined to 
complete the project in the quickest 
possible time. Within three months of 
signing the MOU, the joint venture 
partners have moved apace with the 
preparation of the detailed project re- 
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V.R. Deertadayalu: confidant 

port (DPR). Alongside, NAPCO, the 
new company that will execute the 
project, has been formed. 

MRL received the letter of intent for 
the aromatics project in February 1987. 
It took a year and nine months to finally 
decide on the partner from the private 
sector. With three powerful private 
sector tycoons in the fray, the delayed 
decision was only to be expected. 

For Toyo Engineering, the Japanese 
giant in petrochemicals, it is one more 
success in India. Of the eight companies 
shortlisted for preparing the DPR, five 
had put in bids: Japanese Gas Corpora¬ 
tion, Toyo, Lummus of the US, Krupp 
Hoppers of Germany, and the public 
sector Engineers India Ltd. Toyo, which 
has been awarded the Rs 2.7-crore 
contract, has committed itself to deliver¬ 
ing the DPR within six months, that is, 
in early September. 

Aromatics is the technical name for 
chemicals derived from petroleum pro¬ 
ducts. NAPCO will produce 30,000 ton¬ 
nes of benzene, 30,000 tonnes of 
orthoxylene, 105,000 tonnes of para- 
xylene and 150,000 tonnes of PTA. The 
first three products will use naphtha, 
produced in plenty by MRL, as the main 
raw material, while PTA will be pro¬ 
duced through captive consumption of 
paraxylene. 

According to an MRL spokesman, 
"the products will form vital intermedi¬ 
ates for the manufacture of synthetic 
fibres, moulded household articles and 
high-quality films and plasticisers”. Ab¬ 
out 20,000 people are expected to get 
direct and indirect jobs from the project 
and the downstream and ancillary indus¬ 
tries. 

Even as the DPR is being prepared, 
MRL and SPIC are working out the 
financing pattern.* NAPCO has been 
allowed a debt-equity ratio of 4:1, which 
means that the Rs 840-crore project will 
have an equity of Rs 168 crores. Of this 







amount, MRL and SPIC will each put in 
26 per cent, and the rest will be offered 
to the public. A little over Rs 230 crores 
has to be raised in foreign exchange. 

Madras Refineries chairman Deena- 
payalu expects the "second-stage clear¬ 
ance”—decision on the contractor to 
execute the project and the financing 
pattern—from the government by early 
next year. “The project will be ready for 
commercial production within 30 months 
of getting the final clearance, which 
means that we will be on-stream in 
mid-1992, ” he says. 

The project cost of Rs 840 crores has 
been worked out on the basis of current 
estimates. Bankers and financial experts 
in Madras fear that by the time the 
project goes on-stream the cost may 
escalate upwards of Rs 1P00 crores. 
Deenadayalu, however, is more optimis¬ 
tic. "We expect to keep within the 
projected cost. We have given ourselves 


some leeway while preparing the esti¬ 
mates,” he says. 

What if the second-stage clearance is 
slow to come through? Deenadayalu is 
confident that NAPCO will be able to 
approach the government with detailed 
proposals for the second-stage clearance 
by November this year. And he hopes 
that Delhi will not delay its decision. 
(Here, of course, Muthiah’s clout should 
help) After that it should be plain 
sailing. Says Deenadayalu "Reliance put 
up their PTA plant in 20 months. I don’t 
see why we should take more than 30 
months once construction starts in right 
earnest.” Muthiah, too, will be pushing 
hard. He is already the main competitor 
to Reliance with regard to linear alkyl 
benzene (LAB), the main raw material 
for detergents. He would like to take on 
Reliance in the field of PTA,too. And, 
the sooner the better, 
ft. VIJayaraghavan/MatinM 
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Cars, horses and now, , 
planes t 

Liquor millionaire Vijay Mallya buys a new toy 

] poration of India (ICICI) last month. 
According to informed sources, ICICI 
( has already entered into an agreement 

with the UB-owned McDowell and Co. 
for resale of the aircraft. While ICICI will 
fully finance the purchase of the Dormer, 
McDowell will repay the cost in instal¬ 
ments over five years with an interest of 
15.5 per cent. 

According to Business Standard, 
which carried details of the purchase 
. J earlier last month, the deal was worked 
Tha updated Dornier: for the |et »et out to ensure proper cash flow projec¬ 

tions by the company, while acquiring 

H igh-flying industrialist Vijay Mallya the- Rs 7-crore aircraft. McDowell will 
likes to make sure he wins every also get the benefit of tax shelter on 
race. This time around he took on rival various counts since the plane is to be 
Manu Chhabria and pipped him at the hypothecated to ICICI during the 60- 
post to become the owner of the co- month lease period. The resale of the 
veted Hindustan Aeronautics Limited- aircraft to McDowell is expected to be 
made Dornier aircraft designed for completed formally during mid-April, 
corporate lifestyle. Mallya now becomes For Mallya the acquisition of the 
the first owner of an Indian-made execu- Dornier is another feather in his cap. 
tive aircraft in a long line of top-notch Already the owner of a Beach King 
industrialists who were keen on acquir- aircraft, Mallya pulled off the Dornier 
ing it. deal within four months amidst specula- 

In an innovative deal worked out by tions that Manu Chhabria had already 
Maily'a’s United Breweries group, HAL clinched it. While Mallya was present 
sold its lone executive version of the during the demonstration of the plane in 
aircraft to the leasing division of the Bangalore in November last, Chhabria 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- had already commenced negotiations 


and had even sent younger brother 
Kishore for the demonstration in Delhi in 
August. Interestingly, the corporate 
grapevine has it that take-over tycoon 
Chhabria backed out at the last stage, 
quite happy to let this acquisition slip out 
of his hands. The reason: the adverse 
reports of the Domier’s unreliability, 
what with innumerable cases of Dornier 
doors opening in mid-flight. 

The fist of industrialists who have 
evinced interest in the Domier’s execu¬ 
tive version reads like a veritable who's 
who of Indian business. It includes the 
Tatas, the Birlas. the JK.Singhaniagroup, 
the Khodays, Dunlop, Oil India, Essar 
Shipping, the Kirloskars, the Salgaokar 
group and Blow Plast. 



:co »«c tlng plMn09 


With a view to getting orders for 
the aircraft, it held demonstrations in 
major cities last year. The seven-seater 
executive plane can be converted to a 
14-seater one and includes facilities like 
a mini-conference saloon which makes it 
attractive for top-flight industrialists and 
executives. 

According to a study, at present there 
are about 50 aircraft of the below 
10-seat variety in the country which are 
in flying condition. The small aircraft, 
which were imported, are already two or 
three decades old. With more than 40 
industrial houses showing keen interest 
in acquiring the Dornier, HAL is looking 
forward to getting confirmed orders 
shortly with ICICI’s financial backing. 
According to the previous agreement 
formulated by HAL, before ICICI step¬ 
ped in, the intending buyer would have 
hadto pay 50 per cent of the cost while 
placing the order and the rest during 
delivery within two months' time. The 
instalment-lease scheme of ICICI should 
encourage those who were hindered by 
the high capital investment earlier. Ex¬ 
ecutive planes seem to have finally come 
to stay in India. 

Prakath Mawadi J Bangalore 
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R ama Prasad Goenka’s 
efforts to get into pet¬ 
rochemicals appear to be 
jinxed. Only recently Goenka 
announced that he was set¬ 
ting up a 100 per cent ex¬ 
port-oriented petrochemicals 


15 


HP. Goenka: jinxed dream 

unit in Madras in collabora¬ 
tion with a German company, 
Linde. This was followed ' 
more recently by a myste¬ 
rious announcement by 
Linde that it had no projects 
in India, which sent govern¬ 
ment officials into a tizzy. 

The government was parti¬ 
cularly taken aback because 
it was Linde which had origi¬ 
nally put in the proposal. 

Now, apparently, the gov¬ 
ernment has cleared the pro¬ 
ject but has reportedly re¬ 
fused many of the conces¬ 
sions that were needed to 
make it viable. The industry 
ministry in particular appears 



to have taken a very unusual 
attitude to the whole project 
and was extremely keen that 
Vijay Mallya should be 
associated with it/This, 
however, was opposed by 
the German company which 
insisted that it should be free 
to choose its partner. 

3. ij/a/fMK 

T he Welcomgroup chain is 
getting ready to jump on 
the bandwagon and set up a 
chain of three-star hotels. 
The group has been making 
plans for a long time, and it is 
now ready to make its 
moves. The hotel chain is 
looking at a host of loca¬ 
tions in medium-sized towns 
and tourist centres. Welcom¬ 
group has been approaching 
the three-star hotel business 
cautiously. It has been 
beaten to the start by the Taj 
group which has launched its 
Gateway hotel chain and has 
already chosen hotel sites in. 
a cluster of cities. The Ober- 
oi group has also tied up with 
Novotel, the French hotel 
chain, but it also appears to 
be moving slowly with its 
future projects. 

7/M EejftrJ 

B ureaucrats seem to 
smell a potential Bofors 
in anything to do with de¬ 
fence production. As a re¬ 



sult,theRs800-crore projectto 
manufacture 200 Russian de¬ 
sign f-72 tanks a year has 
been delayed by 18 months 
and shows no signs of taking 
off. The reason: misinter¬ 
pretation by some defence 
ministry bureaucrats of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s instructions regard¬ 
ing the elimination of middle¬ 
men in defence purchases* 
According to a source, Rs 
200 crores worth of machine 
tools of 25 varieties have to 
be purchased from six or 
seven parties to make the 
tanks. But with files being ' 
passed back and forth in the 
ministry, a vital defence need 
is being unnecessarily held 


fiuwtmt'Me 
Vilatimn 

B usiness-cum-political 
clout was ranged against 
the taxman, when a star- 
studded audience of diamond 
merchants gathered in Bom¬ 
bay recently to protest 
against the raids on angadias 
(carriers) by the authorities, 
Murli Deora, the St. Bernard 
of the business community, 
arrived withllnion minister 
K. K. Tewary, who extolled 
the contribution of the di¬ 
amond merchants. 

But the lone tax official 
present, S.C. Parija,director 
(investigation), income-tax, 
stood his ground and warned 
that if the diamond trade 
continued to agitate against 
tax raids, then the govern¬ 
ment might be forced to 
review the exemptions given 
to them on export earnings. 
Parija even flung a poser: “If 
from an industry claiming ex¬ 
ports of Rs 4,000 crores, we 
seize Rs 2 crores, how can 
this amount to harassment?" 


The Bofori gun: ecarlng bureaucrat* 
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Rancour and rebellion 



Congress dissidents score 
another win over chief 
minister Shiv Charan 
Mathur 

For chief minister Shiv 
Charan Mathur the count¬ 
down has already begun. 
And according to political 
pundits there is no doubt 
of the fact that the chief 
minister, who was reha¬ 
bilitated only fourteen months ago, is 
once again on the way out. In fact, 
Mathur has been fighting a losing battle 
against the dissidents. So when he 
succeeded in cancell¬ 
ing the scheduled 
visit of the AICC(l) 

Coordination Com¬ 
mittee for Rajasthan, 
slated for 16 March, 
there was jubilation 
in the chief minis¬ 
ter’s camp. But this 
turned out to be 
shortlived. The dis¬ 
sidents struck back 
with gusto and in an 
open revolt boycot¬ 
ted the Assembly 
proceedings on 16 
March. 


It was the Speaker 
who saved the day 
for the Congress(I) 
and the chief minis¬ 
ter when he abruptly 
adjourned the House 
after a motion of no- 
confidence tabled by 
members, who pressed for a 


Harideo Joshi and the former Speaker 
Heeralal Deopura. The high command’s 
emissaries requested the leaders to 
attend the House and assured them that 
the Coordination Committee would de¬ 
finitely visit Jaipur on 18 March. 'ITie 
rebels, realising that they had scored a 
major victory, acceded to the high 
command’s wishes and ‘suspended’ the 
boycott. 

But the crisis was far from over. The 
chief minister called a meeting of his 
supporters at his residence the very 
same day in a bid to display his strength 
vis-a-vis that of the rebels. But the 
exercise proved to be counter¬ 
productive as it only demonstrated that 
the chiefminister’s supporters were vast¬ 
ly outnumbered bv his detractors. Only 
4b out of the total 112 legislators of the 


Singh, chairman of the AICC(I) Coor¬ 
dination Committee, and L.P. Sahi ar¬ 
rived in Jaipur to guage the situation and 
make an "on-the-spot assessment’’ of 
the extent of dissidenee in the state unit 
of the party. Their meetings with legisla¬ 
tors confirmed what was already appa¬ 
rent: at least 70 MLAs made it plain to 
the central emissaries that they wanted 
a change in the leadership and they were 
unwilling to settle for anything less than 
the removal of Shiv Charan Mathur. 

They further threatened to boycott 
the Assembly session if their demands 
were not met before the presentation of 
the budget in the Vidhan Sabha, which 
was scheduled to be tabled on 23 March. 
The deadline that the rebels set was 1 
April and the central emissaries realising 



division. 

The rebels, only eager to cause embar¬ 
rassment to Mathur, refused to vote in 
the government’s favour despite a whip 
issued to this effect. Eventually, it was 
the Speaker’s action which helped 
Mathur and his small band of followers to 
cling on to power by their fingernails. 

Predictably enough, all this sent 
shockwaves down the Congress hierar¬ 
chy and Delhi despatched its emissaries 
to negotiate with rebel leaders like 
former AICC(I) general secretary Nawal 
Kishore Sharma, former chief minister 


Shiv Charan Mathur on hla way to maat tha central amlaaariaa: outsmarted by the rebate 

the Opposition 


Congress Legislature Party attended 
the meeting at Mathur’s residence. And 
even here, 27 of the 45 members were 
Mathur’s Cabinet colleagues. Even if 
each minister succeeded in enlisting the 
support of one MLA, the number of the 
CM’s supporters would only have total¬ 
led 54. In a bid to demonstrate their 
solidarity with the chief minister, and “to 
pave the way for a Cabinet reshuffle to 
accommodate the dissidents”, the entire 
Cabinet handed over a joint letter of 
resignation to Mathur. 

It was on 18 March, however, that 
the grand tamasha began. Veer Bahadur 


that they meant business, were unwill¬ 
ing to antagonise them further. So, a 
compromise formula was struck. 
According to this, the Vidhan Sabha 
session would be adjourned on 1 April 
and till then the original schedule of the 
programme will be adhered to. The 
House will be summoned again only after 
the leadership tangle is solved. With the 
rebels obviously calling the shots, it 
seems as if Mathur’s days as the chief 
minister of Rajasthan are numbered 
unless he manages to stave it off with 
some deft manipulation. 

NIRap Chand DamUa/Jaipur 
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The additional commissioner 
of police, S.M. Shangari, 
incurs the wrath of the 
Muslims 

Strange are the ways of 
politicians, especially 
when it comes to keeping 
an issue alive to derive 
maximum political 
mileage out of it. Just 
when it seemed that the 
furore over The Satanic Verses and 
public ire at its author, Salman Rushdie, 
was beginning to die down, a fresh 
controversy erupted. This time, the 
target of the Muslims’ anger was not the 
beleaguered Rushdie but Bombay's addi¬ 
tional commissioner of police (adminis¬ 
tration), S.M. Shangari. 

The 24 February riots in Mohamme- 


Janata demanding the suspension of 
Shangari. Morchas and processions 
were organised and on 3 March, posters 
and notices exhorting the people to 
come out in large numbers to protest 
against the police firing were pasted. 
The police, however, moved quickly and 
the posters were swiftly removed as 
5000 policemen patrolled the area. 

But things had already started snow¬ 
balling and though Haji Mastan of the 
Dalit Muslim Suraksha Mahasangh (who 
was apprehended before the 24 Febru¬ 
ary morcha) initially claimed that the 
Muslim Integration Council members, 
including Anwar Sadat, were cashing in 
on his name to attract crowds, he later 
announced his intention to go ahead and 
participate in a morcha to denounce the 
police firing. Obviously, this move was 
meant to pacify his supporters. Never¬ 
theless, the police won a small victory: 
Mastan was allowed to lead the morcha 
only weeks later, on 20 March. Another 
morcha by. a former Muslim Leaguer, 
Maulana Ziauddin Bhukari, was taken 
out just two days before Mastan's and 
the latter has alleged that Bhukari, who 
is said to be close to the chief minister, 



Hail Mastan (centra) leads a morcha to protest 
against tne ponce firing; (inset) police 
commlssionsr Vacant Saraf: at the receiving 
and 

dali Road, in which 12 people lost their 
lives during the violence that ripped 
through the south Bombay locality and 
forced the police to open fire to quell it, 
provided many a political organisation 
with the cause that they needed to keep 
the issue alive. Political activists and 
organisations shed their differences to 
decry the police action with the Muslim 
Integration Council and others like Syed 
Shahabuddm and Nihal Ahmed of the 


had been manipulated by the Congres- 
s(I) to upstage his own rally. In any 
case, both the rallies failed to enthuse 
the Muslims as these were attended 
only by crowds of about 2,000 to 7,000. 

U Mastan’s allegation about the Con- 
gress-Bhukari nexus has any truth to it, 
it could mark the beginning of a new 


trend in fundamentalism. For Bhukari’s 
rally was attended by crowds who 
shouted slogans such as Fakr se kaho 
hum Muslim hai (Say with pride that we 
are Muslims) and more provocative ones 
such as Shangari ne kya kiya? MusaJma- 
non ka katl kiya; Shangari kaun hai, 
Musalmanon ka hatyara hai. Bhukari 
concluded his provocative speech, in 
which he castigated Shangari for the 
“unwarranted firing”, with a prayer that 
God grant mercy to his followers and 
destroy those who had attacked them. 

Ever since the riots, the Muslim 
leaders have been outdoing each other in 
their bid to make additional police com¬ 
missioner Shangari the Scapegoat. And 
the latest to lend his voice to this chorus 
is Nihal Ahmed. Ahmed, who is a 
legislator from Malegaon constituency, 
which has a Muslim population of 75 per 
cent, set a precedent of sorts by using 
the time allocated for discussion on the 
budget in the Assembly to talk about the 
police firing. “I would like to use this 
opportunity to demand a judicial inquiry 
into the firing of 24 February," he said 
and added that he was told by a reputed 
journalist that he had personally heard 
additional commissioner Shangari say 
that ‘we must crush the Muslims'. 
Ahmed alleged that of the 165 rounds 
fired on the mob by the police, 116 had 
missed their target. 

Vasant Saraf, Bombay's affable police 
commissioner, however, maintains that 
this is a gross exaggeration. Recalling 
the events on that day, Saraf said that 
the police opened fire only after they had 
been fired on by the mob and a constable 
was shot at. Ballistic reports revealed 
that the bullet, wliich hit the constable in 
his back, had been fired from a pistol and 
that at least nine such rounds had been 
fired by the miscreants. He also refuted 
the allegation that the police had not 
used teargas shells before opening fire. 
He pointed out that there were 18 
squads of policemen who fired 77 rounds 
of teargas shells. 

Strangely enough, Shangari's name 
was not mentioned for two days after 
the riots and it was only later that his 
name cropped up in the report published 
in a newspaper. Ever since, Shangari 
has had to face the wrath of the Muslims 
who have been clamouring for his sus¬ 
pension. The Muslim organisations have 
found in Shangari the perfect scapegoat 
and the means to gain the confidence of 
the Muslim masses. “We have not heard 
the last of this, ’’ says police commission¬ 
er Saraf and his words could well turn 
out to be prophetic, for there is an 
adjournment motion that is due to be 
discussed in the Assembly during the 
second week of April. 

Olga TaM* / Bombay 
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Clash of the comrades 


The CPI’s call for left unity 
sets off another round of 
bickering 

Communists they may all 
be but the bickering that 
goes on among the mem¬ 
bers of the Communist 
Party of India and the 
Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) is far from com¬ 
radely. So, though the CPI’s call for 
‘communist unity’, which was given at 
the party congress held in Calcutta 
between 6 and 12 March, suggests a 
willingness to bury the hatchet, the 
move has only set off a fresh round of 
sniping among the communists. 

Even as the CPI’s deputy general 
secretary, Indrajit Gupta, stressed the 
need for unity, he criticised the Marxists 
for not taking the initiative to strengthen 
this bond of unity. Gupta remarked that 
the CPI(M) should behave like a “ma¬ 
ture political party” and realise that unity 
is the need of the hour. In fact, the 
people too were keen to see? the two 
communist parties merge, said Gupta, 
but unfortunately the Marxists had failed 
to act on the people’s wish. 

The Marxists’ reaction to Gupta’s 
'unity call’ was not long in coming. The 
first to react was the CPI(M) Politburo 
member, Harkishen Singh Surjeet, who 
in an article in the party’s mouthpiece, 
People’s Democracy, rejected the idea 
of a merger. The West Bengal unit of 
the CPI(M) too made its opinion about 
the call more than clear through a series 
of articles in the party's daily, Ganashak- 
ti. Branding Gupta’s call as a ‘bogus 
theory’ the editor, Anil Biswas, who is 
also a central committee member, sug¬ 
gested that as the CPI is a ’non-Marxist 
party’ the merger of the two parties is 
not a practical suggestion. 

Evidently, all this did create a furore 
but even so the CPI persisted with its 
efforts to forge a close bond between 
the two parties. In fact, veteran leader, 
Satpal Dang, even proposed that the 
party programme be amended to change 
the CPI’s focus from 'national democra¬ 
tic revolution’ to a ‘people’s democratic 
revolution’ which has all along been the 
Marxists’ refrain. Considering that this 
had been a vital factor for the CP1- 
CPI(M) split in 1964, this came as a 
significant move. It was decided that a 
‘special congress’ would be convened to 


discuss Dang's proposed amendment. 

While this has ostensibly demons¬ 
trated the CPI’s desire to forge closer 
links with the CPI(M), the Marxists are 
sceptical about its intentions. And even 
though the CPI(M) general secretary, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, has given his 
approval to the unity proposal the fact 
remains that a large section of the 
Marxist leadership is unwilling to toe 
Namboodiripad’s line. And the CPI(M) 
unit of West Bengal is at the vanguard 
when it comes to resisting the unity 
efforts. 

According to political observers, the 
Marxists’ reservations have their basis 
in tactical, rather than political, consid¬ 
erations. As Gupta rightly pointed out at 


the rally held in Calcutta’s Maidan, West 
Bengal and Kerala do not represent the 
whole country. Obviously, Gupta was 
hinting at the strength of the CPI in the 
Hindi belt as against the Marxist party’s 
bastions in Kerala and Bengal. And the 
CPI(M) leaders probably apprehend that 
if the communist parties do merge, the 
CPI will play the dominant role. In fact, 
this fear was even confirmed when the 
CPI leader Chaturanan Mishra said that 
though the party recognised Jyoti Basu 
as "a big brother” it would never recon¬ 
cile itself to his “big brotherly attitude”. 

It is little wonder then that the 
Marxists are unwilling to be a partner to 
the CPI proposal. As for the CPI, it has 
issued a challenge to the Marxists, by 
making the ‘unity call'. If they fail to take 
it up, the CPI leaders will have proved 
their point that the Marxists are not 
willing to bury their prejudices. And if 


i k 







CPI leaders at the party congress In Calcutta: calling for 'communist unity' apan Dn 

they do take it up, the CPI will stand to 
gain when it comes to seat adjustments 
, during the next elections. The CPI is 

Even as the CPI’s Indrajit more than aware of lhe fact that the 

finnta ctrAccaft thfi neflH Marxists enjoy a good rapport with the 

UlipfB StreSSed me need National Front/Janata Dal and any 

for’comftltinist unity’, he alliance could well mar its chances, 

criticised the Marxists for espec.aljy m the CPI(M)-ruled states. 

I-IM-Huo Ana the CPI IS doing its best to plug 

not taking the Initiative. such an eventuality. 

Gupta remarked that the But all this continues to be a mere 

CPM M) should toehavemcs g* itfStfe * SfcE 

8 OtatUre political party pointed out, the question of electoral 

and realise that unity is the adjustments is yet to be raised. “Let’s 

ha Ail nf tfiA hnur see what happens.” he said. Meanwhile, 

neon u political observers are eagerly awaiting 

the Marxists’ next move. 

'. . MMwhls Bhattacharya/Calcutta 
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demanded from pilots is very high: an 
impact error of more than 20 metres is 
considered unacceptable. The display of 
a napalm bomb attack on a troop concen¬ 
tration was abandoned due to the dense 
smoke. Later, the target was de¬ 
molished by a pair of MiG-27s at the 
special request of the supreme comman¬ 
der of the armed forces, R. Venk- 
ataraman. 

After the hair-raising ground combat 
event, scores of magnificent men drop¬ 
ped out of their flying machines as wave 
upon wave of parachutes unfurled in the 
sky. An Ml-26, perhaps the largest 
transport helicopter in the world, un¬ 
loaded an infantry combat vehicle onto 
the simulated airfield. These were the 
paratroopers that were airdropped from 
AN-32s over Sri Lanka and the Mal¬ 
dives, where the IAF carried out suc¬ 
cessful airborne missions during the last 



It was a show designed to 
dazzle the spectator. And 
for 101 minutes on 18 
March the spectators 
watched spellbound as 
the Indian Air Force 
(IAF) flexed its formid¬ 
able muscles in a display of its devastat¬ 
ing power and expertise before an elite 
gathering, including the President, the 
Prime Minister and other eminent per¬ 
sonalities, at the Tilpat range near Delhi. 
In his welcome address, Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal S.K. Mehra stressed that the 
demonstration was only a routine exer¬ 
cise for the air force. Only the venue had 
been changed to accommodate specta¬ 
tors and more safety measures built in. 
The demonstration, he explained, had a 
three-fold aim: to give the public "a clue 
to the .peculiar operations and the day- 
to-day working of the IAF”. This was 
one way of demonstrating the might of 
the air force and if in the process they 
could create an interest among the youth 
to go for a career in the air force “we 
would be only too delighted to have 
them with us”, he said. 

In keeping with tradition, the 101- 
minute show started off with a deep- 
strike penetration Jaguar aircraft making 
a low-level photographic run over the 
VIP enclosure (it returned an hour and a 
quarter later to present the developed 
photograph to the President). Next, a 
MiG-27 flew past at supersonic speed, 
triggering a deafening boom that made 
the spectato# jump out of their skins 
and people rush to their windows in 
south Delhi, over 15 kilometres away. 

An unusual fly-past followed, with ten 
different types of fighter aircraft flying in 



The IAF alrshow In Tilpat; (Inaat) precision landing by paratroopers: dazzling display 


formation. But it was the MiG-29, one of 
the most updated interceptors in the 
world, which was clearly the star of the 
show. A low-level aerobatic perform¬ 
ance later on during the demonstration, 
turned the menacing fighter aircraft into 
a graceful bird that somersaulted and 
looped leaving aesthetic white streaks in 
its wake, even as it demonstrated its 
awesome level of manoeuvrability. 

The ground attack demonstration 
brought into play weapons and techni¬ 
ques which were used to demolish mock 
targets. Jaguars, MiG-23s, Mirage 
2000s and MiG-2 Is swooped down on 
cue and fired at their targets, reducing 
to flames runways, factories, troop con¬ 
centrations and vehicle convoys. Spew¬ 
ing fire, to avoid detection and attack by 
the anti-aircraft weapons of the enemy, 
the twelve targets were razed to the 
ground, leaving thick clouds of smoke 
billowing over the airfield and consider¬ 
ably reducing visibility. The accuracy 


year. The Akash Ganga skydivers were 
dropped from an MI-17, and they amply 
demonstrated their skills in many spot 
landings in a small circle in front of the 
VIP box, their colourful parachutes bil¬ 
lowing in the breeze. 

Then, in a grand finale, the Thunder¬ 
bolts performed their aerobatic feat. A 
cluster of nine Hunters flew perfectly in 
formation, their silver wings glistening in 
the noon sun, with fluffy clouds of smoke 
crisscrossing the sky. The magnificent 
men in their flying machines had enthral¬ 
led the nation with their "routine” feats 
and their split-second precision, leaving 
in their wake a devastated airfield, thick 
black clouds of smoke and smouldering 
debris. But the organisers of the show 
must be relieved that the airshow con¬ 
cluded without a hitch, especially as the 
unfortunate aedddhts in Italy and Ger¬ 
many at similar demonstrations last 
year, have still not been forgotten. 
SMru SMhva/njprt 
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A comedy of errors 


The Congress(I) trips up in 
trying to embarrass chief 
minister S.R. Bommai 

The latest scandal in Kar¬ 
nataka has all the ele¬ 
ments of a farce. The 
Congress(I) in the state is 
demanding the resigna¬ 
tion of chief minister S.R. 
Bommai for allotting an 
jr the government quota to 
a private medical practitioner. But there 
is one hitch: it has turned out that 
Bommai made the allotment on the 
strong recommendation of the Congres- 
s(l) leader in the Legislative Assembly, 
K.S. Nagarathnamma. And the lady has 
acknowledged the fact. In a series of 
scandals nicking the state for over an 
year this one is likely to provide some 
comic relief. 

Although severely embarrassed by 
the revelation that a prominent figure in 
the party is involved in the scandal, the 
Congre9s(I) is pressing on regardless 
for reversal of the allotment and the 
resignation of the chief minister. As the 
scandal gripped the Legislative Council, 
where Congress Members K.N. Nage 
Gowda first raised the issue, it became 
dear that the Congress(I) was bent on 
hurting itself m the process of attacking 
the Bonunai government. Amid rumours 
that Congress(I) factions opposed to 
Nagarathnamma were in fact enjoying 
her discomfiture, 12 noisy Opposition 
members were suspended by Council 
chairman Manjunath on 23 March for a 
day, bringing the controversy to the 
public eye. 

The facts of the case are simple 
enough. Explains Nage Gowda, "The 
chief minister by a definite executive 
order in December 1988 allotted an MD 
seat from the quota reserved for those 
in government service to a private 
practitioner, Dr Ramakrishna Reddy. He 
.did it against the advice of the law and 
health secretaries. There ia a dear 
violation of the government rules.” And 
Bommai, while defending himself in the 
Council on 22 March told a bewildered 
House, "I have received eight letters 
from Mrs Nagarathnamma strongly re¬ 
commending the case of Dr Reddy.” 

According to rules, out of the 308 MD 


seats reserved for candidates in govern¬ 
ment service, 20 are for those who have 
rendered outstanding service in family 
planning. The rule*, amended in this 
regard by the Janata government itself in 
1987 when B. Rachaiah was the health 
minister, also suggest that these 20 
candidates must be selected from each 
of the districts in the state where 
candidates have achieved 100 per cent of 
the target in sterilisation operations. In 
case the conditions cannot be fulfilled, 
the seats are thrown open to those who 
are on the government quota’s waiting 
list and later to the general pool. 

Nage Gowda says, “In Dr Reddy's 
case he cannot qualify in the first place. 
He is not in government service." But 
Bommai has argued: “When a leader of 
the Opposition makes the recommenda¬ 
tion, the government has to take it 
seriously. The government has the inhe¬ 
rent right to allot the seat to a person 



(Left) S.R. Bommai and K.S. Nagarathnamma: a 


outside , its service for his outstanding 
contribution.” Dr Reddy, it appears, 
won the Indian Medical Association 
Award in 1987 for the best individual 
performance in sterilisation operations. 
Bommai said, “When it is a question of 
merit it is the duty of any chief minister 
to exercise his right. I am not denying 
what I have done. ” On the question of 
law, Bommai expanded, “There could be 
two interpretations of the law” and 
welcomed his opponents to approach the 
court. 

Argues Nage Gowda, “The IMA 
Award is not as important as it is made 
out to be and, in any case, it is besides 
the point. I am on firm ground when I 
say there is a violation of the law." And 



he seems to be right. Janata Dal state 
president and agriculture minister B. 
Rachaiah is reported to have criticised 
Bommai for making the allotment and 
defeating the very purpose of the 
amendment of rules in 1987. But the 
involvement of Nagarathnamma has 
made things easy for Bommai. In fact, 
he has even turned the tables on the 
Congress(I) leaders by charging that 
"there is a conspiracy to remove their 
leader from the Assembly and they (the 
Congress members) are capitalising on 
this issue”. 

And the Congress(I) helplessly tries 
to deny the charge. Says Nage Gowda, 
“1 can tell you honestly that when 1 
raised the issue in the House I had no 
idea that she had recommended. 1 was 
surprised when Bommai mentioned it.” 
Once the controversy came up the 
demand for Bomniai's resignation could 
not be withdrawn. At the Congress 
Legislature Party meeting the following 
day Nagarathnamma reportedly tried to 
persuade the legislators against follow¬ 
ing it UI) in the Houses 



mova that backtirad 


Says Nage Gowda, “Most of the 
legislators are of the opinion that the 
government should be brought to book 
for flouting the rules so blatantly. If we 
.have to withdraw our fight and lose face 
at this stage, I would rather resign. ” But 
not everybody in the Congress(I) is 
moved by such righteous postures. It is 
a fact that rival aspirants to Nagarath- 
namma’s post, which is the equivalent of 
a Cabinet minister, are exploiting the 
unexpected scandal to their advantage. 
For SomappaRayappa Bommai, it is the 
first scandal to surface against him in the 
state Legislature. And he is lucky that 
Congress factionalism has once again 
come to his rescue. 

Prafcafth Bebwadi/8wif»tor* 
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Pursuing peace in Punjab 
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>4//er the release of the 
Jodhpur Jail detainees, the 
government plans to launch 
another peace offensive 

It is time for another 
peace-blitz in Punjab. 
Once again government 
officials and ministers will 
meet Sikh leaders, try to 
win over leaders who 
they think matter, and 
make a great show of sincerity and 
patriotism. Hut few are optimistic of the 
outcome of yet another round of peace 
moves. And there is reason for such 
scepticism: for all the Prime Minister’s 
efforts to appease the Sikh community 
by ordering the release of the Jodhpur 
Jail detainees, lifting restrictions on fore¬ 
igners and withdrawing special powers- 
to the administration and police under 
the National Security Act, a solution to 



S.3. Ray: raatorlng normalcy 


the political crisis in Punjab is nowhere in 
sight. 

In their zealousness to wipe out 
terrorism, the police have been accused 
of resorting to "state terrorism”. The 
government is still intent on its “divide 
and rule” policy. To its glee, the Akalis 
and Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC) seem unable to 
resolve their problems. The govern¬ 
ment plans to hold panchayat elections in 
May or June. But it continues to drag its 
feet when it comes to the demand of 
punishing the guilty men of the Novem¬ 
ber 1984 riots. The PM’s announcement 
in Parliament that 80 people have been 
prosecuted for their role in the anti-Sikh 
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riots, which claimed 3.000 innocent lives 
and uprooted thousands of families, 
could not be expected to enthuse mem¬ 
bers of the Sikh community. 

To follow up the PM’s latest peace 
moves, the Cabinet sub-committee on 
Punjab, headed by P. V. Narasimha Kao, 
will be meeting leaders of various politic¬ 
al parties in Punjab to seek their opinion 
on how to work out a settlement in the 
state. The sub committee has already 
requested leaders of Opposition parties 
at the national level to find out their 
views on the new initiative. 

The government claims to have a 
strategy to bring back normalcy in 
Punjab. The first stage will comprise an 
offensive against terrorists in the 
“mand” area and the border districts, 
with the help of the central security 
forces. Next, the government proposes 
to launch a process of "development” at 
the district level (including the formation 
of defence committees) which Governor 
S.S. Ray has finalised plans for. The 
third stage will be the restoration of law 
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One Issue 
tlw government Is 
apparently not willing to 
consider Is the release of 
the Sikh sobUerswho 
expressed their outrage 
against the June 1984 
army action In the Golden 
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and order through police stations, which 
will take up their usual duty of fighting 
crime. And finally, the holding of pan¬ 
chayat elections in May or June will help 
restore the process of democracy. While 
all this seems to be a perfect strategy, it 
is to be seen whether it can be accom¬ 
plished in three months. 

Government officials are, of course, 
optimistic about these plans. They say 
the press has been unnecessarily harsh 
on them about the release of the Jodhpur 
detainees. It is wrong to say that most of 
the people released were jailed without a 
trial, they argue. The bulk of them were 
undertrials and were arrested for "wag¬ 
ing war against the sta'te". The cases 
against P.S. Badal and G.S.Tohra, 
however, are in a separate category. 
The remaining "detainees” will be tried 
and punished according to law. 

The officials also say that it is not 
correct to associate the Jodhpur de¬ 
tainees solely with Operation Bluestar 
because they were charged with a larger 
crime than just being inside the Golden 
Temple. The delay, they maintain, was , 
unavoidable as the government has to 
proceed cautiously. But the situation, 
they claim, is improving. Fencing work 
along the Indo-Pakistan border, which 
had been held up due to the floods, will 
start again from 31 March: About 100 
policemen had been killed in action, but 
the security forces are doing a good job, 
they add. The terrorists’ rank and file 
has been shrinking, and nine out of the 
state’s 12 districts are free from them, 
the officials point out. It is the Akalis, 
they argue, who ought to come forward 
with a concrete plan for a political 
settlement. 

One issue the government is 
apparently not willing to consider, 
however, is the release of the Sikh 
soldiers who expressed their outrage 
against the June 1984 army assault on 
the Golden Temple. Some 309 of them 
were sentenced by General Court Mar¬ 
tials (GCMs) and many others by Sum¬ 
mary Court Martials (SCMs) which do 
not give soldiers a chance to argue their 
cases. Among those sentenced. Sepoy 
Balwinder Singh got 20 years, Havaldar 
Major Harchand Singh, Havaldar Jit 
Singh, and Sepoy Jaspal Singh got 14 
years. 

Remarks an SGPC official who has 
compiled a list of these soldiers, “Both 
the Punjab government and SGPC spent 
huge sums of money to argue their cases 
because we feel they have been 
punished for no fault of theirs.” But the 
fact that the government refuses to set 
these soldiers free, despite its decision 
to release the Jodhpur detainees, con¬ 
tinues to irk the SGPC officials. 

Nirtnal Mitra/Nnr Dmtht 
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A relationship gone sour 
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The AGP-AASU divide 
widens following a police 
assault on the student 
organisation’s chief, Atul 
Bora 

The Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) government and 
its progenitor, the Ail 
Assam Students Union 
(AASU) have not been on 
the best of terms for 
some time now. But the 
now cold, now warm relationship 
touched a new low, when the student 
organisation’s president, Atul Bora, was 
assaulted by the Assam police on 17 
March. 

On that day, the AASU had staged a 
dhama in front of the Assembly, now in 
session, at Dispur, to demand the revi¬ 
sion of electoral rolls in Assam according 
to the 1966 list, and to protest against 
the violence in the Bodo-dominated 
areas. Another outfit, the All Assam 
Medium Level Teachers’ Association 
had also joined the dhama to dsaw the 
government's attention to their 14 de¬ 
mands. 

According to the AASU president, the 
demonstration had passed off peacefully 
for nearly an hour. But when their 
slogan-shouting became more strident, 
Bora said that Daulat Singh, the superin¬ 
tendent of police present at the spot, 
began to exchange angry words with 
him. “Even when I had identified myself, 
he threatened to beat me with his lathi. 
No sooner had he raised it than some 
cops descended on me and beat me 
severely,” said Bora. He was injured on 
his chest and back. Several other AASU 
activists, including some women, were 
also beaten by the police. 

The police, however, have a different 
story to tell. According to one of their 
spokesmen, the entire area around the 
Assembly which is declared as protected 
area by the magistrate, was cordoned 
off, but for a certain portion, where the 
protesters were allowed to sit. The 
spokesman said that after some time had 
passed, a few of the AASU volunteers 
attempted to break the cordon and force 
their way into the Assembly. When the 
cops prevented them from doing so, 
they allegedly abused the SP, roughed 
up some of his personnel and insisted on 
having their way. Sensing that the 
situation could become uncontrollable 


the magistrate on duty ordered the 
police to make a lathi- charge. 

In a state like Assam, such an incident 
would have gone unnoticed, because the 
police are invariably dealing with some 
agitation or political demonstration. But 
because the victims happened to be 
AASU bigwigs in this case, the situation 
threatened to turn into a crisis of sorts 
for the AGP, especially when the gener¬ 
al secretary of the AASU Sammujal 
Bhattacharji, declared that his organisa¬ 
tion would henceforth not participate in 
any “formal discussions” with the state 
government. The AGP promptly tried to 
mollify the student leaders by ordering 
an inquiry into the lathi-charge. 

Far from being placated, the AASU 
leadership sees this incident as an occa¬ 
sion to seriously review its relationship 
with the AGP, which it has pulled up 
time and again in the recent past on 
several counts. Among the AASU’s 
major grouses is the government’s in- 



Atul Bora: victim of police assault 


ability to implement the Assam accord, 
especially the crucial clause relating to 
the detection and deportation of “fore¬ 
igners”, the alleged corruption and luxu¬ 
rious lifestyles of some of the leaders, 
and the government’s “inept” handling of 
the agitation launched by the All Bodo 
Students' Union. It now remains to be 
seen whether the AGP will take any 
steps to placate the AASU leadership, or 
whether relations between the two will 
worsen further. 

KadMka Ramasastian/Cowahatf 
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Sudhaer Kumar: unpopular 


A call to quit 

Rebel Congressmen clamour 
for the removal of APYC(I) 
chief Sudheer Kumar and 
PCC(I) president Janardhan 
Reddy 

The Congress(I) in the 
state seems eager to 
keep pace with its rivals 
in the Telugu Desam in all 
respects. So, even as 
chief minister N.T. Rama 
Rao grapples with dissi- 
dence-related problems, the Congres- 
s(l) high command has to deal with the 
strident demand by many of its party 
members to replace not just the presi¬ 
dent of the Andhra Pradesh Youth 
Congress(I), P. Sudheer Kumar, but 
also the Andhra Pradesh Congress(I) 
Committee chief, N. Janardhan Reddy. 
Both Kumar and Reddy had been nomin¬ 
ated to their respective posts only six 
months ago and the demand is, there¬ 
fore, particularly worrying for the high 
command. 

That the choice of Sudheer Kumar, 
who is the son of Union minister P. Shiv 
Shankar, for the post of APYC(l) chief 
was far from ideal had become apparent 
soon after his appointment. However, 
resentment against Kumar resurfaced in 
mid-March when rebel Youth Congress 
leaders led by M. Mukesh and Dr B. S. 
Sreedhar threatened to form a parallel 
"Rajiv Gandhi Youth Congress” if the 
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high command did not pay heed to their 
demand. That it was no empty threat 
was apparent when about 200 Youth 
Confess workers staged a demonstra¬ 
tion at the AICC(I) headquarters in New 
Delhi and raised slogans such as Shiv 
Shankar hatao, Andhra Pradesh bachao. 

Even as the rebel Youth Congress 
leaders camped in Delhi for ten days 
Kumar’s supporters rushed to the capit¬ 
al and met different leaders in a bid to 
counter the rebels’ move. They, in their 
turn, tried to convince the high com¬ 
mand that the “anti-Sudheer Kumar 
demonstrators were mostly anti-socal 
elements" who had been brought to 
Delhi to tamish his image. Added Ravin- 
der Mudhiraj: “The campaign against 
Sudheer Kumar was launched by vested 
interests who want to tamish the APY- 
C(i) image.” He also accused former 
YC(1) presidents V. Hanumantha Rao, 
who is now APCC(I) general secretary, 
and V. Surya Bhaskara Rao of fomenting 
trouble. Demanding their expulsion 
Mudhiraj claimed that the trip to Delhi 
had been financed by Telugu Desam 
leaders. 

The high command, however, is un¬ 
willing to replace Kumar and as Oscar 
Fernandes pointed out, the APYC(I) 
trouble only stemmed from “the failure 
of some aspirants to get party posi¬ 
tions”. And in a bid to justify Kumar’s 
appointment as APYC(I) president, Fer¬ 
nandes pointed out that he had been 
participating in the party’s young far¬ 
mers movement for some time. 

Meanwhile, the high command is also 
under pressure to replace the newly- 
appointed APCC(I) president, Janardhan 
Reddy. Reddy, who has been systemati¬ 
cally trying to get the support of the 
numerous groups in the faction-ridden 
APCC(I), ran into trouble following the 
declaration of the much-awaited list of 
APCC(I) executive members. The ‘jum¬ 
bo executive’ consisting of 114 members 
irritated rather than pacified the Con¬ 
gressmen. Also, the manner in which 
Reddy released the list a day after 
Jagannath Pahadia’s appointment al 
Bihar Governor, invited remarks that 
Reddy had pushed through the list 
without the high command’s approval. 

Reddy is now keeping a low profile 
and has refused to comment when asked 
whether his executive list had been 
approved by Delhi. Neither has he called 
a meeting of his committee. But just as 
in the case of Sudheer Kumar, Delhi is 
unwilling to replace Reddy. And even if 
they continue to hold their important 
positions, it remains to be seen how 
effectively they succeed in countering 
the growing resentment. 

Mukundan C. Mmton/Hydmbmd 


Crisis in Konkan 


The demand for a separate 
state of Konkan resurfaces 



The Konkan region has 
the dubious distinction of 
possessing an economy 
which is propped up by 
money orders. For not 
only do the people of the 
region form a massive 
chunk of the workforce that has helped 
establish Bombay's mammoth textile 
industry but also comprise a large sec¬ 
tion of the state capital’s clerical popu¬ 
lace. However, they are no longer 
willing to take a backseat while the 
government, which is dominated by 
politicians from western Maharashtra, 



Sharad Pawar: handing out sopa 
continues to ignore the region and the 
people's demand for development. And 
even though chief minister Sharad 
Pawar has managed to pacify the people 
of Vidarbha and Marathwada—the other 
two so-called backward regions—there 
seems to be fresh trouble in store for 
him, in the shape of a rebellion by the 
people of Konkan. 

In fret, the demand for a separate 
state has been sounded at regular inter¬ 
vals since the Sixties. At that time many 
politicians in the state had felt that the 
only way the problem could be solved 
would be by merging Belgaum, Karwar 
and Goa to form a separate state of 
Konkan. But the then all-powerful Y.B. 
Chavan had opposed the proposal 
arguing that there could not be two 
Marathi-speaking states. 

And now, the demand has resurfaced. 
The main reason is the people's dissatis¬ 


faction with the manner in which the 
government has continued to neglect the 
720-km coastline area which spreads 
from Dahanu to Redi. While the popula¬ 
tion of this region alone comprises three 
lakhs, if it were to include Bombay, 
Sindhudurg, Ratnagiri, Raigad and 
Thane districts, it would amount to a 
staggering nine crore population. Point¬ 
ing to the gross neglect of the region, 
Mohan Keluskar of the Konkan Vikas 
Tarun Agadhi, which is at the forefront 
of the agitation, says that the national 
highway number 17, that runs through 
the area, is the only sign of development 
in Ratnagiri district. 

The government, of course, has done 
little to remedy the situation, except 
make ritualistic promises. Finance 
minister, Sushi! Kumar Shinde, said in 
the Assembly that the “speedy develop¬ 
ment of Konkan region, construction and 
improvement of port facilities including 
jetties will be given special attention”., 
He even assured the members that a 
perspective plan seeking to develop 
such vital sectors as fisheries, tourism, 
industrial development, horticulture, 
etc. would be mooted. 

But afl these are just sops which the 
Konkanis refuse to be satisfied with. As 
Keluskar points out, the region’s indige¬ 
nous fishing industry is in a shambles, 
thanks to the inroads made by large 
business houses which are granted spe¬ 
cial concessions and financial subsidies 
by the government. As a result the local 
fishermen have been edged out of a 
lucrative source of income. 

While on the one hand Konkan con¬ 
tinues to be neglected, the attention 
lavished on Bombay by the government 
has given rise to fears that the Centre 
plans to carve a separate state of 
Bombay which will be ruled from Delhi. 
What has added to the Konkan people’s 
worries is the fact that even the MPs 
and MLAs who have been elected from 
constituencies in the Konkan region are 
all from Bombay. 

Meanwhile, Pawar has dismissed the 
talk about a separate Konkan state as 
"trivia". But even so, he is not unaware 
of the fret that if it continues to be 
neglected, it could pose problems for his 
government. He has consequently 
moved a resolution for an independent 
statutory development board to be set 
up to ensure the rapid development of 
the region. But boards and promises are 
unlikely to pacify the people. And Sharad 
Pawar has not y« heard the last of the 
Konkan state issue. 
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Remember we had once 
told you about how Rekha 
had been dubbed ‘child 
specialist’ of the film industry 
because her men seemed to 
get younger and younger 
with the years? From 
Amitabh Bachchan to Master 
Satyajit just about sums it up. 

But now the lady seems to 
be reaching with her talons 
even inside the nursery. At a 
recent award-giving 
ceremony the middle-aged 
siren rewarded Master 
Manjunath (of Malgudi Days) 
with a resounding kiss when 
he came up on stage to 
receive his award. Well, he 
can certainly claim to be the 
youngest man Rekha has 
ever kissed. Or can he? 
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Pools B*dl: poisonous Wssss 


1^ooja Bedi, the wild, wild 
daughter of Kabir and 
Protima Bedi, has made sure 
of one thing—that she 
doesn’t have to do much 
acting in her debut-making 
film Vishkanya. For, Aditya 
Pancholi’s lady (?) love will 
be playing a girl whose kisses 
are poisonous, and who ends 
up destroying every man she 
gets her mouth on. 

Did we hear Zarina Wahab 
say something about perfect 
casting? Going by past 
record, probably yes. 

More about Vishkanya. 
Moon Moon Sen’s young 
daughter Rhea plays the 
young Pooja Bedi. Talk about 
beginning the way you mean 
to go on. 
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Farhawillno longer play 
Amitabh’s daugther in Mukul 
Anand’s Khuda Gawah. 
Apparently, Ms Naaz 
reftised to perform until her 
role was ‘better-defined’. 
Mukul refused to fall in with 
Per wishes. What followed 

Fartw: batter defined rolea 




was an argument heated 
enough to set Film City 
ablaze. If the unit hands 
hadn’t intervened, the 
unfortunate Anand would 
have landed up in hospital 
with multiple fractures. After 
all, Farha is not karate queen 
of filmdom for nothing. 



TThe failure of his own 
Hathyar and Sunny’s Yateem 
has hit Dharmendra hard. 
He’s back to drinking himself 
silly. And sure enough, he's 
landing up drunk on the sets 
and harassing producers who 
come asking for dates. 
Though the way things are 
shaping up, they won’t come 
calling for much longer. Not 
only does Dharmendra look 
old and haggard these days, 
besides being a confirmed 
dipsomaniac, he also seems 
unable to evoke the same 
magic at the box-office. 

His friends, of course, 
maintain that with Sherdil 
he’s bound to bounce back. 
But with films, seeing is 
believing. 
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^^alma Agha, the 
nasal-voiced Pakistani who 
set herself up as a 
singer-actress (or was it the 
other way round) has an 
opinionated mother. The 
lady was recently overheard 
telling a friend that the only 
thing men are good for is 
driving one around and 
cooking the dinner. And 
apparently, Mr Agha is very 
good at both. 

Now that the truth is out, 
every young man in Bombay 
is out to squire the sultry 
Salma. For gourmet meals 
and a drop back home are 
part of the package, a 
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A golden rendezvous 




An tarty wataf colour 
of a Sikh cavalryman 


For thousands of 
Amritsar’s inhabi¬ 
tants, the day be¬ 
gins early. It be¬ 
gins, in fact, the 
night before, at 
three o’clock or so 
in the morning, as 
households in the 
city stir with the 
activity of people 
preparing for a pre¬ 
dawn visit to the 
Darbar Sahib—a 


routine that hasn’t changed for four 
centuries. 

The devout of Amritsar eagerly await 
this hour each morning with the keen 
sense of anticipation that comes from 
knowing they will soon visit the Har- 
mandir. 

As they walk through the familiar 
streets of the old city, their pace quick¬ 
ens in expectation of soon seeing the 


the entire parkarma, and to stop at 
shrines on the way, before finally 
reaching the Harmandir. 

The first shrine along the marble 
walkway is the Dukh tihanjani Ber. Built 
around a jujube tree, it marks the spot 
where, it is said, a dip in the sacred pool 
miraculously cured a crippled youth. 
Since many consider their visit to the 
temple incomplete without bathing at 
this spot, they stop here and enter the 
water, hoping to shed their afflictions 
and troubles. 

Fast the Dukh Bhanjani Ber is a raised 
marble platform which is the Ath Sath 
Tirath, the Shrine of the Sixty-Eight 
Holy Places. To bathe near it, some 
believe, their dreams of visiting the 68 
holy places of India will be fulfilled. 

Further along the parkarma, around 
the next corner, is the shrine of Baba 
Deep Singh, the legendary old warrior 
who died at this spot. Ever since, 
pilgrims have paused here to pray, to 
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inside as offerings. 

Descending the marble stairs to the 
Parkarma, they behold, in the centre of 
the sarowar, the serene and immortal 
Harmandir Sahib. They gaze at it with 
awe, and with reverence and love—the 
very emotions others before them have 
experienced for as long as the Harman¬ 
dir has existed. 

They are transfixed by this first sight 
of it, by its golden facades and domes. 
The waters around it are still and glassy 
in the peaceful early morning silence, 
and capture an almost perfect reflection. 

Bowing low to touch their foreheads 
to the cool marble of the parkarma, 
worshippers pay homage and express 
thanks for the divine grace that has 
made their visit possible. Then, as is 
customary, they turn left to go around 


sprinkle rose petals or to lay fresh 
garlands in this honour. 

Such cameos of valour enliven the rich 
mosaic of a military tradition that con¬ 
tinues to this day. Even now, the names 
of Sikh martyrs and soldiers who die in 
battle are inscribed on marble plaques 
embedded in the floor of the parkarma or 
on the pillars of the adjoining verandahs. 
Many Indian army regiments still main¬ 
tain the tradition of installing com¬ 
memorative plagues here to honour 
their war heroes. 

As the devout turn the next comer of 
the parkarma, leading to the Akal Takht 
and the Darshani Deorhi, their excite¬ 
ment builds, for soon they will witness, 
and possibly join in, the ceremonies that 
only those who visit the Darbar Sahib at 
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An early morning scene: before the crowds 

this I lour i .in. These are the rituals that 
attend the traditional bearing of the Guru 
Gianth Sahib from the Kotha Sahib in 
the Akal Takht, where it is kept each 
night, to the Harrnandir Sahib, to which 
it is alwa>s returned before five o’clock 
in the morning. 

About half an hour before the Granlh 
Sahib is brought down from the Akal 
Takht, the palki, a gold and silver 
palanquin, is prepared for it. Attendants 
replace the cushions and pillows on which 
the Grant!) Sahib will rest. They lay 
down fresh sets of silk and brocade 
envoi mgs and, when everything is 
ready, they sprinkle delicately scented 
rose water over all. 


A s the head priest of the Harrnandir 
appears with the Granth Sahib on a 
cushion on his head, a series of deep, 
resonant drum beats of the nigara herald 
its arrival to the assembled worshippers 
who, even at this hour, fill the large 
plaza to capacity. Showering fragrant 
red, pink and white rose petals, and 
reciting hymns from the holy scriptures, 
they make way for the palki's journey to 
the Harrnandir. This passage, though 
short, sometimes takes up to half an 
hour wjWje as many worshippers as 
possibk&Share the honour of carrying it. 
Tliesfcrocession solemnly moves 
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across the plaza, through the Darsham 
Deorhi, and along the causeway, stop¬ 
ping as it reaches the main door of the 
Harrnandir. The head priest reverently 
lifts the Granth Sahib out of the palki, 
places it on a silk cushion on his head, 
and enters the holy shrine. 

He carries it to its customary place of 
honour beneath a velvet canopy richly 
brocaded with silver and gold, and 
carefully sets it on velvet cushions and 
silks placed on a manji sahib. 



As the congregation stands in hushed 
silence, the head priest seats himself in 
front of the Guru Granth Sahib, cere¬ 
moniously opens it, and reads aloud the 
vaq. or Lord’s message, for the day. 

The recitation of Asa di War, which 
had been in progress here since a little 
after three am, had stopped as the 
Granth Sahib was carried in. Sung al¬ 
ways at this pre-dawn hour of the 
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Opening verse* from the Ouru Qrenth Sehlb: < 

morning, the Asa di War also, like all 
other compositions recited here, is 
taken from the Granth Sahib. 

After the vaq is read, the singing of 
the Asa di War continues. As it ends, the 
entire congregation and the servitors of 
the temple stand up for the ardas, a 
prayer that is recited at the conclusion of 
each service. After the ardas the shabad 
kirtan, the vocal and musical renditions 
from the sacred verses, are resumed. 
The shabad kirtan will be sung through¬ 


red In a richly decorated penel 

out the day and late into the evening by a 
succession of ragis. 

The early morning worshippers now 
step out of the Harmandir, walk on the 
inner parkarma that encircles it, and 
stop on its southern side at the Har ki 
Pauri. Here, marble steps descend into 
the sarowar, so that visitors may cup the 
water of the sacred pool into their liands 
and sprinkle it on their heads. Some take 
a small sip of it as well. Tradition has it 

A Sikh In prayer: the place of the devout 



that Guru Aijan Dev himself gave this 
place its name. 

Continuing around the Harmandir, on 
the inner parkarma, the devotees once 
more bow in die direction of the Granth 
Sahib, then make their way bade over 
the causeway, through the Darshani 
Deorhi and onto the main parkarma. 

As they proceed along the parkarma, 
towards the stairs by which they had' 
entered, some pause by the Ber Baba' 
Buddha, popularly known as the Tree 
Shrine. Baba Buddha, the first head 
priest of the Harmandir Sahib, is said to 
have sat under this tree as he super¬ 
vised the construction of the Harmandir 
Sahib. 

Before leaving the Darbar Sahib, once 
more the early morning worshippers 
turn to face the Harmandir with folded 
hands and touch their foreheads to the 
marble floor of the parkarma in farewell. 
As they ascend the stairs on the way 
out, they feel renewed, invigorated and 
reinforced by the knowledge that the 
hand of the Divine will guide them 
through the day. 

W ith daylight, the pace of activity at 
the Darbar Sahib quickens. 
Groups of visitors and pilgrims steadily 
arrive at the main entrance, in tongas, 
scooters, cars, buses, trucks, tractors, 
trailers and on foot. Unlike the pre-dawn 
devotees who had come to pray or to 
participate in the early morning rituals, 
these people have come from longer 
distances for the pleasure of a pilgrimage 
whose purpose is both pious and festive. 
Some will stay in the sacred precincts 
for a day or more. 

This colourful flow of visitors con¬ 
tinues all day and late into the night: 
executives in business attire; formers in 
their working clothes; women in a 
myriad variety of dress and personal 
adornment; and children in clothes spe¬ 
cially made for the occasion. All ages are 
represented, from those who have 
already made the better part of their 
journey through life, to newly-weds 
come to seek blessings for the life that 
lies ahead—brides in scarlet and gold 
wedding finery, the grooms in crisply 
tied pink or red turbans. 

People are spread out everywhere. 
Some are in the Harmandir listening to 
the shabad kirtan on the ground floor, 
others are absorbed in the world of the 
akhand path in the quiet of its upper 
floors. Some visit the Akal Takht where 
the swords and personal weapons of 
Guru Gobind Singh are enshrined. 

Many join the line in front of the 
special kitchen where karah parsad is 1 
prepared. They make a donation of 
money for this sacramental food and 









Down the ages 

The Darbar Sahib against 
the backdrop of Indian 
history 

T he rule of the British in the 
Punjab in the second half of the 
nineteenth century did not adversely 
affect work in the Darbar Sahib and 
its environs. The cladding of the 
Harmandir with marble and the pav¬ 
ing of the parkarma continued. A 
partitioned area for women, for bath¬ 
ing in the sacred sarowar, was built 
by the side of the parkarma near the 
Dukh Bhapjani Ber. Earlier, Mahar- 


fadlity near the Lachi Ber, dose to 
the Darshani Deorhi, and had initi¬ 
ated kar-sewa of the sarowar in 
1843. 

In 1862, the British started con¬ 
structing a bizarre dock tower in the 
Gothic mode, next to the main entr¬ 
ance to the Darbar Sahib. It was a 
wholly inappropriate structure for its 
setting and completely out of scale 
with its surroundings. Designed by 
John Gordon, executive engineer of 
the department of public works, it 
was completed in 1874. Fortunately 
for everyone, this architectural folly 
was demolished after India attained 
independence in 1947. 

There were several reasons for 
the change in Sikh perceptions of the 
British in the early 1900’s. On one 
side were the galling policies of 


economic exploitation aid racial dis¬ 
crimination. On the other were angry 
reports from Sikh emigrants to the 
Canadian west coast, who spoke of 
British prejudices and the prevailing 
double standards there, one for 
European immigrants and the other 
for Asians. 

The British misjudged the temper 
of the people and made the error of 
trying to force them into submission, 
preferring suppression to debate and 
negotiation. The situation was furth¬ 
er aggravated by the Colonisation 
Act of 1907, which increased both 
the levies on land holdings and the 
charges for canal waters. The pro¬ 
tests of Punjab’s farmers turned into 
riots, to which the government re¬ 
sponded with jail terms, deportations 


and even death sentences. 

A whole series of events followed 
in quick succession in each of which 
the anger of the people clashed with 
the authority of the administration. 
The outcome was the enactment of 
the Rowlatt Acts in 1919, giving the 
government sweeping powers to in¬ 
tern, arrest and incarcerate all those 
suspected of ill will towards the 
state. 

The massacre at Jalhanwala Bagh 
was to prove contrary to Britain’s 
self-interest hi India. The perversity 
of this action was to outrage Indian 
public opinion and destroy its confi¬ 
dence in British fair play and justice. 
Even though it took another 28 years 
for India to become free of imperial 
rule, the countdown to independence 
had begun that day. 

As was to be expected, the 


Baisakhi massacre had a profound 
effect on the Sikh psyche. Within 
months the Akaii movement was 
launched with the aim of taking over 
the management of the gurdwaras 
from elements that were subservient 
to the British and indifferent to Sikh 
doctrine and beliefs. 

Soon after wresting control of the 
Darbar Sahib in October 1920, at a 
well-attended meeting on 15-16 
November, 1920, the Sikhs in Amrit¬ 
sar decided to form the Shiromoni 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
(SGPC), its objective being to con¬ 
trol and manage all the historic 
gurdwaras in the Punjab. A few 
months later, on 24 January, 1921, 
the Shiromani Akaii Dal, the political 
arm of the SGPC, was formed. 

Taking over the gurdwaras from 
those who had entrenched them¬ 
selves as their custodians was not 
easy. It was made considerably more 
difficult by the divisive policies of the 
administration, and the seemingly 
insoluble divisions among the Sikhs 
themselves. So there was a lot to 
contend with in those years as Sikhs 
increasingly asserted themselves, 
and as the struggle to restore the 
sanctity of their shrines intensified^ 

Through it all the Darbar Sahib 
remained the fountainhead of Sikh 
inspiration—the proud and indes¬ 
tructible symbol of the resolution, 
valour, confidence and courage of a 
living faith that commanded, as it has 
for 400 years, the love, reverence, 
admiration, absolute loyalty and pas¬ 
sionate commitment of Sikhs every¬ 
where. 

Many who live in Amritsar have 
come to it every single day of their 
lives, for as long as they can remem¬ 
ber. Others travel from faraway 
places to bow before it, and touch 
the dust of its sacred environs with 
their foreheads. They come at times 
of triumph and tragedy, victory and 
defeat, happiness and sorrow, collec¬ 
tively and alone, or for the sheer joy 
of seeing it calm and serene in the 
early morning light, as they immerse 
themselves in the immortal pool 

They come with untold wealth or a 
handful of flowers; to seek the bles¬ 
sings of tiie gurus or in gratitude for 
blessings already received; to offer 
homage to the martyrs who gave 
their fives for this hallowed shrine: 

Each visitor returns immeasurably 
inspired, renewed and restored by 
the pdgivntige to this holiest of afi 
holy places—the Harmandir. 
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carry it into the Harmandir. They give it 
to the attendants stationed at the door 
specially to receive it. The attendants in 
turn pass it on with God's blessings to 
those leaving the sanctum. 

Some devotees sit in quiet contempla¬ 
tion in the shrine of Baba Atal, built to 
honour Guru Hargobind's remarkably 
gifted son who died young, or in the 
shrine built in Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
memory. 

Since voluntary service is the very 
essence of Sikhism, a continuous stream 
of visitors makes its way to the Guru 
Ram Das langar, to help prepare the 
food that will be served to the thousands 
who eat there daily. 

Occasionally visitors go on brief 
forays into the winding bazaars around 
the Darbar Sahib, drawn to them by the 
endless variety of goods on display, the 
prospect of good-natured bargaining, the 
banter between the customers and the 
shopkeepers, and the stimulation of the 
many colours, textures and sounds that 
only a traditional Indian bazaar offers. 

As the sun sets, and the time for 
evening prayers nears, there is a per¬ 
ceptible change in the nature of the 
people who now enter the Harmandir. 
These devotees come to sit and listen in 
rapt attention to the evening recitations, 
and to enjoy the beauty of the verses 
and the ragas in which these prayer? are 
rendered. Just as in the morning, 
prayers began with the Asa di War, in 
the evening, prayers end with the 
Rahras, the arti arid the shabad kirtan, 
concluding with the ardas at 9.45 pm. 

When the prayers end, the Guru 
Granth Sahib is reverently closed, wrap¬ 
ped in fresh layers of rich silk and 
muslin, and ceremoniously carried to the 
palki waiting outside. As in the morning, 
so also now, the palki is shouldered by 
devout Sikhs and taken to the Kotha 
Sahib where the Granth Sahib will rest 
for the night. 

The massive silver and rosewood 
doors of the Darshani Deorhi are shut 
and a group of volunteers inside the 
Harmandir starts the ritual cleansing of 
the shrine with milk and water in prepa¬ 
ration for the next day. In a few hours, 
the doors of the Darshani Deorhi will 
once again be opened to worshippers, 
and the Harmandir will be ready to 
receive them so they can welcome the 
arrival of the Guru Granth Sahib and 
seek its spiritual guidance for another 
day. 

Seeing the glow of lamps and their 
myriad reflections in the pool, hearing 
the melodic chanting of hymns, tossing 
handfuls of rose petals before the pro¬ 
cession of the Granth Sahib, and feeling 
the intensity of the love and reverence 
______ 
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Pilgrim* In front of tHb Qoldon Tompte: abiding faith 

that attend each ritual are experiences 
that will always be remembered. 

Day after day, the Harmandir Sahib, 
the abiding symbol of the Sikh faith, 
continues to inspire and uplift those 
thousands who come to it. It is, in a 
sense, the heart of the Sikhs, for 
wherever beats a Sikhs heart, there 
throbs the sentiment of undying devo¬ 
tion for this holiest of all Sikh shrines. 


The Golden Temple, by Patwant Singh Published by 
Time Books International, New Delhi, 1969 
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Don’t laugh too loud , 

I t is all Vasant Sathe’s fault. Before he became minister for 
information and broadcasting, pedestrian ministers tike the 
i foppish K. K. Shah and Satyanarayan Sinha who was also 
known as Lord Perfumo (because of his natty sherwanis and 
attar), used to be content with an occasional appearance on 
television. Nandini Sathpathy was more particular. There is 
that memorable occasion when Doordarshan, as usual short of 
cameras and crew, recalled the team that was going to Him a 
i very significant meeting of war widows from Bangladesh. 

1 This was organised by the daughter of the Indian President, 
to arrange for their rehabilitation with public support. But that 
was immaterial to Nandini Sathpathy. The news crew was 
recalled to record (for posterity) her address to the students 
of Delhi University. 

I. K. Gujral was more subtle, 
and no one can say that Door¬ 
darshan lagged behind in show¬ 
ing either him or his deputies. 

With V.C. Shukla and the 
Emergency, the news started 
being overloaded with both the 
PM as well as ministers and 
bureaucrats. Shukla naturally 
got more than the lion's share of 
coverage. 

However, the present star 
system was really evolved by 
Vasant Sathe. And thereby 
hangs a really BImi tale. All new 
I & B ministers rate a trip to 
Bombay, an even higher priority 
than a quick visit to their consti¬ 
tuencies. They love, just love, 
being shown on TV with the 
more sexy starlets of the silver 
screen, and our movie moghuls 
are more than eager to oblige. It 
was on Sathe’s first quick hop to 
Bombay’s film world that one of 
them said at the star-studded 
reception, that Vasant Sathe 
was photogenic enough to be a 
Gllum ishtar in his own right. 

And with his height, his grey- 
green eyes and his amiability, he 
might, just, have made it as a 
stand-in for Dr Sreeram Lagoo. 

Unfortunately for Sathe, he 
took the compliment seriously, 
and after that never looked 
back. Not on Doordarshan, that 
is, until it is said that he 
appeared so often, that it 
started worrying the PM her¬ 
self. He was ruthlessly and 
promptly shifted elsewhere. 
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that’s how TV sees them 

Since then, every new I & B minister, as well as minister df 
state and deputy minister, has taken care, on assuming office 
(alas, the actual oathtaking ceremony at Rashtrapad Bhavan 
is always missed by Ye Olde Doordarshan, still failing over, 
backwards over the outgoing incumbent), to make loud noises 
about how he has given strict instructions to Doordarshan and 
AH India Radio (AIR) not to feature him. They thought of this 
obvious ploy even before Rajiv Gandhi did. And in fact, one 
minister of state for information and broadcasting even did 
one better. He gave verbal instructions the very day he 
assumed office, that not only was he to be covered, but that 
he was to be given special treatment whenever he visited his 
own home state in the South or else... Doordarshan has 
faithfully carried out his edict. 

Few ministers could ever 
reach the heights attained by 
Indira Gandhi as a TV star (even 
her funeral was a fitting climax 
of drama and poignancy), but 
this is not for lack of trying. 
There will never be anyone like 
Indira Gandhi on Doordarshan 
for years to come. Not quite as 
versatile perhaps as Trudeau; 
who has set a record as PM for 
playing anything from professor 
to lawyer to politician to play- 
'boy. Mrs Gandhi could be the 
civilised, sophisticated woman 
of the world for foreign televi¬ 
sion and Indira Anvna in khadi 
when need be, on home grounds. 

Among contemporary TV 
stars, there is the Amitabh of 
them all, our very own Rajiv 
Gandhi. He still has the highest 
star rating, and even if he didn’t, 
Doordarshan sees to it that he 
appears to have it-—things like 
overkill being unknown to them 
and calculations, about exactly 
how many votes he lost in Tamil 
Nadu, because of Doordarshan, 
bping taboo. His finest hour was 
a( his mother’s funeral standing 
forlornly against that photogenic 
setting sun, and he bore himself 
with great dignity rij^it Up to the 
moment of scattering her ashes 
over the Himalayas from a 
plane. His worst moments 
since, and there have been 
many, are in those tedious TV 
reports, of which the four re¬ 
peats of his laboured, cliche - 
ridden Red Fort speeches 
get the lowest ratings, 
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his thinly-disguised fleeting electoral visits to various states in 
local headgear following closely. .And that Doordarshan is the 
culprit was proved, when L.K. Advani and I,K. Gujral were 
interviewed by M.J. Akbar's now extinct Newsline on: Is the 
PM projected too much on Doordarshan. Doordarshan of 
course spiked it. 

At that famous breakfast meeting, when I asked the PM 
outright why he doesn't just say: “Shoo, go away” to 
Doordarshan’s cameramen, he replied plaintively: “1 do say it, 
but what can I do. They just don’t listen to me.” See what I 
mean? 

Then there is H. K. L. Bhagat who has no pretensions about 
NOT asking Doordarshan to cover him, gets prime time not 
only in the local news (Channel 
II) where he seems to attend 
five to six municipal events 
and hogs the bulletin, with the 
Chief Executive Councillor 
and Lt Governor limping home 
very late second and third, but 
he also makes at least two 
appearances in the national 
news. He has outdone the 
PM, and certainly the Presi¬ 
dent on particular days. And 
he would perhaps be a little 
less prominent (a) if he shed 
his sinister Mafia-style dark 
glasses (which MGR practical¬ 
ly invented for politicians and 
V. Shantaram for film folk) and 
newly acquired Karakul cap, 


(worn by Vasant Sathe withmore style), and (b)ifhe looked 
only once straight at the camera. You can't hog the camera 
and shun it wjthout drawing attention. His deadpan wooden 
record equaled only by Soma Gandhi was, however, broken 
once: when he went hopping mad on the stage at the opening 
of the International Film Festival when challenged by 
Shabana. Our IAS-tumed-minister of state from Kerala is, 
more subtle, iSe I. K. Gujral, but certainly reaches homebase 
more often than most ministers. K.C. Pant, with a pushy son 
and an overlong tele-serial on Ms hither, has been doing 
pretty well for himself recently. Natwar Singh appears more 
on literary occas ions and keeps his cool. 

Curiously enough, except for 
Mrs G., women politicians 
have less staying power on 
Indian TV. Whatever hap¬ 
pened to Margaret Alva’s 
frequent appearances? Sheila 
Dbdt appeared often, briefly, 
and then faded out like a 
comet. Najma Heptullah 
wisely decided to call it a day 
after the disastrous meeting 
with Raisa Gorbachev, who 
asked very forthright mid 
embarrassing questions ab¬ 
out the circulation, read¬ 
ership etc., of her ambitious¬ 
ly named magazine Dosti. In 
any case, Sonia Gandhi, 
upstages them every time.a 



H.H.L. Bhagat 
gets prime 
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Art eye to the 
future 

Many of R. Santhanam’s political predictions have come true 


• R.K.Dhawan will formally came back 
to power between 20 January, 1989 and 
20 May, 1989. 

• A scandal will erupt which will lead to 
the exit of a key figure from politics. 
(V.P. Singh, former finance minister, 
then defence minister, resigned follow¬ 
ing the Bofors scandal in 1987) 

■ There will be an attack on the Prime 
Minister of India on 29 July, 1987 in Sri 
Lanka. 

T hese predictions, made two or 
three years ago, by a well-known 
Delhi astrologer, R. Santhanam, 
have now come true. “If there had been 
no scientific basis to astrology it would 
have been disposed of long back,” says 
the seer. Seeing is definitely believing 
and many of R. Santhanam’s prophecies 
have been borne out by actual events. 

Born in Andhra Pradesh in 1944, 
Santhanam started practising astrology 
in 1972. He has translated a number of 
important books on classical Hindu 
astrology, which are used as textbooks 
by astrology students. He is also the 
editor and publisher of The Times of 
Astrology, a monthly magazine estab¬ 
lished in 1985. Currently he is the 
resideftt astrologer in the Maurya Sher¬ 
aton, New Delhi and his reputation has 
spread far and wide. 

The career of a politician is always 
fraught with tensions and uncertainties, 
more so than any other profession. It is 
no wonder that politicians consult 
astrologers on a regular basis, seeking 
some land of reassurance as to what the 
future may bring them. 

"Jayalalitha, the former cine star now 
fighting for MGR's mantle, was bom on 
9 May, 1946 with certain planetary 
positions which are a major hindrance for 
any positional growth. Keeping this in 
view, she will have no chance of leading 
the Tamil Nadu government,” analysed 
R. Santhanam six months before the 
Tamil Nadu election. He also predicted 
that the position o l the Tamil Nadu chief 
ministership would be “a four-cornered 
contest: between the Congress(I)’s 


G.K. Moopanar, DMK’s M. Karuna- 
nidhi, and between Jayalalitha and Janaki 
Ramachandran of the AIADMK faction 
...though Karunanidhi will be successful 
in realising his dream of having the chief 
minister’s gaddi for himself, the bad 
transit of major planets will, however, 
not give him a strong government. ” All 
this is only partly true . Only time will 
disclose the whole truth. 

The future of India is a matter of great 
interest to all Indians. With elections 
round the comer, people are all agog to 
know whether the Rajiv Gandhi govern¬ 
ment will be re-elected or whether we 


are going to have a change in leadership. 
Santhanam spoke to Sunday about Rajiv 
Gandhi’s political future and also de¬ 
scribed the relative positions of leaders 
like N.D. Tiwari, R.K. Dhawan, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, Antulay, Karunanidhi, V. P. 
Singh, Buta Singh, N.T. Rama Rao and 
R.K. Hegde. 

Rajiv Gandhi is astrologically going 
through a bad patch. Apart from the 
Tamil Nadu debacle, there will be a 
number of instances which will adversely 
affect his political career. Dissidence in 
the Congress(I) states will continue, 
affecting particularly the leadership in 
Gujarat, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 
The budget presented by the central 
government will not go down well with 
the common man. 

After 23 April, 1989, Gandhi wifi start 
moving away from his trusted aides and 
turn to those whom he had earlier 
displaced. R. K. Dhawan and Antulay will 
once again become powerful. Come June 
1989, Gandhi’s popularity will start ris- j 


ing. He will be able to win over even 
seasoned politicians. The Bofors scandal 
will no longer be a blot on his career. 
There will be no snap polls, and Lok 
Sabha elections will be held in the normal 
course. By October 1989 no one will be 
able to dislodge Rajiv Gandhi. Buta 
Singh may have to suffer setbacks in his 
career from 14 April, 1989 to September 
1989. P.V. Narasimha will, however, 
regain lost grounds and be a force to 
reckon with. 

V.P. Singh’s planetary positions do 
not favour his emerging as a national 
alternative to Gandhi. Between May and 


July 1989 there will be major differences 
between him and his constituents, which 
will strike a blow to the National Front’s 
unity. All the same, he cannot be wholly 
dismissed. 

N.T. Rama Rao's fortunes from 2 
July, 1989 will be on the rise. In spite of 
many problems in his own state between 
January and March 1990 he will have 
another stint as the chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh after the ensuing 
Assembly polls. National political status, 
however, will elude him. R. Santhanam’s 
predictions confirm that even a united 
Opposition is not ready to take on the 
government of India. 

Whether Santhanam is right or wrong 
remains to be seen. But in the meantime 
we will still have people flocking to him 
to have their horoscopes read—an in¬ 
dication of the vulnerability of human 
nature. Science or hocus pocus—astrol¬ 
ogy seems to continue as one of the 
constants through changing civilisations. 
AJka Saxena /New Mhl 



(L to r) Rajiv Gandhi: unbeatable?; RX.Dhawan: back In power; V.P. Singh: not to be Ignored; 
Jayalalitha: not the leader 
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W hen in Rome, they say, do as 
the Romans do. But not so for 
the group of 14.000-odd Tamils 
,ia Pondicherry. A curious twist of his¬ 
tory has made them, legally, citizens of 
France. And it is a status they cherish as 
much as life itself. They may have never 
visited France, may speak at best a 
pidgin French and imbibe Bordeaux 
wines with the same gusto as rasam and 
sambhar. But address them in English, 
leave alone Hindi, and the shrug of the 
shoulders is so eloquent, it would put a 
white Frenchman to shame. 

Well, not really. For, however much 
the Tamils would like to believe they are 
as French as, if not mora than white 
Frenchmen, neither the sizeable white 
French population living in Pondicherry 
nor the Indians think so. Despite the fact 
that Pondicherry has about a 1,000- 
strong white French presence, there is 
practically no contact between them and 
their Tamil fellow-countrymen beyond 
the bare minimum. Says Amalor Arago, 
a 60-year-old French Tamil who is editor 
of a local French monthly, Le Trait- 
D'Union, and a math teacher at l.ycee 
France, the F’rench school in Pondicher- 
j ry: "1 get along fine with my white 
French colleagues at school. But once 
school is over..." he shrugs, "they 
never invite us to their home$, nor we 
them. ” 

It is not as if the white French are 
unaware of this alienation and strain 
between the two communities. But very 
few really care. “The French Tamils are 
not interesting to us,” says Thierry 
Lepreux, a white French teacher at the 
Lycee, "neither as Indians nor as 
French." 

When the F'rench finally left Pon¬ 
dicherry—their colony of 300 years—in 
1962, they left the natives—a large 
number of them soldats (soldiers) who 
had fought for France in World War 
II—a curious option. By the Treaty of 
Cession signed on 16 August that year, 
Pondicherrians could choose to become 
either French or Indian citizens. As part 
of the deal and perhaps to hasten French 
departure, the Indian government 
guaranteed those opting for French 
nationality the freedom to continue to 
live in India as freely as any Indian. It 
was an offer that only 6,000-odd Pon¬ 
dicherrians 1 took up at that time. And 
today, they and their descendants who 
have increased the French Tamil popula¬ 
tion to 14,000, have no regrets. 

For, being French means enjoying full 
rights of French citizenship, including 
old-age pension, poverty and unemploy- 
n 

A memorial for the eoldfere of the Franck 
army, tattudlna Tamila,ark© fought in 
the Work! War I: colonial Has 
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merit assistance,, subsidised French 
education and, more recently’, incentives 
and tax benefits for those willing to haVe 
a large number of children.' It als&means 
a guaranteed minimum income of 4,300 
franc or Rs 9,000 every year, whether 
employed or not. It is a sum that is many 
times more than the average Indian per 
capita income. "■ 

It has meant a life full of comfortable, 
if not luxurious times, one that French 
Tamils are convinced their Indian breth* 
em would give their arms to have, P. A. 
Aroquaissamy, the French Tamils’ 
elected “delegate’' to the French gov¬ 
ernment, goes a step further. “If a 
referendum is held in Pondicherry to¬ 
day,” he says, "all the Indian people 
here would elect to become French 
^nationals. ” 

O ne would expect the Pondicherrians 
to pass unnoticed by the French, 
constituting as they do, only a minuscule 
percentage of the 4,000,000 immig¬ 
rants. But it was with some shock that a 
government clerk in Paris discovered a 
couple of years ago that the 14,000-odd 
Pondicherrians, a little more than one 
per cent of the 1,500,000 French 
citizens living overseas, were receiving 
more than 25 per cent of all. the money 
allocated for physically handicapped. 
French citizens living outside France. 

“The corruption here,” one French 
diplomat in Pondicherry told Th$ Cos 
'’Angeles Times “beats everything I have 
seen in Yemen, Morocco, Syria and the 
Middle East in general.” To make the 
best of the incentjves for having more 
children, for instance, it was alleged that 
French Tamils "adopted" stray children 
for a few hours on pay days; to benefit 
from disability pension, there were inst¬ 
ances of people pretending to be blind 
and organising fake medical certificatesv 
The French Tamils, of course, Hotly 
deny these allegations. Indeed, if 
Antoine Soundiram, the former French 
Tamil delegate and now president of the 
f ederation Nationale des Anciens Com- 
uattants (the association of-French army 
veterans) in Pondicherry, could have it 
his way, the French government would 
be doing more for the French Tamils 
than it already does. According to 
Soundiram, the French pensions and 
subsidies that French Tamils receive 
here might seem huge to Indians. But, 
Soundiram cannily points out, it is the 
»are minimum guaranteed to French 
:itizens by the socialist French govem- 
nent- 

Amalor Arago is honest enough to 
recognise a growing thread of contempt 
..mang the- white French for non-white 
countrymen, a contempt more often 
aced with hostility.. “French Tamils in, 
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Paris, desperate, for employment and 
unqualified for anything better, are will¬ 
ing to earn a living as eboueurs — 
scavangers who roam the streets.” says 
Arago, “jobs which the white French 
have always looked down upon.” What 
traditionally aroused animosity was com¬ 
petition for white collar jobs. But now, 
with jobs becoming scarce, the appoint¬ 
ment of a non-white French is 
enough to trigger oft hostility. 

L. Cadelis, a French Tamil who used 
to work at the Alliance Francaise in 
Calcutta till he recently retired, holds a 
more optimistic view of the racist prob¬ 
lem. ''The French are not racist,” he 
insists, “but just reserved. ” Delegate 
Aroquaissamy is more realistic. He rec¬ 
ognises that the French Tamils, indeed, 
do face persecution of a sort in France 
but he lays the blame for that on the 
French Tamils themselves. “1 have been 
a French government official for the last 
40 years and never yet felt any discri¬ 
mination because 1 am not white,” he 
says. 

H owever, racism or no, an increasing 
number of French Tamil youth are 
heading for France, in search of El 
Dorado. Besides the. search for a better 
life, there is the strange dilemma they 
suffer from, being neither wholly Indian 
nor truly French. And there are practical 
problems. Their basic education at the 



local Lycee France is jn French and, 
even if they are qualified for jobs in the 
Indian private sector, the lack of know¬ 
ledge of English makes it virtually im¬ 
possible fpr them to get one. 

Indeed, as a class, the French Tamils 
create curious problems for the rest of 
the Pondicherrians. For instance, the 
fact that the French Tamils have a lot 
more money than the ordinary Indian 
has raised the cost of living in Pondicher¬ 
ry unnaturally. Even French Tamils 
complain that traders and petty shop¬ 
keepers hike prices the moment they 
spot a French Tamil heading their way. 
More serious is the problem of property 
ownership. The French Tamils are 
allowed to freely buy Indian property. 
Because they have more money, they 
buy more. As a result, Indians are 
getting pushed out. 

It is not as yet an open war. But the 
triangular tensions beneath Pondicher¬ 
ry's tranquil surface are palpable. Here 
is a minuscule population of French 
Tamils, rejecting, in the most, what they 
are and aspiring to an ersatz dream, in 
the process, neither the Indians nor the 
white. French want much to do with 

them. At best, France looks upon them 
as the white man’s burden. “A few years 
ago,” said Consul General Marcel 
Fleury, “we needed hands in France, we 
wanted immigrants to do jobs a French¬ 
man didn’t want to do, like digging 
roads, sweeping garbage and becoming 
coolies, It was good to have immigrants 

then. And now w*- cannot just abandon 
them. ” What will spell real trouble is any 
move by,.either the French or the Indian 
government that could be considered as 
rejection by the French Tamils. Of 
course, there is very little this tiny 
group of people dan do against this if it 
happens. Ip the meantime, they live 
their e?sy lives, playing boule under 
sunhy skies and dreaming of la belle 
France. 

IH o nh l M p e BanqriH/Pondicherry 
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Divided they stand 


Dissidence and factionalism plague the A kali Dal 


t was heralded as a fresh initia¬ 
tive, the beginning of a new phase 
in Akali politics in strife-tom Pun¬ 
jab. But even before the Akali Dal 
leaders, a divided and bickering 
lot, could put their heads together, the 
unity move fizzled out. The efforts only- 
brought into sharp focus the division 
within the Akali ranks. 

Last week, Captain Amrmder Singh, 
the flamboyant leader of the Unified 
Akali Dal (UAD), announced that Surjit 
Singh Barnala, Jagdev Singh Talwandi 
and Simranjeet Singh Mann - the chiefs 
of three* powerful Akali Dal factions - 
had agreed to merge their individual 
groups into a single party. According to 
the unity proposal, Talwandi was to be 
the president of the new set-up and 
Mann its chief patron. The draft formula 
was even signed by both Barnala and 
Talwandi. Mann, who is under deten¬ 
tion, was unable to formally give his 
assent due to legal implications. Amrin- 
der Singh, however, assured the Akali 
leaders that the unity move had Mann’s 
approval. 

But soon after Amrmder Singh de- 


ten 


dared the unity proposal, the move fell 
through. The leadership of Mann’s fac¬ 
tion was the first to reject the formula. 
Said the party’s spokesman, Suchha 
Singh Chhotepur: "Ainnnder’s move 
smacks of collaboration with the Cen¬ 
tre.” A trusted aide of Mann and a 
former minister, Chhotepur claimed that 
Amrinder was not authorised to take 
decisions on his mentor’s behalf. The 
faction’s presidium also noted with con¬ 
cern that the unity moves were “an 
attempt to undermine the sacrifices 
made by Mann”. 


by him was flawless. What is more, 
Mann had apparently agreed to accept 
Talwandi as president of the united 
party. Moreover, Amrinder said, ‘Tal¬ 
wandi told me that he would step down 
from the presidentship when Mann was 
released. ’’ Amrindeu Singh's efforts re¬ 
ceived a fillip when Surjit Singh Barnala 
also gave his assent to the idea. 

B ut contrary to Amrinder's hopes, all 
the major factions of the Akali Dal 
rejected his unity formula. Even though 
Barnala had agreed to the proposal 
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Chhotepur argued that he had met 
Mann at Bhagalpur Jail only recently 
while Amrinder had last contacted the 
former IPS officer in November 1988. 
“We are naturally more up to date with 
Mann's thinking, ” he said, adding, “1 am 
determined to expose Amrinder’s links 
with the Centre.” 

“1 always knew that some people 
would try to sabotage my unity efforts, ” 
reacted Amrinder Singh. According to 
the Akali leader, the formula worked out 


(Top) Th* Golden 
Temple; Capt. Amrinder 
Singh: unity move* 



earlier, the former chief minister beat r 
hasty retreat when the entire Akali Da! 
(L) cadre revolted against their leader. 
Two days after signing the draft propos¬ 
al, Barnala said: “It is unfortunate that 
Capt. Amrinder Singh failed to take 
others into confidence." The second line 
of his party's leadership, Jathedar Tota 
Singh and Capt. Kanwaljit Singh, main¬ 
tained that they were opposed to the 
unity formula because Barnala had not 
been given an office of importance in the 
new set-up. Even Prakash Singh Badal's 
supporters in the Unified Akali Dal 
(UAD), Surjan Singh Thekedar and Bhpi 
Shamminder Singh, MP, among other*, 
regretted the fact that their president, 
J.S. Talwandi, had signed the unity draft 







which said nothing about Badal’s position 
in the new party. 

HoweVer, Capt. Amrinder Singh’s 
abortive unity move has been successful 
on at least one count: in exposing the 
fact that the Sikh panth is more divided 
at the present juncture than ever before 
All the three major factions of the Akdli 
Dal, as also the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC), are 
wQrking at cross purposes. What is 
more, the factions themselves are di¬ 
vided into warring camps. 

In Bamala's Akali DaKL), for instance, 
the expulsion of Balwant Singh, who is 
now claiming support of the majority of 
the party’s former legislators and SGPC 
members, has precipitated a crisis with¬ 
in the party. It is believed that the 
lormer state finance minister has come 
to an understanding with the rival party's 
chief, Talwandi, to oust Badal and his 
supporters. 



But more pathetic perhaps is the UAD 
president, Talwandi’s position. He de¬ 
sperately needs Balwant Singh’s support 
is most of the party cadres owe alle¬ 
giance to either of the two jailed leaders, 
Badal and Gurcharan Singh Tohra, with 
virtually no following of his own. And, 
Balwant Singh is reported to have 
issured him the support of his followers 
n the Akali Dal(L) who are likely to join 
he UAD in the next few weeks. 

Dissidence also plagues Simranjeet 
Singh Mann's faction. In the absence of 
Vlann, Baba Joginder Singh seems to 
iave usurped all the powers of the 
iresident. Several other party 
leavyweights are believed to owe alle- 
tiance to the UAD leader, G.S. Tohra. 



Though Mann’s faction is the smallest of 
the Akali groups, it has earned consider¬ 
able respect among members of the 
Manjit Singh faction of the All India Sikh 
Students Federation(AISSF). Its presi¬ 
dent, Manjit Singh, and general secret¬ 
ary, Harminder Singh Sandhu, recently 
told a delegation of the party in Central 
Jail, Jalandhar, that they continued to 
support Mann's leadership. The party 
also commands the support of a section 
of the Damdami Taksal, the fountain¬ 
head of militancy in Punjab, and that is 
why the Akali Dal(M) cannot be ignored 
in any moves to bring about panthic 
unity. 

L ike the Akali factions, the SGPC is 
also divided into several bickering 
groups. Though the committee is a 
religious body, it is directly affected by 
the state’s political scenario because the 
dividing line between miri and pin (reli¬ 
gion and politics) is rather thin in Punjab. 
And, the two Akali- heavyweights, J.S. 


Like the Akali Dal 
factions, the SGPC 
too Is iliMsd into 
severatbickering 
groups. And, the two 
Akali heavyweights, 
!.$. Talwandi and G.S. 
Tohra, are fighting to 
gain control of the 
Influential religious 
body 


(From loft to right) Badal, Barnala and Mann: 
will thay join forcaa? 

Talwandi and G.S. Tohra, are fighting to 
gain control of the SGPC. The first 
round was won by Talwandi’s suppor¬ 
ters when the 15-member executive 
body of the SGPC removed Tchra’s 
front man, Manjit Singh Calcutta, from 
the post of secretary. 

The confusing scenario was further 
complicated after the Centre sided with 
the SGPC president, G.S. Tohra. The 
Akali leader was shifted to a rest house 
in Amritsar and allowed to hold meetings 
within the heavily guarded premises at a 
time when the Talwandi group was all 
set to gain control of the SGPC. Tohra, 
in other words, was provided with an 
opportunity to regroup his followers and 
settle scores with his opponents in the 
religious body. Tohra utilised the occa¬ 
sion and promptly resigned from the 
presidentship of the SGPC demanding 
the immediate reinstatement of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

In fact, it is Tohra who is now making 
fresh attempts to unite all the Akali 
factions. He has contacted all the Akali 
leaders either directly or through emis¬ 
saries in the last few weeks. But the 
SGPC supremo is unlikely to come up 
with a final proposal without regaining 
control of the Prabandhak Committee, 
which is his forte and favourite political 
platform. 

Moreover, Tohra has perhaps real¬ 
ised that all unity efforts would be 
meaningless without the active participa¬ 
tion of the two jailed leaders: Prakash 
Singh Badal and Simranjeet Singh Mann. 
And, the Akali Dal would not get the 
support of the masses until a section of 
the militants are given a share of power. 
VRayit Singh/ Chandigarh 
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Rajiv’s whims and fancies 


D espite mounting criticism, Rajiv 
^ Gandhi just refuses to give up his 
cavalier approach in selecting people for 
top positions. It is as if he is convinced 
that he is not accountable, not even to 
Parliament* jet alone his Congress(I) 
party. 

Let us take some recent examples. 
R.S. Pathak, Chief Justice of India, is 
selected as India’s candidate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Nagen- 
dra Singh, the former president of the 
International Court of Justice (1CJ) at 
The Hague. Natwar Singh, minister of 
state for external affairs, rings up P.N. 
Bhagwati, a member of the thrde- 
member selection committee to India, on 
behalf of the Prime Minister, to propose 
Pathak’s name. 

Selecting a sitting judge for. such plum 
positions is bad enough. A judge often 
has to put the executive in the dock, and 
holding out the prospect of such an 
appointment is reprehensible, to say the 
least. But now the name of the sitting 
Chief Justice is being proposed for the 
ICJ. 

Of course, there is no certainty that 
Pathak will get the position at The 
Hague; India will have to canvass for 
him. Perhaps he himself is feeling 
embarrassed—it was he who presided 
over the bench which delivered the 
controversial judgement fixing the com¬ 
pensation to be paid by the American 
multinational, Union Carbide, to the 
Bhopal gas victims. 

The manner to which P.N. Bhagwati, 
former Chief Justice of India, has written 
against Pathak makes the former unsuit¬ 
able for chairmanship of the selection 
committee. Bhagwati himself is a candi¬ 
date for the post That makes him a 
biased party, although he has tried to 
give the impression of being indepen¬ 
dent. Bhagwati is a pro-establishment 
person and he will have to do his best for 
the rest of his life to live down the 
impression he has created by writing a 
laudatory letter to Mrs Indira Gandhi 
when she returned to power in 1980. 

Theris also a controversy over the 
selection of former Supreme Court 
judge R.S. Sarkaria as chairman of the 
Press Council of India. When the selec¬ 
tion panel, consisting of the Vice- 
President, the Lok Sabha Speaker and a 
member nominated by the Press Coun* 


1 dl, met at the residence of S. D. Sharma, 
the Press Council representative, 
George Verghese, pressed for a second 
term for Justice A.N. Sen as chairman. 
His predecessors had been given two 
terms, George pointed out. 

But apparently Sen had annoyed the 
government by his independent stand 
and he had been critical of the execu¬ 
tive’s attempt to encroach on the free¬ 
dom of the press. Both Sharma and 
Speaker Balram Jakhar did not agree to 
extend Sen’s contract and instead prop¬ 
osed that Sarkaria, then serving as 
a one-man commission to decide the 
future set-up to Delhi, fill the post. 

Vehement protests by Verghese 
were of no avail. And they got Sarkaria’s 
agreement to accept the post over the 
phone. It appeared that the decision to 
select him had been taken even before 
the panel had met. Verghese was asked 
to keep the appointment a secret. Little 
did he know that the announcement of 
the appointment would be made by 
Akashwani and Doordarshan within 
hours. 

Equally strange was R.K. Dhawan’s 
appointment. Once special assistant to 
Mrs Gandhi, he was brought back from 
the political wilderness and appointed 
additional secretary to the Cabinet sec- 
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retariat Why he was dropped in the first 
place was not explained. 

That he should be so unceremoniously 
removed after 24 years of loyal service 
was surprising. So also was his reap¬ 
pointment, for which no explanation was 
given. Had he been an ordinary civil 
servant, his exit or entry would not have 
attracted much notice. But he is a 
person who has epjoyed much more 
importance—and power—than his posi¬ 
tion suggested. 

As for appointing Governors, it has 
become the practice to offer the post as a 
reward to party leaders or top bureauc¬ 
rats for “services” rendered. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi may only be following the example of 
Mrs Gandhi in showing little respect for 
institutions. But she never went to the 
extent of appointing toteOigence officers 
as Governors. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s appointment of H.A. 
Barari, former IB chief, as Governor of 
Haryana, was seen by many as serving 
notice to the chief minister that he was 
under surveillance. Barari had served 
the PM well by “choosing" the Congres- 
s(I)’s winning Lok Sabha candidates 
during the 1984 elections. Since Rajiv 
Gandhi’s party is keen on harassing 
non-Congress(I) governments, Barari 
fitted the bill, and he is said to be 
collecting “information” to be used 
against Devi Lai, the state chief 
minister. 

T.V. Rajeshwar was another intelli¬ 
gence officer to be appointed as Gov¬ 
ernor. And now he has been transferred 
from Sikkim to West Bengal, and with¬ 
out even consulting the chief minister of 
the state, Jyoti Basu. The chief minister 
naturally voiced his protest. But Rajiv 
Gandhi, instead of offering an explana¬ 
tion, said: "Are there skeletons to Jyoti 
Basu’s cupboard? If not, the Left Front 
has nothing to fear.” 

Rajiv Gandhi, of course, often puts his 
foot in his mouth. But he seems to have 
put it even deeper than usual. For the 
government’s mission, he implies, is to 
look for skeletons in the chief minister’s 
cupboard. Rajiv Gandhi’s insolence can¬ 
not but cause anger. But what should 
cause concern is the harm he has done 
to institutions to the four and a half years 
he has been Prime Minister. One can 
only hope that the evil that he has done 
will not live after his tenure. B 





_ SUNDAY SPORTS _ ■ 

Kicking off a storm 

Has Cheema Okerie broken a contract with the Bangladesh football 

club, Abahani Krira Chakra? 


C ome April and Cheema 
Okerie may become a foot¬ 
baller of the past. The 
secretary-general of FIFA, 
the controlling body for foot¬ 
ball in the world, has sent a directive to 
the Bangladesh Football Asssociation to 
suspend the player for the time being, 
until the mess he has created there has 
been sorted out to the satisfaction of the 
world body. 

A student from Nigeria, Cheema was 
playing regularly and with distinction for 
East Bengal Club, after he came to 
Calcutta from his original college in 
Visakhapatnam where he had secured a 
scholarship. This sturdy, attacking foot 
bailer quickly made himself indispens 
able, to the extent that East Bengal 
could not think of winning any competi 
tion without his services. 

In between his stints for East Bengal, 
Cheema went home to try his luck in the 
Nigenan national squad for the Seoul 
Olympics. Although he was selected in 
the uutial trials, Cheema did not get into 
the Olympics squad. On the way back to 
India, however, he made contact with 
some Bangladesh football officials. 

The result was an offer by Abahani 
Jvrira Chakra, one of the leading clubs of 
Bangladesh, to assist them for a short 
period—when East Bengal was not en¬ 
gaged in any competition. Abahani paid 
Cheema an advance, but were so sure of 
his services that they did not escort him 
from Calcutta. The result was that 
Abahani’s main rivals in Bangladesh 
soccer. Mohammedan Sporting, man¬ 
aged to whisk him off with a higher offer. 

Having already obtained his clearance 
from the IFA and AIFF" to plav for a 
short period in Bangladesh. Cheema 
went along with Dhaka Mohammedan 
officials to seek temporary affiliation 
with the Bangladesh football authorities. 
He signed to play for that club. 

The Abahani officials did not leave 
things at that. They complained to the 
Bangladesh authorities that they had 
contracted Cheema to play, so Moham¬ 
medan Sporting could not avail, of his 
services. Strangely, the officials in Dha¬ 
ka refused to consider Abahani’s plea^ 
and allowed Cheema to play 
for their rivals. 


Although the crucial match between 
these two clubs ended in a draw, it gave 
Abahani the necessary fuel to charge 
Cheema with breach ofcontract.The club 
appealed to FIFA. Secretary-general 
Blatter first advised the Bangladesh 
authorities to prevent Cheema from 
playing for Mohammedan Sporting and, 
when this was ignored, slapped a ban on 
the player and threatened penal action 
against the Bangladesh football author¬ 


ities for disobeying their directives. 

It was only at this stage that the 
football authorities in that country woke 
up. They realised that a FIFA ban on 


their federation would mean a tine, along 
with suspension from all activities in the 
international sphere. Dhaka had already 
made arrangements for the pre-World 
Cup qualifying matches they were to 
play against some other Asian countries. 
A ban would mean an immediate end to 
their aspirations. 

The uiitial plea that the Bangladesh 
Football Association had made was that 


Cheema Okerie (right) tackling 


a Mohun Bsgan forward; 


guilty? 












theirs was an amateur set-up, so the 
norms of professional football—like 
breach of contract—did not apply to 
them or to their clubs. Thus, if Cheema 
accepted money from anybody, it did not 
necessarily mean that he had to play for 
a particular club. But Blatter refused to 
accept the explanation. 

After the second telex message sent 
by Blatter—to the effect that unless the 
issue was sorted out within a month the 
national squad, along with the clubs, 
would be banned from international soc¬ 
cer—the Dhaka officials pleaded for time 
to settle the Abahani-Mohammedan 
tangle. That time expires early next 
month. 

i In the meantime, frantic efforts were 
wade by the authorities to get the two 
clubs together. But the gulf between the 
two is so wide, it is difficult to see any 
kind of rapprochement. Abahani are not 
only demanding the advance that they 
had paid Cheema, but want the Bang¬ 
ladesh football authorities to deduct all 
points earned by Mohammedan Sporting 
in the matches in which Cheema figu r ed. 

Mohammedan Sporting are hardly 
likely to accede to this demand, because 



it would mean an end to their hopes of 
winning the prestigious Dhaka league. 
The club had paid a whopping 30,000 
dollars for the player. If they failed to 
win the league because of this tangle, it 
would be an injury made doubly 
grievous. Abahani, on the other hand, 
had paid 10,000 dollars advance, which 
represented a little less than half the 
contracted sum with the player. 

If the stalemate continues, FIFA 
could slap a minimum two years’ ban on 
the national federation and the player. 
Which means Cheema will not be 
allowed to play recognised competitive 
football anywhere in die world. A return 
to big-time soccer thereafter is highly 
improbable. 


If Abahani and 
Mdhammedan do not 
reach an agreement 
by April, the country 
could be in the dumps 
as far as football is 
concerned. And 
Cheema will find 
himself barred from 
football for at least 
two years 


T he entire episode smacks of the 
seamiest side of shamateurism. Soc¬ 
cer in this subcontinent has, over the 
last two decades, imbibed all the ills of 
professional soccer, without the re¬ 
deeming feature of the money game. In 
most countries, players are paid accord¬ 
ing to contracts for each individual. 
While they ensure that a player does not 
have to overwork, they also have sever¬ 
al penalty clauses which help dubs 
maintain discipline as well as gel the 
maximum from the players. 

In India, the money for footballers is 
not quite as big as- in Dhaka. This is a 
strange phenomenon, considering that 
the game is far more developed here and 
the volume of spectators is much grea¬ 
ter, on an average, in our country. But 
there are many more industrialists and 
businessmen prepared to spend money 
on football in Bangladesh. And payment 
in hard currency is not a problem there. 
This fact, more than anything else, has 
lured footballers from all over Asia to 
play in Bangladesh at some time or the 
other. 

The Bangladeshis have also taken 


footballers from Calcutta to play a few 
matches there, though this experiment 
has not been very successful. Players 
like Prasanto Banerjee and Bhaskar 
Ganguly have gone over, but their 
performance has not been good enough 
to merit a recall. 

Cheema’s case was different. He was 
following another Nigerian to Dhaka, 
Emeka Ezeugo. This lanky footballer 
had started out in Calcutta and then, 
after an unseemly incident in which he 
assaulted a local photographer, shifted 
to Bangladesh. Emeka distinguished 
himself by finding a place in the Nigerian 
national squad, but Cheema’s overall 
performance at the club level was bet¬ 
ter. That is why, in their desperation to 
win the league title, Mohammedan 
Sporting decided to pay more than 
Abahani so that they could utilise 
Cheema's services, albeit for a short 
while. The Dhaka league is played on a 
two-tier system. The first is the general 
league, after which the top teams play 
against each other in the super league, 
an experiment tried out in the Calcutta 
league many years ago. Mohammedan 
wanted Cheema to play for them in the 
closing stages of the preliminary league 
and then again in the super league. 

The first phase of the league in Dhaka 
is over. The super league is due now. 
Cheema is getting ready to play again for 
Mohammedan once again, after which he 
is expected in Calcutta again to join East 
Bengal in their Federation Cup campaign 
scheduled in Coimbatore next month. 

But long before that schedule, the 
Bangladesh Football Association will 
have to sort out the mess in which it has 
landed itself. FIFA will brook no non¬ 
sense. If Abahani and Mohammedan do 
not reach an agreement by April, the 
country could be in the dumps as far as 
lootball is concerned. And Cheema will 
also find himself barred from football for 
at least two years. 

In that event, a lot of East Bengal 
money will go down the drain, because 
Cheema has been contracted to play for 
the club for a fee of Ks 2.5 lakhs this ' 
season. He has already taken a sizeable 
advance. 

The Bangladesh federation is now 
working on a plausible explanation of the 
"fees” paid to Cheema by the two 
warring clubs. It is explaining to FIFA 
that the money paid to players assisting 
various dubs in that country is only to 
cover expenses on food, kits, travel and 
maintenance. Of course, it will be diffi¬ 
cult to explain how some players could 
be paid just 10.000 dollars for an entire 
season and some others the same 
amount for a very short time. 

Arijit Sen/Calcutta 

— 



In its 25th year, 
CCI takes 
stock of its 
past, and 
rededicates 
itself to the 
service of 
the Nation 

—____ . -W 

In tune with Nehru’s vision. 


CCI CEMENT 


All 

of sales offices 


CCI: Not just quality CEMENT 
at fair price, but an unending 
commitment to the Nation 
building. 


The beginning of its 25th Year is the 
beginning of a n4w resurgence for CCI. 
Increase in Capacity utilisation, energy 
conservation, cost and quality control-are 
some of the hallmarks of this resurgence. 
CCI was incorporated as a Central 
Government Undertaking in 1965. Since 
then it has not lookedback. Today, with 
10 operating units in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh with a 
total capacity of 4.^2 million tonne, CCI 
provides direct employment to over 6,500 
people. It has encouraged a balanced 
regional growth at its plant sites and has 
strived to provide employment 
opportunities in underdeveloped areas. 
Implementation of 20 Point Programme 
and integrated rural development at all 
units viz, health-care, family welfare, etc. 
has been an abiding commitment with 
CCI. It.has set up a full fledged 
CONSUMER SERVICE CELL to provide 
technical know how for economical use of 
cement and to attend to the grievances/ 
complaints of the consumers and stockists 
etc. — an important milestone in 
consumer service. CCI has also revitalised 
its marketing set-up to meet the challenge of 
the emerging competitive market. 

So, when you think of CCI, its Quality 
Certient plus national commitment 

India netwpili 

and authorised stockists 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Talented 

convict 

Who would have thought 
that it would be prison walls 
which would bring out the 
artist in Velayudhan, a first 
offender convicted in a mur¬ 
der case in 1979? The 42- 
year-old convict, who hails 
from Kerala’s Palghat dis¬ 
trict, was transferred to 
Viyyoor central jail in 1984 
where he was suddenly in¬ 
spired to execute his talents. 



M 


So for eight months he toiled 
seven and a half hours a day 
six days a week to complete 
his magnum opus: 50 diffe¬ 
rent carvings on a 30-cubic- 
foot root of a century-old 
“Kannivaka" (Aipizzia Pro- 
cera ) tree which was up¬ 
rooted in 1986. Among his 
carvings are a lion, an 
elephant, a king cobra, a 
rhinoceros, a crocodile and a 
python swallowing a deer. 
The carving has been pre¬ 
sented to the state museum 
and zoo where it is attracting 
Indian and foreign tourists 
because of its intrinsic 


Enter 

Greenpeace 

TThe environmentalist 
group Greenpeace will soon 
get a foothold in India—rid¬ 
ing piggyback on CBS. The 
music company, which was 
receiitly bought over from 
the Tatas by R. V. Pandit, 
proprietor of Business 



OraenpMC* voluntMft: preaching 

Press, will be bringing out a 
double album, Breakthrough, 
by Greenpeace. Priced at Rs 
78 each. Pandit expects to 
sell more than one lakh 
copies. Rs 9 per cassette will 
be taken from this amount to 
finance the activities ot the 
group in India. Greenpeace 
recently used the same proc¬ 
edure to get into Moscow. 
Melodia, the Soviet state re¬ 
cord company, will produce 
four million copies of the 
double album and the pro¬ 
ceeds will be used by Green¬ 
peace to start its activities. 


Fighting drugs 

part from mere beauti¬ 
fication drives and other pro¬ 
jects to ameliorate civic con- 


through muclc 

ditions in the city, the Calcut¬ 
ta-based voluntary organisa¬ 
tion, Citizen Action Forum, 
recently took upon itself the 
onerous task of fighting the 
drug menace in Calcutta and 
its neighbouring areas. The 
Substance Abuse Prevention 
Cell, set up under its aegis 
recently, is the first 
comprehensive action plan of 
its kind in the city. It plans to 
work in close cooperation 
with all national, state and 
voluntary organisations and 
would include separate prog¬ 
rammes for literate and 
illiterate people. The cell also 
decided to approach the 
ministry of education for the 
inclusion of the dangers of 
drug addiction in school cur¬ 
ricula. 

That this project was a 
much-needed one is attested 


THIS INDIA 


• QUWAHATl: A banyan $nd apeepul tree were engaged 
in holy matrimony here on to March. The nuptial knot was 
tied at the Shiva temple in the ancient astronomical centre, 
‘Navagmh', amidst milch fanfare by a group of devotees for 
peace and aihtty among peoples. The botanical marriage 
etas -performed ae pdr VtM' rites— Indian Express (R. 

. ChakrabOrty. Calcutta) 

• CHITRADURGA: When Umapathy of Hosadurga re¬ 
ceived a gift parcel from the poatman on 10 March, little did 
be Imagine that it came with a sting. As he opened the gift, 
packponderlng who the benefaotor could be, the shriek of 

• deHombewis ready tOUttpr turned Into a cry of horror: Me 
flung die parCei away seeing asnake—Shirry, 10-inch long 
and five-0ecc*ri PMir.Gulbarga) 

e RAJKOT: A police constable on duty died when the 
camel on which he.was riding at Llmbad village in' 
Surendranagar district bit him on the night of 11 March. 
Tbg, lnv}#efoccttfred wfteh the opnstabto, along with one 
of Me ooMiinuea./Wae patrolling a field— The Hindustan 
. Ttojae .{®^wa Shetty, New OeWJ 
: .‘■i.'y ■ \ • 


to by the findings of a recent 
survey which estimates that 
there are about 68,518 he¬ 
roin addicts in Calcutta. 

Rakhi Sarkar, chairperson of 
the Citizen Action Forum, 
said that the forum aims to 
act as a catalyst to bring 
together all sections of socie¬ 
ty against the growing drug 
menace. 


Urchins get 
together 

The friendly neighbour¬ 
hood street urchin never got 
a second glance until Mira 
Nair came along with her 
award-winning film, Salaam 
Bombay! which has—at least 
in Bombay—transformed 



him into a celebrity of sorts. 
Thanks to the success of the 
film, he continues to bask in 
the glare of publicity and 
enjoy the adulation. Recent¬ 
ly, a three-day sadakchhap 
mela was organised in Bom¬ 
bay by four voluntary orga¬ 
nisations at which over 1600 
street children, ranging in 
age from six to 16, came 
together and shared their 
problems with each other 
and the social workers. They 
were given tips on how they 
could save their income and 
their creative talents were 
brought out by helping them 
organise skits and plays. It 
seems that the voluntary 
agencies have finally turned 
their attention to those who 
are most likely to repay it— 
deprived but resourceful chil¬ 
dren. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 2 APRIL 1989 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This is not a favourable 
period for lovers; any mis¬ 
understanding could lead to 
problems At home, one of 
your relatives may suddenly fall sick, 
adding to your worries. But, don't worry, he 
will recover soon. Students are advised to 
be more serious about choosing their 
careers. This is a favourable period for 
architects. Financial gams are in store for 
some of you. Professionals will do well; 
some of them may even get promotions 
Good dates: 2, 5 and 8 
Lucky numbers: i, 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This is a favourable week 
for you The domestic front 
will be peaceful Creative 
artists and sportsmen will 
be rewarded for their feats Professionals 
and businessmen will also do well they 
can go ahead with their plans Your pros¬ 
pects are bright on the economic front, but 
avoid extravagance. Students will do well in 
their studies However, politicians are 
advised to maintain a low profile during this 
period.' 

Good dates: 2, 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

GEMItil (21 May—20 June) 

This is a week of mixed 
fortunes Do not neglect 
your health, or else it may 
lead to complications. This 
is a favourable phase for students A good 
time for socialising parties will keep you 
occupied during the weekend Avoid any 
romance tor the time being A favourable 
week for sportsmen, TV celebrities will also 
do well 

Good dates: 5, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Success is sure to come 
your way this week. Your 
financial prospects look 
bright but save something 
for the future. A favourable week for 
matrimonial negotiations. Businessmen 
and professionals will make steady prog¬ 
ress. The health of your children may 
bother you. Those working in public sector 
undertakings should not change |Obs 
Good dates: 2, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 






LEO (21 July—20 August) If 

you are looking for a |ob, 
there are chances that you 
will find one this week. 
Businessmen, your finan¬ 
cial prospects are bright. Friends and rela¬ 
tives will be particularly helpful to you. 
Professionals need a break from their 
hectic schedule They can go on a holiday. 
The domestic front may not remain peace¬ 
ful. your wife may keep on nagging you. 
But keep your cool Lawsuits will be re¬ 
solved amicably in your favour. 

Good dates: 4. 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This is a favour¬ 
able period for matrimonial 
negotiations. Professionals 
are likely to be promoted 
Designers may do well, but they should not 
rush through with their plans. Speculative 
ventures may yield good results. Some of 
you may even receive money or property 
through unexpected sources But do not 
get carried away by this unexpected wind¬ 
fall Women are advised not to waste their 
time in idle talk. 

Good dates: 3, 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 

LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This may not be a 
favourable week for you. 
Those working in govern¬ 
ment concerns should be 
cautious while dealing with their superiors 
Businessmen are likely to face stiff com¬ 
petition. At home, a member of the family 
may suddenly fall sick, adding to your 
worries. Social engagements will keep you 
busy. 

Good dates: 5, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) This is a week of 
mixed fortunes. Domestic 
problems will bother you 
throughout the week, but 
do not lose your temper. This is not a 
favourable period for romance. Those 
working in the mass media will do well. Do 
not make any fresh investments. A favour¬ 
able week for film stars. They can sign 
quite a few new assignments. 

Good datas: 2, 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 




Star Partners: Virgo—Capricorn 




SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This is a 
favourable week for love 
and matrimonial negotia¬ 
tions. Be prepared for set¬ 
backs on the professional front. Some of 
you may even come in for severe criticism 
from your employees. Businessmen 
should be wary of deception. Computer 
programmers will do well. But they should, 
if possible, avoid playing too many compu¬ 
ter games New opportunities are in the 
offing for students. 

Good datos: 5, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-east 

CAPRICORN (21 December- 
20 January) This is a good 
week for professionals. If 
you are thinking of chang¬ 
ing your career, do so only 
after consulting your elders. The period is 
particularly favourable for businessmen 
who should utilise every opportunity that 
comes their way. Professional photo¬ 
graphers may do well this week. An old 
friend with whom you had snapped rela¬ 
tions will prove particularly helpful. A 
favourable week for trekkers. 

Good dates: 2, 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South * 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A favourable 
period for most of you Leg¬ 
al problems will be sorted 
out this week. Profession¬ 
als and businessmen will make steady 
progress. The period is also favourable for 
lovers; you may go ahead with marriage 
plans At home, your children will be a 
source of joy. A letter towards the end of 
the week will bring unexpected good news. 
Good dates: 4, 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) A week of mixed 
fortunes. On the financial 
front you may run into 
rough weather this week 
but friends will be there to help you out. 
The domestic front will add to your worries. 
A favourable week for engineers. Profes¬ 
sionals should avoid taking hasty decisions 
regarding their careers. Your children will 
do well in their studies. 

Good dotes: 2. 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 




,y 


The Virgo woman gets along well with the Capricorn man. The two understand ea#i other well, and are sexually compatible. The 
Virgo woman is a trifle flirtatious The Capricorn man should not even entertain the idea that she is indulging in extra-marital affairs. 
Any misunderstanding is bad, and could stand in the way of a lasting relationship. 






M ore on the political bat¬ 
tle between Orissa's 
chief minister J.B, Patnaik 
arid PCC(I) chief K.C. 
Lenka. Patnaik was the clear 
winner in this week’s skir¬ 
mish. 

The two were invited to 
Jll attend an INTUC rally at 
Berhampur and Lenka hap¬ 
pened to arrive first. The 
PCC(l) chief was stopped at 
the gate by the police who 
told him that they “were in¬ 
structed not to allow anyone 
on the dais until the chief 
minister arrived. The orga¬ 
nisers persuaded the police 
to let him in and since Pat¬ 
naik was going to be late, 
requested him to begin his 
speech. Lenka had hardly 
delivered a few lines, when 
Patnaik made his entry. This 
j was the cue for Patnaik cro- 
1 nies to scream euphorically. 
Then, a band struck up, 
adding to the cacophony. 

Lenka was forced to re¬ 
turn to his chair and when he 
was called to speak again, 
the band began playing 
another tune. That over, 
Lenka stood up for the third 
time. Only to find Patnaik 
supporters swarming to¬ 
wards the dais to garland the 
chief minister as the crowd 
applauded wildly. He finally 
-cj lost his patience and shouted 
I at the crowd who jeered back 
> at him. 

Lenka left the meeting 
looking very sullen. And Pat¬ 
naik? For once, his grim and 
grave appearance allowed a 
smile. 


Remembering 

Dada 


^2$alinitai P at <* ' s deter- 
J %pfrwied to stage a political 
' comeback. And she feels that 
there is no> better way of 
doing this than projecting 


J.B. Patnaik: hla round 

herself as the political heir of 
•her late husband—Vasantrao 
‘Dada' Patil, the former chief 
minister of Maharashtra. 

The two were engaged in 
nasty squabbles when Da<ja 
was alive, but Shalinitai has 
been very ‘soft’ on him of 
late. She describes the dif¬ 
ferences they had as "tra- 
tgic”, says she seeks to 
"strengthen his politics” and 

Shalinitai Patil: comeback trail 


(believe it or not) even gave 
up her seat in Parliament in 
‘favour’ of her husband. 

in a bid to possibly inherit 
his political legacy, Shalinitai 
has decided to contest an 
election to be on the manage¬ 
ment of the Shetkari Saha- 
kari Sakhar Karkhana—a 
sugar cooperative that Dada 
founded. She claims that the 
reason for contesting is that 




the cooperative is misman¬ 
aged. 

The lady has also re¬ 
quested the state Congress 
to give her a party post. 
Because she was Dada's 
wife? No, says Shalinitai, 
who still retains a fierce 
pride. “Because of my own 
abilities. ” 


Down but not 
out 


B eing suspended by Rajiv 
Gandhi was probably 
the best thing that ever hap¬ 
pened to veteran Congress- 






Oilman bhal Mehta: guarding 
hla flanks 

man and one-time Indira 
loyalist Chimanbhai Mehta. 
The MP from Gujarat utilised 
the opportunity the PM pro¬ 
vided him by touring his 
home state intensively, hold¬ 
ing innumerable public meet¬ 
ings. attended by farmers, 
intellectuals and (Prime 
Minister, take note) party 
workers. The mood at these 
meetings clearly indicates 
that the dissident Congress¬ 
man has begun to make an 
impact on the political scene 
in the state. 

"The party will get only 31 
per cent votes...The bogus 
prohibition policy should be 
reviewed,” he fearlessly de¬ 
clares at each meeting. And, 
then, to guard his flanks, 
adds: “Rqjiyji has misunder¬ 
stood me.”B 
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Home truths 


I f the state of affairs in 
Bareilly ^vision, which 
falls in UPTvhief minister 
N.D. Tiwari’s constituency, 
is anything to go by, the 
Congress doesn’t have a 
hope in hell as far as the next 
elections are concerned. For 
all intents and purposes, the 
district administration is de¬ 
funct because the new com¬ 
missioner, D.P. Singh, does 
not have a house and refuses 
to get down to business 
while lodged in the circuit 
house. And his predecessor, 
Nilu Banerjee, refuses to va¬ 
cate until he has harvested 
the crop of potatoes he had 
sown some months ago. 

Singh offered to do the 
decent thing and leave 
Banetjee’s potatoes alone, if 
only he moved out. Baner¬ 
jee, now commissioner, 
Agra, agreed, only to discov¬ 
er that his new home was 
still occupied by the former 
commissioner, who wasn't 
stirring until his wheat 
ripened. 


Whose house is 
it, anyway? 


Vmt Bahadur Singh: setting 
a record 

T his must be a record of 
sorts. A good nine 
months after being appointed 
Union communications minis¬ 
ter, Veer Bahadur Singh has 
yet to move into ministerial 
quarters, and is still slum¬ 
ming it out in the UP irriga¬ 



! than the younger Gandhi, 
Rahul. 

| Even Priyanka got into the 

act, smearing Mohsina Kid* 
wai with abir by the fistful. 
The only Gandhi who didn’t 
put in an appearance was 
Sonia, whose asthma prob¬ 
lem doesn’t allow for such 
revelry. 

Lost and found 

R am Ratan Ram’s stint as 
AICC(I) general secret¬ 
ary came to an end once his 
statements became more 
and more bizarre (item: 
wondering why he wasn’t’ 
being allowed to meet Soviet 
President Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev—after all, they ^vere 


N.D. Tlwari: heading a defunct administration? 



tion department’s guest 
house in Okhla. Reason: 
none of the ex-ministers 
have bothered to move out of 
their palatial mansions for 
reasons that aren’t too diffi¬ 
cult to comprehend. 

Now, finally, the minister 
has been allotted the house 
at 5, Tughlaq Road. But his 
troubles are far from over. 
The present occupant, ex- 
CM of Madhya Pradesh, Ar- 
jun Singh, refuses to vacate 
until he is given a house in 
Pandara Park and not Pan- 
dara Road, where only lesser 
government lights reside. 
How Mohsina Kidwai, the 
urban development minister, 
is going to swing it is another 
matter—after all Arjun Singh 
is only a humble MLA, not a 
Cabinet minister or even a 
chief minister anymore. 


Holi hai I 


it was quite formal, with 
everyone respectfully anoint- 
:ing Rajivji with some abir and 
moving on. But the' mood 
changed when the Prime 
Minister threw one of his 
securitywallahs on the 
ground and smeared him 
with the good earth. The 
security officers, to avenge 
their kind, picked up the PM, 
pushed him down on the 
grass and returned the com¬ 
pliment—all in good humour. 
And they were aided in this 
enterprise by none other 

Rajiv Gandhi: festive mood 



I t was open house at 7, 
Race Course 1 Road on the 
day of Holi. Everybody who 
turned up at the gates was 
allowed in to take part in the 
festivities with the»Prime 
Minister and family. Initially, 



Ram Ratan Ram: forgetful 
campaigner 

both general secretaries of 
their respective parties). 
But, recently, he was in the 
news for an ability other than 
opening his mouth and find¬ 
ing Gorbachev's foot in it. 
His son lodged a missing 
persons report with a New 
Delhi police station, after his 
father failed to come home 
for a day. But no sooner had 
the cops swung /Injto action 
than the wanted man turned 
up, sheepishly confessing 
that he had been campaigning 
for Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister, Motilal Vora, in 
thirg and, in the heat of 
electioneering, had forgotten 
to inform folks back home 
about his whereabouts.^ 
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access, achieved by hardwork, sacrifice and a steady 
^termination to excel. A state which demands respect, 
^miration and deference, natural features of Vysya Bank —■ 
self, distinctly successful by its understanding and regard to 
s elite.clientele, through versatility in service. 

. '' * 

bat is — the experience and maturity of Vysya Bank, set 
’out to support success to sustain. 
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nd this has been the secret of our success — in being 
sponsive, in being proactive to challenges, in going beyond 
inking through equipment leasing and credit cards, in 
copying the premier position in the private sector. 
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SUTUtQRV WARNING 

CIGARETTE SMOKING IS 

.,.ta nrtiTM 


Wills Filter set the filter trend in cigarettes 
long years ago. Today it’s still the finest. 

In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make it so. 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, % 
then stayed with it. 


WILLS FILTER 1 —— 
Filter and tobacco perfectly matche 
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THE WIND 

Despite the odd hit, the glitter has 
begun to fade from the Bombay 
film industry 
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^KoJNCING THE ARRIW. 
d^OF THE NEW AMBASSADOR 



The new range of shirts and all-leather shoes from Bata. 
Elegant. Dignified. Not expensive. 

Just rich in style! 



TSAC-AMB-1 
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I A match for the 
Prime Minister 

H indus are gradually be¬ 
coming orphans in their 
own homeland and it is en¬ 
couraging to know that the 
BJP has decided to stand hv 
them (The Hindu card, 19 
25 March). Fortunately, the 
party even has a leader in 
Atal Behan Vajpayee who 
can match Kajtv Gandhi in 
stature and calibre. But the 
party must keep its separate 
identity. Instead of joining 
any other Opposition group¬ 
ing, it should ask other par¬ 
ties to join hands with it. It 
should not fall into the trap of 
the previous Janata experi¬ 
ment. 

Panne LaU Mundhra, Calcutta 
(Waat Bengal) 

■ It is obvious that L. K. 
Advani, A.B. Vajpayee and 
Vijayaraje Scindia have been 
able to win the confidence of 
the people. With the chaotic 
conditions prevailing in the 
country, the BJP has seized 
the opportunity to impress 
the masses of the need to 
vote in their favour. The BJP 
is the real threat to the 
Congress(l) in the forthcom¬ 
ing elections. It is too early 
to predict the results but the 
BJP is surely in an encourag¬ 
ing position. 

B. N. Boee, Jamahedpur (Bihar) 

Temple plight 

K hushwant Singh has 
rightly exposed the de¬ 
plorable condition of our tem¬ 
ples (Gossip sweet and sour, 
19—25 March). More than 
exploitation by pandas and 
the nuisance of beggars and 





Vajpayee: potential PM 

hawkers, it is the squalor and 
filth which unnerve the pil¬ 
grim. Instead of an atmos¬ 
phere of cleanliness in a place 
of worship, a pilgrim is in¬ 
evitably confronted by ill- 
maintnined shrines, garbage 
and beggars. One wonders 
what happens to the funds 
allocated to civic bodies to 
keep these temples clean? 
A.J. AJwenl, New Delhi 


T ransf orming the 
delta 


The Punjab 
package 

R ajiv Gandhi’s surprise 
announcement of a new 
package of measures for 
Punjab is a welcome develop¬ 
ment ( Rajiv's Punjab play, 

19—25 March). The long 
overdue measures have been 
widely appreciated by all sec¬ 
tions of the people. All this 
augurs well for a new begin¬ 
ning to solve the Punjab 
problem. 

In the meantime, howev¬ 
er, terrorist activity in the 
state continues unabated. 

And with the government’s 
new initiatives to resolve the 
crisis, fresh killings cannot 
be ruled out. The need of the 
hour is an intensification of 
the anti-terrorist campaign. 
What is also needed is the 
sealing of the border with 
Pakistan. Only then can the 
conspiracy from across the 
borders to destabilise the 
country be countered and 
peace will once again reign in 
Punjab. 

S.V. Jewel, New Delhi 



Mangrove forest In the Sunderbane: ecological delight 

T he agro-based economic 
plan, if implemented, 
could well and truly trans- No Stranger to 
form the world’s largest delta rnntrnverev 
(Project Sunderbane, 5—11 con “° ers J 
March). The West Bengal »m , ... . . , 

government should take up V ou ^ P,°' nted 
This project seriously be- B f out that the Rushdie 

cause it could help the cert- controversy has become an 

tral government earn a con- “ f ° r , hl f in « out at , 
siderable amount in foreign Muslims (In the name of 

exchange. Organisations like , a . , a ^ c ' 
the World Bank and the IMF fs to understand why the 

can be approached for finan- Bnt,s p h ha J s,ded Bal ' 

cial assistance. man Kushd.e.After aj. as 

your has article stated, 
Rushdie is no stranger to 


Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan 
(Weat Bengal) 



Salman Rushdie: blasphemous 


controversy. All his books till 
date have offended sections 
of society. It is quite clear 
that Rushdie has immense 
support behind him. or else 
he would not have dared to 
incur the wrath of thousands 
all over the woild. By siding 
with Rushdie, the British feg- 
nl system has been unjust to 
a section of society, if Gay 
News was prosecuted be¬ 
cause it had portrayed Jesus 
as having had a homosexual 
dream, then why is The 
Satanic Verses being ignored 
by the British judiciary when 
the Prophet has been ridi¬ 
culed? Does the law relating 
to blasphemy apply only to 
Christianity? 

5. Baahadath All, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 

■ Ayatollah Khomeini's 
order to kill Rushdie reflects 
the mentality of the spiritual 
leader. Is it what Islam has 
taught him? What is more 
alarming is that the majority 
of his supfxirters, who are 
spreading violence all over 
the world, have not even 
read the book. Muslims are 
just making a mockery of 
their religion by reacting so 
violently. 

Rajib Dae, VanI Vlhar tOriaea) 


Stop the scourge 

I t is time the government 
concerned itself more ab¬ 
out public health {Thepanic 
heightens, 5—11 March). 
Drug inspectors should make 
regular trips to factories to 
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check drug samples. If there 
is any suspicion, the sample 
must be sent to the clinical 
laboratory immediately. Only 
by carrying out frequent in¬ 
spections and taking proper 
precautions can disasters be 
avoided. 

DwarikaPnsmUUbnigarit 

Mum) 

■ The news that 65 young 
mothers are carrying the 
AIDS virus was indeed 
shocking. It remains a mys¬ 
tery how spurious drug 
manufacturers are allowed to 
go scot free, despite the fact 
that their crime has been 
proved time and again. It 
appears that there is some 
lacuna in the Drugs Act or in 
its application. Such culprits 
should be tried for genocide. 

Sriram Prasad Patna/k, 
Bhanfanagar (Orlaaa) 


Epic distortion 





Daaplka ■■ Stta: distort**! rote? 


A t last there was an arti¬ 
cle echoing the opinion 
of thousands of viewers that 
Ramanand Sagar has 
changed each episode of 
Uttar Ramayan to suit his 
whims (Legend and legality, 
19—25 February). Every¬ 
body knows that Sita was 
banished to the forest by 
Ram without her knowledge. 
However, Sagar’s magnum 
opus shows Sita leaving of 
her own accord. Why is 
Sagar distorting the epic? 
How can he change the ess¬ 
ence of something that has 
been handed down to us by 
our forefathers? 

K.K. MMr, Ptttmgarh (Orissa) 



Kapil D*v: securing tha future 


Model cricketers 

I ndian cricketers today are 
more conscious than their 
predecessors when it comes 
to making money (Spinning 
money, 12—18 March). In 
the past, an Indian cricketer 
won laurels for his country 
but lived in penury himself. 
Cricketers today would have 
been in the same situation 
had it not been for their 
modelling assignments. Kapil 
Dev deserves credit for set¬ 
ting the trend with his 
Palmolive da jawab nahin 
campaign for Colgate- 
Palmolive. 

S arifuIHuaaaln, OUtmgarh 


Muzzttngttie 

preset 

T he retjd on Indian Ex¬ 
press was yet another 
attack cS4fie freedom of the 


press The taxmen cometh, 
19—25 March). The Goenk- 
as and the Shouries will be 
bom in every century to 
speak up for the people. Will 
the likes of Rajiv Gandhi be 
able to stifle the voice of the 
people? If the PM cannot 
respect a free press and a 
fearless judiciary, posterity 
will laugh at him. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi should realise one thing: 
by silencing the voice of the 
press, he cannot silence the 
voice of the masses. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


How erroneous? 

A propos the report 
(Courtuig trouble, 5— 
11 March), I would like to 
point out certain mistakes, 
especially since my name has 
been mentioned, it is a gross 
error to say that the judges 
remarked in their judgment 
that “if a woman demands 
justice from the state... she 
must keep her virginity in- 



' V . 

taci>* lids Was not part of - 
tbefrjudgment. It is further 
stated; Trie role played by . 
Gobinda Mukhoty, president 
of the PUDR, ill a custodial 
rape case in Haryana—who 
has since resigned—has 
come in tor criticism. "What 
is the meaning of 'role' here? 
Does it mean that I have 
been a party to the rape? As 
far as the story of 'boy friend’ 
and ‘girl friend’ is concerned, 
it is a package of lies. The girl 
never admitted the boy was 
her 'boy friend* and the boy 
has denied all knowledge of 
the incident and has been 
acquitted. Further, the re¬ 
port at one place mentions 
the age of the girl as 14, and 
at another place it is men¬ 
tioned as 19. Lastly, it has 
been written that I appeared 
before the Sessions Court. It 
is absolutely wrong for I 
appeared only in the Sup¬ 
reme Court. 

Gobtnda Iriukhoty, Now D elhi 

Alka Saxena replies: I 
would like to point out that 
the judges reduced the 
punishment given by the low¬ 
er courts “keeping in mind 
the conduct of the girl", and 
according to the submission 
of defence counsel Mukhoty, 
the girl was of “questionable 
character and easy virtue 
with lewd and lascivious be¬ 
haviour. "Both these state¬ 
ments are from the judgment 
and 1 have said the same 
thing a little more forcefully 
except that the word ‘virgin¬ 
ity’ should not have been in 
the quoted statement. Mr 
Mukhoty has got the mean¬ 
ing of role totally confused. I 
have written about his role in 
a “custodialrape case”and 
not "custodialrape. "As for 
the ’girl friend/boy friend’ 
part of his complaint, I have 
not attributed this to him or 
the judges. As a correspon¬ 
dent, I surely have the right 
to mention an opinion, espe¬ 
cially when this has been 
expressed by one of the 
parties. Las tly, the learned 
counsel ought to have gone 
through the article more 
carefully. It clearly states: 

“...she was 14 then . "ie, 

in 1984 when the incident 
occurredand she is 19 now. 
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KHUSMWANT SINGH 


Why the Raj ended 


’ 1 f | ' More than political 

J . \ blunders commit- 
I / \ te< * by British rul- 

| f '/SrmV - \ ers or tbe Indian 
I 1 f reec l om move- 

/ rnent ' was the 
/ Englishmen's 
sense of racial su- 

-ZT 17Z._ periority and the 

humiliations they and their memsalubs 
heaped on well-to-do and educated Indi¬ 
ans that brought about the downfall of 
their empire. So it would appear after 
reading Michael Edwardes’ The Sahibs 
and the Lotus: The British in India 
(Constable) published recently. 

Portuguese and French colonists did 
not disdain taking Indian wives and 
acknowledging the paternity of their 
offspring. On the other hand, the early 
English who took Indian women in their 
harems remained secretive about their 
liaisons and disowned their progeny. 
Charles Metcalfe who went as an envoy 
to the court of Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
secretly married a Sikh woman. One of 
their sons rose to be a colonel and 
aide-de-camp to the Governor General. 
To this day we do not know the name of 
Sardami Metcalfe. Major Hearsey mar¬ 
ried the daughter of the Nawab of 
Cambay; he never let her out of the 
zenana. Likewise, David Ochterlony, 
who was the Resident of Delhi, acquired 
13 Indian wives but never let them out of 
purdah. The pucca sahib looked down 
upon the fruits of Indo-British alliances 
as half-castes. As a popular witticism 
went, “Necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion and father of the Eurasian. ” Special 
establishments were set up in Calcutta 
for the education of Anglo-Indian chil¬ 
dren. The best the boys could aspire to 
was to be recruited as drummers or 
fifers in the Company’s regiments. The 
girls, if they were lucky, married white; 
soldiers; more often they became ladies’ 
maids. And often prostitutes. 

The sahibs had their ow n India n 
regional caste 

and worked Tn Behgal toerfc known as 
- y0nais' (from ko/fcaj—-arlyone there— 
summoning the bearer); those in Madras 
were known as 'mulls’ (from mulligataw¬ 
ny soup) and those from Bombay ‘ducks’ 
from dried fish known as Bombay Duck. 
Wherever they were, they maltreated 
their Indian servants. “Laziness, dishon¬ 
esty, falsehood, with a host of other 
vices seem to be inherent in them” 


warned a guidebook on its first page. 
Few, very few, bothered to learn an 
Indian language but preferred to com¬ 
municate with their Indian Staff in what 
came to be known as “John Company’s 
English”. A lady who tried to learn Tamil 
gave it up as she found it "fearfully ugly, 
clattering, twittering, chirping, sputter- 
ing--like a whole poultry-yard let loose 
upon one.” 

Absence of communication resuited in 
misunderstandings. A genteel lady re¬ 
corded in her diary: “Ayah, bring me a 
glass of toast-and-water if you please.” 
She crept to the door and then came 
back again, looking extremely per¬ 
plexed, and whined out, “What mistress 
tell? I don’t know. ” “I told you to bring 
me some toast-and-water.” “Toast- 
water I know very well, but mistress tell 
if you please; I don’t know if-you- 
please." 

Contempt for the Indian turned to 
hate after the suppression of the rising 
of 1857. An English paper from Bombay 
actually suggested that the entire city of 
Delhi be razed to the ground and a vast 
pyramid raised from the ruins bearing a 
plaque: 

Beneath this pyramid 

Lie buried 

A palace, its king, its princes 

And the 

Monsters of the Bengal Native Army 

They 

incited to mutiny, to murder, and 

Other 



Crimes unutterable. 

Stranger 1 

If you would know where 
Delhi was, 

Behold its debris in the pyramid 
You stand on 

ANNO DOMINI MDCCCLVII 
When more and more Indians began 
to speak English and get jobs in govern¬ 
ment departments, the Englishman’s ire 
turned, on the educated babu. “Mos¬ 
quitoes are troublesome and cholera is 
disconcerting but they are bearable be¬ 
side the man who invariably knows the 
answers to his own questions before he 
asks them.’’ The Bengali came in for 
special derision as Baboo Sillabub Thun¬ 
der Gosht, B.A. He was "pliable, plas¬ 
tic, laughable in his patent leather shoes, 
silk umbrella and ten-thousand horse¬ 
power English.” * t 

The exclusive English Club became 
the sahibs’ real fortress; 

“In any town in India,” wrote George 
Orwell, remembering his experi¬ 
ences in the Imperial police, “the 
European club is the spiritual citadel, 
the real seat of British power, the 
Nirvana for which native officials and 
millionaires pine in vain.” * 

The early sahibs produced their own 
brand of literature in the Rudyard Ki- 
. pling tradition and published it anony¬ 
mously in their papers. Here is an 
example of what they regarded as 
humorous verse: 

“0 grim and ghastly Mussulman, 
Why art thou wailing so? 

| Is there a pain within thy brain, 

Or in thy little toe? 

The twilight shades are shutting fast 
The golden gates of day, , 

Then shut up, too, your hullaballoo— 
Or what’s the matter, say? 

That stem and sombre Mussulman, 
He heeded not my speech, 

But raised again his howl of pain— 

A most unearthly screech! 

He dies!—I thought, and forthwith 
rushed 

To aid the wretched man, 

When, with a shout, he yell'd—‘Get 
out.’ 

I'm singing the Koran!’ 

Mercifully the British also regarded 
India and Indians as very boring. They 
still do. The so-called nostalgia for the 
Raj has nothfcig to do with either; it is 
largely chewing the cud of their glorious, 
Imperial past, a " 
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Vustice Thakkar’s biggest finding, the 
involvement of Mr DhawSrt, has been 
overruled by the government. How does 
that reflect on the whole establishment? 

-V- . . - * 1 ✓ >» 

ShARAu Yaimv, Janata Dal MP . 

’ ' ' ivr 

If such a thing, had happened when 
MGR was the chief minister, there 
would have been a bloodbath in the 
House. . 1 | 

T - • 

M. Kakunanidhi, on the, recent-totes 
in the Tamil Nadu Assembly - 


It was a clear attempt to abuse me. 1 
They tried ‘to crack my skull. , 

) 1 , ' ,Y 

Jayalautha Jayaram, AlAJDMK, leader 

: v1 V"/ ■, •• 

m are pot interested in .clistiirbing J 
the^current balance <of relations .with 
Initial. We are itjuite happy with it. 

Benazir Bhutto, fakiatan Prime 
Mrtfster, in an interview with the Ger¬ 
man fnagaitne, Der Spiegel. 


At best it is an embarrassment; at 
worst it’s an unforgivable risk. 

Tory MP, commenting on Ml5’s keep- 
. ing silent about Pamella Bordes's litiks 
with a Libyan arms deaier 

^^rissa bachao, Janaki hataol 

Congress(I) mkmiieks, who belong to 
the anti-Patnaik group 

The House (Rajya Sabha) has been 
taken for granted and taken for a ridg, 

L.-K. Auvani, BJP leader, dining the 
Opposition’s demand for the “complete " 
report of the Thakkar Commission 

|* 

I just want to be an ordinary citizen. 
That will be my biggest reward. 

The Dalai Lama, on his status in a 
future , self-governing Tibet ■ 

There are Very few people Who want 
to eat the meat of Calcutta’s dogs. 

Kamal Bash, Mayor Of Calcutta 


■ Is the son of a Brahmin necessarily a 
Brahmin in terms of vocation? He may 
well join a sboeshop like Bata as 'a. 
salesman. • 

Vasant Sathe, Union energy minister, 
on the issues of casteism 

W -* ' _■ ■ 

hether you have Ap itehM^ 
working, Dta^fSRlfS^brlai^, 6r 4fSf 
other^twf every film # the,Same. That 
i&Ww these days fllortsnm.for a .Week 
only! _ ; , v ^ i' 

Hema Malini, actress 

Sex is the most saleable thing in 
films...Ultimately I’d be put down as a 
sex educationist, going by, the amount of 
intervieWs lVe given on sex, 

' mt \ 1 ‘ "i - 

Chonky Panuey, actor, on his relations 

with, uie press 

’? ' , - . 

I am very grateful'to God for my looks 
whidi4-made Satyajit Ray call me a 
beautiful actress. 

Jayapkaua, actress 
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Thinking ahead right from the word go 

Ihe stage was set os early as 1961. when 
WS. Insulators, as we were then known, was 
Incorporated. The accent was on 
excellence. In technology. In the met teutons 
analysis qt.core Industrial requirements. In 
the drawing up of objectives And In the 
relentless pursuance ot perfection 


From e l ec tr icals, electronics, to the 
exciting world of communication* 

Soon enough, capacity at the Madras plant 
grew — fivefold! A plant at Bangalore 
joined the group The sphere of operations 
widened, from Insulators and Surge 


Arresters.io Power une comer 
Communication Equipment, 
s Not Just there From electricals to electronics 
was but a natural evolution. As was our 
entry into the communications Held. Ample 
Justification for the export figure standing 
today at 20% of turnover. Envisaged to rise 
to 40% aver the next three years. 

New areas. New technology. New markets 
and challenges. Even a new name — 

WS. INDUSTRIES (INDIA) LIMITED. 


Research A Development — the 
powerpkmi to success 

Always one step ahead, the group's R&D 



W. S. INDUSTRIES (INDIA) LIMITED 


W.S. INDUSTRIES (INDIA) UMITED 
. PORUR. MADRA&600116. 
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A commission of omissions 


Was the Thakkar Commission used for political ends? 

T he Thakkar Commission report was meant | enquiry under Section 8(H) of the Commissior 

to answer vital questions relating to the of Enquiry Act. 


I to answer vital questions relating to the 
assassination of Indira Gandhi four-and-a-half 
years ago. Ironically, what the findings succeded 
in doing is to raise doubts about the intentions of 
the commission. More damaging, perhaps, is the 
fact that the report has shattered the credibility 
i ; of all enquiry commissions. And, it will require a 
lot of effort to dispel the belief that Justice 
I'hakkar had fallen a prey to the machinations of 
an individual who was out to settle scores with 
his enemy. 

The Thakkar Commission report raises sever¬ 
al questions but there is one that baffles me: why 
did the senior judge single out R. K. Dhawan for 
such severe indictment. But before we try and 
find a convincing answer to this query, let us 
examine a few recommendations made by Jus¬ 
tice Thakkar, because, in my opinion, they have 
a lot to do with the present confusion. 

The Thakkar Commission submitted its in¬ 
terim report to the government on 19 Novem¬ 
ber, 1985, and the final report on 27 February, 
1986. On 21 March, 22 days after the submis¬ 
sion of the full report, the secretary attached to 
the commission sent a letter to the home 
secretary along with 12 volumes of the proceed¬ 
ings of the commission. The letter sought to 
clarify that Justice Thakkar had personally sub¬ 
mitted lus findings to the home ministry. The 
letter also said that out of the 12 volumes 
despatched, three of them should be treated us 
“secret records” as they contained details of 
those interrogated by the commission as well as 
a number of exhibits. 

Justice Thakkar also made five recommenda¬ 
tions in his final report of which the fifth one is 
interesting. 'The commission said that the report 
ij should not be made public for reasons specified 
in Para 1.9 of Chapter 1. 

Whatever be the reasons behind Justice 
Thakkar making such a strange request, one 
thing is certain: his fears that the country would 
be plunged into chaos if the report was made 
public proved to be unfounded. Moreover. 
Justice Thakkar has failed to argue his case 
against Dhawan convincingly: he has at best 
made an attempt to involve Dhawan in the 
murder of Indira Gandhi. For, though the 
commission admits that it found no motive for 
Dhawan to do such a heinous thing, it neverthe¬ 
less notes that an appropriate agency should 
investigate the involvement of Mrs Gandhi’s 
former aide in the crime. In other words. Justice 
j Thakkar cast aspersions on a responsible official 
even though his exercise did not constitute an 
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enquiry under Section 8(B) of the Commissions 
of Enquiry Act. 

After going through the report, I wonder why 
Justice Thakkar wanted his findings to be kept 
secret. There was absolutely no reason to have 
wanted to keep Parliament in the dark. The 
unnecessary furore, one hopes, will make the 
government test ore the right of Parliament to 
scrutinise enquiry commission reports. And, of 
course, the commissions themselves should be 
told that the people being probed should be 
cross-examined properly and the suspects given 
an opportunity to defend themselves. Enquiry 
commissions are not meant to settle political 
scores, but that is precisely what Justice Thak¬ 
kar has done in the case of Dhawan. 



(Lett) Dhawan end Justice Thakkar: witch hunt 

There is one lesson that the government 
should learn from the present crisis: it will gain 
nothing from suppressing enquiry commission 
reports. And, it is up to Parliament now to enact 
a law which will ensure the publication of all 
enquiry commission reports in future. 

But a law by itself is not enough. The 
Parliament should see to it that the person who 
has leaked the confidential Thakkar papers be 
brought to book and tried before a court of law. 
More important, perhaps, is the necessity of 
redefining the role of enquiry commissions in the 
light of the conflicting views on the Thakkar 
Commission. 

If the ruling party is guilty of suppressing 
facts, the Opposition too can be charged with 
making wild and baseless allegations against a 
person who served Indira Gandhi faithfully for 22 
long years. And, if the Opposition leaders hope 
to get political mileage out of the present 
controversy, they are sadly mistaken. For, the 
only person who is likely to gam by keeping alive 
the traumatic memories of Indira Gandhi's assas¬ 
sination is Rajiv Gandhi. Q 
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D urai Murugan earned him¬ 
self more than ju$ notorie¬ 
ty last fortnight. He also 
earned a place in political 
history. The obscure DMK 
I minister, who became a household word 
after failing to pull Jayalalitha's sari off 
her in the Tamil Nadu Assembly, will go 
down as the man who changed the face 
•of the state's politics. 

The political fall-out of Murugan's fit 
of madness became clear at the end of 
last week. The two Opposition parties— 
the Congress(i) and the AIADMK— 
announced that they had decided on a 
joint strategy to fight “DMK fascism” 
(PCC-I chief G.K. Moopanar’s express¬ 
ion) both within and outside the Assem¬ 
bly. And it is a foregone conclusion that 
they will ally for the parliamentary poll at 
the end of the year. The ruling DMK, 
which had Jayalalitha on the backfoot 
after her resignation letter was leaked to 
the press, is now running scared. The 
fear that the government may be dismis¬ 
sed by the Centre is not the only worry; 
most DMK men now know that their 
party may well lose the next election. In 
contrast, Jayalalitha’s spirits were high. 
Murugan and the DMK may have hurt 
her badly enough for her to be laid up in 
a Madras hospital. But politically, she 
couldn’t have felt better. 

Leaders of the AIADMK and the 
Congress have been meeting every day 
to formulate a common strategy. From 5 
April onwards, a series of joint meetings 
have been planned throughout the state 
in protest against the DMK govern¬ 
ment's functioning and its “oppressive 
and atrocious ways”. Informal talks ab- 
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Advantage Jayalalitha 


out an electoral alliance are already 
underway. Although the parliamentary 
polls are many months away, elections 
to the corporations are scheduled in May 
and some members in both parties feel 
that they should fight this together. Says 
Kumari Anandan, the CongressfD’s de¬ 
puty leader in the state Assembly: "The 
majority of our partymen are now enthu¬ 
siastic about an alliance with Jayalalitha. 
They feel that this will displace Karuna- 
nidhi from his seat of power when the 
state elections are held.” Anandan, 
however, refused to comment on how 
talks about the alliance are shaping up or 
whether the Congress will accept the 
role of a junior partner. ”We have left 
it to the high command,” he says. 


The AIA DMK-Congress 
tie-up scares Karunanidhi 
and his DMK 


If chief minister Karunanidhi and his 
partymen are worried over a prospec¬ 
tive alliance between the Congress and 
the AIADMK, they have good reason to 
be. The DMK victory in the January 
state election was achieved largely be¬ 
cause the rest of the votes were split 
between the two AIADMK factions 
(Jayalalitha and Janaki) and the Con¬ 
gress. Now that the AIADMK factions 


have merged (after Janaki decided to call. 
it a day), a Congress-AIADMK alliance 
is likely to win in a canter. Together, 
they accounted for about 50 per cent of 
the votes in the January electioh. The 
fact that the January win depended 
largely on split votes dawned on the 
DMK last month. The party lost two 
byelections-the first held after January- 
to the unified AIADMK, which won all 
too easily. It is no surprise, then, that 
the DMK is both worried and depressed 
over the prospect of an AIADMK- 
Congress alliance. 

% 

I nitially,, the DMK reacted to the 
violence that rocked the Tamil Nadu ' 
Assembly on 25 March by going on the 
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(Above) Jayalalitha and (top right) being 
escorted after aaeault In the House: winning 
sympathy 


offensive. Although its members were 
responsible for most of what took place, 
the party seemed to have reasoned that 
the best way to deflect criticism lay in 
blaming it all on the AlADMK. The 
following day, DMK general secretary 
K. Anbazhagan led a rally in Madras to 
condemn the AlADMK attack on chief 
minister Karunanidhi in. the state 
Assembly. Never mind that Karunanidhi 
had suffered only a minor bruise, and no 
matter that a nUmbei of AlADMK 
legislators were badly injured. 

The DMK clearly spared no effort to 
make the rally a “success”. Volunteers 
arrived in the city on buses, vans and 
cycles and the processionists heaped 
abuse on the AlADMK. (Jayalalitha was 
called a whore and her deputy S. Thir- 
unavukkarasu a kedi or ruffian.) There 
was violence too. The processionists 
.stoned the shop owned by the brother of 
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the Congress(l)’s Kumari Anandan. It 
was Anandan, who raised the privilege 
motion against the Madras police com¬ 
missioner, P. Dorai and Karunanidhi for 
leaking Jayalaiitha's resignation letter to 
the press. 

At the end of the rally, 

Anbazhagan made a 
strong and uncompromis¬ 
ing speech. He warned 
the Centre against 
attempting to dislodge the 
DMK government by us¬ 
ing the incidents in the 
Assembly as an excuse. 

Should this happen, 

Anbazhagan thundered, 
the Rajiv government in 
New Delhi is bound to 
crumble. 
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However, the PCC(I) chief, G.K. 
Moopanar, dismissed the suggestion 
that the Centre is considering the dis¬ 
missal of the state government “We 
have no such plans,” he told Sunday. 
"The DMK is only trying to divert 
attention from the dastardly violence it 
committed in the Assembly. And now, 
even the chief minister has begun lying 
by saying that Durai Murugan did not 
attempt to disrobe Jayalalitha,” 

While the DMK was busy attacking 
the AlADMK, Jayalalitha was issuirtg 
statements from her hospital bfed. On 
the day the DMK held its Madras rally, 
she announced that her party and the 
Congress had reached an understanding. 
“From now on, there will be total 
Opposition unity...and I am committed 
to achieving this,” she told reporters. 
She also declared that, despite being 
leader of the Opposition, she would not 
step into the Assembly 
until Karunanidhi’s 
government fell. 



PCC(i) chief O.K. 
Moopanar: ‘no plana 
to dlsnilaa government’ 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
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ains Tax. 



• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 









T he news of the AIADMK-Congress 
nexus caught the DMK by surprise. 
And the worried party, realising that the 
politics of confrontation would only dam¬ 
age its image furthet', began taking steps 
to appease the Opposition,On the follow¬ 
ing day (27 March), Anbazhagan himself 
moved a resolution to revoke the sus¬ 
pension of Jayalalitha ' and the 27 
> A1ADMK legislators from the House. 
Although it was the Congress(I)’s 
Kumari Anandan who requested that 
such a resolution be moved, the DMK 
was clearly only too happy to do so. "Let 
bygones be bygones and let the future 
happenings be good,” said chief minister 
Karunanidhi. 

In the days that followed, the DMK 
took other conciliatory steps. The party 
decided not to hold the state-wide 
rallies it had planned on 2 April to 
protest the attack against Karunanidhi in 
the Assembly. The government also 
prevented a discussion on the Thakkar 
Commission report in the House claim¬ 
ing that this “was not because we are 
afraid of the Centre, but because we 
want to avoid unnecessary confronta¬ 
tions”. Clearly, the government was 
scared that the AIADMK-Congress tie- 
up could result in its dismissal. 

There were times, when Karunanidhi 
himself appeared confused and out of 
depths in the House. At one point, he 
pathetically pleaded with the Opposition: 
“I have assumed office only a couple of 
months ago. Is it fair to ask me to resign 
so soon? During these two months, I 
have done many things for the state.” 
On another occasion, he evoked laugh¬ 
ter from the Opposition benches when 
he declared that "Jayalalitha was like a 
sister to me”. 

At other times, of course, there were 
flashes of the old and familiar JCaruna- 
nidhi. During one powerful speech, he 
asked the Congress members in the 
House how they could possibly be so 
upset with the assault on Jayalalitha 
when they remained sijent when his 
(Karunanidhi’s) wife and daughter were 
roughed up by the police at Madras 
airport some years ago. “There was no 
statement from any of you,” he thun¬ 
dered. “That was because I am ordi¬ 
nary...a shudra." 

Rumours in the state capital had it that 
his damage containment exercise include 
the dismissal of Durai Murugan from the 
Cabinet and the transfer of Madras 
police commissioner P. Dorai. But it 
may be a while before the chief minister 
takes these steps. If he does so now, it 
will be construed as a victory for Jayala¬ 
litha and, worse, an admission of guilt. 



M. Karunanidhi: new threat 


B ut the measures he has taken to 
appease the Opposition may have 
come too late. Nobody believes he has 
had a ohange of heart—father, that he 
has been forced to take a soft line only 
due to the revulsion that the DMK’s 
behaviour has evoked with the people. 
Says G.K. Mddpanar: "Karunanidhi 
could have defused the whole situation 
by admitting the mistakes committed by 
his partymen and making a public apolo* 
gy„ Instead, he went about shielding 
errant ministers and shifting the blame 
on the Opposition parties. ” Moopanar is 
convinced that there will be spontaneous 
support for the protest week planned by 
the Congress and the AIADMK from 5 
April. 

Political observers in the state capital 
feel that Karunanidhi has badly slipped 
up. When news that Jayalalitha had 
written a resignation letter on 15 March 
to the Speaker leaked, KarUnanidhi’s 
DMK government seemed to have 



Kumari Anandan’a brother's ahop after ransack by DMK man: retaliatory mova? 

p—TT”" T . gained a great deal from the embarrass¬ 

ment it had caused the AIADMK. 
Although Jayalalitha said that she had 
changed her mind about resigning, she 
did not deny that she- had written the 
' v ‘ letter. This led people to doubt how 
serious she was about politics and ques¬ 
tion her mental stability. But the events 
: v in the House on 25 March has changed 
;.' r all that. Durai Murugan and some of his 
^ intemperate colleagues in the DMK may 
prove to be his undoing. 

R. Bhagwan Singh; Madras 












_ NEWBBEAT 

And now, Mathur? 

Is the Rajasthan chief minister on his way out? 


I s Rajasthan going the Bihar way? 
It now appears as if it will be the 
next state to witness a change of 
leadership. Dissident activity has 
been a regular feature ever since 
Shiv Charan Mathur took over as chief 
minister about a year ago, and 
accommodated only such people in his 
Cabinet as found favour with his political 
mentor, Union home minister Buta 
Singh. But matters appeared to have 
copie to a head when the dissidents 
boycotted the Assembly session, begin¬ 
ning in thfe first week of March, to press 
their demand for the chief minister’s 
removal. 

Greatly perturbed, the high command 
despatched Union communications 
minister and chairman of the Rajasthan 
Co-ordination Committee (formed to 
look into the problem of state dissi- 
dence), Veer Bahadur Singh and minis¬ 
ter of state for human resources 
Laliteshwar Prasad Shahi to assess the 
political situation and decide on the fate 
of the beieagured CM. Reaching Jaipur 
on 19 March, Singh had separate meet¬ 
ings with every Congress MLA in the 
government guest house, Khaasa Kothi, 
for a frank exchange of views. Each 
MLA was given 10—15 minutes to have 
his say and it took the Central observers 
two days to go through all the 112 MLAs 
they were scheduled to meet. 

Apparently, as many as 70 legislators 
supported the call for Mathur's removal 
with only a few maintaining that his 
ouster would not change the political 
atmosphere for the better. The dissi¬ 
dents complained to the Union ministers 
that the chief minister treated them as if 
they belonged to the Opposition and that 
development work in the state had come 
to a standstill as there was virtual 
anarchy in the administration. 

What the rebels found particularly 
offensive was that the CM's primary 
loyalty was preferred to Buta Singh 
(who he thought had been instrumental 
in getting him appointed Rajasthan chief 
minister), not to party president and 
(’rime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. Mathur 
had, they claimed, been told by the PM 
on many occasions to expand his Cabinet 
and accommodate some dissident lead¬ 
ers, but had put off the exercise on one 
pretext or the other. On the other, he 



had entrusted an important government 
post to a Buta Singh loyalist, even 
though several charges of corruption had 
been levelled against him. 

The main grouse of the dissidents, led 
by Harideo Joshi, Hira Lai Devpura, 
Ram Singh Bishnoi, Damodar Acharya 
and Naval Kishore Sharma, was that 
none of their me^ were taken in the 
ministry, nor given any consequential 
post in the party organisation. This was 
evidently done at Buta Singh's behest 
who felt that any concessions to these 
leaders, especially Harideo joshi, would 
prove counter-productive. ' 
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The dissidents visited the Prime 
Minister and Congress general secret¬ 
ary Ghulam Nabi Azad several times to 
get their men appointed to the Rajasthan 
ministry, but to no avail. Mathur and the 
| state Congress chief Ashok Gehlot con- 
| vinced the party leadership that the 
j inclusion of these groups would make 
| the political situation in the state even 
! more fraught. And when the Congress 
j won the Pali byelection, Mathur and his 
i PCC chief were emboldened enough to 
j ignore the dissident demands totally. 

T he rebels then decided to appeal to 
Sheila Dixit, who is considered close 
& to the PM. Dissident leaders Harideo 
Joshi, Hira Lai Devpura and others 
called on Dixit and apprised her of the 
I political situation prevailing in Rajasthan. 
The minister was told of how only those 
close to Buta Singh were being 
appointed to the government, a policy 
creating great discontent among the 
rank and file of the party. 

The dissidents informed Dixit that 
they intended holding a convention, 
where they would issue a public call for 
the removal of Mathur. Dixit, however, 
prevailed on them to call this off since it 
might be construed as anti-party activ¬ 
ity, and promised them that she would 
j look into the matter and have their 
*; grievances redressed. 

In the meanwhile, Mathur and Gehlot 
called on Rajiv Gandhi and in Dixit's 
presence criticised her interference in 
Rajasthan politics. They complained to 
the PM that his minister was promoting 
dissidence in the state. Highly incensed 
Dixit informed them that it was only 
because of her intercession that the 
dissidents convention had been called 
off. Heated exchanges took place, re¬ 
portedly, after which Dixit washed her 
hands off Rajasthan. Result: a conven¬ 
tion of rebel legislators-was held at 
0 , Laxtni Vilas Hotel in Jaipur, where a 
' resolution was passed against the chief 
minister, (though the dissidents reaf¬ 
firmed their faith in the party high 
command and their leader Rajivji). 

Immediately after this, Rajiv made a 
three-day visit to the state, where he 
addressed a number of public meetings. 
And was shocked to see that chief 
minister Mathur was heckled at ^very 
one of them. The Prime Minister’s mind 
was made up. Shiv Charan Mathur had 
to go, 

A t this point, „ however, the rebels 
made a seriops mistake. Oblivious 
f of the fact that their desires were about 
to be granted, they; decided to exe rt 
greater pressure op the high command. 
They boycotted the Assembly ^fission 
«vh6ay*-ijaoiihi« f*~- — 
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commencing in the first week of March, 
to press for the removal of the CM. The 
Opposition took full advantage of the 
depleted strength of the Congress, 
raised the Thakkar Commission issue in 
the Rajasthan Assembly and embarras¬ 
sed the government. Speaker G.P. 
Tiwari managed to save the situation but 
the high command was far from pleased 
at the turn of events And the change of 
party leadership was postponed until 
further notice. 

Then-came the visit of the Central 
observers, V.B. Singh and Laliteshwar 
Prasad Shahi who, after extended par¬ 
leys with disaffected legislators came to 
the conclusion that the majority of the 
Hlra Lai Oavpura; leading th* dissidanta 



Shalta Mxftt aobaring Influanca 

MLAs were for Mathur’s ouster. V.B. 
Singh told Sunday that he would visit all 
the divisional headquarters to assess the 
political situation and would talk to some 
more Congress workers before taking 
any decision. The minister promised to 
recommend something that would be 
acceptable to all factions and in the best 
interests of the party. 

Another recent development is that 
the PCC chief Ashok Gehlot seems to 
have made his peace with the dissidents. 
The rebels, who were only some time 
ago complaining about how the old guard 
were being ignored in the Gehlot dis¬ 
pensation, now appear to think that he's 
not such a bad sort after all. One 
prominent dissident, Chandar Raj Sing- 
havi, who had been a very vocal critic of 
the Mathur-Gehlot combine, has began 
praising Gehlot, (though Mathur re¬ 
mains a butt of criticism). There has 
also, apparently, been an rapproachrnent 
between him and Harideo Joshi. The 
isolation of Shiv Charan Mathur, then, 
appears to he complete. 

T he latest tin the change of the 
leadership issue is that the central 
observers have recommended that a 
change of chief ministers is inevitable if 
the Congress! l)'s prospects at the next 
parliamentary poll are to be safe¬ 
guarded, The names that have been 
suggested for chief minister are those of 
Ram Ntwas Mirdha, Hira Lai Devpura 
and Handeo Joshi. But there is one 
hitch. If the high command throws out 
Mathur now it could well be interpreted 
as giving in to dissident pressure. And 
the Congress, in its present state of 
health, cannot afford to show any sign of 
weakness. 

So, the dissidents have been asked to 
take it easy for a while. Quick to oblige, 
they have suspended all rebel activities, 
called off the Assembly boycott and live 
in hope for the high command to keep 
its part of the bargain. 

Rajiv Shukla / Jaipur 
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Rama Rao’s 


The A P chief minister contains dissidence within his 
party with a mixture of stubborness and compromise 



I didn't happen the way his detrac¬ 
tors hoped it would. When Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister N.T. Kama 
Kao dismissed all the 31 Cabinet 
wm ministers in early February, the 
Opposition believed he had driven the 
nails into his own coffin: It was only a 
matter of time, they thought, before the 
disaffection snowballed into a major 
revolt. The feeling was reinforced when 
NTR took none of the dismissed minis¬ 
ters into his reconstituted Cabinet. As 
dissidence grew. an<i NTR's attempt to 
mollify the sacked ministers by offering 
them chairmanships of state corpora¬ 
tions and the like failed, nobody had any i 
doubt that he would be forced to call a 
mid-term poll to re-establish his sup¬ 
remacy. _ 

But by the end of last week, NTR 
proved that he was firmly in control of 
the Telugu Desam party. Only three 
former ministers—K.E. Krishnamur- 
thy, Vasantha Nageswara Kao and I£. 
Jana Reddy—quit the Assembly and the* 
party. And of the MI,As, only two— D. 
Kamachandra Reddy and B. Vengal 
Reddy—resigned. 

The dissidents had hoped that their 
resignations would have a chain reac¬ 
tion. The resignations were made in 
three ‘instalments'—on 23, 27 and 28 
March—so that the dissidents received 
maximum publicity. The scathing attacks 
they made on the government while 
quitting did receive a lot of column space 
in the press. But they failed to carry the 
other Telugu Desam MLAs along with 
them. 

The rebels, however, maintained that 
NTR hadn’t tided over the crisis. For¬ 
mer irrigation minister K.E. Krisb- 
namurthy told Sunday that "the storm in 
the tea cup wasn't over” and that “many 
other MLAs will definitely follow suit”. 
The rebels planned to tour the state in 
mid-April and claimed that the “next 
phase of resignations" will take place 
after the TDP legislators have disco¬ 
vered the support they command among 
the people. 

But Krishnamurthy and the others 
were clearly putting on brave faces. 
They had expected the support of at 
least a third of the Telugu Desam MLAs 
by the end of March. However, even 
some of those within their camp—such 
as former minister Mahipal Reddy—did 
not quit (Reddy declared publicly that he 
would not resign on 28 March). When 
, asked why more MLAs hadn’t joined 
them, Ramachandra Reddy—who repre¬ 
sented . the, Dommak seat in Medak 
district— told Sunday: “We are not in¬ 
terested in quantity but quality.'' But by 
then such remarks seemed to amount to 
ddnri^gih of feityre. ■. 







L ast month, the rebels appeared to 
have had NTR in a comer. When 
Krishnamurthy, Nageswara Rao and 
Jana Reddy went about savaging NTR 
for his authoritarianism and facie of 
concern for intra-party democracy, they 
had the tacit approval of the Speaker, G. 
Narayana Rao. The dissidence seemed 
ready to break out like a rash then, and 
NTR was forced to find means of trying 
to contain it. He swallowed his pride and 
tailed on the Speaker—ostensibly only 
out of courtesy as the latter was indis¬ 
posed. Then, he issued a statement 
appreciating the TDP’s parliamentary 
leader P. Upendra's efforts to bnng the 
dissidents around. Only a couple of days 
before this, NTR had pointedly said that 
he had asked nobody to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation. And his powerful son-in-law, D. 
Venkateswara Rao, had criticised Upen- 
dra for talking to the dissidents. NTR 
then went about inviting party legislators 
to Hyderabad. The official reason was 
that development programmes needed 
to be discussed. But all NTR wanted— 
and got - was an assurance from them 
that they did not owe allegiance to the 
dissidents. And when the’ legislators 
issued statements swearing loyalty to 
N TR and affirming that there was abso¬ 
lute intra-party democracy in the state, 
it seemed as if NTR was winning the 
battle. 

When it was required, the chief minis¬ 
ter was tough too. The dissidents had 
demanded that a legislature party meet¬ 
ing be held. The demand was conveyed 
to NTR through mediators such as 
Upendra. The chief minister's firm refus¬ 
al robbed the rebels of a platform to air 
their grievances and publicity. Said 
Ashok Gajapathi Raju, a former minister 
who was made party general secretary 
after the Cabinet was reconstituted: 
"There was no need to hold such a 
meeting during an on-going Assembly 
session. No need to honour such a 
demand.” It was a clever mixture of 
compromise and stubbomess that saw 
NTR through the crisis. 

T he rebels are firm about not joining 
the Congress(l). A decision that 
could have a lot to do with the experi¬ 
ences of Nadlenda Bhaskara Rao and N. 
Srinivasul Reddy. The former, who split 
the TDP and formed a government with 
the help of the Congress about five 
years ago, became a political non-entity 
after he joined the Congress. Srinivasul 
Reddy, who left the Telugu Desam last 
year, to become a Congress member 
after striking out on his own for a while, 
met with a similar fate. The rebels also 
realise that joining the Congress will 
blunt their criticism of the government. 


The decision to stay away from the 
Congress was welcomed by the Com¬ 
munist Party of India (CPI), which is at 
the forefront of the attempt to forge a 
left and democratic front (LDF) as an 
alternative to the Telugu Desam and 
Congress in the state. Says CPI state 
secretary Giri Prasad: " The dissidents 
must become part of the left alterna¬ 
tive. ” 

Dubbed as the third alternative, the 
LDF received a fillip after former TDP 
transport minister Mudragadda Padma- 
nabham quit the party last year and 
formed the Praja Nadu. Padmanabham, 
who enjoys the support of the Kapu 
community in the coastal districts of 
East and West Godavari, has lent his 
support to the LDF, an event which, as 
the CPI’s Giri Prasad says, has streng¬ 
thened the third alternative. 


It appears, as of now, that the rebels 
will form a new regional party. They also 
do not reject the possibility of joining 
either the LDF or the Praja Nadu. 
According to Krishnamurthy, the deci¬ 
sion will depend on the “mood of the 
people”, which the rebels hope to gauge 
during the tour of the state in April. 

T he Congress, however, believes 
that the rebels will amount to no¬ 
thing if they stay away from it. “The 
dissidents can achieve their objectives 
only by aligning with the Congress(I),” 
says A1CC(I) general secretary and 
former state minister, K. Kesava Rao. 
Rao recalls the experiences of Gouthu 
Latchanna and Chenna Reddy, who 
formed their own parties “with similar 
motives”. Says Rao: “They fizzled out.” 
But the state Congress unit is riddled 
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The arms of contention 


I ndia’s relationship with America is 
again under strain following Washing¬ 
ton’s proposal to supply 60 more F-16 
fighter planes to Pakistan. The team 
headed by Alfred Gonsalves, secretary 
in the ministry of external affairs and 
ambassador-designate to the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, which went to Washington to pre¬ 
sent India’s case, has returned dis¬ 
appointed. 

Although.the state department, the 
villain of the piece, and several Con¬ 
gressmen were told that in case the US 
gave islaipabad more war planes, India 
would have no alternative but to divert 
its limited development resources to 
acquire similar planes, no assurance that 
the proposal would be reconsidered was 
given.? 

The team found Washington to be 
unresponsive. Its members felt that any 
argument against the supply of F-16s to 
Pakistan would be of no avail and that 
President .George Bush, who met Prime 
Myiister Benazir Bhutto in Tokyo during 
the funeral of Emperor Hirohito, had 
already made up his mind to supply arms 
to Pakistan. 

In fact, if the testimony of Edward W. 
Geehan Jr., deputy assistant secretary 
of defence for Far Eastern ahd South 
Asian affairs, before a congressional 
committee is any guide, the state de¬ 
partment is again using all kinds of tricks 
to justify the proposed sale. He re¬ 
portedly said that it was only "prudent” 
to strengthen Pakistan in the wake of 
India’s massive military modernisation 
•programme, including the acquisition of 
Soviet MiG-29s. 

That Benazir has taken up the Zia 
military programme is surprising be¬ 
cause both Stephen J. Solarz, US Con¬ 
gressman and chairman of the Congress 
sub-committee on Asian and Pacific 
affairs, and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, US 
Senator and member of the Senate 
foreign relations committee had re¬ 
turned from Pakistan after meeting her 
and being told that she did not want 
more planes. She continues to be under 
pressure because one of the conditions 
dictated by the military before she was 
allowed to be sworn in as Prime Minister 
was that she would not come in the way 
of American assistance. 

There is no doubt that the acquisition 
by Pakistan of more F-16s will increase I 


the arms race in the subcontinent. It has 
happened in the past; what is worse, this 
time it may dampen the hopes of a 
rapprochement between India and 
Pakistan as a result of the meeting 
between Benazir and Rajiv Gandhi. New 
Delhi is still not criticising Islamabad but, 
if and when the deal goes through, the 
relationship between the two countries 
is bound to be adversely affected. The 
supply of F-16s may become an issue in 
the coming general elections. 

The state department has changed its 
stance several times to justify the supply 
of F-I6s and other sophisticated 
weapons to Pakistan. First, it was linked 
with the Soviet intervention in Afghanis¬ 
tan. When the Soviets decided to pull 
out their troops, it was stated that the 
US had no mtention of decreasing its 
military assistance to Pakistan and in¬ 
stead, increase economic aid. 

Then the US stand was that Pakistan 
could be stopped from going nuclear by 
making military assistance available to it, 
on the condition that it would not 
manufacture the bomb. Now the argu¬ 
ment is that the "fragile structure” of 
democracy under Benazir Bhutto will 
weaken if aid is stopped. 

Not long ago, the impression one got 
from the state department was that it 
would decrease, if not stop, military aid 
to Pakistan once the Soviet troops pulled 
out of Afghanistan. Two developments 
may have influenced America. One is 
New Delhi’s proposed economic and 
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humanitarian assistance to Kabul; the 
state department is unhappy that India is 
"still flirting” with the Najibullah govern¬ 
ment in Afghanistan. 

The other is the 24-gun salute wel¬ 
come given to Yasser Arafat, the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation chief. The 
Israel lobby, which influences US foreign 
policy considerably, is angry that India is 
all for the Palestine cause while it has 
vainly strived for. better ties between 
India and Israel. (A three-member US 
team which visited Delhi in January had 
hinted at a shift in India’s Middle East 
policy.) 

The US seems bent oil strengthening 
Pakistan's military masters and once 
again there will be a repetition of'the 
facade of waiving the Symington Amend¬ 
ment, which bars US aid to countries 
that import nuclearmatenjJ and technol¬ 
ogy without accepting safeguards. The 
earlier waiver expires on 1 April, 1990. 
It is well known that America cannot 
afford to annoy its client state, Pakistan. 
Nor can the Pentagon allow India to 
become most powerful in the region. It 
is an open secret that Islamabad has the 
nuclear bomb. Then, why does 
Washington not drop the formality of 
going over the exercise of waiving the 
Symington Amendment time and again? 

America has not departed from its 
policy—adopted during John Dulles' 
time—that those who are not with it are 
against it. And even when it has often 
come to grief by supporting military 
regimes and dictators, Washington still 
believes that it is better to deal with one 
person than a government representing 
the people in a democratic set-up. 

The anti-American feeling in Pakistan 
is strong and wide. But the considera¬ 
tion that weighs with the state depart¬ 
ment and Pentagon is not what the 
people feel but what it perceives to be of 
strategic advantage to the US. It is India 
which has to face the facts and improve 
its relations with Pakistan to give it a 
sense of security. 

Only then will America get out of the 
balance of power syndrome. To begin 
with, New Delhi should negotiate with 
.Islamabad a settlement on nuclear 
weapons. .Pakistan has the bomb; why 
don’t we have a comprehensive treaty 
on' the non-use of (he bomb so as to 
remove fears on this score? o 
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HEALTHCARE 


• Sanjib Chatterjee had a traumatic 
experience last year. He broke an elbow 
and a knee in a motorcycle accident. 
That by itself was painful enough, but 
worse was to follow. An eight-day 
treatment at one of New Delhi's best 
nuisnig homes cost him Rs 17. (XX). Said 
Chatterjee, •an advertising executive: 
“The bill hurt more than the injuries. " 

• Sudhir Hatra. a middle-rung govern¬ 
ment servant from Calcutta, is a worried 
man as he desperately needs money to 
treat his paralytic limb. Lying in bed at 
the city's government run R.G. Kar 
Medical College and Hospital, Hatra 
moaned:" I am planning to pledge all my 
wife's gold ornaments to pay for the 
treatment." 

• The fallout trom high medical costs, 
however, isn't always so tragic, espe¬ 
cially if you have a benevolent employer. 
Anndam Hose, a senior executive with a 
multinational company in Calcutta, bare¬ 
ly scraped through because his company 
agreed to pick up the Rs 90,000 bill for 
his open-heart surgery. 

E veryday, all over the country, 
the sick and the infirm come 
face-to-face with a simple but 
stark truth: they could go 
broke paying for their heal¬ 
thcare. The more disturbing truth is that 
the situation will never get better as 
medical costs are increasing at 12 per 
cent a year, outstripping national infla¬ 
tion rate and growth of income. And, 
while patients suffer, doctors, clinic 
owners and dnig companies are making 
a fortune. Says Dr V. I'arameshvara, 
former president of the Indian Medical 
Association (IMA)and a practising car¬ 
diologist in Bangalore: “The medical 
profession has become a trade. 1 
wouldn't say 'business’ as that is an 
ethical term." 

It is not difficult to gauge just how well 
the business is doing, even without 
looking at price increases. In a ten-km 
stretch in north Bombay from Bandra 
to Goregaon—there are 600 nursing 
homes. Four years ago, there were less 
than 250. In the small north-west Banga¬ 
lore suburb of Hosahalli, there was not a 
single nursing home at the beginning of 
this decade. Hosahalli has not grown 
much since, but it now has 20 nursing 
homes and more than double that num¬ 
ber of clinics. During the past couple of 
years, over 60 modem diagnostic cen¬ 
tres have set up shop in Bangalore: the 
Medinova Centre, jjaerely within a year 
of its being set up, already averages 
more than 2(X) patients a day. 

In New Delhi, a street without a 
doctor's address, clinic, nursing home or 
hospital is extremely rare. And on Siri 
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Are patients being fleeced in the"name of 
sophisticated medical treatment? 
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Surgeons operating on a patient: a coatly 
affair 

Fort Road—a south Delhi street which 
has a mere 20 houses—boasts more 
than 10 doctors and the swank Sama’s 
Chiranjiv Clinic. In Calcutta, small di¬ 
agnostic centres—which usually provide 
hi-tech scans such as ultrasound and 
Computer Tomography (CT) scans— 
clean up as much as Rs 34,000 a day in 
profits alone, adding up to a cool Rs. 1.2 
crores annually. 

The private healthcare business in 
India lias never been better. And the 
tough combination—of doctor’s fees, 
price of medicines, the high cost of 
treatment, the astronomical cost of 
equipment, and simply, plain greed— 
rings a deathknell for the ill. Says Dr 
Manoj Bhattacharya, a senior surgeon at 
Calcutta's Institute of Neurology: "The 
middle class are selling their houses and 
land to go in for private treatment.” 
There is not much the government, 
despite footing a staggering amount in 


A patient being subjected to ultrasound teat; 
(left) a dentist attending to a child: hi-tech 
treatment 

locality, saves for six months to take his 
family of three for check-ups to a private 
clinic. Says Jaiswal: "They want to know 
if you can pay even before they touch 
you.” 

Why should a taxi driver go to a 
private organisation when the govern¬ 
ment can treat him free of cost? "I have 
no confidence in government hospitals, ” 
says Jaiswal. "They are cheap, but you 
have to stand in long queues and the 
hospitals are always dirty. They don’t 
look after you. I would prefer spending 
hundreds of rupees in a private hospital. 
The amount of money you save in going 
to a government hospital is cancelled out 
with the bad treatment.” 

K. Subramani goes to a private clinic 
for a slightly different reason. Says 
Subramani, a junior staffer with a private 
firm in Madras: “If I stood in the long 
queues in government hospitals, it 
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would take a lot of time!’ 

Whatever their reasons, Jatswal and 
Lubramani sum up the irony of the 
healthcare scenario: hundreds of millions 
of poor Indians have no option but to 
avail of government facilities. But those 
who can put together the finances— 
mainly in the urban areas where almost 
SO per cent of all medical activity is 
concentrated—end up turning to private 
doctors and institutions, further fuelling 
a demand-based price rise. The logic of 
‘if-people-want-something-make-them- 
pay-for-it’ appears well founded, but 
where the patient gets hit is that in the 
process of charging them money, the 
private healthcare industry extracts the 
last possible paise. Says Sunita Mehrot- 
ra, manager of the Calcutta Diagnostic 
Centre: “We are not a charitable institu¬ 
tion, and we can’t work on a no-profit 
basis," adding, “but our profits are 
minimal.” Ms Mehrotra is not likely to 
find many believers: her centre charges 
between Ks 1,200 and Ks 1,900 for brain 
and body scans. 



W hat are the reasons behind the 
rising cost of medical treatment? 
There are many but one major factor is 
the whole range of unnecessary tests a 
patient is put through in the name of 
diagnosing his ailment. Says a general 
physician who operates a clinic in south 
Bombay’s Churchgate area: “When 
some, doctors know you can afford it, 
they'll really make you pay. They’ll make 
you go through with tests which may not 
even be remotely connected to your 
ailment but the patient really has no 
choice.” 

The range of unnecessary tests varies 
from the relatively inexpensive blood 
tests to the very expensive varieties like 
body scans with the latest equipment, 
the latter costing upwards of Rs 1,000. 
And, doctors themselves admit that at 
least 40 per cent of the cases recom¬ 
mended for scanning are done needless¬ 
ly. An example: a patient gets chest 
pain, and his doctor knows that it is 
caused by acidity. But the doctor will 
suggest an electro cardiogram (ECG4 


The corporate hospitals 

Healthcare is big business 


H ealthcare is big business, and no 
one knows this better than Dr 
Pratap C. Reddy. The Apollo Hospit¬ 
al in Madras—the non-resident Indi¬ 
an cardiologist's first venture and 
also the first corporate hospital in 
India—has emerged as the number 
one hospital in the city. And, if things 
go according to plan, the Apollo 
group could emerge as the country’s 
leader in corporate hospitals in the 
next three years. The group will be 
worth Rs 350 crores, with establish¬ 
ments spread in 20 cities—a long 
way from its 1983 launch with a 
375-bed complex in Madras. 

In 1987, Apollo set up its second 
hospital in Hyderabad with an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 26.5 crores, and plans to 
follow it up with two others: the 
600-bed, Rs 52-crore Indraprastha 
Apollo Hospital in New Delhi, and the 
300-bed Apollo Bangalore with an 
investment of Rs 32 crores. Both are 


expected to come up by the end of 
this year. Says Dr Reddy: “We are 
committed to providing people with 
total healthcare of international stan¬ 
dards." That the venture is success¬ 
ful is evident: Apollo Hospitals Ltd 
paid a dividend of 15 per cent on its 
shares last year. 

Says Nitya Naidu, a senior execu¬ 
tive at Apollo Hospital: “We have a 
100 per cent occupancy in the hospit¬ 
al.” This, despite a hefty Rs 60,000 
the hospital charges for an open heart 
surgery, and Rs 64,000 for a by-pass 
operation—the two surgeries 
■being the hospital’s speciality. The 
costs are for the operation only— 
medicines and rooms are extra. Con¬ 
curs Dr Reddy: “We are definitely in 
the five-star category as far as our 
services are concerned. But the 
costs are not high when one takes 
into account the high standard of 
facilities available here.” 


Apollo's runaway success has got 
India's corporate bigwigs thinking on 
similar lines. Escorts is already one 
step ahead of the others. It unveiled 
its upmarket Rs 20-crore, 150-bed 
Escorts Heart Institute and Research 
Centre in late 1986. At the institute, 
open heart surgery costs Rs 75,000. 
P.K. Batra, the institute’s adminis¬ 
trator, calls it a “super heart dinic”. 
Vinay Kumar Modi is planning to set 
up a hospital in south Delhi’s Saket. 
locality, and Vjjay Mallya’s newly 
rechristened UB Group is tying up 
with Apollo to open a Rs 30-crore 
hospital in Bangalore. 

Smaller names are also clambering 
onto the corporate hospitals band¬ 
wagon. B. Kumar—who runs a real 
estate and construction company in 
Ahmpdabad—has roped Apollo in as 
consultants for his 200-bed hi-tech 
hospital in the dty. Apollo will also 
participate in the equity of the Rs 
16. 5-crore project which plans to 
enter the capital market in 1990. Like 
all Apollo-style ventures, the Ahme- 
da bad clone—to be launched under 
the banner of Sterling Gtqarat Hos¬ 
pitals Ltd.—will house over 50 de¬ 
partments to tackle cardiovascular 
problems, organ transplants and 
even paediatrics. Says Kumar: “The 
moment you talk of high standards, 
you know it’s going to be expensive.” 

The government, too, is helping 
out the corporate hospital ventures 

















order a scan, but only if I'm satisfied that 
it is absolutely necessary to help in 
diagnosis." That should be the way 
things ought to work. You would think 
that if a doctor really cares, he should at 
least bother to check up on the patient’s 
history. Only, it isn't very easy to find 
such doctors. 

Such unnecessary tests, however, 
are not harmful beyond squeezing the 
patient’s pockets. But sometimes, un¬ 
warranted and dangerous operations are 
recommended by physicians. Childbirth 
is a case in point. Nearly half-some 
doctors claim it is higher—of the Caesa¬ 
rean operations in the country are totally 
unnecessary. The mother, who may be 
perfectly capable of normal delivery, has 
to go through the painful alternative just 
to add to the surgeon’s fees. 


i by “treating the business as an indus¬ 
try”. Says Kumar, “The government 
has issued circulars to make hospitals 
a priority sector for bank lending." 
The Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India, for example, is 
lending Rs 10.5 crores for the Ahme- 
dabad venture at 14 per cent interest 
against the usual rate of 16 per cent. 
The government is also helping out 
by reducing the import duty on 
medical equipment 

Wfth cooperation from quarters 
that matter most and an increasing 
pubSc. demand for W-tech services, 
the corporate hospitals business isn’t 
liketyto fail sick for avery king time. 


Echo cardiography; (below) tissue culture at 
Apollo Hospital, Madras: unnecessary teats? 
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test and X-rays of the chest. “The 
patient can end up begging, borrowing 
or stealing to pay for it, ” says the owner 
of a nursing home in north Bombay's 
Bandra locality, "because for him, what 
the doctor says is law.” 

But many doctors argue that the tests 
are absolutely necessary as they cannot 
afford to make mistakes. Argues Mad¬ 
ras-based neurosurgeon Dr D. Rama- 
murthy: "If you come to me with a 
headache, I can straightaway order a 
brain scan and a hundred other inves¬ 
tigations. Or, I can listen to you carefully 
and realise you have acquired tension at 
your work spot that could be ironed out 
with some Campose pills. True, I do 


Another reason behind 
high medicare costs is an 
often-ignored factor: the high 
price of medical equipment. 
“My father had a stetho¬ 
scope and two hands; he 
based his diagnosis on that,” 
says Dr A.K. Chakravorty, 
the surgeon-superintendent 
of Calcutta’s Seth Sukhlal 
Kamani Memorial Hospital 
(SSKMH). But that was a 
long time ago. Today, says 
Dr Chakravorty, even a 
junior surgeon has to use 
equipment worth at least Rs 
one lakh. And, it is ultimately 
the patient who has to pay 
for the high cost of medical 
equipment. 

Take a look at the range of 
sophisticated equipment at 
the disposal of doctors. An 
instrument steriliser costs 
Rs 12,800; an operating table 
Rs 36,000, and even lamps 
which are suspended over 
the table are priced between 
Rs 5,000 - Rs 12,500. A waste bin and a 
bedside locker for nursing homes cost 
Rs 500 and Rs 600 respectively. Even a 
stretcher to cart away the injured and 
the dead costs upto Rs 2,500. A de¬ 
ntist’s chair is worth Rs 70,000 while the 
imported variety costs Rs 5 lakhs. An 
ECG set—including the machine and 
monitors—costs Rs 40,000 at the very 
least. 

But that's on the smaller side. An 
ultrasound machine sells for Rs 5 lakhs; 
a lithotripsy machine—which shatters 
kidney and gall bladder stones with 
soundwaves—is sold in India by Sie¬ 
mens Ltd for Rs 1.5 crores; a CT 
scanner costs Rs 2 crores. A magnetic 
resonance imager (MRI), the latest 
addition to the Indian market, costs a 
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An opthalmlat tends to a patlant; (Mow) a 
sophisticated X-ray machine at a Calcutta 
hoapltal: high-priced equipment 

whopping Rs 2.5 crores. (An MRI scan 
costs Rs 4,000 a plate, and only two 
centres in the country—the Institute of 
Nuclear Sciences in Applied Medicine in 
New Delhi and the Breach Candy Hos¬ 
pital in Bombay—offer the facility.) 

Space doesn’t come cheap either. 
Throw in the cost of land—which in 
cities like Bombay comprises 85 per 
cent of the total cost—medical equip¬ 
ment and furniture, and it takes anything 
from Rs 20 to Rs 30 lakhs to set up a 
modest nursing home. And, all that the 
investment is worth are 10 to 30 beds, 
an operation theatre, a laboratory, and if 
the investor really pulls back on other 
expenses, perhaps, an X-ray facility. 


The range of 
unnecessary tests 
varies front the 
relatively cheap blood 
tests to the very 
expensive Varieties 
like body scans, die 
latter costingispWards 
of Rs lOOO 


H owever, the returns from this in¬ 
vestment are obviously quite high, 
judging by the way nursing homes are 
mushrooming ail over the country. And 
if the promoter didn’t have to put up the 
building himself but made good in rented 
premises, the minimum return on in¬ 
vestment is 25 per cent after deducting 
all taxes, according to M. Sherif, owner 
of the busy Zubeda Nursing Home in 
Madras. In Bombay, more and more 
doctors—especially the junior ones— 
are going in for rented spate. Entire 
flats are divided into chambers and 
rented out for 12 to* 16 hours a day to 
different doctors; only the nameplates 
are changed after each doctor’s consul¬ 
tancy period is over. 

Nursing homes also rent out office 
space to medicos, in a bid to procure 
in-house medical specialists. Says a 
4 Bombay-based bank executive: “A lot of 
| investors in Bombay have gone into this 
| business. Land prices in Bombay being 
what they are, and the Rent Control Act, 
being what it is, you may never get your 
house or apartment back if you rent it 
out. Many people find it more lucrative 
to set up nursing homes instead. There, 
you get money by the hour or by the 
day." 

No wonder, doctors have begun to 
look upon their profession as just 
another lucrative business. Says the 
owner of a private nursing home in 
Bombay’s Linking Road: “Doctors bar¬ 
gain with me all the time. For lent in 
nursing homes, about delaying payment 
for their chambers. Some even ask for 
discounts. Is there one doctor who gives 
or even thinks of giving the patient a 
discount?" 

But doctors argue that it takes them a 
fortune to learn their trade. And, they 
are not wrong altogether, for medical 
education in India is a costly affair. The 
government-run medical institutions 
may be cheap but they can at best 
accommodate a negligible percentage of 
the medical graduates that the country 
chums out every year. Most of the 
aspiring doctors have to turn to private 
colleges where a capitation fee of Rs 5 
lakhs is normal and a bribe of Rs 2 lakhs 
is commonplace. Little wonder then that 
doctors develop an attitude of recover¬ 
ing the investments they have made in 
the quickest possible time. Moreover, 
with the profusion of qualified doctors, 
junior medicos'* have to struggle during 
the early part of their career and have to 
spend a lot of money buying costly 
equipment and setting up clinics to' 
remain in the cut-throat competition. 












T he high cost of drugs is another 
factor that drives up the overall cost 
of healthcare. A strip of Crocin costs Rs 
2 now, a formidable increase from the 50 
paise it cost five years ago; Tetracy- 
iene—an important antibiotic drug—has 
increased in price by 100 per cent in the 
past decade and the price of drugs like 
Ampilinand Amdox too, have doubled in 
the last five years. Ifiral eye drops cost 
Rs 42 now, up from Rs 20 at the 
beginning of the Eighties. The cost of 
surgical sutures has increased by Rs 400 
in the last five years. And one thing is 
certain: drug prices will never come 
down. On the other hand, they will go up 
by an average of ten per cent every 
year. Says A.K. Bhattacharya, a sales 
manager with Dolphin Laboratories, a 
major manufacturer of drugs: “Drug 
manufacturers don't make much money. 


tttthoiitatfoctQr’* 
address, clinic, 
nursing horn* or 
hospital Is extremely 
rare. Slrf Fort Road, s 
south Delhi street 
with a mere 20 
housesrboa&tsof 
more than ten doctors 
and a swank clinic 


It’s the retail chemist who makes a cool 
20 per cent.” 

That may be so, but pharmaceutical 
companies certainly don’t lose out. 
There are 9,500 pharmaceutical firms in 
India, but only 130 of them are in the 
organised sector. The result is that even 
in Maharashtra and Karnataka, where 
the drug control laws are stringent, at 
least ten per cent of the drugs sold in the 
market are spurious. The condition else¬ 
where can only be imagined, and also the 
profits. Says Dr K.A. Narendranath, 
research and development manager at 
the Madras-based TTK Pharma: “We 
have seen some of the big multinationals 
dumping unnecessary drugs in our mar¬ 
kets. By the time the government 
wakes up and prohibits such drugs, 
these companies have already made a 
neat pile from their sales at high costs.” 


The commission scam 


Or, how unsuspecting patients are swindled by doctors 



T he next tune you visit your 
friendly neighbourhood physi¬ 
cian, it is Very ffitely that he will send 
you off on a wild goose chase. You 
. will bevictimised—not only by the 
.bug you think is bothering you—but 
mo by your doctor, wh° would 
probab fy direct you to a pathologist 
And, if you’re reafly unhtcky. you 
ought even find yourself in a nursing 
( hoine. in the medical profession, this 
process es simply, known as the "cut 
practice”. - - 

- An exjttmfe: you have a bpd cold, 
ieelmttfiy feV*ri6h, pad end up going 
to a doctor, tie takes your poise 
pMdmg/iooks grave, and pack* you 
,o|f iorbtood, sputum and ioipe testa 
perhaps a-set pf 
X-rays are also caSed for. It may 
totoid very logical, but mope ficely 


than not, your doctor and the patho¬ 
logist are business partners. For the 
favour of sending you—a customer— 
to the pathologist, your doctor takes 
a "cut” which may vary from 40 to 60 
per cent of the pathologist’s fee. 

After the battery of tests, you take 
the results back to the doctor. If you 
are fortunate, be clears you. If you 
are not, he bay suggest you spend 
the next few days in a nursing home 
“under special observation” The 
’'doctor win either collect a percentage 
of what the nursing home wiH charge 
you, oT take a fixed sum for his 
services., 

The convrassxm scam is not new, 
btowiththerapidgrcivlhofspecial- 
ised services and the infusion of new 
equipipert—which a general physi¬ 


cian cannot cope with—the range of 
unnecessary tests has increased. 
Many doctors say that upto 40 per 
cent of all ultrasound tests and CAT- 
scans are done needlessly. > 
Says the owner of a private mus¬ 
ing home in north Bombay’s fashion¬ 
able Linking Road; “There are times 
when people are admitted to a nurs¬ 
ing home for no rhyme or reason. We 
go around giving cuts to doctors so 
that they send patients to us. It’s like 
. the hotel business (where travel 
agents earn a commission from 
, hotels for shepherding travelers to 
their doorsteps)." He adds: “In the 
end, the patient suffers. He’s made a 
fool of. If he has a cold, a big thing is 
made of it and the poor patient is 
made to pay through his nose. It’s a 
dosed loop. There’s no escape." 
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Although what Dr Narendranath says |J“ 
may be true, neither he nor his company 
can claim exclusive membership of the 
'Honest Drug Manufacturers Club’. For 
a simple reason: if you are in the 
business to make money, you will try 
your best to do so with whatever it takes 
to do it. Says Dr K.M. Srinivasa Gowda, 
a Bangalore pathologist: "Drug com¬ 
panies and their elitist drugs are ripping 
the common man off.” 

T o be fair to the medical trade, there 
are several factors for the high—and 
increasing—health bills which have no¬ 
thing to do with greedy doctors or 
profiteering drug companies. The 
reasons have to do with the environment 
we live in as well as a group of people 
termed "hypochondriacs”, or plainly, 
fussy persons. 

Living conditions are tougher these 
days. The pace of life has increased, and 
so have health injuring factors like pollu¬ 
tion. More and more people are prone to 
heart attacks—the number of heart 



Thu sopftlatlcatad auto-analyser at the Calcutta Hoapltal: for the privileged few 


Health feral? 

The concept of medical insurance is catching 
on In India 


W hen 25-year-oM Pie chia p pm 
was brought to Apaib Hoepoat 
last year, his rightarm waaattacbed 
to his shoulder oy only a few strings 
at tendon. The result of an rndpstriai 
accident—one of the hundreds that 
occur every day all over India. ApoBo : 
fixed Us arm, and PkMappaft-^an 
employee of the Madras-based En- 
nore Foundries Ltd—is back on the 
shop-flow. But if Ennore hadn't 1 
taken out a medical insurance plan 
for him, there is no way Pichiappan 
could have footed the Rs 40.000 bin 
for the operation. 

Medical insurance, de rigueur in 
the West, is finaBy catching on in 
India. And with medical bffls mount¬ 
ing, the concept is becoming more 
and mote popular. Ccanpsmies-r-both 
private and public sector—pay out 
bdbons of rupees m medical costa far 
their employees eyery.year, These :v 
organisations, are now ptemtagfo-4 
and some Idee Ennttfe already have— ■. 
switch oyer to medical maamhte to ■ 
cut down on expenses. 

. An. individual opting for medical . 
L m>onni%couUdo^ofM>fldiiiK, - 
He could pay Mb bills and tfcfst 
nefofourfefoeqt hrbm the fotota w Ctei • 


company. Alternatively, he could en¬ 
rol for an insurance scheme offered 
by a private hospital. AH private 
hospitals that offer Insurance are, in 
turn, coveted by government insur- 
. sice companies. Hearn, the patient 
does not pay the hoepHAl—the hos¬ 
pital claims: expense* directly from 
the insurance company.' „ 

The government s General Insur¬ 
ance Grotq) Companies—New In¬ 
dia Assurance Co. and the Oriental 
Insurance Co.—have introduced the 
‘Medidahn’ scheme. Has covers 
medical ctets far both hoapitafisatkm 


Insurance company 
officials are 
reluctant to discuss 
the number of 
Mediclaim policies 
they have sold and 
Hie number of claims 
they have settled 


and treatment at home, with insur¬ 
ance payments ranging from Rs 250 
a year per person to Rs 1,500. The 
insurance covers costs .for a wide 
variety of medical facilities and ser- 
vicep: stay in an intensive care unit, 
consultant's fees, surgeon's fees, 
operation theatre costs, X-rays, 
charges of hiring a private nurse, and 
a host of other services. 

Reimbursements vary according 
to the price of the policy. For 
example, the low-cost policy holder 
. does not receive money for opera¬ 
tion theatre costs, X-rays and 
surgeon’s fees. Holders who pay 
higher premiums have an annual limit 
of Rs 5,000, Rs 12,500 and Rs 
17,500, respectively for the same 
prices. For room, board and nursing 
costs, toe low-cost limit is Rs 7,500 
and toe high-cost, Rs 16,500. in 
addition to medical coverage, toe 
Medtckum scheme also offers per¬ 
sonal accident insurance up to a limit 
of Rs 1.5kdtos--<4Ndki with medical 
. insurance. . 

, Theft* a one problem wito.toe 
Medfelaim coven only tna-; 
'A$jrme<8eal proWan^with the itore 
**** ■ ■ 

,. fo# o^A^hoia, dvaen-.'' 

•foftwnsa,. ■■****;* 

rdph’eovwwFbv Mddfctaftt. 
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attacks has increased five-fold since 
1980—and so has cancer. Road acci¬ 
dents—a major killer and maimer—are 
also on the rise cramming patients into 
already overflowing hospitals. In a way, 
both natural and human causes continue 
to provide the medical profession with 
their bread and butter. 

Also, as SSKM Hospital's Dr Chakra- 
vorty points out, "The public is so taken 
up by the latest inventions and various 
kinds of specialisations that they are not 
satisfied with a verdict based on simple 

An advarlisemant for Madlclalm: — 

no benefit for the common man^-" 
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ing thousands ill—isn't covered un¬ 
less the fever stretches beyond ten 
days. 

For some reason, insurance com¬ 
pany officials are reluctant to discuss 
the number of Mediclaim policies . 
they have sold, the number of claims 
they have settled and how much 
money they have paid out to. 
claimants in the little over a year the 
scheme has been in existence. 

However, the common man 
doesn't benefit from medical insur¬ 


ance schemes for a simple reason; he, 
can't' afford it, and is forced to 
depend on free medical facilities the 
government provides. Says Rapjit 
Mukherjee, a senior sales manager 
with New India Assurance Co. hi 
Calcutta: "It's the private com¬ 
panies, the,rich and the upper-middle 
classes who mainly benefit from 
medical insurance." An ironical situa¬ 
tion, considering the fact tfiat medic¬ 
al insurance would benefit the com¬ 
mon man the most As Rekha Shet- 
ty, vice-president of Apollo Hospital 
says: "Very few in India dan afford 
Medicare without insurance.” 


A view of the cardiology section at the Apollo 
Hospital, Madras: meeting International 
standard* 

examinations." People also tend to 
queue outside the clinics of specialists, 
and go in for a second—even third— 
opinion, thereby increasing costs. Says 
A.K. Bardhan, a senior cardiologist at 
Calcutta's prestigious Woodlands Nurs¬ 
ing Home: "This leads to confusion, and 
with conflicting opinions from doctors, 
the patient ends up spending more.” 

Sometimes, a patient’s demands take 
on a slightly bizarre twist. Last month, a 
patient was admitted to a Bombay nurs¬ 
ing home with broken collar bones. The 
.gentleman, a city jeweller, agreed to 
cough up the Rs 5. (XX) the nursing home 
charged him, but insisted that a senior 
orthopaedic surgeon be around to super¬ 
vise the simple medical procedure. He 
was obliged: the second surgeon merely 
stood around, and collected another Rs 
5,000 for doing nothing! 

Such things do happen, but by any 
analysis, a patient’s idiosyncrasies and 
hard life only constitute a small factor 
behind the astronomical rise in heal¬ 
thcare. Said Dr Parameshvara: "A 
dichotomy of practice exists in medicine 
which is against the interest of the 
patient. But why isolate medicine? 
There are bad people everywhere, in 
every profession.” Perhaps, but then no 
other profession is so deeply concerned 
with life and death as the medical 
profession—or industry. 

Sudaap Chakra v»rW Bombay snd New 
IMMwtth Subadhra 
Rangamanl/Calcutta, Prakash 
Bela wadi/Bangafo/w and R. Bhagwan 
Singh/Madras 
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NARCOTICS 


The heroin highway 


India is becoming increasingly vulnerable as a transit point in international 

heroin traffic 


C onsider these facts. Even 
though poppy cultivation is 
banned in Pakistan, about 
200 tonnes of opium is pro¬ 
duced annually in the tracts 
of the North West Frontier Province of 
Pakistan bordering Afghanistan. Add to 
this an output of 800 tonnes in Afghanis¬ 
tan and Iran, and the total amount 
produced in the Golden Crescent works 
out to about 1,000 tonnes a yeai. 

Gone are the days when opium was 
smuggled from Pakistan to Sicily to be 
refined into heroin. The narcotic is now 
produced in Baluchistan, Peshawar and 
Karachi for sale in the international 
market. A kilogram of heroin fetches Rs 
30,000 in Pakistan, Ks 1 lakh in New 
Delhi, twice that figure in Bombay, and 
$1 million in the streets of New York. 

Caught between the Golden Crescent 
to its west and the Golden Triangle to its 
east, India has become extremely 
vulnerable as a transit point an the 
international heroin traffic. How did this 
situation come about? What has the 
government done to check the drug 
traffic? And is India equipped to meet 
the threat? 

"Smuggling of narcotics is on the 
rise,” says the head of the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence (DR1), B.V. 
Kumar, "because they fetch an enor¬ 
mous price and needn't be smuggled out 
in large quantities, like gold or silver.” 
So, the government needs a sound 
intelligence network and better equip¬ 
ment to check the drug traffic. 

In a recent haul, detectives of the 
Narcotics Control Bureau (NCB) raided 
a hotel room in central Delhi and seized 
6 kg of heroin worth about Rs 6 crores. 
A person from Uttar Pradesh, who was 
occupying the room, checked out before 
the detectives arrived. The NCB per¬ 
sonnel say the traffickers have evolved a 
novel modus operandi. A carrier checks 
into a hotel room, leaves the merchan¬ 
dise there, and departs without seeing 
the receiver, who checks into the same 
hotel later to collect the stuff, without 
knowing whom it has come from. 

India has emerged as a major transit 
point for heroin coming from the Golden 
Crescent and Golden Triangle. A large 
portion of the narcotic seized in Europe 


(see chart) either originated in or was 
obtained from India. 

Much of the drug traffic through India 
goes unchecked. The NCB’s hauls sel¬ 
dom involve large quantities. But Union 
minister of state for revenue, Ajit 
Kumar Panja, is understandably happy 
over the fact that the seizures and 
prosecutions have gone up in recent 
times. Between February 1988 and 
February 1989, the NCB seized 2,759 
kg of opium against 2,945 kg the pre¬ 
vious year; five kg of morphine against 
114 kg the previous year; 3,074 kg of 
heroin against 3,176 kg the previous 
year; 39,792 kg of gan/a against 54,377 
kg the previous year; 11,891 kg of 
charas against 20,165 kg the previous 
year; and 1,589 kg of methaqualone 
(mandrax) against 1,446 kg the previous 
year. 

As for action taken, a total of 3,224 
persons were arrested between Febru¬ 
ary 1988 and February 1989, against 
2,430 persons in the previous year; 
2,250 persons were prosecuted against 
2,668 people the previous year; 756 of 
them were convicted, against 794 the 
previous year; and COFEPOSA deten¬ 
tion orders were served on 1,518 per¬ 
sons, against 858 persons the previous 
year. Alter the Prevention of Illicit 
Traffic in N'arocotic Drugs and Psychot¬ 
ropic Substances Act came into effect in 
1988. detention orders were served on 
308 drug traffickers, out of whom 244 
were actually detained. 

T he traffic of heroin into India reached 
alarming proportions following cer¬ 
tain developments in the late Seventies. 
Large-scale speculative buying of silver 
by the Bunker Hunt brothers in the 
United States caused the metal’s inter¬ 
national price to shoot up to Rs 10,000 
per kg, against an average domestic 
price of Rs 3,000 per kg. This difference 
between the international and domestic 
prices of silver led to a situation where 
some 25 million ounces of the white 
metal began finding its way out of the 
country every year, largely in exchange 
for gold and other contraband. 

In 1980, Pakistan banned the cultiva¬ 
tion of opium. The move pushed up 
opium and heroin prices in Pakistan, 


boosting narcotic production in the Gol¬ 
den Crescent. At least 12 refineries now 
operate in the Chagai Hills of Baluchistan 
and quite a few in Peshawar and 
Karachi. The number*of heroin addicts in 
Pakistan has also shot up. The country 
now has about 600,000 drug addicts. 
With global heroin prices on the rise, the 
narcotic started flowing out of Pakistan 
to Western countnes in large quantities. 
As a result, passengers and cargo origi¬ 
nating from that country came to be 
treated with suspicion by anti-narcotics 
squads the world over. Smugglers' 
syndicates, therefore, began finding it 
difficult to ship heroin from PakistSq 
directly to the West. Hence the necessi¬ 
ty for a detour. 


Delhi Police officials Inspecting heroin seized 
In the capital: the hauls are seldom big 





I ndia, with its antiquated laws, was an 
obvious choice. The only laws opera¬ 
tive then were the Opium Act, 1857 as 
amended by the Opium Act, 1878, and 
the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. Under 
these laws, drug trafficking was a bail¬ 
able offence and no drug dealer or 
trafficker could be sentenced to more 
than three years’ imprisonment. Smug¬ 
glers’ syndicates took advantage of the 
fact that passengers and cargo from 
India were still not subjected to rigorous 
checks, and drugs replaced silver as the 
major source of financing the smuggling 
of gold and other contraband into India. 

Delhi and Bombay emerged as major 
exit points. It was found that 84.3 per 
cent of heroin and 84.4 per cent of 
hashish seized by the Indian authorities 
in 1988 originated from the Golden 
Crescent and 47.8 per cent of the ganja 
seized came from Nepal. The transit 
traffic resulted in a spillover, increas¬ 
ing the number of addicts in Indian 
metropolises. 

India faced a threat from three 
sides: the Golden Cresent in the west: 
the porous 1,568-km border with Nep¬ 
al where cannabis grow wildly in the 
Himalayan foothills: and the 1000-km 
border with Burma, running along the 
north-eastern states of Arunachal 



Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur and 
Mizoram. These border states are 
virtually overrun by traffickers from 
the Golden Triangle m the east, where 
the Burmese Communist Party is en¬ 
gaged in clandestine cultivation of 
opium with a potential of producing 
1,000 to 1,200 tonnes a year, and 22 



Much of the drug 
traffic through India 
goes unchecked. But 
minister for 
revenue Ajit Kumar 
Paitja is happy over 
the fact that seizure^ 
and prosecutions have 
gone lip in recent 
times 


major Thai and Burmese heroin re¬ 
fineries and 60 mobile laboratories 
under the Shan United Army in Burma 
produce huge quantities of the deadly 
drugs. 

T he government responded by pas¬ 
sing the NDPS Act in 1983. This 
gave teeth to the law enforcement 
agencies. The new law increased the 
maximum sentence to 20 years and the 
maximum fine to Rs 2 lakhs. The NCB 
was set up as a central authority to 
coordinate the national and internation¬ 
al anti-drug efforts. “Almost every part 
of the country was covered with some 
investigative agency or the other en¬ 
gaged m combating the menace, ” says 
B.V. Kumar. An even more stringent 
deterrent—the Prevention of Illicit 
Traffic m Narcotic Drugs and Psychot¬ 
ropic Substances Ordinance—was 
promulgated in 1988 and, later, made 
into a law. 

Says Kumar: “Organised crime like 
drug trafficking flourishes because of 
the high inflow of money into the hands 
of syndicates." The turnover of the 
drug trade in the US is a staggering 
$150 billion. “Such illegally acquired 
funds are laundered by a variety of 
methods, including transfer of the 
money to tax havens and their subse¬ 
quent re-entry into the economy for 
take-over of legitimate business enter¬ 
prises,” Kumar adds. 

Fortunately, the drug trade in India 
is still nowhere near the level it is in 
the US, where it is backed by big 
business. But, warns Kumar, it is fast 
approaching the stage when tycoons 
may take over. 

Nirmai HMtnlNew Delhi 












Acres of contention 

The inquiry report on the functioning of housing societies in Karnataka creates 
fresh embarrassment for the state government 


T he Karnataka land scam re¬ 
fuses to die. Under mounting 
pressure from a hostile L)eve 
Gowda camp, the Bommai 
government was forced to 
release on 28 March the report of an 
official probe into the working of 98 
housing cooperative societies of Banga¬ 
lore. The report, which is quite damag¬ 
ing, shows serious and grave irregular¬ 
ities in the working of the societies and 
suggests complicity of the authorities in 
dubious land deals. The societies are 
engaged in the development of 
thousands of acres of land in the city and 
the money involved runs into hundreds 
of crores of rupees. 

The Janata Dal government finds itself 
embarrassed on two counts. First, the 
report adds substances to the orches¬ 
trated campaign against the previous 
Ramaknshna Hegde regime by the Jana¬ 
ta duo ot II.I). Deve Gowda and Dr 
Subramanyam Swamy. Second, there 
is evidence to suggest that the govern¬ 
ment was trving to stop the probe 
midway last year (see box) and was 
reluctant to release the findings. But the 
Janata Dal government seems to have 
been done in by a pair of tough IAS 
officers handling the inquire' and a con 
spiracy ot circumstances. The report by 
inquiry officer G.V. K. Rao (not the 
former chief secretary by the same 
name) has put the Bommai government 
in a tight spot. 

The probe has found giave irregular¬ 
ities in the working of 43 societies. 
These include admission ot ineligible and 
bogus members, acquisition of land out¬ 
side the societies' jurisdiction, payment 
of exorbitant advances to real estate 
agents from the societies’ funds and 
collection of deposits from unsuspecting 
members without providing details of 
expenditure. And more to the point, the 
intrepid G.V.K. Rao has held the gov¬ 
ernment responsible for clearing several 
irregular proposals by the societies and 
tor creating the scope for the involve¬ 
ment of unscrupulous estate agents. 

Rao concludes in the report: "One of 
the reasons for the societies to enter 
into agreements with unscrupulous 
agents appears to be the prohibition of 
the societies from acquiring agricultural 
land and the inordinate delay in getting 


their proposals moved in the govern¬ 
ment, wherein it is expected that these 
agents will pursue the files in the 
government... If the societies have to 
engage middlemen for mainly pursuing 
the files in the government, that certain¬ 
ly reflects adversely on the functioning 
of the government itself..." Rao sug¬ 
gests a simplification of procedures so 
that societies could eliminate agents. 

The inquiry officer quotes an exam¬ 
ple. The Wilson Garden House Building 
Co-op Society had entered into an 
agreement with owners of agricultural 
land and paid the full consideration to 
them and obtained general power of 
attorney. Yet, the society subsequently 
entered into an agreement with an agent 


I n a year ot land scandals the 
G.V.K. Rao report was apt a 
surprise. The real surprise, was that 
a probe Was ordered at all. especially 
if the government could sense that it 
would be hurt injthe process. But the 
probe, was set in motion more by 
dissidence during the Kamakrishna 
Hegde regime than by a Cabinet 
decision. For two years the dissi¬ 
dents Were sending memoranda 
seeking action against irregularities 
in housing cooperative societies and 
in March a probe was suddenly 
ordered by! the then cooperation, 
minister H. Ekanthaiah. 

Op IQ March. 1988, the additional 
registrar of co-operative societies* 
Bangalore, appointed the controller 
of weight*- and measures, G.y:K 
RSo. as the. iriquirv officer.-A dtssjr 
dent tedder says'. "Ekanthaiah was ih 
our canqr in those, days. He ordered 
the inquiry without consulting 
Hegde.” The allegations referred to 
in the order were regarding bogus 
agreements with' landlords and 
estate agents, bogus membership 
and irregularities in registration of 


for acquiring the same land. The agree¬ 
ment with the agent required payment of 
Rs 3 lakhs to him for the preliminary 
acquisition notification by the govern¬ 
ment, Rs 4 lakhs for the final notification 
and Rs 2 lakhs for approval of the layout 
plan by the Bangalbre Development 
Authority (BDA). Rao wonders: “When 
the proposal of the society to acquire 
land is to be considered by the govern¬ 
ment and the land is to be acquired by 
the government for the benefit of the 
society, there appears to be absolutely 
no need ot any agent..." The inescapable 
suggestion is that money changes hands 
again from the agents to those in au¬ 
thority. 

The Rao report is replete with exam-. 


members, irregularities in distribu¬ 
tion of sites and collection ofexorbi- 
,tant site advances from members. 
The report was to be submitted by 
31 March, 1988. 

Rao began in real earnest, found 
the work cumbersome, and got an 
extension. 'Hie dissidents, mean¬ 
while, found to their shock that they 
would not get details of the probe for 
Ekanthaiah had shifted camp. The 
probe, however, went on quietly and 1 
on 13 May Rao submitted an interim 
report. 

On 22 August, the secretary to 
the cooperation department,S. Dorai 
Raju. sent a confidential note to the 
registrar of cooperative societies, 
Vatsaia Vatsa (see document). Raju 
curiously stated: “After going 
. througmthe interim report,.. the gov¬ 
ernment are of the view' that It 
should not get involved in this mat- 
•ter, since it has no financial stakes. 
The government are also of the view ' 
that the aggrieved party should take , 
appropriate action under 1PC to pro¬ 
secute the eorlfcemed. Therefore, it 
• is decided that the enquiry should not 


Behind the probe 
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The inquiry was an outcome of dissidence within 
the Janata Dal 
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pies of each type of irregularity. It 
contains a list of 43 societies “which 
have indulged in serious and grave 
irregularities". These include employees’ 
housing co-op societies of organisations 
like the Indian Telephone Industries, 
Canara Bank, Railways, etc. The report 
has a list of 15 societies which have 
“indulged in admission of ineligible per¬ 
sons as members”. Again, the societies 
are from prestigious organisations like 
Reserve Bank, Coffee Board, Syndicate 
Bank and the ministry of communica¬ 
tions. Says Rao in his report, “Most of 
them (the societies) have made it a point 
to first enter into agreements with 
agents without verifying their antece¬ 
dents and invariably none of the agree¬ 
ments are registered. Without any bank 
guarantee or any other securities the 
societies have advanced huge amounts 
to these agents...The complicity and the 
involvement of the committee of man¬ 
agement or the office-bearers of the 
society cannot be overruled.’’ 

Rao appears to be totally unhappy 
with the government. At one point in the 
report he says, “There are many 


be continued. Otherwise, the gov¬ 
ernment wiU get involved in the 
cobweb. ” ' 

Dorai Raju’s note had an important 
background. (>i 29 july ( Si the-cham¬ 
bers of Kamakrishna Hegde, there 
was a high-level meeting. It was 
attended by revenue minister Bom¬ 
mai, the minister for urban develop¬ 
ment. the minister for BOA, the 
minister of state for cooperation and 
seniqr secretaries. ITie meeting had 
resol ved: “The gdvemment need not 
get involved in compiamts of indi¬ 
vidual members (of societies) who 
; can. take action under IPC fay 
approaching the people. It is a matter 
between members and societies.’' 
By the time Dorai Raju gave effect to 
the resolution, Bommai had taken 
over from Hegde. . . 

But Raju was to be surprised. 

' Vatsala Vatsa wrote .back a confiden¬ 
tial letter on 13 September. She 
quoted the Cooperative Societies 
Act, Stated its purpose and was 
disinclined to sfepj- 
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went df erhng societies; Vatsafa- 
Vatsa stated.finqly: “1-may beper- 
mitted to point but that embarrassing 
interpretations nay be placed on the 
reluctance displayed by the govern¬ 
ment as for as these societies are ’ 
concerned when the government has 
not hesitated to take action on similar 
or eveh lessgrave irregularities in 
other sodetiea.” She urged the gov¬ 
ernment ia nsConader the deckfon 
to stop I fo prfie ," 

■Jb --Jfo went qr antf/in 

report- 

,ffie co^mdon^riK^ry under to ' 
wig atoriJifr-.iH-rbver.- «d 
i.Deve.fJowtt's; ngm finally smuggled 
oftt the <te«tmiiient: Thereafter, well- 
.jtowti the,goven*ment. 
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societies who have been acquiring lands 
outside their jurisdiction and it is surpris¬ 
ing how the government has cleared 
their proposals...” He suggests that the 
responsibility of the officers of the 
department (of cooperation) also cannot 
be overlooked. Regarding approvals of 
bylaws and amendments proposed by 
the societies, Rao has found that "there 
has been lot of whimsical attitude dis¬ 
played by some of the registering au¬ 
thorities". 

The solution to the problems, as Rao 
suggests, would be a simplification of 

Copies of the tatter* exchanged between 
the secretary, department of cooperation, 
and the registrar of cooperative toe letter 
suggestive moves 
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procedures so that societies could ac¬ 
quire land directly with minimal govern¬ 
ment involvement. In that case they 
"could be spared from many unscrupu¬ 
lous elements trying to exploit their 
vulnerable position...Unless these 
societies are allowed to function without 
forcing them into the present type of 
vicious circles, it will not be 

possible to regulate their activities.” 

For the present Rao has suggested in 
his report that action be taken against 
several big real estate agents and a few 
societies for various irregularities. The 
Bommai government has not initiated 
any, even though the report was submit¬ 
ted to the government on 7 February 
last year. And for the opposition, this is 
another grist to the mill. 

Prakash Baiawadi/Banjrsfore 
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After the storm 

Despite the Thakkar Commission report, R. K. Dhawan remains unfazed 


H e has just moved into a 
government bungalow in 
New Delhi’s Lodi Estate. 
He spends his time watch¬ 
ing parliamentary debates 
on the Thakkar Commission report from 
the officials' gallery and discussing poli¬ 
tical problems with the Prime Minister. 
Along with Sheila Dixit and V. George, 
he deals with the coordinating commit¬ 
tees set up to control dissidence in the 
I states. He is fast emerging as one of the 
pivots of Rajiv Gandhi's fumbling reg¬ 
ime, an astute aide the Prime Minister 
can trust and whose true worth Rajiv 
Gandhi has realised only in his fifth year 
in office and after most of his friends had 
failed, or deserted him. 

Rajendra Kumar Dhawan has taken 
unhappily to the row over the Thakkar 
Commission report which suspects him 
of complicity in a crime he would never 
dream of committing—the murder of 
Indira Gandhi. But he is not a very 
worried man yet. He feels no moral 
compunction to step down from his post 
as officer on special duty (OSD) in the 
Cabinet secretariat (with the rank of an 
additional secretary) because he—and 
the rest of the government including the 
PM—is convinced that Justice Thakkar 
has been less than fair to him. In any 
case, much cannot be made out of the 
Thakkar Commission report, govern¬ 
ment officials explain, because it is not 
an "indictment", only a preliminary in¬ 
quiry which found reason for suspicion 
and recommended an investigation into 
his role. Dhawan, officials explain, was 
subsequently cleared by the Special 
Investigative Team led by Anantram. It 
is another matter, though, that the 
Thakkar Commission findings have been 
made public but not the Anantram re¬ 
port. 

The Thakkar Commission report, 
government officials and ministers are 
convinced, was prepared with the mo¬ 
tive of embarrassing Dhawan—probably 
at the behest of a group of people around 
Rajiv Gandhi who were hostile to him. 
There is also a feeling that it was leaked 
to the Indian Express by someone within 
the government. Apparently, R. K. Dha¬ 
wan has himself told friends in the 
Congress that the leak may have been 
the work of someone in the govern¬ 
ment—-perhaps Buta Singh, M.L. Fote- 


dar or P. Shiv Shankar—and not Arun 
Nehru. Dhawan loyalists like Pranab 
Mukherjee and Kalpnath Rai are sure 
that the storm will soon blow over. At 
any rate, they feel that the average man 
on the street will never take Justice 
Thakkar’s suspicions seriously. “Ask 
500 people in Delhi if they think Dhawan 
killed Mrs Gandhi,” Pranab Mukherjee 
said, “and you will get your answer.” 


N ot sutprisingly, Dhawan has beer 
given important business to handle: 
he deals with the formulation of political 
strategy, helps the PM in structuring 
and restructuring the bureaucracy and 
liaises with leading industrial houses 
with whom he mainfains an excellent 
rapport. Dhawan is often closeted with 
the PM in long meetings, and he shares 
a place in Rajiv Gandhi’s inner circle of 



R.K. Dhawan: unperturbed 
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advisers along with Sheila Dixit, Capt. 
Satish Sharma and V. George. 

Dhawan has a total of four offices— 
one at the PM’s house, another at the 
Prime Minister's Office (PMO), a third 
at his new office-cum-residence at 85 
Lodi Estate, and a fourth one in Parlia¬ 
ment House. 

But R. K. Dhawan is yet to emerge as 
Rajiv Gandhi’s most trusted adviser. He 
is not even the most important in¬ 
termediary between the PM and the 
party as yet. Said a minister: “It is naive 
to believe that the PM would suddenly 
exalt him to the position he occupied 
under Mrs Gandhi. ” In keeping with past 
practice anyone who wants to meet 
Rajiv Gandhi has still to go through V. 

Dhawan with Ra|lv Gandhi at Indira Gandhi’s 
funeral: steadfastly loyal 
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Pranab Mukhar|se and Kalpnath Rat: 
defending Dhawan 

George. “It I want to meet the PM," the 
minister added, “I inform George and he 
fixes up an appointment.” Sometimes, 
an appointment is just not possible and 
there is a problem of access. This is 
when people choose to leave their 
message or memorandum with George, 
Dhawan, Dixit or Satish Sharma. "But 
for most ministers at the Centre," the 
minister informed, “this problem does 
not arise because we have direct ac¬ 
cess.” 

W hy was R. K. Dhawan brought back 
into the government? There are 
several explanations. One section feels 
that Dhawan understands the party and 
the government like very few in the 
Congress and government today do. Yet 
another group thinks Dhawan was in¬ 
ducted as he commands a following 
among the Indira loyalists in the Con¬ 
gress and who happen to be the unhap- 
piest with the state of affairs and form 
the bulk of the dissidents in the states. 
Among the Congressmen Dhawan is 
close to are heavyweights like Jagan- 
nath Mishra, A.R. Antuiay, Harideo 
Joshi, Gundu Rao, Pranab Mukherjee 
and Kalpnath Rai. Explained a minister: 
“Dhawan has not only been brought in 
for his political acumen but also because 
the dissidents trust him as their own 
man." 1 

But contrary to popular belief, the 
appointment of Jagannath Mishra as 
PCC(l) chief of Bihar was not Dhawan’s 
doing. It was a logical step to solve the 
five-month-old crisis brewing in the 
state at the root of which was the high 
command's reluctance to accommodate 
Mishra in the state unit of the party. 
Mishra was so upset that he launched an 
independent forum and was even ready 








to break away with a large following. It 
wa/ a matter of sheer coincidence that 
when Mishra’s induction was being de¬ 
cided, Dhawan too was brought in. 

Though he has a long way to go before 
he emerges as numero uno in the PMO, 
Dhawan is in a comfortable position. As 
one political observer commented: "This 
is a good time for Dhawan to be in the 
government. His two main rivals in the 
PM’s office were V.S. Tripathi and Arun 
Nehru. Tripathi is dead and Nehru is 
out. ” His only adversary in the govern¬ 
ment today is one who has also antago¬ 
nised almost all other senior ministers 


because of his abrasive and interfering 
manner: Makhan Lai Fotedar. 

O ne person who does not mince his 
words about why Dhawan was in¬ 
ducted is Kalpnath Rai, union minister of 
state for power. According to him, 
Dhawan has been brought in to counter 
Arun Nehru, who is playing the Mac- 
chiavelli of the Opposition. Dhawan 
knows about Arun Nehru’s foreign 
accounts in Jersey and Zurich. "He is not 
V.P. Singh,” Rai rants, adding,“Once 
these are disclosed, he won’t be able to 
deny it. He also had links with Swaraj 


Paul but we are going to use this 
information just before the elections.” 

Rai also says that Dhawan has plans of 
persuading several Opposition leaders— 
including V.P. Singh—to defeat to the 
Congress just before the general elec¬ 
tion. Many of them were in touch with 
him during his four-and-a-half years in 
the wilderness and this has made him 
familiar with them. Dhawan’s plans, 
however, do not include Arun Nehru, 
although Rai claims that Nehru too "met 
Dhawan at least 20 times to try and get 
his support for a mov£ to topple Rajiv 
Gandhi”. 


Dhawan and Nehru 

How old rivals change sides 


W hile nobody at the Indian Ex¬ 
press will reveal where the 
paper got its copy of the Thakkar 
Commission report from, everyone 
is categorical about one thing: it did 
pot come from Arun Nehru. Says a 
senior journalist with the Express: 
"The first Nehru heard of the whole 
thing was when he opened his paper 
in the morning.” 

This version is refuted by many 
Congress(I) supporters who are con¬ 
vinced that the Express got its copy 
from Rajiv’s estranged cousin and is 
now deliberately spreading misin¬ 
formation to cover its tracks. Cer¬ 
tainly Nehru did nothing to stop the 
speculation when, in the aftermath of 
the leak, he refused to comment on 
Whether he had given the report to 
the Express. It was only after the 
Hindustan Times suggested that he 
had broken foe oath of secrecy that 
he had taken as a minister that the 
former internal security supremo 
issued a denial, threatening to sue 
anyone who repeated the suggestion. 

Why was Nehru the prime sus¬ 
pect? Firstly, because he had access 
to the report as Rajiv’s chief adviser 
in 1985 and early 1986 and as internal 
security minister. But it is foe second 
reason that is much more important 4 
the Thakkar Commission is. believed 
to have been Nehru's idea. It is 
thought that he put Justice Thakkar 
up fo pinning the blame, on Dhawan in 
an effort to finish off Mrs Gandhi’s 
former special assistant Why would 
Nehru do this? Primarily because 
Dhawan and he had always been, : 
rivals for Mrs Gandhi's ear. In 1982, 
Nefott emerged as one of fndfra ! 


Gandhi’s principal advisers. While 
Dhawan was already firmly ensc¬ 
onced at Safdarjang Road, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi seems to have felt the need to get 
a second opinion on certain issues. 

Nehru now takes pains to point out 
that during his aunt’s lifetime, he had 
more or less as much clout as Rajiv. 
“Arun Singh worked for Rajiv,” he 
told Sunday last year, “ I dealt direct¬ 
ly with Mrs Gandhi/’ This meant that 
on certain key issues, Mrs Gandhi 
asked Nehru to operate on her be¬ 
half. Naturally, this brought him into 
conflict with Dhawan who had, till 
then, run the show unchallenged. 

For instance, while Dhawan had 
been assigned the job of maintaining 
links with chief ministers, Nehru was 
now asked to take over responsibility 
for UP. (He ignored V P- Singh and 
N.D. Tiwari and promoted the likes 
of Vir Bahadur Singh;) And while 
most major pubfic sector appoint¬ 
ments were nude by Dhawan (Raghu 
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Commission is 
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Raj at Air-India, Col S.P. Wahi at.the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
etc.). Nehru (with Rajiv’s blessings) 
was able to influence some selections 
such as foe inspired choice of the 
young Rajan Jetley to run the India 
Tourism Development Corporation. 

But try as he might, Nehru was 
unable to make much headway. Dha¬ 
wan’s strength lay, not just in his 
access to Indira Gandhi, but in his 
network of friends and associates in . 
important jobs. Among them were 
home minister Giani Zail Singh (later 
elected President) and finance minis¬ 
ter Pranab Mukheijee. This network 
frustrated virtually everything Nehru 
wanted to do. It also worked against 
Rajiv. Mukherjee protested about 
foe large sums of money required for 
the Asian Games in 1982 and did his 
best to block the expansion of the TV 
network. 

Unable to be particularly effective 
on a day-to-day level, Nehru offered 
himself to Mrs Gandhi for specific 
tasks. One of them was the operation 
to topple the elected government of 
Farooq Abdullah and to replace it 
with one headed by G.M. Shah. Last 
year, Nehru admitted to Sunday that 
he had been involved in that opera¬ 
tion but claimed that he had acted on 
foe basis of direct orders from Mrs 
Gandhi. He was also reported to .be 
involved in the short-lived attempt to 
topple N.T. Rama Raobut has con¬ 
sistently denied that he had anything 
to do with it. In foe light of this, it is 
perhaps significant that Justice Thak¬ 
kar claims, on the basis of a state- : 
ment made by an unnamed Witness, ' 
that Mrs Gandhi held Dhawan re- . 
sponsible for. the Andhra - Pradesh 
fiasco and reddSedbim to tears with 
herreprimand. 

Then* there' were the hassles rf. • 
_fopd-cQ#ection, Nehru admitted to /. 

he colfec^ fimds for/,; 
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Arun Nehru with Ohewan: ewom en em tee 

the party though he argued that “not 
one paisa came in without Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s knowledge”. The problem with 
collecting money is that there are 
only two ways of doing this. Either 
you take it from industrialists in 
return for favours or you skim off a 
little from a public sector de$L Both 
methods involve the finance ministry. 
And Dhawan controlled t tot ministry 
through Mukherjee. One version has - 
it that Nehru and Rajiv’s antipathy to 
Dhawan and Mukherjee had its ori¬ 
gins in the latter's habit of reporting 
to Mrs Gandhi exactly how much had 
been skimmed off each deal. > . 

When Rajiv became Prime Minis* 
ter after the assassination. Nehru 
resolved to finish off Dhawan and 


friends. The obvious method would 
have been to fire Dhawan but this 
was a dangerous course of action; he 
simply knew^too much. It was much 
better, therefore, to implicate him in • 
something as serious as the assas- 
. sinatiott conspiracy and to keep him 
under virtual house arrest. Con¬ 
fronted'with ail this, Dhawan went 
quietly. (Those who know him well 
say bewouldtove gor# anyway, that 
Nehru 1 * manipularidns were un¬ 
necessary. >, f 

Mukherjee was dropped from the 
Cabinetand thenmadepresident of, ’ 


to whicfrh 
When the 
etectk*rJte 



leariy unsuited, 
t the mtmic^al 
Nehrp phoned 


According to Rai, the Indira loyalists 
in the party now have every reason to be 
happy. Those who stood by Indira 
Gandhi in her most trying times will be 
rehabilitated, he felt. Among them Pra- 
nab Mukherjee is a certainty. The high 
command, apparently, has plans of mak¬ 
ing him an AICC(I) general secretary by 
the middle of this year, if not a minister 
in charge of one of the economic minis¬ 
tries. Mukherjee was expelled in 1985, 
Rai explained, mainly because of Arun 
Nehru. 

The re-induction of Dhawan is said to 
be part of Rajiv Gandhi’s attempt to give 


him arid ordered him to resign. Rajiv 
did not accept the resignation; kept 
him hanging and then finally, sent 
Fotedar to tell him that he was being 
replaced by Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi. 

The case of Giant Zail Singh was 
slightly different because he had. 
become President Nevertheless, 
Nehru and Rajiv resolved to cut him 
down to size by humiliating him. 
refusing to let him go abroad and 
spreading stories to the effect that he 
had extremist links. 

Finally, of course, it ail turned out 
quite sadly for Nehru. After he, had 
got Rajiv to dispose of aU their 
common enemies, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter turned on his cousin and gave ton 
the same treatment. 

Later, from his perch in the 
Opposition, Nehru sent out feelers to 
both Dhawan and Zail Singh. Both 
rebuffed ton. Zail Singh told Sunuay 
that Nehru was too arrogant and 
Dhawan, mindful of his humihatidn, 
refused to have anything to do with 
ton. Ironically it was Rajiv who 
turned to Dhawan and asked him to 
persuade Zail Singh not to dismiss 
him. 

Ever since Dhawan returned to 
power nearly two months ago, his 
friends (including Kalpnath Ra) have 
been telling everyone that he has lots 
of information about Arun Nehru. On 
the face of it, this seems to be an idle 
boast. Even if Dhawan does have the 
goods on Nehru’s deals, such in¬ 
formation would certainly implicate 
either Mrs Gandhi’s government or 
her son's. 

Nevertheless, assuming that the 
furore over the Thakkar Commission 
report does not damage Dhawan’s 
position too much, then he is certain 
to use his regained authority to settle 
a few scores with the man who nearly 
destroyed him. 
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the ruling party and government an 
“aggressive political approach” in an 
election year. Lately, the Opposition has 
consistently managed to put the govern¬ 
ment on the mat. Be it the Bofors and 
HDW scandals, or the electoral debacles 
in Haryana, West Bengal and Tamil 
Nadu,or the growing tide of dissidence 
or the handling of the Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion report, the government has always 
been on the defence. However, R.K. 
Dhawan’s presence in the government is 
not going to change matters dramatical¬ 
ly. But Rajiv Gandhi might use Dhawan’s 
political sense' to launch an offensive 
i against the Opposition during the next 
! elections. 

U nlike Mrs Gandhi, however, Rajiv 
Gandhi is certainly not a believer in 
the feudal principle of loyalty. True, one 
of the reasons why R.K. Dhawan may 
liave been brought back into the govern¬ 
ment is because of his loyalty to the 
Nehru family. He stood by Mrs Gandhi 
j in her days out of power from 1977 to 
1980. Dhawan also turned down all 
invitations to help the Opposition against 
the Congress. 

But loyalty couldn’t be the only reason 
for his return because the PM has never 
believed it to be more important than 
competence or credibility. Why else 
would people like Sharad Pa war, K.C. 
Pant and P. R. Das Munshi be in impor¬ 
tant posts? Obviously, the PM needed 
[ Dhawan’s experience and expertise in 
| crisis management—though even Dha¬ 
wan is known to have goofed in the 
dismissal of the NTR government in 
Andhra Pradesh in 1984—simply be- 
i cause he was running out of sound 
advice. 

Of course, the crisis surrounding the 
Thakkar Commission report was badly 
handled by the government. As a minis¬ 
ter admitted: “There was no sense in 
withholding the report. We should have 
tabled it with the statement that the leak 
would be investigated and those re¬ 
sponsible for it would be prosecuted. ” A 
number of Congress(I) MPs like A.G. 
Kulkarni were not even sure of how to 
argue tne matter in Parliament and 
began siding with the Opposition. 

Another question that baffles political 
observers is whether Rajiv Gandhi was 
himself ignorant about the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Thakkar Commission. Many 
senior politicians feel that such a prop¬ 
osition is highly improbable. Even 
assuming that the PM never took Thak- 
kar’s observations seriously, how was it 
that both Justice Thakkar and R.K. 
Dhawan find themselves in prestigious 
positions in the same government? As 
an Opposition leader pointed out: “Y qfcl 
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Contrary to popular belief, R.K. Dhawan has not tesurited the role he 
played during Mrs Gandhi’s second reign. Then, he was India's 
second-most powerful man, gave instrut^ons to ministers over the 
telephone, decided public sector appointments, chose industrialists for 
favoured treatment and dealt with state chief ministers. Though Rajiv has 
brought Dhawan back, he has not given him anything like his oid authority 
Several people now do the job Dhawan used to do in Mrs Gandhi’s tirtm. 


I Dealing with state chief RJK. Dhawan 
ministers Arun Nehru 

(for UP) 


Ghutam Nabi Azad 
M.L. Fotedar 
Sheila Dixit 
Bute Singh 
R.K. Dhawan 


■ Public sector 
appointments 

R.K. Dhawan 

Satish Sharma 

Buta Singh 

■Allotting Prime Minister’s 
time 

R.K. Dhawan 

V, George 

■ Liaison with ministers 

R.K. Dhawan 

• B.G. Deshmukh 

T.N. Seshan 

■ Dealing with 

R.K. Dhawan 

Satish Sharma 

industrialists 


Rajesh Pilot 

Lalit Sun 

■ Formulating strategy 

R.K. Dhawan 

Buta Singh 


Arun Nehru 

Gopi Arora 


Rajiv Gandhi 

Ghulam Nabi Azad 


V.$. Tripathr 

M.L Fotedar 


Meeting Congressmen R.K. Dhawan 
and dissidents 


Satish Sharma 
Sheila Dixit 
Ghulam NeW Azad 
M.L Fotedar 


According to Kalpnath 
Rai, Dhawan has plans 
of persuading several 
Opposition 
leaders—Including 
V.P. Singfv—to defect 
to Rio Congress |ust 
before the electi ons 


cannot have two of them in high office. 
Either Dhawan or Thakkar goes.” 

A government official could not 
answer the question. If Dhawan's re¬ 
induction is no surprise, Thakkar’s 
promotion is. After all, he was nojt only 
made chairman of the Law Commission 
but was also appointed as head of the 
one manenquiry commission to look into 
the Fairfax affair. He is known to be 
close to P. Shiv Shankar. But how can 
clout with one minister explain his eleva¬ 
tion to the post of chairman of the Law 
Commission which gives him the status 
of a Supreme Court judge? 
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Then and 
now 

Who’s changed? Shourie or his 
readers? 

AS THINGS stand, almost nobody will gain from the 
release of the Thakkar Commission report. Not Rajiv Gandhi, 
who has to explain why he kept the document under wraps, 
citing national security compulsions—an excuse that has now 
been shown to be bogus. Not R. K Dhawan, whose comeback 
has been clouded by the allegations levelled against him by 
Justice Thakkar. And not the Opposition, which has found the 
report to be sadly lacking in the kind of masala it expected. 

Only one man has emerged from the episode with his 
honour intact and his reputation elevated: Arun Shourie. 
There’s now no doubt that he had access to the entire report 
when he wrote his famous scoop, and his references to Dr 
F.C. Alexander's statements suggest that he even had the 
unreleased Part I-A of Justice Thakkar’s final report. 
Moreover, he sprang the scoop on an unsuspecting govern¬ 
ment without letting any word of his intentions leak out. Ten 
days before the story appeared, he had it typeset in Delhi and 
organised a bromide for each edition of the Indian Express. 
Then he sent off the bromides to a trusted lieutenant in each 
office and told him to hold on till he received word from Delhi. 
Next he went on, day after day, attacking the Privileges 
Committee of Parliament to divert attention from the Thakkar 
story. Finally, just after Parliament had opened, he front¬ 
paged it, knowing that pandemonium would result. 

IN A sense, the scoop could not have come at a better time 
for the Express. Over the last year, the paper's reputation for 
investigative journalism has been under attack. On Bofors, 
once regarded as its speciality, it has been overtaken by The 
Hindu and spent months vacillating before reaching the 
conclusions that fojlowed from The Hindu documents. And 
white nobody can support the regime's persecution of the 
Express, the government’s line that it distinguishes between 
the paper's editorial policy (represented by Shourie) and its 
business affairs (symbolised by the less savoury figure of Ram 
Nath Goenka) has found some adherents. Worse still, the 
Goenka-Gurumurthy obsession with Reliance has begun to 
seem tiresome: a page one expose on the company’s imports 
was largely ignored when it appeared last month: two years 
ago it would have set off a storm. . 

Shourie, too, has attracted much criticism: some of it in “the 
pages of Sunday. In 1987, the late Dhiren Bhagat argued that 
under his editorship, the Express had ceased to be a 
newspaper, its news pages reading like pamphlets and its 
editorials seeming as though they had been dictated by Ram 
Jethmalani. 


Last year, in his influential Byline column, M.J. Akbar took 
apart Shourie’s style of journalism, accusing him of substitut¬ 
ing innuendo for fact and abuse for comment. All journalists, 
suggested Akbar, need to be fair to those they write about. 
Shourie, he argued, threw fairness to the winds and preferred 
hysterics of the 'Lies, Lies, Lies’ variety. 

WHILE HIS defenders disregard Bhagat and Akbar's 
criticisms, there can be no denying that public perceptions of 
Shourie’s journalism have altered in recent years. In the early 
Eighties, when he exposed Antulay, savaged Jagannath 
Mishra, broke open the Kuo oil deal, went behind the Nellie 
massacre and had his reporters scour the country for 
atrocities against the helpless, he was universally regarded as 
a journalistic messiah. Now, opinions tend to be mixed. 

His critics say that this is because Shourie has changed: 
from being a crusader for truth, he has become a pamphleteer 
against Rajiv. Another view is that Shourie hasn’t changed; 
his readership has. His greatest triumphs came when a sort of 
anti-Indira consensus prevailed among the middle class. 
During Mrs Gandhi's second reign, she was perceived as the 
price the elite paid for the universal franchise. Everybody 
took it for granted that her motives were evil and her 
followers worthy of contempt. It was legitimate, then, to 
regard Sanjay Gandhi as a car thief, whom an accident of birth 
had catapulted into politics. Antulay was a mafia type elevated 
to high office; Gundu Rao a thug; Jagannath Mishra a sinister 
boor, R. Venkataraman (then finance minister) a lying minion 
and so on. Nearly all of Shourie’s pieces from 1980 to 1984 
took this as given. 

But then, in 1985, the middle class changed its mind. 
Suddenly, Rajiv Gandhi was regarded as ‘acceptable’, as the 
best hope for India. Now, there was no question of regarding 
his government as worthy of nothing more than contempt. 
From 1984 to 1986, Shourie seems to have gone along with 
this. But then, in 1987, he decided that Rajiv was no different 
from his mother, after all: perhaps he was even worse. That 
settled, he returned to the tone of his anti-Indira pieces. 

The problem was that not everybody had had the same 
change of heart. And so what had seemed acceptable then, 
began to appear hysterical now. A piece called 'Indira Gandhi 
as commerce' may have seemed fair then, one entitled ‘Rajiv 
Gandhi as big business’ would certainly seem abusive now. 

Shourie’s defenders say that in suggesting he has gone 
berserk, his critics are being inconsistent. He regarded Mrs 
Gandhi as venal and attacked her in a certain way. He feels 
the same about Rajiv, so why should he react differently? To 
this his critics retort that the Emergency, proved that Mrs 
Gandhi’s commitment to India’s democratic institutions was 
fraudulent. In the case of Rajiv, the only ‘proof Shourie has 
produced consists of innuendo. 

It is a gap in perceptions that is impossible to bridge. But 
what can be said with certainty is that Shourie’s commitment f 
to the political system is solid (when Zail Singh was on the , 
verge of dismissing Rajiv, he threatened to launch a campaign 1 
against him) and his integrity unimpeachable. And in this, his i 
moment of triumph, he has proved that loved or hated, he can 
still bring off the scoops, u 


Shourie’s defenders say that he regarded Indira as venal 
and tore i nto her regime. For this, he was app lauded. Now, 
he feels the same way about Rajiv 
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Punlop India in collaboration with 
Mitsuboshi of Japan presents 



The signature of leadership 

New Dunlop Dynamite Vee Belt is 
engineered by Dunlop India with 
state-of-the-art technology from 
Mitsuboshi of Japan. World- 
renowned for power transmission 
technology. 

Torture-tested for matchless 
performance 

Dunlop Dynamite has been 
subjected to extensive field trials 
as welt as rigorous tests under 
simulated operating conditions in 
Japan and in Dunlop's most 
sophisticated Vee Belt Testing 
Centre, the only one of its kind in 
the country. 


Setting a new pace for the 
future 

Dunlop has set the pace in 
belting development in India 
Equipped with the latest plant and 
machinery from Japan, it will also 
storm Indiarrmarkets with Dunlop 
Dynamite Cut Edge Belts for 
automotive and specific 
industrial applications. 

The new power pact 

With the coming together of the 
best in the business, Dunlop 
Dynamite represents the new- 
generation Vee Belts that spell 
more power for your money 


Dunhp is Dunlop. Always ahead. MORE POWER FOR YOUR MONEY 










SPOTLIGHT 


All’s well that ends 
well 

• With cine star Sunjay Dutt, 
it’s one thing after another. 
Hardly had the actor got the 
use of his lungs back and 
recovered from the shock of 
having arms discovered in 
his luggage, when he found 
Himself deep in another 
crisis. This time, brought on 
by wife Richa’s ill-health. 




Rtcha 8tutrma: traumatic lima 

Mrs Dutt, It was diagnosed, 
had a tumour in her brain. 
So, It was back to Sloane 
Kettering Memorial Hospital 
in New York for the Dutts, 
where Richa was operated 
on, successfully as it turned 
out, and is now said to be 
recovering satisfactorily. 



Arun Singh: mourning hia Iota 

Chitty chitty 
bang bang 

• Former minister and Rajiv bud¬ 
dy, Arun Singh, is on a downer 
these days. Reason: the former 
Prince of Kapurthaia suffered a 
fairly serious road accident while 


In the running 

•The Camera d'Or at the 
Cannes Film Festival, the 
Jury Prize at the Montreal 
World Film Festival, the Los 
Angeles Film Critics’ Asso¬ 
ciation Award of the New 
Generation, world-wide box 
office draws— Salaam Bom 
bay! was the success story 
of 1988. And now its 
attractive director Mira Nair 
has something more to crow 
about—her first feature film 
has been nominated for an 
Oscar. 

Whether the travails of 
.Chaipau, the street-kid who 
plays the central character 
in the movie, moves the jury 
enough to swing the award 
for Nair remains to be seen. 
But Mira has reason to be 
satisfied anyway—after all, 
she has been clubbed with 


on his way to the capital from his 
sylvan retreat in Binsar (near 
Rankha). Singh’s Maruti Gypsy 
had a head-on collision in Gha- 
ziabad with a Maruti van which 
resulted in his being ejected from 
the car and falling unconscious on 
the road. 

Instead of succour, what arrived 
on the scene was a group of 
marauding villagers who stole the 
revolver the ex-minister had on 
him. On gaining consciousness, a 
distraught Singh sent off a desper¬ 
ate request to UP chief minister, 
N.D. Tiwari, asking that his 
firearm be recovered, pronto. 
Tiwari, for his part, instructed the 
district magistrate and superinten¬ 
dent of police, Ghaziabad district, 
to do the needful. But true to the 
traditions of the bureaucracy, no¬ 
thing happened. « 

The latest on the matter is that 
the villagers are fighting over who 
will keep the princely weapon, 
while Singh lies in bed mourning 
his loss. 











COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


Anything for a 
vote 

OWhy is private investigator Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy taking a crash 
course in Kannada? To delve deep¬ 
er into the devious mind of bete 
noire Ramakrishna Hegde, (who, it 
is said, thinks best in that lan¬ 
guage) and understand his 
machinations that much better? Or 
to add to his already considerable 
linguistic skills? 

Neither, if informed sources are 
anything to go by. Apparently it's 
ail the doing of Janata leader H.D. 
Deve Gowda, who announced re¬ 
cently that Swamy, contesting 
against Hegde in the Bangalore 
South parliamentary constituency, 
could win only if he managed to 
communicate with the electorate in 
their mother tongue. Said Deve 
Gowda: “I have told him that he 
will have to learn to deliver 
speeches in Kannada before the 
election.” 


(Left) A still from Salaam Bombay I; '(right) 
Mira Nalr: something mors to crow about? 


easing 

imfty 


it in the 


Subramarriam Swamy: learning to win 

Swamy, obedient to a fault, went 
out and bought a book for begin¬ 
ners and is currently deep into the 
intricacies of the language. He is 
trying to master the alphabet as of 
now and confesses, a trifle 
sheepishly, “It’s not easy.” 



A 


cinematic talents such as 
Pedro Almodovar and Bilie 
August whose films, Women 
on the Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown and Pelle the 
Conqueror, have also been 
nominated for the award. 


famly 

fMost grandmothers have to 
content themselves with 
baby-sitting while mom’s away 
on work. But in the Bhutto 
family they do things a little 
differently. And so, the elder 
Bhutto, Nusrat, will look after 
the task of government, while 
daughter Benazir takes off to 
have her second baby in 
September-October, just one 
year after she delivered her son 
Bilawal Zardari. 




••Mzlr Bhutto: •Hwoftnd out 

Only days after Begum 
Nusrat was co-opted into the 
Pakistani Cabinet as effective 
number two, it was being said 
that the Prime Minister was in 
the family way for the second 
time. And that the recruitment 
was in keeping with the Bhutto 
penchant for keeping it in the 
family. For, who better to 
safeguard one’s interests in the 
rough and tumble of Pakistani 
politics than mother, dear 
mother? 
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Quality that’s 
truly international 





/y'.nv you car: Lave Wall Tiles 
. ' i/hernaircngi class and quality 
Tiles that are superior 
a: many ways to traditional 
ecu hie iced wall tiles. 

Bel. data cues the Company 
devoted to development ana committed 
tc tultilling promises, 
larges ahead to give you 
the dost in Ceramic Tiles 
Wail Tiles tor Walls 
Floor Tiles for Floors 






It takes three wings to carry the outdoors to the indoors. 




TThe latest on Saira Banu is 
that she is turning author, 
and beginning her innings 
with a biography on, you 
guessed it, dear husband 
Dilip Kumar. At a recent 
function the Great Mumbler 
of Indian filmdom was 
awarded a lifetime achieve¬ 



ment award and wife Saira 
grasped the opportunity to 
wax eloquent about his skil¬ 
led acting and then, 
announced her intention of 
writing a book about him, 
probably to prove that any¬ 
thing Raj Kapoor gets, Dilip 
Kumar deserves better. 

Rflumtaz Madhvani is hav¬ 
ing second thoughts about 
her comeback vehicle. 

Mumu of the Kenyan millions 
has now decided that Shat- 
rughan Sinha and a small¬ 
time producer will not make 
for a hit movie and is holding 
Mumtaz: Mcond thought* 




Saira Banu: turning author; (Inaat) Dilip Kumar: being written about 

out for a better deal. Which 
apparently comprises teen¬ 
age heartthrob Aamir Khan 
and a romantic love story—in 
which an innocent young tyro 
(Aamir) falls in love with an 
older woman and the inevit¬ 
able heartbreak follows. 

Whether Aamir will be 
willing is, of course, another 
story. After all, he has a 
great deal to lose even if 
Mumu doesn't. 


So it will be Cinthol- 

peddler Vinod Khanna who 
will play the male lead in 
Muzaffar Ali's Zooni, despite 
rumours to the effect that 
Jackie Shroff was being cons¬ 
idered for the role. 
Apparently Shroff lost out in 
the race because he quoted a 
price which was considered 
unrealistic for an actor who 
can scarcely boast of setting 
the box-office ablaze. And his 
loss was the Khanna's gain. 



Jack I* Shroff: losing out 

w hen Rekha decides to 
get magnanimous she goes 
the whole hog. At a recent 
film awards function she 


Jaatandra: highest tax 
payar In ths Industry 


patted with the best actress 
trophy she was presented 
saying that the late Smita 
Patil deserved it better, for 
her performance in Waaris. 
And since Rekha had dubbed 
for Smita in the film, wisec¬ 
racks have already begun 
doing the rounds that Raj 
Babbar is going to display the 
trophy prominently in his 
bedroom as homage to both 
the face and the voice. 

Till his unfortunate death 
Raj Kapoor hosted the indus¬ 
try’s biggest Holi party. Now 
it seems the mantle has fallen 
on Amitabh Bachchan. Pre¬ 
sent at this year's Holi bash 
at his Vile Parle bungalow 
were Anil Kapoor, Danny 
Denzongpa, Romesh Shar- 
ma, Anupam Kher, Mukul 
Anand, Tinu Anand and other 
members of the Bachchan 
camp. The great man was in 
form, threw people into the 
tank, sang and danced. But 
no, he did not sing that song 
from Silsila. 

Who is the highest tax¬ 
payer in the industry today? 
No, it’s not the name that 
springs to mind immediately. 
Jeetendra, the newest pre¬ 
tender to the evergreen hero 
throne, has beaten him to it 
this time. He has declared 
his income for the assess¬ 
ment year 1988-89 as Rs 
75.19 lakhs. He is followed 
closely by saturnine star 
Mithun Chakraborty, who 
has declared his annual in¬ 
come at Rs 59 lakhs, a 
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The fall-out of a report 


Kehar Singh’s son files a 
writ petition following 
the Thakkar 

Commission’s revelations 

“A prima facie, or at any 
rate, reasonable suspicion 
exists that at the date and 
time in question, the per¬ 
sons who could arrange 
for the assassins of Indira 
Gandhi to be shot and 
silenced were Mr Rajiv Gandhi and Mr 
R.K.Dhawan.” This is the sensational 
charge that has been made in a writ 
petition filed in the Supreme Court on 28 
March by Rajinder Singh, son of the 
executed conspirator in the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi assassination case, Kehar Singh. 
Rajinder Singh’s action has ostensibly 
been spurred by the disclosure^ made in 
the Thakkar Commission report. The 
petition seeks that the report be pro¬ 
duced before the Supreme Court and 
Singh has urged the court to clear his 
sullied reputation. He has also deman¬ 
ded a compensation of Rs 10 lakhs for 
the loss of his reputation and livelihood’. 

Some of the inferences made in the 
petition are: 

• there were one or more persons at 
the scene of the crime who had specific 
instructions to kill the two assassins of 
Indira Gandhi; 

• these persons could not have been 
regular employees working at 1, Safdar- 
jung Road; 

• the culprits were allowed entry with 
the active cooperation and assistance of 
someone who has total control over 
access to 1, Safdarjung Road and 1, 
Akbar Road; 

• that there is prima facie suspicion that 
those who could arrange for the assas¬ 
sins of Indira Gandhi to be shot were 
none other than Rajiv Gandhi and 
R.K.Dhawan. 

The petition further says that the 
extracts that have appeared of the 
Thakkar Commission report contain 
some startling evidence. "It is obvious 
that the learned commissioner Mr Jus¬ 
tice Thakkar in no unmistakeabie terms 
involves Mr Dhawan in the assassination 
of Smt Indira Gandhi or at any rate 
points the needle of suspicion at him. 
The commission’s report clearly pre¬ 


sents a reasonable hypothesis that the 
two assassins and the third who shot at 
them were engaged by other important 
conspirators. ” 

And about Kehar Singh's role the 
petition says: “The petitioner’s father 
was a humble clerk in the office of the 
directorate general of supplies and dis¬ 
posals and had an impeccable record of 
(being) a highly moral and law-abiding 
citizen. ” As for his role in the conspiracy 
it says, “He had nothing whatsoever to 
do with Satwant Singh. Though he was a 


close friend of Beant Singh the latter had 
announced as early as in July 1984 his 
intention to eliminate Smt Indira Gandhi 
and avenge the insult to Akal Takh- 
t...The hypothesis presented by the 
Thakkar Commission report makes it 
impossible to conclude that the petition¬ 
er’s father was a conspirator. ” It further 
adds: “The government has now de¬ 
clared that the Anantram Commission 
has cleared Mr Dhawan of the suspicion 
cast upon him by the Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion report. This itself leaves the most 




R*Jfnd«r Singh with members of Me family: 
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The petition, while 
stressing oo how vital the 
ThakkarCommlssion 
report was to the Indira 


case, stafes thatlf it had 
been avallableearller 
Kehar Sfngh would never 
have bften convicted and 
executed 


seeking compensation 

“1 important question: who inducted the 
person or persons who shot at the two 
assassins? ff it is not Mr Dhawan, it 
could be others with stronger motivation 
than Mr Dhawan.” 

Ram Jethmalani, who is the senior 
counsel in the case, elaborated that 
Satwant Singh did not need a Kehar 
Singh to plant the idea of assassinating 
the Prime Minister—which is the line 
the prosecution had adopted—as he had 
declared that he would not allow Mrs 
Gandhi to unfurl the flag on 15 August. 
And now that the Thakkar Commission 
report has pointed the ‘needle of suspi- 
cion’ at Dhawan, there clearly exists two 
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Ram Jathmalanl: lighting a loat cauaa? 


hypotheses, "t do not accept either of 
these,” says Jethmalani, “but there is a 
well-known principle of law that when 
there is more than one hypothesis you 
can’t convict anybody without taking 
both into account.” On the question of 
motive, Jethmalani says, "Motive is 
furnished by a simple theory: who has 
benefited? There could be more than 
one person, two, even plenty." And 
adds, ”1 am not referring to anybody in 
particular but the line of investigations 
necessarily goes in the direction of Rajiv 
Gandhi. If Mr Thakkar felt that Dhawan 
should be investigated he should have 
held a larger investigation.” 

The petition, while stressing on how 
vital the Thakkar Commission report 
was to the Indira Gandhi case, states 
that if the report had been available 
earlier the petitioner’s father would 
never have been convicted and ex¬ 
ecuted. Empowering the government to 
withhold the report of the commission 
with a notification on 15 May 1986 was 
clearly a blatant misuse of power, the 
petition charges. The amendment to the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act, under 
which the notification was issued, was 
unconstitutional and void, says the peti¬ 
tion, as it prevented the accused from 
establishing his innocence by calling for 
the relevant report in a criminal pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Rajinder Singh who is all praise for 
Jethmalani and his efforts to help him “in 
every possible way in the days of crisis” 
is confident that he will win the case if 
the Thakkar Commission report is 
tabled in the Supreme Court. And he is 
already thinking of filing another case 
seeking rehabilitation and compensation 
for the damage to his reputation. 

Alka Sax*na iNmw MM 


A battle of wits 


A Janata Dal MLA exposes 
yet another corruption 
scandal involving Devi Lai 

It isn’t everyday that a 
legislator decides to take 
on the chief minister of a 
state and gets away with 
it. But the Janata Dal’s 
Raghu Yadav has done 
just that. At the end of it 
all, it was Devi Lai, the Haryana chief 
minister and a leading Opposition light, 
who emerged the loser in this battle of 
wits which had its moments of high 
drama and intrigue. 

Yadav earned the wrath of the sep¬ 
tuagenarian chief minister when he 
raised the issue of the Consumers 
Cooperative Wholesale Stores Limited 
(CONFED) scandal in the Assembly on 
22 February. Charging that there were 
some irregularities in the recruitment to 
CONFED he claimed that not only was a 
senior minister in Devi Lai’s Cabinet 
involved in the corruption scandal but so 
were the chief minister and his son, 
Ranjit Singh. Apparently, 196 people 
were given jobs in the CONFED on the 
recommendation of Raghuvir Singh 
Kadiyan, the cooperative minister, 
another 156 at the behest of Ranjit Singh 
while Devi Lai had himself recom¬ 
mended the recruitment of 35 persons. 

Incensed at Yadav’s action, Devi Lai 


suspended him from the Janata Dal 

D«vl Lai: weathering a atorm 



Legislature Party. Curiously enough, 
the letter which intimated Yadav of the 
chief minister’s decision to suspend him 
was dated 21 February, a day before 
Yadav made his revelations on the floor 
of the House. 

Making a statement in the Assembly 
on the embarrassing revelations, minis¬ 
ter Kadiyan alleged that Yadav was 
merely a “puppet” in somebody's hands. 
Though he did not say it in as many 
words, Kadiyan was obviously referring 
to Devi Lai’s eldest son, Om Prakash 
Chauthala, who is engaged in a bitter 
succession struggle with his younger 
brother. Ranjit Singh. Supporters of 
Ranjit Singh believe that Raghu Yadav’s 
fulminations were part of a gameplan by 
Chauthala and his henchmen to discredit 
the ruling government and thus embar¬ 
rass his younger brother. In the ensuing 
debate on the contentious issue. th<r 
cooperative minister said that the re¬ 
cruitments were made to temporary 
posts and that the persons who had been 
appointed were to receive a monthly 
salary of Rs 200 each. . 

No sooner had Kadiyan made his 
statement than the controversy was 
given another twist with a newspaper 
report alleging that the minister had lied 
in the House. Yadav raised the issue 
once again and demanded that a privilege 
motion be brought against the newspap¬ 
er. But the Speaker stalled for a week 
before turning Yadav’s request down. 

'The matter however did not end 
there. Another Janata Dal member, S. P. 
Madan, raised the issue yet again and 
this time a privilege motion was deman¬ 
ded against Raghu Yadav. Madan’s de¬ 
mand was prompted by Yadav’s action of 
giving an interview to a daily in which he 
questioned the impartiality of the Speak¬ 
er. The crisis was later defused when 
Yadav was reinstated in the legislature 
party by the chief minister. 

Even though Devi Lai may have 
temporarily succeeded in pushing the 
scandal under the carpet, he will have to 
.discipline his two sons if he is keen on 
avoiding a replay of the Yadav episode. 
So far the chief minister has only main¬ 
tained status quo by appointing both his 
sons to important positions. For inst¬ 
ance, after Chauthala’s appointment as 
Janata Dal chief, the chief minister 
promptly brought in Ranjit Singh as a 
minister in his Cabinet. Of course, Devi 
Lai has justified his action by saying that 
Singh is competent and being his son is 
hardly a disqualification. But will he be 
able to hold his sons at bay? 

RajMh Rtparla/Nnr DMM 
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Of threats and innuendoes 


> ■ f • *> 

Were the terms of reference 
of the committee, looking 
into the Churhat Lottery 
case, changed at Arjun 
Singh’s behest? 

Ever since Madhya 
Pradesh Congress(I) 
strongman Arjun Singh 
was sent packing from the 
chief minister’s chair in 
Bhopal, he has never 
tired of taking potshots at 
his successor Motilal Vora. Arjun Singh 
has now sent out a veiled threat to the 
high command. His supporters have 
been busy spreading the word around 
that their boss had been unfairly treated 
| by the high command and that if 
attempts were made to involve him in 
the investigations regarding the Churhat 
Lottery, Arjun Singh would have no 
choice but to join the Opposition. 

Whether the threat posed ‘by the 
former chief minister is real or not, the 
high command seems to have bowed 
down to the pressure tactics. Recent 
investigations reveal that the Motilal 
Vora government, under instructions 
from Delhi, changed the terms of refer¬ 


ence of, what the Madhya Pradesh 
Gazette refers to as, the "independent 
high power agency” enquiring into the 
"affairs of the Churhat Children's Wel¬ 
fare Society”. 

The Gazette notification, dated 24 
February, 1989 and issued under the 
signature of R.C. Shrivastava, secret¬ 
ary, government of Madhya Pradesh, 



Arjun Singh: Issuing vsilsd threats?; the 
Gazette notifications 


Churhat Chinan* 
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general administration department, has 
two versions. The first one was released 
to the press- but it was withdrawn a few 
hours later. However, before it was 
recalled, the news agencies had started 
creeding the item about the “high power 
agency” which was going to be “pres¬ 
ided over by Shri Justice S.T. Ramaling- 
am, judge of the Madras High Court”. 
The agency had been “set up to hold an 
inquiry into the affairs of the Churhat 
Children’s Welfare Society”. No sooner 
had the agencies sent the news, word 
came from the state government that 
the notification was being withdrawn. 

In the new notification that was 
issued, certain changes were made. 
Strangely, most of these changes were 
aimed at taking away the focus from the 
person responsible for organising the 
lottery. In the first version, for example, 
one of the terms of reference for the 
enquiry stated: "Whether in the matter 
of grant of licence to Churhat Children’s 
Welfare Society under the Madhya 
Pradesh Lottery (Niyantran Tatha Kar) 
Adhiniyam, 1973, to run the lottery, 
there was any abuse of power? If so, the 
person or authority responsible for the 
same...” The revised version does not 
even touch on this point. 

There is another point in the terms of 
reference on which the two versions 
differ. The first notice mentioned: 
“Whether any irregularities, illegalities 
and offences of any kind were committed 
or whether there was any abuse of 
power in connection with organising, 
holding of draws, distribution of prizes, 
maintenance or rendering of accounts 
and any other conduct of the Society or 
its organising agent in connection with 
the lottery and, if so, the person or 
authority responsible for the same...” 
This was subsequently changed to: 
"Whether any irregularties, illegalities 
and offences were committed in organis¬ 
ing the lottery, holding of draws of 
lottery, distribution of prizes, and in that 
event, the person responsible for the 
same...” 

Why were the terms of reference 
changed at the last moment? According 
to Congressmen in Bhopal, the Vora 
government which had, at first, tried to 
enquire into the controversial Churhat 
Lottery, was forced to change its stance 
because of pressure from the pro-Arjun 
Singh lobby. While one will never know 
what actually happened, it is certain that 
the report of the Ramalingam Commit¬ 
tee will, when it does come at the end of 
August this year, not reveal much about 
the involvement of former chief minis¬ 
ter, Arjun Singh in the Churhat Lottery 
case. 

Swaml Trlvedl/ Bhopal 
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Posers for Pawar 


Dissidence and Haji 
Mastan’s Mahasangh may 
get the better of the Congress 

Political equations have 
often been redefined in 
the weeks and months 
preceding the elections. 
But the ruling Congres- 
s(I). which is still grap¬ 
pling with dissidence in a 
number of states, is yet to work out a 
strategy to face the coming elections. 
And this is more than obvious in Mahar¬ 
ashtra where the high command seems 
unable to make up its mind on what its 
equation with chief minister Sharad 
Pawar should be. 

In the meantime, of course, the 
Centre continues to keep Pawar's men 
at arm’s length. Recently, the appoint¬ 
ment of Devraj Bothra, the Amravati 
district Congress president, as head of 
the Vidarbha Housing Board, was stayed 
by a government resolution 
The names of several nominees sug¬ 
gested for the Maharashtra Electricity 
Board too have been kept in abeyance 
and another Pawar-nominee, Vinayak 
Rao Patil, has been rejected for the post 
of chairman of yet another board. 

But these are mere pinpricks for the 
chief minsiter who is well aware of the 
fact that he is a major force to reckon 
with in the state’s politics. And the 
dissidents, led by former chief ministers 
A.R. Antulay and Shivajirao Patil 
Nilangekar have for some time now been 
trying to gamer public opinion against 
Pawar. Their machinations recently re¬ 
ceived a boost when Ashok Chavan, son 
of the finance minister, Shankarrao Cha¬ 
van, arranged a dinner meeting between 
Antulay and his father. Over dinner the 
two are believed to have discussed ways 
and means of destabilising the Pawar 
regime but it is unlikely to have any 
impact on the chief minister's fortunes. 

Meanwhile, one Congress leader \yho 
seems to be facing the flak is Murli 
Deora, the dapper president ot the 
Bombay Regional Congress Committee 
(BRCC). His critics within the party 
never fail to point out that despite his 
long reign as the head of the BRCC for 
nearly eight years he has not succeeded 
in fighting the Shiv Sena in the city, 
which has grown from strength to 
strength. They claim that Deora has just 
looked on while the Shiv Sena has gone 
ahgad and captured the Bombay Muni¬ 


cipal Corporation. 

All this has led to a section of the 
Congressmen, led by an Antulay aide, 
Baburao Patil, to lobby for Deora’s 
removal from the BRCC presidentship. 
According to this group, if Deora is not 
replaced by a Maharashtrian candidate 
the Shiv Sena would soon succeed in 
hoisting the bhagwa jhanda atop the 
Mantralaya. That is not all: the same 
argument is being dished out by the 
Antulay group to justify their demand for 
the removal of other non-Maharashtrian 
leaders like Avmash Pande and Anees 
Ahmed who are chiefs of the Maharash¬ 
tra Pradesh Youth Congress Committee 
and the National Students Union of India 
respectively. 

While the Congressmen are busy 
fighting each other, the Haji Mastan-led 
Dalit Muslim Minorities Surakasha 
Mahasangh, has already launched a full- 



Ha|l Mastan 

combine had given Congressmen quite a 
scare during the 1984 elections when 
they managed to get a sizeable number 
of votes in Washim, Amravati and Akila. 
Some Congress MPs like Ghuiam Nabi 
Azad and the late Madhusudan Vairale 
barely scraped through with margins of 
7,000 votes. In Aurangabad and Bombay 
too the Mahasangh’s candidates put in a 
good performance. 





Sharad Pawar 

fledged pre-election Murli Deora 
campaign. Joining 
hands with Prof. 

Jogendra Kawade, a 
Dalit leader, Mastan 
is trying to project 
himself as the new 
messiah of the Dalits 
and the Muslims and 
the Mahasangh has 
even coined a new 
slogan in a bid to woo 
the minorities: 
“Ualit-Muslim bhai 
bhai". In fact, the 
Mastan-Kawade 



The Congress' fai¬ 
lure to throw up a 
charismatic leader 
who will be able to 
counter the growing 
influence of Haji 
Mastan may well 
turn out to be a dis¬ 
advantage during the 
forthcoming elec¬ 
tions. In fact, this 
question even crop¬ 
ped up during a re¬ 
cent meeting of the 
Maulana Azad 
Centenary Commit¬ 
tee , where it was 
pointed out that the 
Congress(I) had no 
influential Muslim 
leaders while the 
Opposition had Syed 
Shahabuddin, Arif 
Khan and Maulana 
Bhukari. "We have 
only Ghuiam Nabi 
Azad,” an activist 
said to hoots of deri¬ 
sive laughter. Be¬ 
sides, there is just 
Antulay who is yet to 
be rehabilitated. 
Whether the high 
command will set 
aside its prejudices 
against Pawar and let 
him have a free hand 
in the elections re¬ 
mains to be seen. 
Olga TMtl Bombay 
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Devastation in Makrana 


Rampaging mobs wreak 
havoc in marble town 

The mischief-makers 
have been at it again. And 
the administration has yet 
again been caught nap¬ 
ping. Even as it seemed 
that the row over Salman 
Rushdie's The Satanic 
Verses was finally beginning to fade 
from public memory, the marble town of 
Makrana, Rajasthan, was engulfed in 
flames. On 24 March, frenzied mobs, 
divided on communal lines, wrought 
havoc as they ravaged public property, 
looted and destroyed whatever they 
could lay their hands on, set shops and 
houses ablaze and even attacked people 
living in far-off hamlets. 

What precipitated the orgy of violence 


was the news that some hoodlums had 
destroyed Jai Shiva Baba’s idol. In fact, 
the townspeople had been apprehensive 
i ever since 24 February when some 
: people attacked the office of a local 
, weekly, Jeev Shaura, to express their 
! displeasure at certain observations made 
i by the magazine in one of the articles 
I that it had published on The Satanic 
j Verses. Though die incident did not 
trigger similar attacks, fears remained, 
j But the administration remained obli- 
; vious to the situation in the town. The 
only precautionary measure taken by it 
i comprised raising the strength of the 
j police force at Makrana police station 
I from 15 to 30. 

| But even this precaution did not 
amount to much for when the disturb¬ 


ances occurred, the policemen were 
helpless and could not even prevent the 
hoodlums from setting shops and 
houses, situated near the police station, 
on fire. What is more, even as trouble 
started brewing around 9.30 am on 24 
March, the authorities were not quick to 
jump into action. When the local author¬ 
ities at Makrana tried to contact the 
chief secretary at Jaipur, they were told 
to call later as he was still asleep. And by 
the time police reinforcements could be 
organised, the whole town was in 
flames. 

An entire market, Sadar Bazar, was 
gutted and the mobs did not even spare 
the industrial establishments which are 
located at some distance from the main 
town. Generator sets, compressors, 
marble-cutting machines and other 
equipment, trucks, cars, jeeps, 
motorcycles and even handcarts were 
either set on fire or destroyed, .and 
costly marble slabs ruined. It was only 


after the ruffians had wrought their 
havoc that the government took notice: 
the chief minister, the minister of state 
for home affairs and the director-general 
of police reached Makrana the day after 
the fateful Friday to make an on-the-spot 
assessment of the damage, which is 
estimated to be around Rs 150 crores. 

After returning to Jaipur, CM Shiv 
Charan Mathur announced in the 
Assembly that a delegation of MLAs 
would visit Makrana to assuage the hurt 
feelings of the people. Further, a special 
court would be set up to try the cases 
related to the disturbance. But will all 
this make up for the losses already 
suffered by the people on account of a 
lax administration? 

RM|sp Chand Dsndls/Ja^pur 
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AJIt Jogi: a mova that backfired 

The bags of 
controversy 

The Arjun Singh camp stirs a 
hornet's nest by alleging 
irregularities in the purchase 
ofgunnybags 

Politics in Madhya 
Pradesh, it is said, is 
rolled in the humble bidi 
leaf known as tendu patta. 
The leaf which has cre¬ 
ated many a storm in the 
state is once again the 
focal point in the on-going feud between 
the Motilal Vora camp and the dissidents 
led by the still-powerful Arjun Singh. 

This time, however, it is not so much 
the leaves as the gunnybags which are 
used to store them that has triggered 
turmoil. A letter written by Ajit Jogi, 
former IAS officer and Rajya Sabha 
member, to the former chief minister 
last November alleging gross irregular¬ 
ities in the purchase of some 20,000 
bales of cloth meant for gunnybags by 
the State Minor Trade and Development 
Federation has become the bone of 
contention between the Arjun Singh 
supporters and the Vora government. A 
photostat copy of the letter was recently 
leaked to the press. Jogi, in his letter to 
Singh, alleged that the purchase of 
substandard cloth by the federation, 
headed by another IAS officer D.G. 
Bhave, had led to the public exchequer 
incurring a loss of crores of rupees. 

Interestingly, Jogi and Bhave had 
fallen out with each other a year back. 
The issue at stake reportedly was the 
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Drama on the campus 


. occupation of a ‘comfortable room’ in the 
Raiput circuit house, say sources. The 
story goes that Jogi/ a crony of the then 
chief minister Arjun Singh, had forced 
Bhave to move out of the room at 
midnight. Jogi recently raked up the old 
feud by telling pressmen that he had 
complained to chief minister Vora about 
the "lapses" in the purchase of substan¬ 
dard gunnybags from Calcutta-based 
manufacturers and also brought the 
matter to the Lok Ayukta’s attention. An 
enquiry into the purchase of the gunny¬ 
bags was ordered by Kanhaiya Lai 
Sharma, the former forest minister. 
Motilal Vora has also been telling press¬ 
men in Bhopal and Raipur that he had set 
up a Cabinet sub-committee to look into 
the matter. 

Obviously, the issue was raised by the 
Aijun Singh camp with the sole intention 
of embarrassing the Vora regime. And 
Jogi’s recent complaints about the bung¬ 
ling in the gunnybag deal were aimed at 
achieving this objective. But unfortu¬ 
nately for the Singh group, Jogi’s earlier 
letter on the same issue was leaked, 
thus turning the tables on Arjun Singh 
and his men. The Vora group is keen to 
know why no action had been taken by 
the former chief minister to prevent the 
purchase despite the presence of the 
letter and why Jogi did not go public with 
his complaints during Singh's tenure. 
The first order for the bags, they 
pointed out, was placed on 15 December 
1988 by the federation and the consign¬ 
ment arrived on 11 January this year. 
Why had the former CM not taken any 
steps following* Jogi’s disclosures last 
November? 

Jogi’s letter, which has now backfired 
on the Arjun Singh faction, pointed out 
that the federation had placed the order 
for a certain type of cloth which is not 
popular in the Calcutta market and had 
to be specially produced thus escalating 
the costs. Further, since it is well- 
known that jute prices traditionally rise 
after Diwali, the purchase should have 
been made before that. 

The fact that Vora did not extend 
Jogi’s term as head of the Minor Forest 
Trade and Development Advisory Com¬ 
mittee probably has a lot to do with 
Jogi’s recent pronouncements, feel poli¬ 
tical observers in the state. To add to 
Jogi’s problems arch-enemy Bhave has 
been telling mediamen that Jogi is yet to 
submit the committee's report. Though 
the move to embarrass Vora has clearly 
backfired the Arjun Singh camp can be 
trusted to come up with a new plan of 
action. For, the politics of the tendu leaf 
has the most unexpected twists and 
turns and one never knows who will be 
cm the ascendant in the future. 

M.V. KlMr/JbtMr 


The National School of 
Drama is witness to petty 
politicking and student unrest 

Controversy has become 
another name for’ the 
National School of Drama 
(NSD). Once again the 
spotlight has turned on 
this premier institution as 
a battle rages within its 
premises. Since 14 March, the students 
and the authorities have been on a 
collision course. There have been g/ier- 
<ms, hungerstrikes, demonstrations and 
last week, the situation reached a flash¬ 
point as the acting director of the NSD, 


Mrs Kirti Jain, threatened to put the 
brakes on the agitation by declaring an 
indefinite closure and asking the stu¬ 
dents to clear out within 48 hours. 

The high drama was triggered off by 
an innocuous incident. Sheikh Khairud- 
din, a first year student from Orissa 
flunked his first term examination and 
levelled the charge of ’foul play’ against 
the authorities. What had begun as an 
agitation on Khairuddin's behalf soon 
assumed the proportions of a major 
crisis as the students demanded overall 
restructuring of the education system 
and disciplinary action against Ram Gop- 
al Bajaj, a senior staff member. 

The NSD Academic Council in its 10 
March meeting failed to resolve the 
problem. The council proposed that 
three of Khairuddin’s papers he re¬ 


evaluated. In case, he failed to secyre 
the minimum requisite marks, he would 
be allowed to attend the first semester 
of the next academic year without 
appearing for the provisional interview. 
The students, however, insisted that 
Khairuddin be taken back 'unconditional¬ 
ly' since the revaluation results of two of 
his papers were already.out and there 
had been no change in the original 
marks. 

The Khairuddin episode was clearly 
just a catalyst. The students soon made 
it obvious that they had deep-seated 
reservations about the teaching system. 
"This cannot be seen in isolation,” say 
Kadhakrishan Dutta, president of the 
NSD Students Union and Kishwarjit 
Singh, students’ representative in the 


academic council. “Why should Khairud¬ 
din and others suffer because of the 
management’s incompetence... He 
(Khairuddin) was a victim of flaws in the 
examination system of the school. There 
.are no provisions for a student who does 
not speak Hindi or English fluently or 
whose educational and cultural back¬ 
ground is not in keeping with what the 
NSD experts. How can the school reject 
such a student and then shrug off 
responsibility for his lack of progress?" 

The students argue that the school 
which claims to be*national in character, 
keeps its “eyes closed to the vital 
theatre activities all over the world”. 

The NSD repertory company was set 
up by the well-known theatre personal¬ 
ity Ebrahim Alkazi, when he was a 
director. It was meant for providing 
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practical experience to NSD. graduates 
and also give work to the actors so 
that they did not give up theatre. But for 
the last few years the company has been 
headed by an acting chief. A provision 
for the appointment of non-NSD gradu¬ 
ates on the faculty was included so that 
students could benefit from interacting 
with greater theatre personalities but 
soon this became a device to keep out 
vocal former students, many claim. 

The demand for a competent chief of 
the repertory has been a long-standing 
one. Last July, 13 members of the 
repertory company submitted a memor¬ 
andum to the director demanding that a 
dynamic person be appointed to head the 
repertory. Predictably, the authorities 
look at the issues raised by the agitation 
differently. Says Kirti Jain, acting direc¬ 
tor of NSD, “In principle there is no 
need for .any change. We don’t have a 
closed mind. We have already agreed to 
re-evaluate Khairuddin’s answer papers 
and assured the students that if after 
doing so, he is till found unfit, a seat 
would be reserved for him in the next 
academic session. We are ready to 
discuss the flaws which have been 
brought to our notice." 

The students who are in no mood for a 
compromise claim that the ‘flaws' have 
often been brought to the notice of the 
authorities and the academic council “but 
there has been no response". The 
students’ charter of demands empha¬ 
sises the need to speed up the final 
deliberations for stationing eight regional 
centres for training in theatre, filling up 
vacant posts in key departments like 
lighting, costume designing, etc. and 
introduction of new subjects in keeping 
with the trends in theatre. 

Student unrest and petty politics is 
not an exclusive feature of the NSD. 
The Film and Television Institute of 
India (FTII) in Pune has also suffered 
from the same. The reason, the stu¬ 
dents argue, is that both the institutions 
have become victims of bureaucratic 
red-tapism after making meaningful con¬ 
tributions in the initial years. The FTII 
has been put under the control of an IAS 
officer who has little knowledge of films 
and the result is that the FTII resembles 
a government outfit rather than a place 
where creative skills are taught. The 
NSD students fear that their institution 
may also go the FTII way and have sent 
out letters, seeking support in their hour 
of crisis, to eminent theatre personali¬ 
ties. The authorities, on the other hand, 
are adamant about not letting indiscipline 
prevail. The battlelines have been 
drawn. And now only time will tell who 
will emerge the winner and at what cost. 
Alka Saxana INvw DmM 


Digging up the past 


The Basilica of Bom Jesus is 
now a major attraction for 
archaeologists 


There was perhaps no 
better place to search for 
a queen’s relics than in 
Old Goa, once known to 
the Western world as the 
Rome of the Orient. Rich 
in its history and replete 
with old monuments and churches, Old 
Goa boasts among other things, the 
famous Basilica of Bom Jesus which 
houses the body of St Francis Xavier and 
an imposing array of church complexes 




in its vicinity as well. The 46-metre high 
tower of the Augustinian church in. this 
complex is indicative of the past gran¬ 
deur of the Augustinians. And the re¬ 
mains of a long deceased Georgian 
queen have recently transformed these 
relics into excavation sites. 

The church, convent and residential 
complex built on a total area of 960x340 
m in 1602 by Augustinian friars has been 
declared a World Heritage Monument 
and protected by the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Deserted by the Au¬ 
gustinians after their refusal to express 
their loyalty to the Portuguese king, the 
complex fell into disrepair. 

An interest in excavating the ruins of 
the complex arose in 1988 after it was 
revealed that the bones of the 17th 
century Georgian queen named Ketevan 
had been interred in a special casket to 
the left of the main altar. She had, it is 
said, incurred the wrath of the Shah of 
Persia because of her attachment to the 
Augustinian order, and the king had her 
beheaded in 1624. After her execution 
some of her remains were brought to 
Goa. 

In the early part of last year, during 
the Russian Festival in India, top- 
ranking Soviet officials came to the site 
in the hope of retrieving the queen’s 
remains. Parleys between the Soviet 
ambassador and Indian officials resulted 
in the excavation work being undertaken 
at a hectic pace. Alongwith the excava¬ 
tion, much-needed repairs are going on, 
and a partial reconstruction of the tower 
is envisaged. Excavations have partially 
exposed the main hall of the church, 

The archaeologists are currently fac¬ 
ing a host of problems. “We have 
exposed walls plastered with lime which 
were beautifully painted particularly with 
red and blue colours,” explained A.K. 
Sharma, deputy supreintending 
archaeologist. But the paintings require 
urgent chemical treatment and protec¬ 
tion. The authorities are now trying to 
get the original plans and records of the 
complex from Lisbon. Says Dr S.K. 
Joshi of the ASI, “Below the ground 
floor of the main hall of the church there 
are underground vaults, unlike other 
churches in Old Goa. Since the work is 
of a massive nature we are hoping that it 
will be converted into a project.” Uptil 
now only Rs 1 lakh has been sanctioned 
for the excavation work. But it is clearly 
not enough. If the queen's remains are 
to surface, a lot more money will have to 
be spent. 
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It is the single most 
significant interview 
given by an Indian 
Prime Minister. What 
Rajiv Gandhi said to 
Sunday in November 
1988 set off storms in 
Parliament and 
throughout the nation. 

Six months earlier, 
Giani Zail Singh had 
told Sunday how he 
had been offered Rs 40 
crores to dismiss 
Rajiv. That interview, 
too, had rocked the 
nation. 

Because Sunday 
probes deeper than 
the rest. 
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Muthiah spurns the 
Hindujas 

The Madras-based industrialist refuses to sell his new acquisition—-the ailing 

automobile company 


W hen southern tycoon A.(J. 
Muthiah told Business Stan¬ 
dard in the fourth week of 
March that he would not sell his latest 
acquisition. Standard Motors, to the 
non-resident Hindujas, he may not have 
said the last word on the subject. The 
gloomy outlook for the company, made 
darker by labour trouble, may yet force 
Muthiah to retract his words in the 
future. 

Standard Motors, which made waves 
in the automobile scene in the mid- 
Eighties by introducing India's first lux¬ 
ury car, the Standard 2000, is in the sick 
bay and is being nursed by the Board for 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR). Standard Motors had declared 
itself a sick company, as required by 
statute, when in the year ending 31 
March, 1988, its accumulated losses 
rose to Rs 21.63 crores—almost double 
its owned funds (capital plus reserves) of 
Rs 12.85 crores. While the factory has 
been lying closed for the last couple of 
months, the workers have not been paid 
wages for several months. 

The Hindujas have been making 
efforts over the last year and a half to 
take over the company even though it 
was well known in market circles that 


sick list. Interestingly, Muthiah himself 
assumed complete control of the com¬ 
pany only after it became a BIFR case, 
taking over as chairman at the last 
annual general meeting in September 
1988. A couple of years ago, Muthiah 
had purchased a part of the equity 
holdings of the former chairman of the 
company, K. V. Srimvasan, and the man¬ 
aging director, C.V. Karthik Narayanan. 
Sometime last year. Muthiah bought up 
the entire holdings of the two. 

The Hindujas, who had taken over 
Ashok Leyland, India's second largest 
manufacturer of heavy and medium com¬ 
mercial vehicles, are known to be very 
keen to expand their presence in the 
automobile industry in India, particularly 
in the south. For the last year and a half, 
even as Muthiah was firmly entrenching 
himself in Standard Motors, the Hindu¬ 
jas have been making offers, repeated 
once in a few months, to Muthiah to buy 
out his stake. 

According to market grapevine, even i 
though the Hinduja offer was “very ! 
attractive”, Muthiah had been warding 1 
them off on the plea that he needed 
more time to decide. In late March, 
however. Muthiah came out with his 
first public statement on the Hinduja 
offer, telling Business Standard that he 


was not interested in handing over 
Standard Motors to the Hindujas. “Ford 
and some Japanese companies are evinc¬ 
ing interest in Standard Motors and it 
should be possible to review production 
with some amount' of technological in¬ 
put.” said Muthiah confidently. 




Observers say that 
Muthiah's take-over 
of Standard Motors 
was motivated by a 
sense of pride and 
supreme confidence 
in his managerial 
abilities. Perhaps this 
was the reason for his 
spurning the Hinduja 
offer 
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Muthiah sounds confident but it is not 
just because of technological changes, 
say observers of the business scene in 
Madras. For one, the automobile com¬ 
pany's losses have mounted to Rs 30 
crores, and Muthiah himself admits that 
-another Rs 30 crores may have to be 
invested to bring Standard Motors out of 
the sea of red ink it is awash in. For 
another, industrial relations in the com¬ 
pany are in a very poor state. "Hie nearly 
3,500 workers have been demanding 
immediate payment of five months’ 
wages. Industry experts aver that there 
is heavy overmanning in Standard 
Motors, with at least 1,000 workers 
being surplus. But Muthiah can do 
precious little about it since the DMK 
government, which has come back to 
power after 13 years in the wilderness, 
refuses to allow layoffs or retrenchment. 
The wage bill is a phenomenal 43 per 
cent of costs and without a crash prog¬ 
ramme to trim the workforce, Standard 
Motors cannot hope to recover. 

Interestingly, the workers were solid¬ 
ly behind the Standard Motors manage¬ 
ment a couple of years ago when Karthik 
Narayan was vainly battling against the 
then finance minister, V.P. Singh’s un¬ 
justified onslaught on the company. 
Singh suddenly withdrew excise and 
customs concessions to the company 
claiming that the fuel-efficiency certifi¬ 
cates for the Standard 2000 had been 
tampered ip connivance with the Auto¬ 
mobile Research Association of India. 
Fresh tests, to be done by the Vehicle 
Research Development Establishment 
(VRDE) of the defence ministry, were 
ordered. The luxury car passed the 
tests with flying colours and the conces¬ 
sions were restored. But the damage 
was already done, since customers lost 
confidence and the company received a 
spate of cancellations of bookings. “One 
autocratic order has buried the work of 
decades,” Karthik Narayanan had then 
complained. 

Standard Motors was suddenly in 
deep trouble and the workers realised 
that the management was not to blame. 
They rallied around. As the report of the 
directors for the year 1987-88 said: 
“While on the one hand the company and 
its officers had to counter adverse 
publicity, it also had to keep on its rolls 
3,500 employees, who, in a massive 
show of confidence in the Standard 2000 
produced by them, made a rare gesture 
of furnishing personal guarantees for a 
total sum of Rs 90 lakhs to secure the 
release of imported components from 
the customs authorities, which perhaps 
is unique in the history of industrial 
relations in the country. “The em¬ 
ployees also agreed to a deferment of 
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Karthik Narayanan; giving In 


The workers were 
solidly behind Karthik 
Narayanan, the 
former managing 
director, when he was 
battling in vain V.P. 
Singh’s unjustified 
onslaught two years" 
ago which did the 
damage ultimately 


payment of two months’ wages, amount¬ 
ing to Rs 1.15 crores till 31 December, 
1989. 

But now the situation has changed 
dramatically. The trade unions have put 
up posters on the walls of the closed 
factory demanding that the central and 
state governments should arrest A.C. 
Muthiah. 

Another adverse factor is that, under 
the law, only the package finalised by the 
BIFR can be implementd for rehabilita¬ 
tion of a sick company. The BIFR 
solution will take several months, and till 
then Standard Motors will go deeper 
into the red. Also, the BIFR package 
may not be entirely to the liking of 
Muthiah. 

Observers say that Muthiah’s take¬ 
over of Standard Motors was motivated 
bv a sense of pride and supreme confi¬ 


dence in his managerial abilities which 
have enabled him to make a success of 
the giant Southern Petrochemicals In¬ 
dustries Corporation (SPIC) and several 
other companies which he has floated. 
Muthiah’s most ambitious adventure is, 
of course, the Rs 840-crore Madras 
Aromatics Project, a joint venture of 
SPIC and Madras Refineries Limited. 

Perhaps it was this sense of pride 
which made Muthiah spurn the Hinduja 
offer. By all indications, the Hindujas 
have not given up hope. Muthiah is a 
shrewd businessman who will not let ego 
rule for too long. He may decide to cut 
his losses at the appropriate time, and 
when he does so, perhaps in the not-too- 
distant future, the Hindujas will be 
waiting. 

R. Vljayaraghavan/Madras 
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TECHNOLOGY;. 


Blueprint for a park 


The newly-rich fuel a boom in high-priced farmland 
around the capital 


T wo hundred workstations churning 
out computer programmes and 
printed circuit boards for export. A 
mainframe computer backing them up 
with a data bank and design support 
facilities. A ten-acre plot housing the 
best and the biggest companies in the 
technology business. Conference facili¬ 
ties, a trading centre to promote elec- 


ing with each other. We’re modelling it 
on the Stanford Park in Silicon Valley (in 
the US), and the Cambridge Science 
Park in England." 

While TPL is hardly likely to resemble 
Silicon Valley irt the near future (Malhot- 
ra himself is looking at a completion 
date well into the next decade), his idea, 
admit industry executives, isn’t a bad 



Layout of tna technology park: novel scheme ; 
(Inset) Mel hot ra 

tronics exports, importing capital equip¬ 
ment and components not available in 
the country. And entrepreneurs and 
executives going home after a hard day’s 
work to nearby apartments and relaxing 
by the poolside. That’s Shoukat Rai 
Malhotra’s plans for a technology park. 

Malhotra—a New Delhi real estate 
developer who made his millions con¬ 
structing apartment houses for retired 
armed forces officers—is planning to 
capitalise on India’s new-found fascina¬ 
tion for technology. Technology Parks 
Ltd (TPL), as he calls his venture, aims 
to be a 200-acre, hi-tech enclave just 
across New Delhi’s border with Uttar 
Pradesh, 2 km away from the NOIDA 
industrial area. Says Malhotra: “The 
whole idea was conceived as an electro¬ 
nic city, with academics (such as Indian 
Institute of Technology professors), 
companies and the marketplace interact¬ 


Besides selling 


companies space to 


run their own 


operations and 


residential 


complexes, TPL’s 


plans include the 


setting up off a Rs 


50-crore silicon 


foundry by roping in 


NRI funds 


one. Each workstation—costing Rs 2.5 
lakhs—will house an entrepreneur, with 
support services like secretarial pools, a 
precision tool room and marketing facili¬ 
ties provided by TPL for a fee. TPL 
would help develop on-line software for 
use in banking, mining, seismology, 
computer graphics, even carpet and gem 
and jewellery design work. Alongside 
developing software for export, Malhot¬ 
ra is also considering supplying big 
Indian companies with customised soft¬ 
ware. 

Besides selling companies space to 
run their own operations and residential 
complexes, TPL’s plans include the 
setting up of a Rs 50-crore silicon 
foundry for making integrated circuits— 
or ICs as they are commonly called—by 
roping in non-resident funds. (Malhotra 
has hired a professor of econometrics 
from Pittsburgh University for market¬ 
ing the TPL concept in the US) Of the 
funds required for the park itself, says 
Malhotra, Rs 12 crores will be raised 
mainly through personal finances. 
Malhotra claims that TPL will export Rs 
50 crores worth of software by 1993,* 
doubling only two years after that. (India 
currently exports Rs 100 crores worth 
of software, and projections estimate 
that the value will increase to Rs 400 
crores by the mid-90s.) • 

For the present, however, Malhotra’s 
biggest problem isn’t a lack of ideas, but 
a lack of credibility. Says he: “People 
find it hard to believe that a real estate 
developer can think of something like 
TPL." People can hardly be blamed: a 
full 100 acres of the TPL complex is 
earmarked for residential complexes, 
colouring the whole idea with a land- 
dpal-rip-off touch, rather than a serious 
hi-tech park one, with more applications 
received for the residential segment I 
than the technology one. 

Malhotra claims “overwhelming re¬ 
sponse" for his individual workstation 
plan, as well as a long list of interested 
parties queueing up for business space 
at TPL: Tata Unisys, Tata Consultancy 
Services (TCS), Reliance Industries 
Ltd, General Electric (GE) of the US, 
C-DoT, Computer Maintenance Corp. 
(CMC), Siemens Ltd, AT & T, and a 
host of other big names. Responses, 
however, are muted. “We’re waiting to 
see what they do with it," says a senior 
TCS executive in New Delhi. CMC 
officials barely remember TPL, and the 
ones who do, are reluctant to talk about 
it. Says a top executive with General 
Electric: “Currently, we don’t have any 
concrete plans about the technology 
park. It certain# isn't one of our top 
priorities.’’ 

SudMp Chakravarti/Mew MM 
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Mahindras take on Telco 

Fierce competition is brewing in the light commercial vehicle 
market with the entry of the 504 Pick-up from Mahindras 


W ith eight major manufacturers in 
the fray, the light commercial 
vehicle (LCV) market has never been 
short on competition. And the market, 
which witnessed a revolution of sorts 
last year with the entry of the slick 
Tatamobile two-tonner, is hotting up 
once again. Mahindra and Mahindra has 
now decided to hit the road with the 504 
Fick-up, a two-tonner made in collabora¬ 
tion with the French automobile giant, 
Peugeot. The LCV segment is now 
gearing up for competition at two levels: 
the six-tonners taking on the two- 
tonners, and the 504 Fick-up battling it 
out with the Tatamobile. 

Industry sources believe that the 
two-tonners will dominate the future 
LCV market. Increasingly, city planners 
are veering round to the view that heavy 
duty trucks should be strictly regulated 
in the cities. Besides, as B.R. Sule. 
managing director of Mahindra and 
Mahindra, says, heavy trucks are more 
often than not under-utilised.' 

Telco, which makes the Tatamobile, 
is not unduly worried over the fact that 
the 504 Fick-up will be in direct competi¬ 
tion with its vehicle. "We welcome 
competition," said a Telco spokesman. 
The confidence is not without reason. 
Telco closed its order books for the 
Tatamobile on 9 March, 1989, with 
7,500 bookings. The bookings could 
have been higher but for the govern¬ 
ment guideline which prohibits an unli¬ 
mited number of orders to be built up. 
The Tatamobile which rolled out of the 
Telco plant in Pune for the first time in 
July last year, has been introduced only 
in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Goa and Delhi. 
Till date 450 of these light trucks have 
been put on the market. 

At M&M the mood is equally optimis¬ 
tic. Mahindra executives think that they 
have an advantage over the Tatamobile 
on two counts: the engine and lower 
cost. The company is already manufac¬ 
turing the powerful XDP-490 engine 
which will be fitted into the 504 Pick-up 
designed by Peugeot. M&M which 
makes 20,000 XDP-490 engines a year, 
has the capacity to go up to 25,000. The 
engines, made to Peugeot specifica¬ 
tions, are cheaper as European com¬ 
panies are known for their cost- 
consciousness. The other advantage is 


that the gear box and the transmission 
system of the 504 Pick-up—which will 
be manufactured indigenously—will be 
the most modern available in the 
country. 

Telco and M&M will be racing each 
other on another front too: the Telco 
407 versus the Allwyn Nissan. The 
formalities for the take-over of Allwyn 
Nissan by M&M have been completed 
and Mahindras are planning to fit the 


three-tonner Allwyn Nissan LCVs with 
their powerful XD-3 engine. This will 
give the Mahindra-Allwyn Nissan trucks 
a decided advantage over the other 
Japanese collaborations whose engines 
are more expensive. The foundation 
stone of the Igatpuri plant which will 
make the XD-3 engine was laid by Jean 
Boillot, president, Automobiles 
Peugeot, last month. According to 
Keshub Mahindra, chairman, M&M, the 
factory will initially make about 1,000 
engines and go up to 3,000 engines in 
four years. 

In the LCV market, the companies 
that have recorded the fastest growth 
are those with Japanese collaborations. 
DCM-Toyota, Swaraj Mazda, Allwyn 
Nissan and Eicher-Mitsubishi together 
have a 32 per cent share of the market, 
mainly because of their Japanese en- 
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The 504 Pick-up truck: the two-tonner 
challenge 

gmes. But they have now been hit on 
two counts: slow rate of indigemsation 
and the soaring yen value. As a result, 
the bottom line which finally matters, is 
not a healthy one for the foursome with 
Japanese collaborations. Allwyn Nissan, 
the worst hit, will now be released Irom 
the yen’s grip with new owners M&M 
stepping in, which will also enable it to 
indigenise faster. 

Mahindras’ expansion programme 
also envisages the introduction of a 
station wagon modelled on the M&M 
Jeep within a year. The design is at 
present being worked out in Japan and 
will be the first factory-built station 
wagon in India. It will be fitted out with 
the XD-3 engine. 

From the look of it, Mahindras 
are firmly on their way to getting a firm 
grip on the Indian road. 

Oiga TeNis/Bombay 
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I t is all a matter of reputa¬ 
tion. Whenever the 
Chhabrias purchase sharesm 
a company, there is a flutter 

about an impending take-over. 

But these are two that got 

awav. putting paid to their 
southern ambitions—and alt 

because of a change of gov¬ 
ernment. The Chhabnas, 

who already own Dunlop and 
Falcon Tyres, reportedly 


says that the predecessor 
Hegde government witn 

which the Chhabrias had 

strong connections uqui 
irterests?-had promised 

the brothers a big say if not 
outright control in Vikrant as 
well as Mangalore Fertilis¬ 
ers, another state-owned 
company. ButtheBomma. 
government, however, after 

a public outcry, has decided 

to retain control of both the 
fans. 

7Uitichfa 
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wanted a foothold in the 
southern region by takmg 
over the Karnataka-based, 
state-owned Vikrant Tyres. 

Kishore. the younger Chhab- 

na. was quick to quash 
rumours that Dunlop had 
made huge purchases in Vik¬ 
rant. “1 buy shares of all tyre 
companies, including teat, 
to see how my competitors 

are faring,” he said. 

However, a source close 
to the Bommai government 



C opiers, overhead plastic 
tanks and now motorcy¬ 
cles. Two of the country's 
leading mobike manufactur¬ 
ers are battling it out for 
supremacy—not on the 
roads but in the advertising 
columns of newspapers and 
magazines. While the R- It 
Swamy Advertising con- 

model is "more mobike for 
your money”, the HTA s 
Hero, Honda ad stated exact¬ 
ly the-same thing. 

According to R.K. Swamy 
Advertising, the HTA s pin- 

Butcai 
i really t- 
^ to forget , 

what they went! 

telling you? 1 


ching of words from the 
Suzuki ad was against the 
norms set by the Advertising 
Standards Council of India. 
But then, theTVSpeop|e - 
seemed to have conveniently 
forgotten that they started 
the whole thing by drawing 
Hero Honda into it. The 1 VS 
ad had a photo of the Hero 
Honda mobike in the top 
comer of the ad with the # 
caption: “Fill it. Forget it. 
The TVS people had even 
inserted a teaser: “But can 

you really afford to forget 

what they aren’t telling you. 
Hero Honda, the largest- 
selling lOOcc bike, could not 

take it any longer. They hit 
back without discarding the 
offending line. 
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W hile Coca-Cola and ' 

Pepsi Cola have 
turned India into a battleg¬ 
round, an Indian agency is 
quietly gearing up to «rwke » 
debut in the international cola 
market. In an ambitious plan 
which may make it the coun- 
try’s first multinational, the 
little known Spices Board is 
all set to launch its Carda - 
mom Cola and has applied for 
patents in several countries. 
The initial launch will be in 

the Gulf countries. 

In trueMNC style, a t hr ee¬ 
rier set-up has been worked 
out. While the first tier will 
take care of manufacturing 
the concentrate, the second 
will consist of an international 
company which will take care 
of global advertising support 

and market promotion, the 

third tier will be responsible 
for international franchising. 

If things go all right, there 

will be a new spice to the fizz 


t 
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M.F. Hussain's clairvoyant tributa to Satdar Hashml: art at the station 


Platform for art 

Sparks fly and money jingles when media decides to promote art 

A rt and artists have always pro- an opportunity to take art to public the fabulous prices fixed on some of the 

voked controversy. But this is places and later convert public places to paintings. M.F. Husain s painting, meant 

probably the first time in India art. Modem art is relegated to the to be a tribute to the late Safdar Hashmi, 

that the venue of an art show has bedrooms of the rich, and the general for instance, was priced at Rs 6,50.<X)(). 

become the subject of heated argument, public does not have access to it. We As for the general public, the "corn- 
furious resentment and crosscurrents of want to bring good art to the people." mon man” for whose benefit this well- 
personal innuendos. For the Victoria Terminus (VT) au- publicised art show was intended, the 

The occasion—the much too talked thorities it was a chance to gain a unusual venture doesn't seem to have 
about sesquicentennial celebrations of reputation for good neighbourliness and made too sharp an impact on them. 
The Times of India . The controversial magnanimity. As long as the Times “paid During the hassle of a daily commute, 
venue—Bombay's magnificent Victoria the electricity charges and other ex- very few people seem to have the time 
Terminus. And the presiding genius penses involved in putting up the exhibi- or the inclination to observe art. Dolly 
behind the show, Pritish Nandy, editor tion," the station authorities did not Saher. art book designer and an artist 
of The Illustrated Weekly . The silver mind foregoing their usual charges for' herself, said. "It is a good venture, but 
invitation cards, printed in midnight wall space—Rs 125 per sq ft per annum how many can appreciate it? They have 
black, read: To celebrate one hundred for a minimum area of 8' by IV. a train to catch—some of them come 

years of Victoria Terminus, Pritish Nan- Not that the generosity made too from as far as Pune and then have to 
dy invites you to the opening of a much difference to the coffers of the catch a bus to the office. They have no 
week-long platform preview of timeless Times. Around Rs 40 lakhs had to be time for modern art.” 
art. spent on the 35 paintings and sculptures Others, like Arun Sachdev of Gallery 

The criticism was not slow to come, which were displayed in the station. But 7. objected because the whole show was 
How could any private person have an to many it seemed that the gothic too gimmicky. “Paintings require con- 
exhibition on a railway platform? What architecture of the terminus oversha- temptation, which is possible in a 
kind of a gimmick was this in the name of dowed the representations of modern museum or an art gallery." Quite the 
taking art to the public? Nandy, of art. The Times is not likely to be too other end of the spectrum from Andie 
course, had his answer ready. “This is worried on such an abstract score, given Malraux, who felt that “for an Asiatic, 
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At th« auction: Blanca Jagger with har walker, Rajaev Sathl and Maara Jain 


and specially the man of the Far East, 
artistic contemplation and the picture 
gallery are incompatible.” 

Malraux's thoughts have been echoed 
in India by painters like Jehangir Sabava- 
la who says, “Art is a part of everyday 
life in rural India. You see it in clothes, 
pottery, copper vessels, supari cutters, 
lotas, thalis, jewellery and lamps. It is in 
the cities that art needs to be made a 
part of life which has been taken over by 
synthetics and plastics.” 

B ut the group that was the most 
vociferous in its criticism of this 
event was the Trivandrum based Indian 
Radical Painters and Sculptors Associa¬ 
tion. The fact that supposedly radical 
Marxist artists like Vivan Sundaram and 
Subramaniam jumped on the Times 
bandwagon was perceived by this group 
.almost as an act of betrayal. "Art is 
being handled as a commodity and be¬ 
coming more and more vulgar. The 
inauguration of this Tuneless Art func¬ 
tion was so gimmicky, ” fumed sculptor 
Krishna Kumaran. 


The 25 members of the association 
who came from Trivandrum, Calcutta 
Baroda and Lucknow were so indignant 
that they held a demonstration outside 
Victoria Station protesting against what 
was described by artist Amita Dubey as 
“a show of miscellaneous junk.” 

There was also more than a dash of 
professional rivalry mixed in with the 


The common man for 
whose benefit this 
well-publicised art 
show wes Intended ■ 
remained rel atively «!• 
uneffected 



high moral indignation, Krishna Kumar¬ 
an could not resist the temptation to 
vilify the artists whose works were 
being displayed at Victoria Terminus. 
He described M.F. Husain and Ghulam 
Sheikh as poster painters who are dying 
to have their paintings exhibited at 
London's Victoria and Albert Museum 
and are already doing a trial run within an 
imperial construction! 

out however raucous the protest 
might have been, it was effectiverly 
drowned out by the banging of the 
hammer as Sotheby's of London au¬ 
ctioned off the exhibits on 26 March. 
With buyers outbidding each other at the 
rate of Rs 1,000 per second, even a 
seasoned auctioneer like the bespecta¬ 
cled Julian de la Mare Thompson found 
the proceedings overwhelming. “Some 
of the prices were fantastic,” he confes¬ 
sed, “and fetched three times more than 
what we were expecting.” 

Arun Mehta of B. Arun Kumar and Co 
bid with total recklessness for Husain's 
painting, Freedom: A Tribute to Hash- 
mi, against Mrs Kishore Chhabria, wife 
of the managing director of Shaw Wal-« 
lace. He upped her by Rs 1,000 each 
time until she reached her limit—Rs 9.5 
lakhs. Chhabria had obviously told her 
not to go higher—and Mehta managed 
to get the controversial painting for a 
cool Rs 10 lakhs. 

Among the less flamboyant purchases 
were those made by Tisco vice- 
chairman S. Sabavala, brother of the 
painter Jehangir Sabavala. He bought 
Anjolie Ela Menon's Sangam and Ben- 
dre's Delight In Perspective for a total of 
Rs 5 lakhs—exactly within his com¬ 
pany’s budget. Vivan Sundaram’s Bom¬ 
bay Fisherwomen was snapped up by 
Sunil Alagh, president and chief execu¬ 
tive of Britannia Industries for Rs 2.11 
lakhs. No doubt this fuelled the resent¬ 
ment of the radical demonstrators even 
more! 

There were other buyers who came, 
not for acquisition but for personal 
image-projection. Ashok Hinduja, for 
instance, paid Rs 1,20,000 for three 
insignificant pieces of sculpture and don¬ 
ated them with much pomp and fanfare 
to the chief minister, so that they could 
be reauctioned for charitable purposes. 

While some made invidious compari¬ 
sons with the elegant Christie’s auction 
(held at the Taj in December 1987), 
others were only too happy that modem 
Indian art was getting such a financial 
boost. The aggressive promotional cam¬ 
paign by The Times of India (whose 
young vice-chairman Samir Jain bought 
Hebbar's Kites ) made this auction more 
a media triumph than an aesthetic or 
corporate success. 

Ofea T«R at Bombay 
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The Visionary who saw the 
Future in these small steps 



jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Visionary who saw in 
children,the future of India, 
who felt, in their innocence 
a sense of profound peace 
which marked the beginning 
of a new era. 

United India contributes to the 
ideals of this great visionary 
through its Insurance Policy for 
children. 


In the turbulent forces of 
modern life UI guards the 
future leaders from 
calamities. The Students' 
Safety Insurance Policy has 
brought to Educational 
Institutions and Parents an 
insurance scheme which 
cares for children. 

Protection, for everyone 
and everything. 


© 


United India—Insuring your future 

UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


(8uboMwy of Qonorti tosuranco CorporoHon of Mia} 

24, Whites Road, Madras ■ 800 014 
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Man in his element. 


Inspired by Wolfgang Amadeus 


Mozart's exuberant musical genius. 


Amadeus worsted teiy-m 
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tings. Every piece a masterpiece. 
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q{ lavish com* 

_by the Hindi film 

mighthave provoked a 
n} at one time. But no 


m; today's big-budget movies, 
fleers are more Hkeiy to score a 
isthanahit. the box-office resounds 
hfore often witbthe loud explosion of a 
tfiSp. that has bombed than the echo of 
appteuse for a runaway success! Add the 
financiers who pump in the cash to Keep 
this ailing film industry alive, have given 
up on immediate returns. Like the 
kni^its of the Round Table pursuing the 
Holy Grail, they seem to have set their 
sights on a distant jackpot that may or 
may not be attainable. 

There is-no, dearth of films in the 
making though, nor is there any lack of 
young hopefuls who arrive in Bombay 
every .year, lured by the neon lights: 
The studio floors are booked for weehs 
together. The cheaper "bungalows” in 
the Juhu area, where, moat film 
shooting takes place, can never be hired 
at short notice. Above all, the actors and 
actresses have become so hard to get 
and charge such extortionate prices, 
that even puny starlets have of late been 
thrust into the Kmefight to blase like 
supernovas. The film industry, howev¬ 
er, no longer has a towering colossus, a 
charismatic messiah with a surefire for¬ 
mula for success. This is true not only in 
terms of stars but also of directors and. 
writers who, till quite recently,, were 
regarded as the men with the' Midas 
touch. 

As most film-financiers seem more 
-witting to gamble on the newcomers', the 
did guard has fallen by the wayside. The 
most notable decline has been, obvious*. 
ly.wAmitabh Bjichchan. ;The top 
nante on the charts even two year? ag^ 
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Since the beginning of 
last year, the Hindi 
film Industry hae eeen 
only three major 
successes —Qayamat 
Se Qayamat Tak, 
Tezaab and Ram 
Lakhan. This ha mere 
drop in the ocean 
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Dmu Ararat (Ml) wHh Mamraltan Oaaal: Mptimadtraotonr 

weeks, with the distributors and their 
financiers incurring a loss of well over Rs 
1 crbre. In a sense, therefore, die 
viewing public chose not to suport more 
than a third of the production cost of a 
film like Joshilay, ami three-fourths of 
the production cost of a film like GJS. 

Even relatively inexpensive films, 
costing around Ks 1.5 crore, have been 
rejected by a cold, cynical and in¬ 
creasingly unpredictable audience. 

Hathyar, a peppery film made by well- 
acclaimed director J.P. Dutta, appeared 
to be shaky even in its first week. 

Yateem, an earlier film by Dutta, re¬ 
leased exactly a week before Hathyar, 
also went to pieces within weeks. San- 
tosh S. Jain, president of the Film 
Distributors’ Council, said that "the 
pattern of flop has become uniform these 
days. ” According to Jam, "even flops ran 
for at least five weeks in a good number 
oT theatres, drawing 60-70 per cent of 
the seating capacity.” Today, he says. 



Jkingmg'iich dividends to produce* k V* 
Prasad,,but QSQT, 

which raked in over Rs 1 crofe from the. 
Bombay territory alone, against a 
meagre aeffing price of Rs 11, lakhs, has 
atoeady raached a plateau in terihs of 
wie warship. ’ 

C^ubhash Ghai, the unflappable maker 
uSpof big-time extravagansas, of%, 
course radiates exuberance while talking - 
of his own Ram Lakhan. He Ns reasons 
to feel elated: the distributors bought Ids 
film on a ‘minimum guarantee’ (a system 
by which they guarantee a minimum 
return on a film, the surplus being split 
equally between the distributor and the 
producer) basis for Rs 40 lakhs per 
territory, but have earned Rs 80 lakhs in 
seven weeks flat. It seems that Ghai has 
even reversed the declining trend in film 
profits. Kara, his 1980 release well- 
known for his reincarnation plot and the 
song Om Shanti Om, began earning 
profits in five years. Hero, the 1983 
musical, become a money spinner in fiye 
months. "But Ram Lakhan has got' the 
csssh regjster jingling m five weeks.” 

§ Film trade sources rate *11 the three 
Super-sUcCesses highly because Of the 
qilpk retoriis diey brought on invest- 
nieht-r-QSQT, on a minimum-guarantee /, 
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brought in Rs. 1 ctore in four months? 
Teaaab, against a sailing price of Rs 24 
lakhs, netted Rs 2 crores in the Bombay 
territory. Ram)lakhan, too, Ns a dear 
chance of trebling investment in two. 
months. ‘“The film industry-may present 
q grim business scenario, Rut, when a 
fftn succeeds, k brings profits -jSA 
lighttung-reven today.”aays /Vfopd 
Mifani, editor of Box office, a trade 
journal. His view is .supported by TqHi 
Bw^aj, distributor- Mt. the Hiajm terri¬ 
tory, who claimed hi another journal, 
Trade Guide, that k took him only, 16 


mhmrl the 1978 Amitabh Bachehan 
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India Today) AH, India Fafrt Cmparanan 
had funded most of the' Raj Kapoor and 
B.R.Chopta movies. 

; Ujrrtike film production, 6fcn financing 
tus, traditionally been considered a safe 
business, with an assured 26 per cent 
interest charged on loans secured 
against the film. But the new breed of 
financiers often loses interest after sign¬ 
ing on the stars, or basking momentarily 
in the glamour of the inaugural shooting. 
Says Jain: “There are no agreements 
, signed these’days with the financier. So 
either party can, ‘in a way, hit and gum” 
For instance, reformed smuggler; Hap 
M[astan has started dabbling; in mm 
financing, in the process jwsnotmg 
favourite starlets,. Wafa and Amh 
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STARS 

NO. OF FILMS 

ON HAND 

PRICE 
(Rs. laklu) 

AMITABH BACHCHAN 

18 

70 

DHARMENDRA 

28 

35 

VIN0D KHANNA 

27 

30 

MITHUH CHAXRABORTY 

38 

30 

ANIL KAPOOR 

16 

30 

SHATRU&HAN SINHA 

28 

25 

AAMIR KHAN 

12 

15 

GOVINDA 

45 

15 

JACKIE SHROFF 

20 

15 

MADHURI DIXIT 

19 

12 

SRIDEVI 

14 

12 

AMRISH PURI 

50 

10 

DIMPLE KAPADIA 

31 

10 

JEETENDRA 

30 

10 

RAJ BABBAR 

59 

4 



the high prices they charge do have a 
major impact on the overall cost of 
production of films, not to speak of the 
10 per cent or so annual inflation of input 
costs in the industry. Producers are 
desperately trying to discipline the top- 
notch actors and actresses. There is 
even a move by the Central Circuit Cine 
Association (CCCA) to prevent artistes 
from signing more than 12 films at a 
time. 

But will the economics of the film 
industry change for the better if stars 
are made to ‘behave’, if tfie spiralling 
costs are checked, or. if the so-called 
'video menace’ is dealt with? Doubtful. 
On the contrary, there is a general belief 
that the urban p<x>r have virtually re¬ 
placed the middle classes in the 5(XX>- 
odd theatres (out of the country’s 
13,00(1) where Hindi commercial films 
are regularly shown. Result: unlike m 
the West, where film-watching in 
theatres is a distinctly upmarket enter¬ 
tainment, ticket pnces cannot be raised 
in India. Consequently revenue will nl* 
ways be limited. 

F or the exhibitors, it is indeed a 
dismal situation. II.A. Thadani, 
president of the Theatre Owners' Asso¬ 
ciation, who has a chain of theatres in 
Maharashtra, either on lease or under 
direct control, says: “Showing a cine film 
in a dark hall to patrons is no longer a 
profitable endeavour. Built up space can 
be used much more profitably. Believe 
me, the day the authorities allow it, 
most of the 126 theatres in Bombay city 
will be pulled down to build shopping 
centres, residential flats, or anything". 

Thadani calculates that an average 
theatre-owner in an Indian metropolis 
earns a net income of Rs 5,000 per 
week, or Rs 22 lakhs on capitalisation, 
but the land value alone of an average 
theatre in the large cities may exceed Rs 
2 crores. ‘We should earn many times 
more than what we’re earning from the 
theatres," says Thadani, “but I bet the 
audience will not pay a rupee more." 

Since 1975, when the number of 
filmgoers as well as the value of the 
trade last showed a significant upward 
jump, ticket prices have gone up by 
about 60 per cent, but production costs 
have gone up 400 to 500 per cent. "I j 
shall not venture to make another Sho- J 
lay," says Ramesh Sippy, whose land- ' 
mark 1975 film sold for a meagre Rs 22 ' 
lakhs per territory. ‘Today,” Sippy i 
added, “a film of that production value ; 
should sell for'an astronomical Rs 2.5 1 
crores, which nobody can shell out J 
because the market doesn't have that | 
much cash.” 

It is sad but true that in Indian city-life i 
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Who sells and why 

The changing fortunes of Amitabh, Sridevi, Madhuri, Anil 


i n the Bombay film industry, tliev 
call it 'nnti.ii. Simply put, this 
means the draw a star exerts on the 
audience. Thus, Amitabh Bachchan 
continues to be the film industry's 
top actoi despite the middling suc¬ 
cess of Shahrnshah and the ( kingna 
Jimmnan Snia*\\atlu t(iJS) fiasco, 
because he is thought to have 'initial' 
draw. Should a Bavin ban film open 
tomorrow, it will mn to packed, 
houses loi (lie first week regardless 
of how good or bad it is because the 
audience will come to see Amitabh 
After that, word of mouth will take 
over. Should it be a complete mess 
like (jJS, then audiences will stav 
a wav But distributor believe, the 
crowds will still llock It) the next 
Bachchan starter because of the 
lankv supei star's 'initial' 

Traditionally, women in the Bom¬ 
bay film industry have no 'initial'. 
Consequently, they are 1 egnided as 
bents’ merely of decorative value by 
the distributors, who couldn't care 
less whether if was Meenakshi or 
Dimple who stalled in a film they 
purchased. (One [exult of this is that 
producers can take risks bv laun¬ 
ching new heroines. New heroes, on 
the other hand, are rarely launched.) 

Three years ago, alter the super 
suices.s of Sai'ma and Mr India, 
distributors began to revise the con¬ 
ventional wisdom Pet Imps. Sudevi 
did have some 'initial' draw, they 
decided After all. Anil Kapoor spent 
most of Mi India being invisible it 
was Sudevi who held the film 
together Consequently, pioduceis 
beat a path to the ladv's subiiiban 
hotel suite and signed bet up loi 
what aie known as 'heioine-oriented 
subjects', reckoning that the distri¬ 
butor would bin the film solely on 
the strent’lli of Sndevfx name This 
pleased the actress so much that she 
giandly declined that she would sign 
no more films with Bachchan be¬ 
cause "in such films, heroines have 
nothing to do". 

In fact, there’s now some doubt as 
to whether Sndevi does sell on tier 
own. Her recent leleaxes have failed 
to repeat the success of .Vagina and 
distributors are reluctant to litiv her 
films unless she is backed by a strong 
director and ot a top male star. 


Currently, bets are being placed 
on Madhuri Dixit succeeding Sndevi 
at the top. The Madhuri mania is 
based on two recent super-hits, N. 
Chandra's I'e/.aab and Subhash 
(dial's Ram Lakhan. The hysteria 
provoked by the Ttvaab song Kk Ho 
Teen, and the box office collections 
ot both films have led many journal¬ 
ists to conclude that Madhuri is 
slated to be number one. 

Within the industry, this is not a 
popular view. Many distributors 
point out that in both films. Madhuri 
was backed by a strong male star 
(Anil Kapoor) and a talented direc- 



The increase in 
fly-by-night projects 
has led to a situation 
in which 

box-office-reject- 
turned-politician Raj 
Babbar has nearly 60 
films on hand 

il .J ' 
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“Cinema isn’t dying” 


Subhash Ghai on the state of the art 


Subha-.h <ih;n, the heawweiylit pto- 
< It her. whose new release Rnm 
Likh.m /s .1 runaw.n success ;tt the 
hoxnlficc. i s .in inunable optimist. 
I'alike most of his peers who ate 
e\en tontempl.ihni; ;i move ,'iu.iv 
bom the Ulm industry ("I don’t want 
mvpi.mdt luldrtn to lem.nn in films, " 
>.iv -> <i I’. Sippv,producer<>t Sholay), 
(dl,li ■Pilhhornh defends cinema's 
/lower to i/t,in crowds and “p.iv lor 
itsell " Si von talked to linn to 
about current tiemls 

Srsn.w: Would you rate Ham 
Lakhan as a hiq success'.’ 

Subhnsh (ibar Yes, of t nurse. It 
covered us price of Ks 10 lakhs (per 
territory) in four weeks tint Normal¬ 
ly it takes two years to cover If it* 
price. Item took live months. 

Is it because you’re towering 
production cost, and keeping 
setting price tow? 

No it's because I've a natural 


ability to make lihns hi hevnble. 

Please elaborate... 

The masses will not accept a film if 
it is not believable. Even a fantasy 
must be believed. You have the right 
to show a lion as a goat, but the 
audience must believe it. 

Doesn't it mean more money 
on production? 

Yes. Hut money alone does not 
make vomredihle. it is your creativ¬ 
ity that makes you so. The only 
hindrance to the making of a success¬ 
ful film is unneeessai y financial anxie¬ 
ty. 1 spent over Ks 10 lakhs record¬ 
ing the climaitic song ol Ram 
Lakhan, using a TIO hand orchestra 
for five days, pictunsmg the dance 
for seven days with 80 dancers, 
using sets that mst Ks 6 lakhs. 1 
could not have* done it if I had to think 
ol money. 

Isn’t that a cicious circle? 

That's right Most films fail be¬ 
cause their producers are always 


short of cash and filmmaking becom¬ 
es a race against time and money. 
But I don’t believe that cinema is a 
dying art in India, or anywhere. The 
magic of the big screen in a darkened 
theatre will always he there. It is 
even true of the US, a nation full of 
cable TV and video. Recently The 
Rain Man grossed $97 000,000 from 
the theatres in a few days. 

Why are successful films be¬ 
coming few and far between? 

That’s because of a dearth of good 
waiters and competent directors, 
pressure of taxes, pressure of video, 
TV and cable and the irrational 
behaviour of stars 

Hut the industry doesn't know 
how to make films without stars. 

Of course I know. 1 dropped Dev a 
(starring Amitabh Bachchan) be¬ 
cause I didn’t want to earn an extra 
Ks 1 crore as profit, and work under 
the whims ol stardom In Kahcharan , 
1 took Shatruglian Sinha as hero 
when he used lo play either the 
side-hero or the villain. I took Kishi 
Kapoor in Kara when ten of his 
earlier films had flopped I put Jackie 
Shroff as the hero of Hero. 


Money matters 

The budget of an average film, worked out by a team of 

producers and film financiers 


(Rs. lakhs) 

STAR COST 

Rs 35 

RAW STOCK OF FILMS (60 ROLLS) 

Rs 4.5 

FILM POSITIVE 

Rs 1 

SOUND NEGATIVE/POSITIVE/TAPE 

Rs 0.5 

LABORATORY CHARGES 

Rs 1.5 

MUSIC 

Rs 5 

DIRECTOR 

Rs 3 

WRITER 

Rs 2 

TECHNICIANS 

Rs 5 

SHOOTING COST 

Rs 12 

INTEREST COST AND BROKERAGE 

Rs 5 

POST-PRODUCTION COST 

Rs 1.5 

PUBLICITY 

Rs 5 

TOTAL 

Rs 81 

Producers testify that the average cost used to be around Rs 20 lakhs in 1971 and 

Rs 40 lakhs in 1981 
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nisation of India. There .was only 1.9 per 
cent rise in urban population between 
1961 and 1971. But between 1971 and 
1981, the proportion of urbanites in the 
total population shot up by 4.4 per cent, 
from 19.9 to 23.3. It was the decade of 
the city lights. This urban audience is 
becoming increasingly more rowdy, vul¬ 
gar and unruly. Thadani said every 
theatre nowadays has permanent 
arrangements with carpenters to repair 
smashed chairs and tom upholstery. 
And so shoddy have the theatres be¬ 
come because of lack of funds that, 
airconditioning plants are often switched^ 
off to save on electricity bills, the sound 
system screeches and images look dark, 
almost ghostly, because of the manage¬ 
ment’s refusal to change carbon in the 
projector. In Bombay, Excelsior near 
Victoria Temjinus railway station is the 
last theatre to have come up, and It was 
last re-built and, renovated way back in 
1975— to release Sholay.. , ., 

With low revenue earnings, soaping 
prices of production inputs and an un¬ 
bearably onerous and unrewarffingstar 
system, Hindi cinema today is about to 
sing its swansong. Or it may have'done 
so already with two-bit actress Madhuri 
Dixit pirouetting to the steps of fit, do*f 
teen char. 

Sumit Mltra)Bombay 
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Reeling under trouble 

Film-making has ceased to he a lucrative proposition 


A darkened auditorium. A luminescent 
screen. Fleeting images. Films. A larger- 
than-life world of make-believe. Of love and 
hate. Friends and foes. Valour. Courage. Adven¬ 
ture. Greed. Sacrifice. Romance. Yearning. 
Myths and more myths. An entire gamut of 
emotions woven with exquisite expertise to 
create a moving fabric in rich, vibrant hues. 
Cinema, a young but all-pervasive art form over 
the last seven decades has come to be a great 
medium of mass communication and artistic 
expression. Mesmerising millions with noncha¬ 
lance and sheer imagery. India has over the 
years been the largest producer of motion 
pictures in the world. And film stars have held 
centre-stage in the subcontinent for a long time. 

So much is written about films these days that 
one tends to dismiss this significant cultural 
phenomenon as a game of trivial pursuits. It is a 
realm where life is an endless party, and the 
people a set of juvenile delinquents. Over 600 
magazines are devoted to films alone. They 
contain voyeuristic reporting on private lives m a 
psuedo-glamour world. 

It is rather unfortunate that talent of the 
highest order gets marginalised in this Mad 
Hatter's party. For a number of years film stars 
have had the privilege of having the spotlight 
focused permanently on them. An odd politician 
or a sporting hero do share their limelight 
occasionally, but invariably it is the film people 
who have the paparazzi, the glitterati and the 
cognoscenti hovering around them.’ 

There are various problems endemic to the 
Indian film industry. Fiscal indiscipline, over¬ 
production, shortage of cinema theatres, multi¬ 
plicity of star assignments, high taxation, poor 
management of manpower and materials—an 
endless list. Every few years the industry 
leaders (actually as asinine as political feaders) 
cry wolf. Now when the industry is virtually on 
the brink of disaster, their cries are being 
ignored. Technological obsolescence and an 
atrophied creativity are compounding the prob¬ 
lem. More than anything, for the first time the 
average urban middle class Indian (interestingly 
called URMI by Anil Dharker) is getting more of 
a choice in leisure activities: TV, video, perform¬ 
ing arts, spprting events, amusement parks, 
even domestic tourism. Films are slowly losing 
out as the prime source of urban entertainment. 
Besides, films themselves are becoming more 
etHnocentric.Regional chauvinism and subsidies 
given by state governments have created a 
splurge of regional language films. The cost of 
production of these films has gone up and the 
returns have been low, thus contributing to the 
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sorry state of language cinema. Again, on the 
export front, film producers have failed dismally. 
The total export returns of feature films comes 
to a mere Rs 10 crores. 

This is something which our woolly-headed 
film producers don’t seem to understand. With 
their heads buried in the sand, they are waiting 
for happy days to return again, some kind of 
magic which will once again make the cash 
registers jingle. Silver jubilees wilLbe celebrated 
once, again and cinema would be king. Nothing 
coutd-Oe more Utopian than this assumption. 

Let me give you some examples. Nobody in 
the film industry keeps inflation in mind while 
tabulating figures. The rise in pioduction costs 
have far exceeded the rise in box-office returns. 

A film cannot be a hit like Mother India or 
Sholay. The arithmetic is simple and revealing. 
The law of diminishing returns has brought about 
a stage where it is just viable to make films. A 
steady rise in interest rates (often as high as four 
per cent per month) and lack of buyers is 
combining with theatre shortages to make the 
release of films a senseless enterprise. On the 
other hand, the success of soinfe films (Tezaab, 
Qayamat Se Qayamat Tak, Ram Lakhan ) is being 
cited as evidence that "good”films do run. 

Why is it that more and more films are being 
launched? The lure of the neon lights attracts 
fresh faces. Golddiggers and carpetbaggers 
come into the trade with regular alacrity. It is 
another story that many of the films will never 
see the light of the projector. Never mind the 
crores of rupees which lie wasted in the cans. 
The show goes on. 

The whole business is lop-sided. Satyajit Ray, 
after 26 films and 30 years in films, lives in a 
rented appartntent, while the Mukul Anands and 
Shibu Mitras own flats worth millions. A Govinda 
rides a Toyota while Bharat Bhushan the local 
train. NFDC finances good films which no one 
watches, and those that are seen are hard to 
believe. People are turning away from films. 
Maybe a new system will emerge where there 
will be some method in madness, where you will 
not have ill-maintained cinemas showing ill-made 
films. Maybe the romance and innocence will 
return to cinema along with music and melody. 
And fun. 

Yes, all this may happen. But the flow of cash 
and credit will be very different. You can’t 
survive a business which is not a business at all. 
Showbiz is an illusion. As Fellini says, “We are 
phantoms of the darkness and we shall return to 
darkness.” It’s going to be a long and lonely 
journey into the night. D 
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Many films 
never see the 
light of the 
projector. 
Never mind 
that crores of 
rupees lie 
wasted in 
cans. The 
business of 
film-making 
still goes on 
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An exceptional couple 

Despite Kamala Nehru’s lack of sophistication, the urbane Jawaharlal was 

deeply in love with her 



W hen Indira Gandhi was asked 
what made her grandfather 
choose Kamala, who was from 
a traditional family, and whether it was 
because there were no anglicised girls 
among Kashmiris at that time, she 
replied: "No, no, Mrs lima Nehni was, 
for instance. She married my father's 
cousin.I don't think he was at all bothered 
about that sort of tiling. He was looking 
for something different. He did not look 
for a traditional or an anglicised girl, lie 
looked for a girl whose looks lie liked, 
who had character and so on . " Another 
factor which weighed with Motilal was 
young Kamala's robust health. Krishna 
Hutheesing recalls: "What made lather j 
like her, apart from her sweetness and 
beauty was that she looked’ veiy heal- | 
thy. My mother had been a semi-invalid | 
most of her life and. though father 
treated her and taught us to treat her as 
a very precious delv ate piece of china, 
he wanted a strong wife for his son " By j 
a tragic irony of fate, Kamala was soon I 
to fall victim to tuberculosis- at that I 
time a terminal disease. 

Motilal Nehru applied the time be¬ 
tween the engagement and the marriage 
to arrange some training for Kamala in 
English and m modem social deport¬ 
ment. Some months before the marriage 
Kamala came to Allahabad and stayed 
with an aunt and her husband. She 
attended a few functions at Anand Bha- 
wan, occasionally went out for a 
chaperoned drive with Jawaharlal in the 
family car, and received some training 
from the English governess of Jawahar- 
lal’s sisters. The marriage was eventual¬ 
ly celebrated on a grand scale in Delhi on 
8 February, 1916. 

Four years before this. Jawaharlal had 
said in a letter to his mother from 
London (14 March, 1912): “You are 
unnecessarily annoyed with me about 
this matter of my marriage. My only 
fault is that I do not wish to marry a total 
stranger. Would you like me to marry a 
girl who I may not like for the rest of my 
life, or who may'*not like me? Rather 
than marry in that way, it would be 
better for me not to marry' at all... In my 
opinion, unless there is a degree of 
mutual understanding, marriage should 
not take place." 
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Jawaharlal was unable to live up to 
what he believed to be the proper basis 
for marriage. His acquiescence in paren¬ 
tal wishes is in contrast to the deter- 
l mined action—all the more remarkable 
j on the part of a girl and one bom ten 
I years before him—of Sarojini Chatto- 
padhyaya who was to achieve fame as a 
poet and a patriot. She belonged to a 
distinguished Bengali Brahmin family 
settled in Hyderabad and was, like 
Jawaharlal, educated abroad. On return 
to India she decided to marry Dr Govin- 
darajulu Naidu, a non-Brahmin South 
Indian, whom she already knew and 
liked. Her father, Aghorenath Chatto- 
* padhyaya, was a distinguished scientist 
but was socially conservative and stalled 
for four years the marriage desired by 
Sarojini. She eventually had her way in 
1898. It is a different matter that the 
I marriage did not prove conspicuously 
successful. 

Mutual understanding, which Jawa¬ 
harlal had spoken of in 1912 as a 
j pre-condition for marriage, developed 
j eventually between him and Kamala, as 
I it has in the case of numerous parentally 
arranged marriages. But this happened 
| only in 1931, full 15 years after their 
| marriage. And tuberculosis having set 
I in, only five years now remained of 
Kamala's lease on life. How one wishes 
that the rapport had come about earlier! 

| It might have strengthened Kamala’s will 
| to live, and the brighter period of their 
married life might have been longer, 
i When Kamala came to Anand Bha- 
| wan, she entered a typical joint family 
i situation. The master of the household 
! was not her husband but his father, and 
the mistress not herself but her mother- 
J in-law. Even after Vijaya Lakshmi mar¬ 
ried in 1912 she stayed on with her 
I husband at Anand Bhawan itself or 
elsewhere in Allahabad and continued to 
1 exercise her authority. Jawaharlal was to 
l write on 13 February, 1934, soon after 
l' the marriage of his second sister Krish¬ 
na: “I was glad to learn that Raja and you 
intend shifting to a separate flat. I think 
; it is always better for small families and 
individuals to live separately as far as 
| possible. Large family groupings do not 
fit in with present day conditions.” 

■ 

M otilal Nehru as head of the joint 
family was affectionate and con¬ 
siderate towards Kamala who was ill at 
ease in the unfamiliar, anglicised en¬ 
vironment of Anand Bhawan of 1916. 
j This was different from the usual role of 
^ the father-in-law as a remote and stern 
I patriarch. But his well-intentioned 
I efforts to improve Kamala’s education 
| < aused strain and nervousness on her 
^ part. During a holiday visit with the 
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Jawaharlal’s sisters 
were conceited about 
their English 
education and 
westernised culture , 
and looked down on 
Kamala for her lack of 
sophistication 


whole family to Kashmir, a tew weeks 
after the marriage, Motilal Nehru, who 
was an amateur homoeopath, tried to 
treat Kamala for her headaches. He 
wrote to Jawaharlal, who had returned 
to Allahabad: “As a necessary part of the 
treatment I have cancelled the order 
about writing short descriptive essays or 
letters. I am almost certain that her 
headache was chiefly, if not entirely, due 
to the constant nagging to which 1 
subjected her by insisting on her writing 
something. Instead of writing she got 
the headache—the result of pure ner¬ 
vousness at her inability.” 

Kamala gave birth to a baby girl on 19 
November, 1917. The child was named 
Indira, after Motilal’s mother Indrani, 
with Friyadarshim (‘dear to the sight’) 
added as desired by Kamala and Jawa¬ 
harlal. Hut the happy event was followed 
by a decline in Kamala's health. She 
began to tire easily, and tuberculosis 
was suspected towards the dose of 
1919. Her life was made no easier by the 
fact that Vijaya Lakshmi seemed to 
disdain Kamala as a null-operator’s 
daughter. Later, when Indira chose to 
marry Feroze Gandhi, Vijaya Lakshmi 
was to express similar scorn for the 
young man from a ‘shopkeeper's family'. 
Her snobbery was provoked by the fact 
that the Allahabad branch of the Bom¬ 
bay-based family bf the Gandhis ran a 
general store. 

Decades later, when there was a 
contest in January 1966. following the 
death of Lai Bahadur Shastri, between 
Indira Gandhi and Morarji Desai for 
leadership of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party- which meant prime minis¬ 
tership—Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit issued a 
press statement in which she expressed 
doubt whether her niece's delicate 
health could stand the strains of that 
office. I remember reacting to this with a 
caustic newspaper article on Vijaya Lak- 
shmi’s attitude. Indira won, and Vijaya 


Lakshmi was duly present at the swear 
ing-in ceremony. But Indira maintained 
her reserve and never warmed up to her 
aunt. Their relations remained formal 
and cool. 

Jawaharlal’s sisters were conceited 
about their English education and wes¬ 
ternised culture, and looked down on 
Kamala for her lack of sophistication. If 
Kamala suggested a menu to the butler, 
it was liable to be cancelled on the 
ground that the newcomer did not know 
their brother’s tastes. If tickets were to 
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be obtained for an English movie, Kama- 
la would be left out since it was assumed 
that bhabhi (brother’s wife) could not 
follow the language. 

Jawaharlal's participation in the na¬ 
tion's politics began in the very year of 
his marriage. The formation of the 
Home Rule League in 1916 was followed 
by martial law in the Punjab and the 
non-cooperation movement launched by 
Gandhiji. Kamala was strongly attracted 
by the Mahatma’s precept and personal 
example of simple living and dedicated 
public work. She was a source of 
enouragement to Jawaharlal in abando¬ 
ning the affluent lifestyle to which he 
had been accustomed, and taking to the 
hard path of Gandhian satyagraha. This 
was not liked by her mother-in-law and 
some other relatives. Indira Gandhi 
recalls in the interview of November 
1972, referred to earlier, that her 
mother was “a very intense person, and 
whenever she took up anything she felt 
very strongly about it. Firstly, when my 
father came into the political field, there 
was a certain amount of opposition from 
the family. They did not want him to go 
to that extent, to submerge himself, and 
I think that was the time when my 
mother’s influence counted and she sup¬ 
ported him fully...” Swarup Rani (Kama- 
ia’s mother-in-law) “felt that my mother 
need not have encouraged my father in 
some of his ideas...Even when people 
were against what my father was doing 
and saying, they did not blame it on him, 
but it was taken out on her in a way...In 
our household a lot of people carried 
tales. She was unhappy... 1 loved her 
deeply and when 1 thought that she was 



being wronged I fought for her and 
quarrelled with people...I saw her being 
hurt and I was determined not to be 
hurt." 

■ 

Feeling inadequate and unhappy about 
her lack of education, Kamala tried to 
improve her English and to learn Urdu, 
Sanskrit and French, both in India and 
while in Europe- during 1926-27 for 
medical treatment. She accompanied 
Jawaharlal on his first visit to the Soviet 
Union in 1927, on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik re¬ 
volution. The impact made on them by 
what they saw in the new Russia is 
described by Jawaharlal in the course of 
a letter from Moscow (10 November; 
1927) to his sister Vijaya Lakshmi: “To 
give an account of our impressions and 
experiences even within the 36 hours or 
so we have been here would take a long 
slice off a day and many sheets of 
notepaper... All one’s old values get 
upset and life wears a strange aspect 
here. Everybody is tovarish (com¬ 
rade)... One cannot move or turn in any 
direction without gazing at Lenin—a 
statue or picture or photo or painting. 
Every house and almost every shop 
window has it. He is the God of the 
Russians today and a mere mention of 
his name makes them light up. The 
shops, though often containing beautiful 
Russian-made goods, are poor in com¬ 
parison with shops elsewhere... Finery 
is not encouraged. The effect of a few 
hours of Moscow on Kamala was that 
she wanted to lake off the border from a 
simple sari she was wearing as she felt 
she was overdressed.” As one who had, 


a special interest in the status and role of 
women, Kamala was much impressed by 
the freer position of women in the Soviet 
Union and by the care lavished by the 
state on the health and education of 
children. She also reacted strongly 
against the racial snobbery and colour 
consciousness she noticed in England, in 
contrast to what she had observed in 
Switzerland and elsewhere in Europe. 

A s prominent Congress leaders were 
arrested in the course of the civil 
disobedience movenfent, others were 
appointed to take their place in the 
Congress Working Committee. Among, 
them were Kamala Nehru and Hansa 
Mehta, wife of Dr Jivaraj Mehta of 
Bombay and co-worker with him in the 
freedom struggle. Dr Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, noted physician and Congress lead¬ 
er of Bengal, recalled in an interview to 
the Calcutta weekly Forward: "On the 
morning of 26 August, 1930, l wjs 
amongst the crowd which was waiting at 
the Delhi station to receive Mrs Kamala 
Nehru who was coming from Allahabad 
that morning to attend the meeting of 
the Working Committee. It was publicly 
known then that the Working Commit¬ 
tee had been banned by the Government 
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and it was freely reported that the 
members of the Working Committee 
would lie arrested when they met that 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

"In spite of her ill health, she still 
woie her customary smile when she met 
the crowd and was taken to her parents’ 
place before she went to the meeting. At 
about 11 o’clock the members ol the 
Working Committee met informally to 
discuss the various items and business. 
It was then suggested that the lady 
members of the Working Committee, 
Mrs Kamala Nehru and Mrs Hansa 
Mehta, should be asked not to offei 
themselves for arrest that afternoon. 
Both of them protested. Mrs Kamala 
Nehru said that it was not possible for 
her to avoid taking risk of arrest. She 
shared the responsibility of members of 
the Working Committee along with her 
colleagues. The other members had to 
agree to the position and she and Mrs 
Mehta were present at the formal meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee held the 
same afternoon at Dr Ansarfs house. 
When the Superintendent of Police came 
with, the warrant of arrest Mrs Nehru 
was disappointed as her name did not 
appear m that list." 



"There is no 
one else like Gandhiji 
in the world, but as 
regards women's 
rights he is no better 
than other men," 
said Kamala 


Kamala's wish was fulfilled after a few 
months. She w r as arrested on 1 January, 
19.11 for reading out at a public meeting 
a ’subversive’ speech by her husband for 
which he had been convicted. Jawaharlal 
iccalls in the autobiography “As she was 
arrested, a pressman who was present 
asked her lor a message, and, on the 
spur of the moment and almost uncon¬ 
sciously, she gave a little message that 
was characteristic of her: 'I am happy 
beyond measure and proud to follow in 
the footsteps of my husband. I hope the 
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people will keep the flag flying’. Probably 
she would not have said just that if she 
had thought over the matter, for she 
considers herself a champion of woman's 
right against the tyranny of man. But at 
that moment the Hindu wife in hoi came 
uppermost. " 

Jawaharlal felt proud of Kamala for her 
plucky participation in the freedom 
movement despite her ill health He 
writes to his daughter from the Central 
Prison at Naim on New Year’s Day 1931: 
’’As I lav in bed, very early in ihe 
morning, watching the stars, I thought 
of the great year that was past, with all 
its hope and anguish and joy, and all the 
great and gallant deeds performed And 
I thought of Bapuji, who has made out 
old country young and vigorous again by 
his magic touch, sitting in Ins prison cell 
in Yeravada. And 1 thought of Dadu and 
many others. And especially I thought of 
Munnnie and you. Latei in the morning 
came the news that Mummie had been 
arrested and taken to gaol. It was a 
pleasant New Year's gift for me It had 
long been expected and I have no doubt | 
that Mummie is thoroughly happy and ! 
contented." 

Kamala wrote to Jawaharlal from 1 
Lucknow Centtal Jail: "Life here is j 
strange. One runs into different types of j 
people and gets an opportunity as no | 
where else to study their tempera- j 
ments. 1 

"When I was arrested 1 wa« worried I 
about Induji. I wondeied what she would I 
do. But I now feel somewhat reassured 
about her being able to look aftei 
herself. She gave me her word that she 
would remain cheerful and take care of 
herself.” 

Though Kamala had been sentenced 
to two months' imprisonment, she was 
released after 26 days because Motilal 
Nehru lay on his death bed. Jawaharlal 
was released for the same reason on 26 j 
January, 1931. It was to this circunist- ' 
ante that Jawaharlal refers in The Dis¬ 
covery' of India. "We met again under 
the shadow of my father’s last illness and 
his death. We met on a new footing of 
comradeship and understanding." 

The visit to Ceylon (now known as Sn 
Lanka) was a landmark in Jawahatlal’s 
relationship with Kamala He writes in 
The Discovery of India: “When we went j 
with our daughter to Ceylon for out first j 
brief holiday, and our last, we seemed to I 
have discovered each other anew. All | 
the past years that we had passed 
together had been but a preparation for 
this new and more intimate relationship. 
We came back all too soon and work 
claimed me and, later, prison. Theie 
was to be no more holidaying, no 
working together, not even being 
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together, except for a brief while be¬ 
tween two long prison terms of two 
years each which followed each other. 
Before the second of these was over, 
Kamaln lay dying.” 

■ 

K atnala had the spirit to criticise even 
'Mahatma Gandhi on the issue of 
women’s status. "There is no one else 
like Gandhiji in the world”, she said in 
the course of a letter (9 October. 1932) 
to her husband, “but as regards 
women's rights he is no better than 
other men.” Katnala perhaps had m mind 
the incident, in South Africa, of Gandhiji 
Coercing his wife Kasturba to do 
scavenging work; his acquiescence in 
the adoption of the hrahmach.it yi (ab¬ 
stention from sex) ideal even by married 
women followers of his like Prabhavati, 
wife of Jayaprakash Naravan; and his 
endorsement of the Sita-Savitn ideal 
jvith its connotations of husband 
worship. 

On the advice of the medical superin¬ 
tendent of the Bhowah sanatorium in 
March 1935, it was decided that Kamala 
should be sent to Kurope for treatment. 
She and Indira, accompanied by Dr 
Madan Atal, a cousin of Kamala's, sailed 
from Bombay in May 1935. This was 
after Jal Naoroji—grandson of Dadabhai 
' Naoroji, eminent among early Indian 
nationalists—managed to secure a suit¬ 
able berth for Kamala despite the rush 
because of the silver jubilee celebrations 
of King George V. When Kamala ex¬ 
pressed her qualms about undue influ¬ 
ence being used, he wrote to her: “1 do 
not know about the rights and wrongs of 
using capitalistic influence to secure 
better cabins for the wives of super- 
kisans, but at any rate you are not fit 
enough to be subjected to the outcome 
of theork s of this character at present. ” 
Jal could address her freely thus with 
affectionate sarcasm, because his two 
sisters (Goshiben Captain and Nargis 
Captain) were among Kamala's best 
friends. Mahatma Gandhi, who used to 
correspond regularly with Kamala and 
was much concerned about her health, 
wrote once to Jawaharlal: "Kamala 
needs freedom from excitinent and wor¬ 
ry. 1 am inclined to think that she is least 
uphappy in Bombay with the Naoroji 
sisters. I therefore feel that you should 
bring her when you come here and then 
leave her here.” 

After Kamala’s departure for Kurope 
Jawaharlal writes (in Hindi) to 'Kam- 
man’—pet name of Kamala—from 
Almora Jail on 9. June, 1935: "Dear 
Kamman—The wire about your arrival 
in Vienna reached me the day before 
yesterday. I was somewhat amazed at 
your having got there in so short a time. 


I imagined your arrival would take 
another day or two. Maybe ships move 
faster these clays. I took leave of you in 
Bhowah three weeks ago. In the three 
weeks you have gone far and J. like a 
tree, remain static on the ground. 

“Telegrams from yout journey were 
all too brief. They gave me little news. 
Maybe in a few days letters posted by 
you and Indu in Aden may come and 1 
may know more I have been hoping that 
you might be moving about a little on 
hoard the ship. After consultation with 
doctors in Vienna I expect a detailed 
telegiam so that I know what they 
advise. 1 wish they do not immediately 
recommend an operation but a -pell of 
lest in Switzerland." 

On Kamala's condition taking a critical 
turn, Jawaharlal was released on 4 
September, 1935 from his seventh de¬ 
tention, to enable linn to be with her in 
Kurope. 

When he was with Kamala at a 


sanatorium near Lausanne in Switzer¬ 
land, he was re-elected president of the 
Congress which was to meet in April 
1936. In February, Jawaharlal discussed 
his dilemma with Kamala: to leave her 
and go to India, or to resign from 
Congress presidentship. “She would not 
have me resign." Jawaharlal planned to 
leave on 28 February but the doctor 
advised him, a few days before that 
date, to postpone Ins departure. Kamala 
died in the early hours of 28 February, 
1936, and was cremated at Lausanne: 
“A small urn contained the mortal re¬ 
mains of one who had been vital, so 
bright and so full of life.” 

The autobiography, published soon 
after, was dedicated in six telling words 
'To Kamala, who is no more'. Sarvepalli 
(iopal quotes in the Biography an equally 
pregnant single-line entry -‘Kamala five 
years'—in Jawaharlal's pocket diary on 
28 February, 1941, when he was in 
Gorakhpur prison. Gopaladds: "He kept 
m his bedroom or his jail cell, along with 
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her photograph, a small portion of her 
ashes, and requested that they be ming¬ 
led with his own after his death.” 

Thus remain mingled together in 
death an exceptional couple. “Among 
the many pictures that were displayed in 
the bazaars in India," Jawaharlal wrote m 
The Discovery of India, “there was one 
containing two separate pictures, of 
Kamala and me, side by side, with the 
inscription at the top, adarsha jori, the 
model or ideal couple, as so many people 
imagined us to be. But the ideal .is 
terribly difficult to grasp or to hold." 
Perfect harmony between any two indi¬ 
viduals is not a stable condition m real 
life. But Jawaharlal and Kamala did often 
expelience such hatmony during the last 
\ears of her life -recompense in some 
measure for the long years of her 
unhappiness and ill health. 

■ 

J awaharlal candidly and self-critically 
reviewed his married life in the 
course of a letter to Gandhiji from 



Nehru: **I was the 
worst possible 
husband for any 
woman owing to my 
Intense public 
activities . Yet there 
was a certain magic in 
our relationship . 
Kamala was a mystery 
tomeandlwasa 
mystery to her” 


Nahru with Kamala Juat attar thalr wadding: magic In tha ralationahlp 
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Gorakhpur Prison on 24 July, 1941, five 
years and more after Kamala's death: "I 
have been taught self-restraint about my 
personal feelings and emotions and the 
habit of confessing to people or taking 
them into one’s confidence is totally alien, 
to me. 1 live a lonely personal lifeaffd the 
only person who could occasionally peep 
into it was Kamala. Few people even 
know or realise how 1 felt about Kamala. 
It seems rather silly to say so and the 
expression is a t rite one, but throughout 
our married life I was very much in love 
with her. Why this was so', I do not 
know-; such feelings are spontaneous and 
often utterly unreasonable. It was not 
just because she was my wife or because 
she had certain good qualities. Neither 
of these facts lead to a man’s love for a 
woman. Affection there may be, a feel¬ 
ing of contentment with each other and 
all that through close associations and 
mutual interests. But love as I conceived 
it and as it came to me was something 
different, something electric, something 
often painful. It w'as not the conception 
of duty owed or an obligation to be 
discharged. I would hate to have some¬ 
one feel that it was his or her duty to 
love me. I want no such puiriiase... 

“My conception of marriage and sex 
may strike you as odd; they certainly 
differ from yours. In my own married lite 
there was this unusual fact (I think it is 
definitely unusual in sedate and long- 
married people) that while I might be 
irritated with Kamala or quarrel with 
her, her touch would always thrill me. I 
was the worst possible husband for any 
woman owing to my intense public 
activities, preoccupations, absences and 
jail. Yet always there was a certain 
magic in our relationship. She was a 
mystery to me and I was a mystery to 
her and something of the initial novelty 
and surprise never wore off, and though 
we grew older in years, we remained 
very young in our outlook. It is rather 
odd that I should make this confession to 
anyone, and more especially to you, 
whose ideas of the relationship between 
man and woman seem very extraordin¬ 
ary to me. I am a pagan at heart, not a 
moralist like you, and I love the rich 
pagan culture and outlook on life of our 
ancients, their joy in beauty of all kinds, 
in richness of life and a wide understand¬ 
ing of human nature with all its virtues 
and frailties." 

Though essentially reticent, as he 
himself says at the start of the letter, we 
find here the need felt by Jawaharlal for 
sharing his inmost thoughts regarding 
Kamala with one who, he knew, would 
understand. 
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Exit Vijay. Forever? 

By opting out of the Davis Cup team , Amritraj jeopardises his chances of 

playing for India ever again 


V ijay Amritraj may have 
already ended his Davis 
Cup career. By opting out 
of India’s Asian Zone final 
against the winners of the 
Japan-South Korea tie, he has given the 
All India Tennis Association the 
appropriate lever to ease him out of 
reckoning. Of course, everything de¬ 
pends on the young Indians’ perform¬ 
ance at Bharuch, Gujarat, between Sand 
7 May next. But should Ramesh Krish- 
nan and Zeeshan Ali prove better than 
their opponents (Ramesh is almost cer¬ 
tain to), the need for Vijay Amritraj may 
not arise again. This may hold true even 
if Vijay makes himself available for the 
! next round, if India wins the Asian Zone 
tie. 

The Vijay Amritraj affair seems to be 
getting cunouser and curiouser by the 
day. liver since there was a shake-up in 
the administration ot the Indian Tennis 
Federation, Vijay and current honorary 
general secretary R.K. Khanna have 
been engaged in a running battle which 
has taken different forms. 

When the Davis Cup squad was to be 
selected, Vijay felt his brother Anand 
should be included. His contention was 
that the Vijay-Anand duo formed the 
best doubles combination India ever 
had. The i'l'F countered tlus by insisting 
that they should play the Indian circuit so 
that their current form could be judged. 
In fact, according to the 1TF, there was 
no way of knowing how fit or good 
Anand was, since he hadn’t even been 
playing competitive tennis anywhere. It 
may be recalled that the brothers had 
last played together at the Seoul Olym¬ 
pics, held in September last year. 

Then, the issue of the reportedly 
huge dues to the Amritraj brothers was 
raised by Vijay. According to him, AITA 
owed Vijay a total of Rs 6,90,523 and 
Anand Rs 6,80,033. There was no basis 
for arriving at these figures, according to 
AITA officials, since there were no hard 
and fast rules with regard to payments 
for Davis Cup appearances. 

More important, the present AITA 
officials felt that this kind of money could 
not be given since the decision to pay 
these amounts—if taken at all by the 
then secretary of the AITA, P.L. Red¬ 
dy—had not received the sanction of the 


executive committee. 

In the event, the AITA executive, at 
its meeting last February, decided to 
pay the players in the region of Rs 2 
lakhs each. Accordingly, letters were 
sent to the brothers informing them of 
the decision taken. But, to date, no 
reply has been received by AITA. 
Naturally, the payments have not been 
made. 

On the subject of payments, there is 
also the persisting anomaly in the 
accounts presented by the previous 
committee, which had earlier been re¬ 
jected by the sitting executive commit¬ 
tee. But these accounts—which include 
expenses unsupported by vouchers— 
will now have to be settled one way or 
another. The annual general meeting of 
the AITA will be held on 3 May next. It 
is expected that a final decision on the 
matter will be taken there. 

When the executive committee meets 
there after the general body meeting, it 
will have either of two courses to follow. 
The committee could either decide to 
pass the accounts as they stand and 
agree to bear the huge deficit—of Rs 
4,16,000—or decide to put the onus of 
repayment on the previous committee.. 
As things stand, it is highly unlikely that 
the present committee would take on 
the liability that several of its members 
feel should not have occurred in the first 
place. 

'The point is, ail of these problems 
cropped up during the tenure of P.L. 
Reddy, who was known to be close to 


When the Davis Cup 
squad was to be 
selected, Vijay felt his 
brother Anand should 
be included. His 
contention was that 
the Vijay-Anand duo 
formed the best 
doubles combination 
the country ever had 


the Amritraj family. And Reddy has not 
taken things lying down. He is planning 
court action against both secretary R,K. 
Khanna and president K. Natwar Singh, 
Union minister of stat$ for external 
affairs, alleging defamation by both. 

Whatever the outcome of that case, 
or the AITA meeting where previous , 
accounts would again be scrutinised to 
arrive at a decision, the fact remains that 
Vijay Amritraj has decided to play safe. 
Vijay has solid grounds for opting out of 
the Davis Cup team. According to his 
father, Vijay has phoned him to say that 



Th* Amritraj brother* (facing camera): a 
formidable pair 


he was still plagued by a nagging shoul¬ 
der sprain and the “planter’s wart" on 
his foot. 

But, at the same time, Vijay has 
entered his name in tournaments to be 
held in Seoul, Tokyo and Singapore in 
April-May. This, insiders feel, only 
strengthens the feeling among AITA 
officials that Vijay is not all that unfit. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that Vijay knows a country could name a 
five-man squad. Thfis, there was no bar 
to Vijay’s name being included in the 
squad. He would then have until at least 
the first day of May to decide whether 
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his physical condition pentitted him to 
I {Jay. or not. Instead, Vijay had notified 
' ‘ the AITA as early as 30 March that he 
would not be available. 

Even more curious is the fact that 
Vijay has not made known his decision to 
the AITA. Till 31 March, AITA secret¬ 
ary R.K. Khanna had not received any 
intimation from Vijay in this regard. 
Instead of telling the people concerned 
Vijay has asked his father to notify his 
decision to the press. 

AITA officials have acted swiftly. 
They immediately appointed former 
Davis Cupper Naresh Kumar non¬ 
playing captain. They have also inducted 
Mark Ferreira as the fourth player of the 
squad. If Vijay had kept his options 
open, Mark could have been sidelined 24 
hours before the Davis Cup tie sche¬ 
duled from 3 May. 

T hese events remind one of the time 
India lost to South Korea, when 
both Vijay and Anand opted out of the 
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team and a scratch combination had to 
be put up. There was also the time when 
India was playing the Philippines and the 
tie was deferred for a few days owing to 
rain. Vijay and Anand had gone to the 
venue only to disappear the day after the 
postponement was announced. A dis¬ 
traught captain and player Ramanathan 
Krishnan phoned the then AILTA 
secretary and requested replacements. 
CWradeep Mukhetjee, selector and for ¬ 
mer India player Jaideep’s younger 
brother, was sent over to assist the 
team. 

This year's Davis Cup also marks the 
first instance of a father and son tie-up. 
Zeeshan Ali was named in the squad 
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earlier. His father, former Davis Cupper 
Akhtar Ali, w|s re-inducted as India’s 
coach in the campaign. Akhtar was the 
national coach before, but was sidelined 
when Vijay Amritraj insisted on getting 
his personal coach Gene Malin of the 
United States appointed as the official 
coach for the Indian Davis Cup team. 
Akhtar’s appointment marks a return to 
normal procedure. 

Akhtar Ali is gearing up for the 
challenge ahead. “No matter which team 
wins—Japan or South Korea—I am quite 
confident that we will be more than a 
match for them. Our boys, are in fine 
fettle, the ground in Bharuch certainly to 
our advantage and, above all, with team 
spirit very high, I see no reason why we 
should not do well,” Says Akhtar, who 
had been coaching the Indian Davis Cup 
team from 1966 to 1986. “One good 
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news is that Zeeshan and Ramesh Krish¬ 
nan are both together in Florida at the 
moment—and playing together. For 
much of the next few Weeks they will 
also be travelling together, because 
Ramesh will be playing the Asian cir¬ 
cuit—Seoul, Tokyo and, perhaps Singa¬ 
pore. So, I’m sure these two bovs will 
develop a good rapport,” the re-instated 
national coach said. 

“The fact is, every member of a Davis 
Cup team looks up to the best player and 
draws strength and inspiration from him. 
When Jaideep, Premjit Lai and I were in 
the Davis Cup squad, all of us looked up 
to Ramanathan Krishnan. Today, 
youngsters like Zeeshan, Vasudevan and 
Mark Ferreira will be looking up to 
Ramesh. 

“My eyes are set on just the first 
three matches of this tie. If we win them 
we can cruise along to the next encoun¬ 
ter. And, with the heat off, we could try 
out other players in the squad," Akhtar 


One hope* that Hie 
reason for Vijay 
AmrftraJ's withdrawal 
Is genuine. InfHa stUt 
needs this 
lion-hearted player. 
Time and agafoy Vijay 
has led India to victory 


concluded. 

But the point is, what will become of 
Vijay Amritraj? He will be making a 
mistake if he decides to play the eastern 
circuit just days before the Davis Cup tie 
he refused to play. And if he decides to 
make himself available again for the 
Davis Cup, should India win their Bhar¬ 
uch match, the selectors will face a fresh 
problem. Secretary R.K. Khanna, 
however, says: “If he is available, we 
will certainly consider his case. After all, 
if the selectors feel he is needed, he 
must be included in the squad. He has 
opted out on health grounds.” 

Some former India players feel that 
Vijay’s absence will help Indian tennis. 
“After all, he can’t continue forever. 
Vijay will have to retire one day. We 
have a crop of youngsters and a by-now 
mature Ramesh Krishnan to lead the 
team on the field. At the present junc¬ 
ture, the opposition isn’t particularly 
stiff. What better time to start recon¬ 
structing than now," they ask. 
AH|ttS«i/Cafciftta 







Prisoners of war 


The experiences of an Indian army officer during the Sino-Indian war 


O n 18 November, 1962 the Indian 
Army was in full retreat—as a 
matter of fact, it was fleeing from 
the waves of Chinese troops that were 
rushing in through the high mountainous 
passes of the North East Frontier Agen¬ 
cy (now Arunachal Pradesh). The Indian 
brigade withdrawing from the vicinity of 
the Sela Pass could not get far. Outman- 
ouevred by a Chinese contingent, the 
brigade was pinned down and cut to 
pieces. Many were killed, a few man¬ 
aged to escape and some were captured. 
Among those who became prisoners of 
war was a young major of the engineer¬ 
ing corps, Krishan Nandalal Bakshi. 

His injury, captivity and subsequent 
release make a horror story that Bakshi 
has never got over. It’s been 27 years 
since all that happened and yet the 
bitterness of his recollections still 
permeates the pages of his book, / Was 
A Prisoner of War in China. And much of 
the bitterness is understandable. For, 
Bakshi not only had to suffer physical 
agony and the humiliation of being a 
prisoner of war, but also the hostility of 
his own countrymen who did not want to 
be reminded of the war with China. 

More than his physical injuries, Bak- 
shi’s enduring pain is about the degrad¬ 
ing homecoming they were accorded on 
their return to New Delhi. When he got 
out of the military aircraft that had 
brought them back in the dead of night, 
Bakshi recalls that "the darkness en¬ 
veloping the countryside descended 
right into my heart...we were not re¬ 
turning as heroes but as a defeated lot, 
and were being sneaked into the nation's 
capital under the dark cover of a moon¬ 
less night, more like a band of criminals 
than as sons of the soil who had shed 
blood in the service of the motherland. ” 
Subsequent events were no less 
humiliating and eventually Bakshi res¬ 
igned from the army and emigrated to 
the United States. He might be comfort¬ 
ably settled in New York, but as he 
admits: "I, however, miss my mother 
country and long to get back to it.” In 
recent years, he has suffered two hearf 
attacks, an open-heart surgery and two 
attacks of facial paralysis. “Through 
these pointers, nature seemed to re¬ 
mind me to hurry up,” writes Bakshi, 
and the one thing he wanted to complete 
was a brief memoir of those tragic days, 
beginning from the night he tried to get 


his company back to safety from Sela 
Pass in the November of 1962. 

While trying to get in touch with his 
brigade headquarters, Bakshi was shot 
in the hip. Even then he tried to make it 
with a few men but was stopped by 
Chinese troops who mowed him and the 
others down when they tried to surren¬ 
der. Bakshi’s right wrist was shattered 
and his other arm Incapacitated by two 
bullets. He nevertheless managed to 
crawl until he was found by Chinese 
rearguard troops. Then followed weeks 
of agony and deprivation as a prisoner of 
war. 

Bakshi recounts the crude attempts 
by the Chinese to brainwash him: how 
they were shown a badly made movie 
and how subsequently a Chinese agent 
tned to convince him that the war was 
the result of the machinations by a third 
power. But he continued to believe that 
the war was "the result of twisted 
thinking of the Chinese political mind, 
which led the Chinese nation to believe 
that it was entitled to a huge chunk of 
Indian territory.” Bakshi is, however, 
fair to his captors and admits that they 
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were not barbaric and tried to provide 
whatever little they could in the harsh 
camp conditions. 

Their return to the Indian side was a 
little anti-climactic. Red Cross officials 
arrived at the camp, officers from both 
sides signed the formal papers and 
waiting jeeps drove them to the nearest 
Indian outpost of Bomdi La, where 
"Flags, buntings and similar other de¬ 
corations of rejoicing were flutterring _ 
everywhere in the light morning breeze. ' 
A huge amount of Indian food was laid 
out for us...A number of us, including 
me, actually bent down and kissed the 
earth in token of the feelings of extreme 
gratitude welling within our hearts on 
that day.” 

But from there on began a second , 
nightmare. For a few days they were * 
kept at a hospital in Tezpur. Not a single 
official met them or asked them about 
their harrowing experience. Then, one 
night at about 12.30 am, they were 
suddenly bundled out of bed and told to 
get ready. "It seemed that, since we 
were undergoing experiences of a type 
identical to those we had undergone at ; 
the POW camp in Dirang Dzong, in the 
intervening period we had not won back 
our freedom but had merely exchanged 
Chinese jailors for a set of Indian ones, ” 
writes Bakshi. And nothing could be a 
worse indictment of Indian officialdom of 
those times. 

What seems to have prompted Bakshi 
to write this book after so many years is 
a lingering sense of injustice. "To blame 
us for the failure of a plan conceived at 
the highest level of both the civilian and 
the military authorities, was just a mat¬ 
ter of finding scapegoats,” Bakshi feels. 

And what bothers him most is the fact 
that the men who fought and were 
wounded had to suffer the worst treat¬ 
ment, including interrogations, so that 
the authorities could find out whether 
they had been brainwashed, while most 
of the men at the top responsible for the 
fiasco got away with impunity. That is 
something that an old soldier like Bakshi 
cannot forget. His book will serve as ia 
reminder to a nation that forgot to retain 
a sense of decency in its hour erf 
humiliation. 

Imirmil Banarlhi 

— j -■■■■» --— 

I Was A Prisoner Ot War In China, by tl. Col. K.N, 

Bakahi. VSM. Published by Lancer International. New , 

Delhi. 1989. Price Re 120 \ 




The party is 
over 

Nudists, hippies and all- 
night revellers in Goa have 
bad times ahead. Seven 
thousand and three hundred 
and fifty-one concerned Goan 
citizens have got together 
and prepared a hefty dossier 
on the damage which is being 
inflicted on the state by these 
good-times people. The 
citizens, who call themselves 
Citizens Concerned About 
Tourism (CCAT), mean 
business and plan to plead 
their case before the Prime 
Minister. They have Eduar¬ 



do Faleiro, the Union minis¬ 
ter of state for finance, as 
their prime advocate. Faleiro 
has promised to deliver the 
dossier which reportedly has 
photographic evidence of the 
fun and frolic engaged in by 
the revellers to the Prime 
Minister himself to impress 
upon him the urgency of the 
situation. The concerned 
citizens are demanding a law 
against nudity, a ban on all- 
night hippie parties and an 
immediate closure of the 
flea-markets. 


Cutting down on 
crime 

AAaharishi Mahesh Yogi of 
hop-skip-|nd-fly fame be¬ 
lieves he has the perfect 
recipe for reducing-the crime 
rate in the United States. He 
believes that transcendental 
meditation (TM) can reduce 
crimes and solve the problem 



MahMh Yogi: changing heart* 

of overcrowding in prisons. 
Yogi’s thesis is buttressed by 
a study prepared by a San 
Francisco professor. The 
five-year study of California 
prisoners shows that those 
who practised TM were 35 
per cent less likely to return 
to prison compared with 
other state parolees. Allan 
Abrams, the author of the 
study, claims to have inter¬ 
viewed 518 felon offenders. 
Half of them had teamed TM 
in state prisons between 
1975 and 1982. Five years 
after their release, only 96 
parolees in the TM group 
were reincarcerated, com¬ 
pared to 118 among the rest. 


Canine curry 

c 

■ or every three Calcut- 
tans, there is one stray dog, 
roaming the streets of Cal¬ 
cutta, gorging on garbage, 
making sneak attacksl on 
new-bom babies in city hos¬ 
pitals, spreading rabies and 
simply multiplying. Now the 
city fathers have finally taken 
action. Subodh Dey, mayor- 
in-council, health, is planning 
to export the city’s canines 
to South Korea and Malaysia 
where dogs are considered a 
delicacy. A plate of dog 
meat, claims Dey, sells for 
seven to 11 dollars! He had 
even considered telling the 
world over the BBC about 
Calcutta’s supplies of this 
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find that ,np. one speaks to^them. The punishment tor 
.violating the order lq« fjne of Rs i.oOi and 100 beatings 
with the shoe-?7w^l*SOTttft.(&GupfS, Burdwan) - 


particular variety of protein. 

But controversy dogs the 
corporation’s attempts to ex¬ 
port canine curry. Maneka 
Gandhi registered her pro¬ 
test to CM Jyoti Basu. Anim¬ 
al welfare organisations could 
not stomach the idea either. 
And finally Mayor Kamal 
Basu admitted that the city 
curs would fail quality control 
tests. Puppy dog soup is one 
thing. Roast Calcutta street 
dog is quite another. 

Many Calcuttans, used to 
living a dog's life, had hoped 
that the city curs would end 
in foreign cooking pots. Dis¬ 
appointed that the mayor has 
let them down, they have 
resorted to bitching about 
the corporation. 

Lots in a name 

J^4dopt a new name—and 1 
claim an entry into the Guin¬ 
ness Book of World Records. 
This is precisely what Dr 
Humananojasvamatashstar- 
galaxyuniversapienaryushy 
Narayandas Bharohmatma 
(or Dr Manojnaryandas 
Sony, if you please) did eight 
months ago when he reg¬ 
istered his new name in the 
Maharashtra State Gazette 
dated 19Janaury. The in¬ 
novative doctor is now claim¬ 
ing a place in the book of 
records with his 48-alphabet 
name. The longest name re- 





corded so far has 36 
alphabets. Sony said his 
name was pronounced as 
(take a deep breath) “Huma- 
nan-Ojasvam-atash-star- 
galaxy-universe-sapien-arya 
ryushy." Whew! 


SUNDAY 15 April 1909 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

Financially, you will do well 
Ihis week but do not be 
extiavagant. This is also a 
favourable period for those 
m service, a promotion is in the offing 
Businessmen are advised to avail of the 
opportunities that come their way, A 
favourable week for scientists Lovers can 
go ahead with marriage plans but take the 
advice of eiders on such matters. The 
domestic front will not remain peaceful. 
Good dates: 9, 12 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 






TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

A favourable week for most 
of you Social engage¬ 
ments will keep you busy 
but do not neglect your 
profession Businessmen may go ahead 
with fresh investments while those em¬ 
ployed in the government sector will earn 
the praise of their superiors A favourable 
week for architecls The domestic front will 
remain peaceful Lawyers and politicians 
will also find the phase favouiable 
Good dates: 10, 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Mixed fortunes are in store 
for you this week Your 
financial prospects look 
bleak, do not hesitate to 
borrow money to tide over any financial 
crisis you may face during this period 
Guard against deception. Businessmen 
should not invest in risky financial deals 
The domestic front will also bother you. 
However, you are advised not to lose your 
temper. 

Good dates: 11. 12 and 15 

Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This is not a favourable 
week for most of you. Pro¬ 
fessionals are advised to be 
circumspect in their deal¬ 
ings with their superiors. Avoid any quar¬ 
rels with your beloved and postpone mar¬ 
riage plans. Your wife may suddenly fall 
sick, adding to your financial woes. Do not 
rely too much on friends. However, 
businessmen will find this period favour¬ 
able and so will cricketers. 

Good dates: 9. 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 2. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 





LEO (21 July—20 August) 

Success In all your ven¬ 
tures is a certainty for most 
of you. If you are in love 
and planning to get mar¬ 
ried, this is the right time to do so. This 
week you will come across an influential 
person. But don’t get too friendly with him 
Professionals and businessmen will make 
steady headway Domestic problems will 
be solved this week. On the financial front, 
some of you will gain money. 

Good dates: 10. 13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and'9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) If you have 
plans to start a business, 
this is the ideal time to do 
so The domestic front will 
be peaceful Students will do well this 
week. They should utilise the opportunities 
that come their way. Businessmen and 
professionals will find the phase favour¬ 
able A |ourney towards the middle of the 
week will prove financially profitable Avoid 
meeting your beloved for the time being. 
Good dates: 9. 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Financially, this is 
not an encouraging week. 
Stay away from gambling 
and speculative ventures 
Do not be depressed if you cannot repay 
your debts, for things will brighten up soon 
On the professional front, you are advised 
to postpone plans of changing your career. 
Businessmen should check documents 
very carefully before signing them. The 
domestic front will add to your worries 
Good dates: 10, 14 and 15' 

Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) This is a favour¬ 
able week to execute mar¬ 
riage plans. Do not hesitate 
to take your friends into 
confidence At home you may not face any 
problems, which should be a big relief. On 
the professional front you will make steady 
progress but businessmen will find the 
going rough. Social engagements will keep 
you busy during the weekend but do not 
overstrain yourself. 

Good dates: 12. 14 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 




Star Partners: Virgo—Aquarius 




SAGITTARIUS (21 
bar—20 December) This is a 
favourable week for most of 
you Friends and relatives 
will be of immense help to 
you; do not hesitate to take their help. 
Those above the age of 50 should consult a 
doctor at the slightest hint of indisposition; 
negligence may lead to complications, A 
pleasure trip you were looking forward to is 
in the offing Businessmen and profession¬ 
als will make steady progress. 

Good dates: 9. 10 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

CAPRICORN (24 December— 
20 January) This is a week 
of mixed fortunes. The 
prospects are not very 
bright for those in love and 
intending to get married. The period is 
equally discouraging for businessmen, do 
not undertake risky financial deals Profes¬ 
sionals will face problems in their office 
But the home front will remain peaceful On 
the economic front you will be able to repay 
most of your debts 
Good dates: 12. 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) This is a favour¬ 
able week lor most of you 
If you are planning to start a 
business, this is the best 
time to do so. Those in business will get 
opportunities to diversify their trade The 
phase is equally encouraging for profes¬ 
sionals. Students, creative artists and 
sportsmen will also prosper Lovers can go 
ahead with marriage plans You will be 
cured of a chronic ailment 
Good dates: il, 12 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This is a favourable 
week for most of you 
However, there may be 
problems tor businessmen 
and professionals. Unwise investments 
may result in heavy financial losses This is 
not a good week for love and courtship, 
postpone marriage plans. Students will, 
however, find this period favourable; some 
of you will get opportunities to study 
abroad. 

Good dates: 10, 12 and 14 

Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 




The Virgo woman is very understanding, docile and compassionate—qualities that may make the Aquarius man shower all his love 
onJipr. But he may misunderstand her independence, and even accuse her of Infidelity. Marital strains may beginlo show later on. 
^ Such differences may affect their relations with their acquaintances. 
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■ mll.l). Deve Gowda 
hasn’t had great success at 

Oav* Gowda: no Congrass 
support 


R.M. Vaarappan: going it alone 

N o sooner had the two 
feuding factions of the 
AlADMK announced their 
‘unification’ when another 
version of MGR's party 
made an appearance. This 
one headed by former minis¬ 
ter and MGR confidant R.M. 
Veerappan, who found him¬ 
self at a loose end when 
Janakiamma wound up her 



V.P. Singh: taking ail decisions 

Kverytime he tries to expose 
a state government scandal, 
tie finds some Congress lead¬ 
er implicated in the mess. 

Ror example, the Janata 
found that a Legislative 
Council member of the Con- 
gress(I) was a beneficiary in 
one of the land scandals they 
were investigating. And it 
now appears that some of the 
128 housing co-operative 
societies which were being 
probed by G.V.K. Rao were 
tun by Congressmen. 

And naturally, the Con¬ 
gress was not too keen to 
either heap ridicule on or 
spew vitriol at the Janata Dal 
government, afraid, no 
doubt, that this may damage 
its own members. 


Mrinal Gore: discontented 

very unhappy with this deci¬ 
sion. as Gote is said to have 
no power base wortli speak¬ 
ing of after he quit the Shet 
kan Sanghntana. What's 
more, he may be a potential 
embarrassment, as lie has 
been associated in the past 
with the Bharat Mukti Mot- 
cha, made famous bv the 
tip posit ion In spec tot 
Clouseau, Ram Jethmalani. 

Mrinal Gore is also re 
portedly seething with dis¬ 
content because she is not 
being allowed to decide on 
the constitution of the party 
execute e committee flic- 
bosses in the capital insisl 
that she fly down to gel their 
approval lot everv single 
appointment, q 

























DELHI DIARY 



Minister for 
family welfare 


The quality of 
mercy 


N epotism seems to be the 
name of the game 
where Haryana. chief minis¬ 
ter Devi Lai is concerned. 
The Jat inessiah obviously 
believes that charity begins 
at home and that posts in the 
party and in government are 
best assigned-, to his sons, 
honourable men all. 

The Chaudhary’s eldest 
son, Om Prakash Chauthala, 
a Rajya Sabha member, finds 
himself the state Janata Dal 
chief, thanks to papa. 
Another Devi Lai junior has 
been appointed the chairman 
of a Haryana state govern¬ 
ment corporation. And in the 
recent ministry expansion in 
the state the CM inducted 
another son of his, Kanjeet 
Singh, into the Cabinet. 

On being questioned on 
this issue (geddit?), Devi Lai 
responded that since he had 
given his elder son the post 
of state Janata president, he 
had to make a compensatory 
gesture towards his youn¬ 
ger. Hence his appointment 
as Cabinet minister. 

All of which led wags to 
comment that one portfolio, 
the chief minister was 
eminently qualified to hold 
was that of family welfare! 


Betrayal? 


F onner smuggler and pre¬ 
sent president of the 
Dalit Muslim Minorities 
Suraksha Mahasangh Haji 
Mastaan has joined the ever- 
swelling ranks of those dis¬ 
illusioned with the Raja of 
Manda. He lamented in a 
recent press release: “We 
had helped him whole¬ 
heartedly (tan. man aur dhaiv 
se ), but he is conducting 
himself in a manner which 
shows that he jg not a friend 
of the minoritits." 

Mastaan, who canvassed 


D«vl Lai In hit family homa: blood la thlckar than water 


for V. P. Singh in the Allaha¬ 
bad election and reportedly 
helped with funds only to 
find himself dumped once the 
Raja did some soul searching 
to come up with the remains 
of a plebian morality, is now a 
very bitter man. Raja Saab, 
he says, has gone back on his 
assurance of taking up the 
Ha|l Maataan: dlallluafonad 


minorities cause, and has in¬ 
stead joined hands with reac¬ 
tionary forces. Or else, why 
didn't he comment on the 
Syed Modi murder, the Babri 
Masjid issue, or the death of 
several Muslims in Bombay 
protesting the Salman Rush¬ 
die book. 

Why indeed? 




A fter the splash caused 
by the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report, Rajinder 
Kumar Dhawan is one very 
worried man. A keen obser¬ 
ver of all the parliamentary 
debates on th« issue, Dha¬ 
wan is reportedly running 
scared as to what the future 
may hold for him. And say 
Opposition MPs, has taken 
to waylaying them in and out 
of Parliament, asking them to 
go slow on him. One such 
MP was accosted by him in 
the men's room of the House 
and told: "Mujh pe reliant 
karo. (Take pity on me).'' 


For the 

Opposition only 


T hose who thought that 
fireworks were done 
with once the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report was tabled in 
Parliament were proved 
wrong soon enough. Too 
soon, thought the treasury 
benches, harangued as they 
were by noisy Opposition 
MPs, protesting the non¬ 
availability of the report. 
Apparently, the document 
was in short supply and some 
of the Opposition members 
hadn’t been given their 
copies yet. 

One angry Rajya Sabha 
MP even asked the chairman 
whether he could expect a 
copy from the House, or 
whether he should get the 
unedited version from the 
offices of the Indian Express. 

And finally, when the par¬ 
liamentary copiers swung 
into action, Congress(l) MPs 
were the greatest losers, all 
their requests for a copy of 
the report being met by the 
standard, response: “Sorry, 
these are for Opposition 
MPs only. “si 
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STATUTORY WARNING 

CIGARETTE SMOKING IS 


Wills Filter set the filter trend in cigarettes 
long years ago. Today it’s still the finest. > _ 

In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter malyp it so. 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 
then stayed with it. 
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WILLS FILTER 1 -- 

Filter and tobacco perfectly mate 
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Bold, sporty and fashionable. T he statemen t of rich and refined Vimal suitings. The statement of Ravi S 



V I M A .L’SnSUMMERaSTATEMENI 



Much has happened in photography since 1839 Like fashion Since 1977, leading photographers like Pablo Bartholomew, Wilas Bhende. Suresh Cordo, Ritu f 
D. L Oberoi, Derail Sequeira, Suresh Sheth arid Shantanu Sheorey have shot beautiful images for Vimal. Which helped create the Vimal image. 
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death of Indira Gandhi, the 
country looked forward to an era 
of rejuvenated political leadership. 
In this extract from India: The 
Challenge of Change, Pranay 
Gupte describes the political 
transition. 
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A trusted loyalist 

R K. Dhawan's return to 
power has aroused 
mixed reactions in political 
circles < The finger of suspi¬ 
cion, 26 March —1 April). 
While many in the Prime 
Minister's Office (PMO) now 
feel insecure about their own 
position, some in the Opposi¬ 
tion camp like Arun Nehru 


A 


Dhawan with Mr* Gandhi: 
unfairly accuMd 

fear that Dhawan may ‘ex¬ 
pose’ their misdeeds. And it 
is the vested interests of 
these people which have led 
to the accusing finger being 
pointed at him. 

Dhawan has all along been 
one of the most trusted loyal¬ 
ists of the Gandhi family. He 
was unwavering in his loyalty 
even when Mrs Gandhi was 
otft of power. On the other 


hand, there are politicians 
like Arun Singh and Arun 
Nehru, who, till a few years 
ago, had asked Rajiv Gandhi 
not to publish the Thakkar 
Commission reports. The 
same politicians are now de¬ 
manding that the govern¬ 
ment make the report public. 
Having failed to topple Rajiv 
Gandhi, they are now bent 
on attacking his advisers. 
Here, too, they will never 
succeed. 

SuJH Ghoth, Cuttack IOrlaaa) 


Backing Zia 

B enazir Bhutto took the 
right decision in refusing 
to honour Moraiji Desai with 
the Nishan-e-Pakistan ( The 
lady is not for turning, 5—11 
March). While he was the 
Prime Minister, Moraiji De¬ 
sai did very little to improve 
India’s ties with Pakistan. He 
only extended a personal 
hand of friendship towards 
the late Gen. Zia-ul Haq. As 
Ms Bhutto has mentioned, 
Moraiji Desai did nothing for 
Pakistan, except backing to 
the hilt Zia’s dictatorship. He 
was more of a public rela¬ 
tions man than the Prime 
Minister of the world’s 
largest democracy. 

Prmehant Trtkannad, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Serve and be 
damned 

A propos the article (The 
politics of money, 12— 
18 March), several points 
need to be made. First, the 
Rs 28,000 ‘‘earned" by the 
AITA was earned for it by its 
players. The payment made 
to them is from the prize 
money earned by them and 
not from the coffers of the 
AITA. Isn’t it a matter of 
deep regret that Vijay Amrit- 
raj is yet to be paid for the 
matches he played in 1987? 
What is worse is that the 
AITA will consider a negoti¬ 
ated settlement in May 1989. 
The fact that Amritraj has 
played for the past two years 
without receiving any remun¬ 
eration from the AITA is 
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Vl|ay Amritraj; a raw dual 

ample proof of his desire to 
serve the country. A man 
who has forgone millions of 
dollars by refusing to play in 
South Africa, is now being 
subjected to humiliation at 
the fag end of his career by 
someone like R. K. Khanna 
who has done nothing to 
promote the game in his 
country. 

M. Gopalan, Madraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Now, BodolAnd 

O ne can’t help but be 
amused every fftne one 
reads that the feodb fribals of 
Assam are agitating Mr a 
state called Bodoland r ( Trib- 
als on the warpath, 28 
March--1 ApriljfBbdoland 
sounds even funnier than 
Gorkhaland and Uttarkhand. 

I wonder which community 
will next begin an agitation 
for a separate state. Only 
time will .tell. 

Samir Marx Mahalan, Naw 
Delhi 

■The Bodo agitation in 
Assam for a separate home¬ 
land is evidence of lapses in 
our Constitution. In a coun¬ 
try where, caste, tribe, 
minority groups, etc., have 
alwaysiormed the basis of 
discrimination, such a thing 
was bound to happen. While 
the British did this only to 
divide and rule, our Constitu¬ 
tion framers took it up with¬ 
out bothering to think about 
the repercussions it would 


have on future generations. 

The need of the hour is the 
refraining of the Constitution 
so that discrimination on the 
basis of caste or creed is * 
abolished. India should be 
divided into five parts— 
north, south, east, west and 
central. Chief ministers, who 
shall have the status ol depu¬ 
ty prime ministers, would be 
appointed by the PM. Only 
then can the problem of 
separate statehood be 
tackled. 

Panna LaH Mundhra, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 

..^i ‘V>. ^ f 'V'-Cvf 

Shame and 
scandal 

T he report on Pamella 
Bordes was interesting 
(Mistress of the game, 26 
March—1 April). However, 

Pamalia Bordaa: stooping low 
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I Pamella has brought shame 
on our country. For a coun¬ 
try like ours, where a woman 
is the epitome of virtue and 
purity, Pamella’s sex scan¬ 
dals have brought nothing 
| but ignominy. It is strange 
; how a woman could stoop so 
! much to achieve name and 
j fame. Surely, there are other 
ways to draw adulation and 
publicity! What makes mat¬ 
ters worse is the fact that 
Pamella does not seem to 
have any regret for her 
deeds. Instead, she seems to 
take perverse pleasure in 
.. seeking out the highest bid- 
w der for her sordid story. She 
has certainly brought down 
the image of the Indian girl in 
the eyes of the world. 

Rahul Chaudhary, Puna 
(Mahar asht r a) 


Chauvinistic 

P rafulla Mahanta’s out¬ 
burst—-“we have been 
betrayed”—over the Cen¬ 
tre’s decision to set up a 
central university in Cachar 
i district is not only deplorable 
7 but disturbing because of its 
serious implications 
C Betrayed by New Delhi, 

12—18 March). Does 
the chief minister consider 
Cachar to be outside Assam? 
Or else, how could he make 
an insensitive statement like 
"the Assamese oppose the 
Centre’s decision to set up a 
university in the Bengali- 
dominated Barak valley"? A 
CM should not make such 
chauvinistic statements. Be- 
i sides, since Independence, 
Barak valley has been 
shamelessly discriminated 
against by successive state 
governments. Already, there 
is a snowballing agitation by 
! the Bodos for a separate 
i state. CM Mahanta would do 
i well to avoid falling into the 
| trap of narrow parochialism. 

W0MVV iMmttf LOnQOtt [UnMO 
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Mixed budget 

[4 *There is no denying that it 
I is the middle class which 
has been left unhappy by this 
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Chavan: keeping deficit down 

year’s budget (End of the 
middle class dream, 12 —18 
March). Perhaps the salaried 
class felt a bit let down when 
the anticipated tax reliefs did 
not come through. The 
budget has also put some of 
the sought-after consumer 
goods out of the reach of the 
middle class. But then, it also 
has its good points. Not only 
has minister Chavan been 
able to keep down the deficit, 
but has also introduced rural 
employment and poverty 
alleviation programmes. It is 
a fairly mixed budget in an 
election year. 

AnHtMathur, Slndrl (Bihar) 


A callous approach 

W hi)e drawing a neat 
profile of Shabana 
Azmi,.pie,author has bet¬ 
rayed 3 callous approach to¬ 
wards the communist move¬ 
ment in India (The Shabana 
enigniQ, 26, March— 1 April). 
Before optioning the 


actress about the “mistake” 
of having any truck with the 
communists, he has referred 
to the leadership of the CPI 
as "Stalin worshipping 
stooges” who have “led 
astray” many progressive 
young arfists. This malicious 
remark not only belittles the 
role played by the rank and 
file of the CPI in liberating 
the country from its colonial 
clutches, but also ignores the 
fact that the CPI is, perhaps, 
one of the few organisations 
in today’s socio-political 
scene which can claim to 
have a genuinely democratic 
structure and a belief in so¬ 
da! values. The author 



Shabana: laft leaning 
should have refrained from 
making such outrageously 
irresponsible remarks. 

AM Kumar Panda, RourMa 
(Orissa) 

Pacifying 

feminists 

R anianand Sagar seems 
to have kept the femin¬ 
ists in mind while making 
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drastic change s in Uttar 
Ramayan (Legend and legal¬ 
ity, 19—25 March). Yet his 
logic fails me. If he could go 
to sqch extremes as to re¬ 
sort to falsehood just to 
pacify the feminists, I won¬ 
der how he let Sita’s mother 
utter dialogues which imply 
that only the girl’s family 
ought to ask for forgiveness 
when Ram apologises for 
having banished Sita from the 
palace. 

I cannot see how feminists 
can be pacified by a misrep¬ 
resentation of what is his¬ 
tory. For, if anything, 
women’s libbers have a fine 
example, in Sita’s plight, of 
how men have wronged 
women over the ages. 
ta nehlta Oat, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Return of the 
veterans 

B ihar is one of the most 
politically active states 
in the country and dissidence 
is not a new state of affairs 
(The return of the old mas¬ 
ter, 26 March—1 April). As 
in the case of Bhagwat Jha 
Azad. the ministries of the 



Jagamurth Mtohra: ttw old ordur 

late Chandrashekhar Singh 
and Bindeswari Dubey too 
were unseated. The fact that 
S.N. Sinha has assumed 
office of the chief minister 
and Jagannath Mishra has 
become the PCC(I) chief 
shows that veterans are 
being recalled to take charge 
of the politically turbulent 
state. 

Sachchidananda Satpathy, 
Hlrakud (Orissa) 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


_ KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

Fear of dying 


The only time 1 
met Acharya Ra- 
jneesh I asked him 
about death. There 
was nothing very 
profound about our 
dialogue as it did 
not go beyond res¬ 
tatement of plati¬ 
tudes: knowing death is inevitable, why 
do we fear it? Is there any way of 
overcoming the phobia? Do we know 
anything about what happens to us after 
we die? And so on. The Acharya has 
now put all his thoughts on the subject 
together in a small 100-page booklet 
entitled Death: The Greatest Fiction 
(Rebel Publishing House). For once I am 
disappointed with his treatment of a 
serious and disturbing topic. Death is 
not a fiction; it is a profound reality, 
more real than anything in life. 

The Acharya has an inimitable style of 
simplifying the most abstruse themes 
and illustrating them with pithy anec¬ 
dotes. The offhanded way he mocks 
pretensions of prophets and philo¬ 
sophers is refreshing. But this time he is 
unconvincing. 

He starts his discourse by narrating 
his first exposure to death. He was only 
seven years old. He was taking his sick 
grandfather to hospital in a bullock-cart 
with only his grandmother and the cart 
driver as his companions. On the way 
the grandfather, barely 50, gave up the 
ghost. His last words were: “My Lord, 
this life you have given me, I surrender 
it back to you with my thanks.” No one 
in the cart shed a tear. When told that 
her old man had stopped breathing, the 
grandmother reassured Rajneesh, 
"That’s perfectly okay as he had lived 
enough, there is no need to ask for 
more...Remember, because these are 
the moments not to be forgotten, never 
ask for more. What is, is enough.” Then 
she burst into song. 

Acharya Rajneesh assures us that 
death is not the end of man’s journey but 
a door to God. The death of a loved one 
certainly creates a vacuum but since life 
itself is meaningless, there is nothing to 
mourn about. One should not fear death 
but regard it as a long, relaxed sleep 
from which you waken to a brighter 
dawn. He writes: “People who are afraid 
of death cannot relax in sleep, because 
sleep is also a very small death that 
comes every day. People who are afraid 
of death are afraid of love also, because 


love is a death. People who are afraid of 
death become afraid of all orgasmic 
experiences, because in each orgasm 
the ego dies. ” I am out of my depth. I am 
not afraid of love; I also regard an 
orgasm as the ultimate in physical ex¬ 
altation. Yet I fear death. 

The Acharya proceeds to make furth¬ 
er assertions which leave me flabber¬ 
gasted. He asserts that a dying man 
sees in a flash his entire life. But if he 
has unfulfilled desires, they will decide 
Ills future life. "So what you do at the 
moment of your death determines how 
your birth is going to be,” he says. 

I go along with Rajneesh when he says 
that life should be lived as intensely as 
possible (though this would seem to 
contradict his earlier statement'that life 
is meaningless), but I fail to comprehend 
what he means when he says, "In my 
religion death is celebrated because 
there is no death. It is only an entry into 
another life.” He faults the Hebraic 
family of religions (Judaism, Christianity 



. i, Ml. 

When told that herold 
man had stopped 
breathing, Rajneesh’s 
grandmother 
reassured him, 
“That’s perfectly okay 
as he had lived 
enough.” And then 
she burst into song 


and Islam) for believing only in one life. 
That, according to him, is why western¬ 
ers who subscribe to these religions are 
always in a hurry to get things done and 
have never grasped the concept of 
meditation. Whereas Indians, because 
they believe in rebirth, don’t feel the 
pressure of time, are non-achievers but 
meditative. * 

“Religion only has validity because of 
death,” says Acharya Rajneesh. “If. 
there is no death, nobody would have 
bothered about religion at all.” He is 
right on the mark there. But why then is 
religion in all its spurious manifestations 
more in evidence in India where the vast 
majority believe in reincarnation than 
elsewhere? What evidence has he for 
saying that death is a "beautiful sleep^a 
dreamless sleep, a sleep that is needed 
for you to enter into another body, 
silently and peacefully”? He goes on to 
reassert that “those who die uncon¬ 
sciously will be bom on some other 
planet, in some other womb". 

It is not fair on the part of the Acharya 
to ask us to take his word and accept the 
theory of transmigration of souls. “It is i 
my experience...when I say that the 
soul transmigrates, to me it is an 
experience. I remember my past lives. I 
have transmigrated; there is no question 
of doubt for me, but I am not saying for 
you to believe it." He talks of deja vu 
(already seen)—an experience some 
.people have when they visit a new place. 
They feel they have been there before 
.because they have in fact done so in 
their previous lives. No sceptic or 
rationalist will buy this argument, 
m T go along with the Acharya in his 
general approach to life. He says:, 
“These are the ‘three Ls” of my philosia: 
life, love, laughter. Life is only a seed, 
love is a flower, laughter is a fragrance. 
Just to be bom is not enough, one has to 
*«hm the art of living; that is the A of 
meditation. Then one has to learn the art 
of loving; that is the B of meditation. 
And then one has to learn the art of 
laughing; that is the C of meditation. And 
meditation has only three letters: 
A,B,C.” 

It is difficult to accept Rajneesh’s 
views on death. Having allowed himself 
to become a Bhagwan, he has forfeited 
the right to “say, “I do not know.” 
Nobody, not even Bhagwan Rajneesh,* 
knows what happens to us when we die. 
And as long as we do not know that we 
will continue to dread its coming.o 
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Thakkar is not dumb, he is a clever 
person. And when a clever person does 1 
something foolish, it is obvious there is 
something behind it. ! 


Ram Jethmalani, Rajya Sabha member I minister 


Rrnjit Singh’s only disqualification is 
'thatlie is my son. 

;--4- 

Devi Lal, Haryana chief minister, on 
! the appointment of his son as cabinet 


I have been the victim of a political 
! conspiracy. It was slow poisoning. , | 

| R. K. Dhawan, officer on special duty in \ 
L the cabinet secretariat, on the Thakkar 
7 Commission report 

F* or Dhawan, Indira Gandhi was every- 
l thing. She was like his mother and $(3 
! not even marry. fI 

Bhajan Lal, Union agriculture minister 

1 Have confidence in me. If I say 
something I will doit,youcan judge from 
my past records. 

, Ranasinghe Premadasa, President of 
I Sri Lanka, appealing to Sinhala ami Tamil 
L extremists to join the democratic pro- 
r cess and give up violence 


After coming in contact with you, I 
; have stopped believing in God. 

: Jtoti Basu, West Bengal chief minister, • 
sparring with Opposition leaders in the 
Assembly 

The day Jyoti Basu, son of an upstart, 
becomes a copimunist, everyone will 


become a communist. 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri, novelist 


Don’t sensationalise everything. Hu¬ 
sain said he did the painting after Hashmi 
died and I rather -believe him than some 
little journalist. 

Shabana Azmi, actress, on the con¬ 
troversy surrounding Husain’s tribute to i 
Safdar Hashmi I 


W ta . sort of behaviour is it, Mr 
Jadhav? Are you following rules 
yourselves while criticising others? You 
always come and shout. Please sit down, 
I ask you please sit down. 

Naima Heptullah, deputy chairman of 
Rajya Sabha, reprimanding Congress(l) 
member M. Jadhav for interrupting the 
proceedings 


I hey’ll be linking me with, what’s his 
name,Castro ? Or say I am really Hitler’s 
mistress still living in the bunker. 

Pamella Bordes, the former Miss 
India who is now in the centre of a major 
sex scandal in Britain 

I had a lot of confidence and I would 
have performed well there. But then 
that is life, you win some, you lose 
some. 

Maninder Singh, cricketer, on his ex¬ 
clusion from the Indian team which is 
now touring the West Indies 
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‘ ‘The Eureka Forbes salesman is so good, 
he is more a friend who introduced 
modem cleanliness and hygiene in my home” 

0 J - Mrs. Archana Rampant of Bombs 



One of these days the Eureka Forbes salesman will ring your 
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AQUAGUARD on-line, water filter-cum-purifier. 
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FROMTHECORRIDORS 

UDAYAN SHARMA 


Evil designs of the RSS 

But is the Opposition playing into the hands of communal forces? 


T he scenario is frightening. Punjab continues 
to bleed, riots are daily occurrences and 


4ft 
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Pakistan-trained extremists are having a field 
day in the Kashmir valley. Worse still, communal 
organisations are spitting venom and inciting one 
ommunity against another. Never before has 
independent India faced such a grave threat from 
so many quarters. 

On 2 April, the RSS organised a massive rally 
in Delhi to mark the birth centenary celebrations 
of its founder, Hegdewar. In reality, however, 
the meet turned out to be a platform for Hindu 
chauvinists. All the speakers, including eminent 
public men like Atal Behari Vajpayee, Mahant 
Avaidyanath, D.B. Thengadi, Prof Rajendra 
Singh and Sikander Bakht among others, utilised 
the occasion to launch a tirade against the 
minority community. Sensitive issues like con¬ 
version and the Ram Janambhoomi/Babri Masjid 
controversy were raked up in order to excite the 
masses. In fact, Vajpayee proudly declared that 
he was attending the meet as m RSS volunteer. 

The 2 April rally was only one-ibf the 
programmes of the RSS to rejuvenate ikutf&fres 
and launch an all-out offensive. The party has 
formed district committees in most state^whose 
sole objective is to spread hatred “ ' 

particular group. The ultimate aim of thp' 
course, is to ensure that communal ri 
out just before the general election. Fi 
case,the BJP is likely to make capital . 
issue. The communal disturbances irt^Makrana 
and Bhilwada is only the beginning. 

But more disturbing is the fact that most 
Opposition leaders are pandering to these des- 

i tructive forces. At a time when the communal 
monster is out to wreak havoc, the Opposition 
seems more concerned with the Thakkar and 
Kudal Commission reports. Instead of restrain¬ 
ing men like G.M. Shah, a close friend of the Jan 
Morcha, from making provocative speeches—he 
said that Muslims of Kashmir shoiM-produce 
more children so that they can free Kashmir 
from the clutches of Hindu rulers—some of the 
Opposition leaders are even attending the bhog 
ceremonies of terrorists in Punjab. 

Of course, the Opposition parties are them¬ 
selves divided on the issue of supporting com¬ 
munal organisations. Of them, the commun¬ 
ists—the CPI and the CPI(M)—are consistent in 
their stand against communal parties. The CPI 
j deserves special mention because of its 
Courageous role in Punjab. The CPI(M) too has 
: taken a firm stance regarding a poll alliance with 
the BJP. 

But certain decisions taken by the CPI(M) are 
contradictory in nature. For instance, the party 



staged a dharna in the capital recently demanding 
implementation of the Punjab accord. But, it is 
common knowledge that Devi Lai, who is a close 
ally of the CPI(M), won the Haryana elections on 
the anti-Punjab accord plank. 


But the communists at least are forthright in 
their stand against communal organisations. 



Atal Behari Vajpayee: playing the communal cant 


The ultimate 
aim of the 
RSS is to 
ensure that 
communal 
riots break 
. out just 
before the 
LokSabha 
elections. 
For, in that 
case, the BJP 
is likely to 
make capital 
out of the 
Issue 


Other parties are playing safe as far as relations 
with the RSS and the BJP are concerned. The 
Janata Dal president, V. P. Singh, is too shrewd a 
person to annoy anyone. The Raja poses to be a 
great advocate of secularism when he wants to 
buy the support of the left; at other limes he 
chooses to remain silent on the communal issue 
to appease the pro-BJP elements within the Dal. 
Thus, when Devi Lai appointed a senior RSS 
leader, Mangal Sein, as the deputy chief minister 
of Haryana, the Raja preferred to look the other 
way. 

The fact, however, is that people like V.P. 
Singh are least bothered about the unity of the 
nation. Their sole aim is to grab power even if it 
means striking an alliance with communal forces. 
Whatever V. P. Singh might say in public, it is a 
fact that a lobby within the Dal is sparing no 
efforts to bring the BJP and the Janata Dal 
together. Moreover, there was a time when 
Mufti Mohammed Syed was trying to induct the 
MUF leader from Kashmir, Qazi Nissar, into the 
Jan Morcha at the behest of the Raja. Even 
today, V.P. Singh has remained vague on the 
communal issue and has kept his options open. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The siege of 



A cold war has broken out between India and Nepal 
after the treaties on trade and transit expired on 
23 March. What accounts for this impasse? 


t’s a war without gunfire. But its 
reverberations are proving as bit¬ 
ter and crippling as any conven¬ 
tional shoot-out. Ever since 23 
March this year, when India com¬ 
menced hostilities against its tiny, land¬ 
locked neighbour, Nepal, the borders 
separating the two countries have been 
, virtually sealed, trade completely sus¬ 
pended and communication between the 
1 two governments effectively closed. In 
the old days the armies of the two 
countries would have met and fought it 
out in the terai. Today, with India 
holding the lifeline to Nepal, armies are 
irrelevant. And the economic blockade 
of Nepal is proving to be more devastat¬ 
ing than high explosives and bullets. 

Touristy Kathmandu today wears an 
expression of siege. The Royal Palace, 
secure behind the cover of trees and 
circumscribed by tall, steel fencing, 
seems to have withdrawn deeper into 
silence. The streets, usually bustling 
with holiday-makers and trekkers at this 
time of the year, lie half-deserted and 
the bars, stocked with imported liquor, 


are as forlorn as the restaurants and the 
bazar shops. The busiest spots are the! 
ration shops where locals queue up daily 
for the fast-diminishing stocks of 
kerosene, salt, sugar and other essential- 
goods. Petrol scarcity has driven most, 
vehicles off the streets; and taxi drivers, 
charge exorbitant fares to compensate 
for the high cost of blackmarket petrol. 
By sundown the streets empty out, as if 
cleared by curfew and the wailing of 
air-raid sirens. 

Only, this is a quiet, cold war. No 
sabre-rattling, no chest-thumping or the 
shouting of martial orders. Even the 
salvoes being fired by both sides are 
couched in the niceties of diplomatese. 
But war it nevertheless is. As far as the 
Indian government is concerned, the 
centuries-old relationship affirmed by 
more recent treaties of friendship, trade 
and transit is over. The special rela¬ 
tionship between the two countries, the 
virtual free-trade conditions, formally 
ended on 23 March, the day the treaties 
on trade, transit and petroleum products 
expired. The Indian government now 











Getaway to Nepal at Raxaul: 
closed-door policy? 
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says that it is time to rethink the very 
basis and the entire gamut of Indo- 
Nepalese relations. Beleaguered Nepal 
is equally pugnacious, declaring that it 
can do without Indian favours and 
announcing that it would henceforth 
import all its requirements from third 
countries. 

It's a deadly stalemate. For Nepal s 
18-million-odd citizens it means the 
hardship of siege; it means the denial of 
access to medical, trade, educational and 
all other facilities traditionally secured in 
the plains of India. More than anything 
else, it signals the end of a way of life for 
millions of Nepalese and the end of 
traditions as old as the hard, barren 
foothills of the Himalayas. Without the 
special preferences—unimpeded by the 
concept of national boundaries—granted 
by India, Nepal’s fragile economy cannot 
survive. A continued 
blockade would 
mean not just sky- 
Srr'fewteilfj-. v.J rocketing prices and 
endemic shortages 
but also massive un¬ 
employment and a 
slide-back into 
medieval conditions. 

For India, the 
stakes are as high, 
though not as im¬ 
mediately and pro¬ 
foundly visible. The 
current stalemate 
threatens a Rs 400- 
crore plus two-way 
trade; it nullifies four 
decades of continued 
investment in Nepal 
(money 
spent on goodwill projects, the effort on 
building nexuses with the ruling family, 
bureaucracy and the military, and the 
straight investment in economic projects 
that also benefit India); and it presages 
long-term national security problems. 
No matter how glib and self-assured the 
Indian foreign policy establishment 
might appear, it knows that India’s 
stakes in the country it is , ing to bring 
to its knees are enorr jus. 

W hat few people on either side of 
the border have fathomed is the 
real reason behind the sudden com 
mencement of hostilities. What trig 
gered the cold war? Newspapers, par¬ 
roting official spokesmen, suggest that 
the entire affair revolves on the issue of 
the treaties: India wants a unified trade 
and transit treaty while Nepal insists 
that the two should be treated separate- 

Klng Btrandra with Rajiv Gandhi: lack of 
mutual rapport 


ly. But economic blockade of a weak 
neighbour on such frivolous grounds? 
The logic is absurd and diplomats in the 
Indian embassy at Kathmandu admit that 
the reasons are somewhat less superfi¬ 
cial. 

The real problem, they admit, is the 
Nepalese government’s coquetry with 
China, and a suicidal tendency to ignore 
hard realities. India, like the jealous 
husband, has for some years been 
suffering extremes of pique at what it 
considers underhand Nepalese be¬ 
haviour. Take the treaties. Till 1978, 
trade and transit between the two coun¬ 
tries were governed by a single treaty. 
The Indian side felt that it was giving 
more than what was legally necessary on 
transit rights—international law pro¬ 
vides for one transit point whereas India 
allowed as many as 15. Trade, India 
therefore argued, could not be treated 
as just another casual subject. In fact, 
the Indian government has always felt 
that every aspect of its relations—be it 
trade, transit or security—is connected 
with the other. “You cannot, for inst¬ 
ance, have free entry of people without 
also ensuring that this free flow doe? not 
in any way allow the free flow of 
subversion from a third country,” an 
Indian external affairs ministry (MEA) 
official points out. 

That, it seems, is the crux of the 
matter. The Indian tendency to force 
Nepal into accepting its views has, on 
the other hand, been interpreted as 
‘hegemonism’. "Transit rights is an in¬ 
ternational right,” says Chura Bahadur 
Hamal, minister at the Nepalese embas¬ 
sy in New Delhi, “whereas trade issues 
can keep changing with the circumst¬ 
ances—today we might need a particular 
commodity but tomorrow we might want 
to impose duty restrictions on the same 
commodity. Similarly,” Hamal goes on 
to argue, "if Nepal is really a sovereign 
country, then India should not object to 
its dealings with third countries.” 

But the Nepalese official line ignores 
the peculiarities in its relationship with 
India. It ignores the fact that the borders 
between the two countries are open, 
that millions of Nepalese nationals live, 
earn and own property in India, that 
several millions more use Indian facilities 
(it is often easier for Nepalese to travel 
to the plains than to go all the way to 
Kathmandu), that India spends more on 
Nepal than any other country in the 
world, that India has helped perpetuate 
the monarchy in Nepal, that it has built 
up the country’s basic infrastructure 
and, last but not the least, it can never 
countenance Nepal’s attempts to flirt 
with China, the one nation India consid¬ 
ers its most dangerous security threat. 
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I ndian foreign policy makers profess 
hurt over the way the Nepalese 
government tried to bamboozle them 
into signing two separate treaties on 
f rade and transit. “The Nepalese gov¬ 
ernment deliberately delayed the signing 
of the treaty," says an Indian embassy 
official in Kathmandu, “and from our 
reports they did it solely because they 
expected a mid-term poll, the defeat of 
Rajiv Gandhi, and the installation of a 
less experienced government”. Inde¬ 
pendent observers in Kathmandu admit 
that Rajiv Gandhi and King Birendra Bir 
Bikram Shah Dev, the monarch of Nep¬ 
al, despite their similarities in age and 
upbringing, have never quite hit it off 
At the SAARC summit that was held 


it** a qutet, coWWwv> 
Nbsabre-rattMng, 
chest-thumping or the 
shouting of martial 
orders. As far as that .'•> 
Indian government Is 
concerned) the t 
centuries-old,. 


Nepal is over. 


A view from the border 


medicines are slowly becoming scarce in „ 
X:,.? the Nepalese border town of Birganj - ‘ 

” -i; 


JCSerety a couple of weeks ago, the 
' fljjppeaple of the. Nepalese border 
'tpwh of Birganj boasted that they, 
neW the key to the gates of the 
.Himalayan kingdom. It was not a vain, 
boast because it was through Bir- 
^ganjr bang opposite the Indianborder 
po$t of’Baxaui, that tourikts and 
\ jotfos- flowed through to the Capital, 

• Kathmandu, and otter places, keep- 
v ingtte economy of landlocked Nepal 
teafthy. . 

If That is all history. Since 23 
March, 1989, the day Nepal’s trade 
trbaty with India expired, Birganj has 
virtually been turned into a dusty 
village. With the Indian government 
enforcing a ten on the entry of ail 
Indian goods to Nepal, the once- 
-teeming town of Birganj has hardly 
ajiy. tourists and. even fewer of the 
gpodB-laden trucks. Said Pashupati 
..ptarant' Shah, the owner of Hotel 
Samajhkban, one of the 20-odd 
hotels where middle class tourists 
from India often spent a.night before 
taking a bus to Kathmandu; "Only 
< two weeks have; passed since the : 
treaty expired and i have already 
experienced a-50 per cent fall ip my 
guest list" It is not merely the 
foreign tourists that Nepal is depen¬ 
dent on. Almost 95 per cent of the 
tiny kingdom's reqtareroents used to 
come from India. Wien the“econo- 
mk blockade”—that is what the 
bu&h Iktkxt » being termed as in 
Nepal-'-came into effect,.-on 24 
March, the people found themselves 


in a precarious position; Thex/fed 
not expected India to take taiRsi 
drastic step. Hotel owneir Statewffif 
also does social service with Ids wife* 
displayed the defeat jn his vpfoe 
when he said: "We are so cl 
India and we had though ttetfemy 
would be extendedfor a ftiraier . slx 
months. This was gsfab browr 
tacks." 

The pinch is being felt everywhere 
in Birganj. In the two hospitals of foe 
town, the Mahendra Arogya Bhavan 
and the Aiswarya Prasuti Griha, 
medicines are becoming rare. The 
doctors can do nothing except ration 
the existing stock. Perhaps, the 
hardest hit are mothers and babies. 
A worried Bimal Prasad Sriyastgva, 
the Pradhan Panch—atdn is otir chief 


Srtvaatavs: 



in Islamabad last December, the fact 
that King Birendra declined the Indian 
Prime Minister’s offer of a breakfast 
meeting was widely speculated upon in 
diplomatic circles. And mandarins in the 
MEA do not dismiss the idea that 
Nepal’s king was hoping to see Rajiv 
Gandhi ousted from power. 

Outlandish as this thesis might sound, 
it begins to seem credible when viewed 
against the events surrounding the dilly¬ 
dallying on the signing of the treaties. A 
major bone of contention between the 
two sides was the fact that Nepal in its 
1987 budget, had suddenly imposed an 
additional customs duty of 55 per cent on 
Indian goods. India'was dismayed and 
the then Indian commerce secretary 


j@iH^ters—w Birganj, felt that if the 
a&tiuM continued for more than a 
jyeek, it Would be crippfog. “We are 
entirely dependent op forte for baby 
food arid medicines. We hear through 
radio and TV that consignments of 
baby food and medicates have teen 
Released by Indian customs, but we 
nave-teen waiting for them all these 
; days. Where are they?” 

■ it k hot bpby food add medicines 
that Nepal is waiting for. Truckloads 
; pf essential foodgrfcjna*have been 
1 plopped at iaxaul andjogtani—two 
\ of tte 15 border posts open—-under 
brders from the Indian customsau- 
thorities. The tension at the 
-. emergency meeting of the Birganj 

- Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
dated by Cbiranjivi Lai Sarawagi, ks 
president, was payable. The cham¬ 
ber's, members spoke about their 

: cKsaridties in getting goods through 

- to Nepal from India- “We don’t even 
have 15 days’ stock of medicines," 

’ said a mediejne: distributor... "But I 


have paid over 
medtenes from i 


1.50 techs for 
and they are all 


stuck at the borcter, thanks to the 
Indiancusioms authorities. "-The au¬ 
thorities were ahvays Adding some 
. excuse -or the other not to ’release 
ttetSfoka,'*NOw.r ktfoW Vflkt they 
«^^.teirf.toerdfeSisitor.-.T was-. 
-t^‘-fo»»aH)i;S^t.l.vhJuld have,to : 

.amount 



$1 
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rushed to Kathmandu and asked (or the 
scrapping of the additional duties. Nepal 
[ did nothing. A second request was made 
• by the present commerce secretary, 
A.N. Venna, last August. Even then the 
Nepalese government demurred. 

Meanwhile, the trade and transit trea¬ 
ty (unified by the order of former Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai) had expired and 
Nepal, instead of renegotiating a treaty, 
merely requested an extension. The 
first extension was for six months and a 
second was granted for another four! 
months. "The Nepalese were deliber¬ 
ately dragging their feet and we did not 
mind," says an Indian embassy official. 
But the Indian side was jolted out of 
•^complacency when in December 1988, 


Pradhan Panch Srivastava felt that 
the people would get over the scarci¬ 
ty conditions in Birganj. After all, 
with a porous border, there, was , 
always a flow of food—however 
illegally-—across no man's land into ' 
Nepal. "It is the people of the hHls 
who will be most affected.' Since i 
diesel and petrol have been rationed; * 
very little fobd or fuel-has been going 
to Kathmandu. Even in Birganj, (he 
fuel scarcity was apparent. The 
3000-odd students of the three col- 1 
leges in the town have been Md to J 
go home. "I cannot have aftaw arid j 
order situation on my hands at this 
moment,” confessed Srivastava. ! 

On the qther side of the border, in 
Raxaul, the Indian customs author¬ 
ities denied that they were stopping 
truckloads of essential commodities. 
"We are ready,to clear all trades 
carrying food and medicines,.” said 
the inspector on duty. But no one 
was willing to {ddc the stuff , up from 
the Nepalese side, because "they do 
not haye fuel for the trurics to come 
to the border". Neither were the 
Indian truckdrivers witting to risk 
their lives or vehicles going to Nepal 
because "they fe$r they will be 
beaten up by irate Nepalese stu- ' 
dents” Thaiilu to loc^ 
press in Raxaul and Paths, iranoura i 
have been d«^g % rphnite tfcpt the 
Nepalese youor Wete jJxi'.V, 


: :i3r r T-ijir>Fn!i • 


anaahopkeepers. -‘rhfewiln^ 
true,” said Bimal Prasad Srivastava 
"We have sociai, cultural «rgf’rttL- 
gious ties' with India. Arid to add to 
that is the Act that tab are next-door 
neighbours.:ffaw qan we ahger a 
bigger arid -sUpoger hrrither^' he 


the Nepalese government, instead of 
waiving the additional duties on Indian 
goods, actually issued a notification 
granting a 60 per cent discount on 
Chinese goods. 

That was the last straw. The MEA 
was determined not to grant another 
extension without first ensuring that the 
duties on Indian goods were waived. 
Even then the Nepalese stalled. Finally, 
on 1 March this year, the Indian ambas¬ 
sador at KiafhflMPdu. Arvind Deo, wrote 
to the Jiiipalese government informing 
them that the trade and transit treaty 
would lapse on 23 March and that from 
then on, India's trade relations with 
Nepal would be governed in accordance 
with its general trade policies applicable 


the same time the Nepal government 
complained that the Indian Air Force had 
violated Nepalese air space on several 
occasions. The import of the anti-aircraft 
guns could not in the circumstances be 
missed. The official Nepalese line, 
reiterated by C.B. Hamal of the 
Nepalese embassy at New Delhi, that 
the modest arms purchases were solely 
meant for internal security reasons, 
simply did not wash. 

The drift of Nepalese foreign policy 
thinking had become evident even ear¬ 
lier. As far back as the Seventies, the 
Nepalese king had begun talking about 
declaring Nepal a ‘zone of peftce’. This 
proposal came as a bit of a surprise for 
India because for all practical purposes 



Customs checkpost at Raxaul: no business 

to all other nations. Nepal protested but 
did nothing. And from 23 March, the 
trucks began to queue up at the india- 
Nepal border; Indian customs men were 
reinforced with armed police; and for all 
practical purposes, it was war. 

A showdown between Nepal and In¬ 
dia was in retrospect inevitable. 
The perceptions of a minuscule, land¬ 
locked, mountain kingdom and those of a 
giant democracy, were bound to clash at 
some stage or the other. When it did, it 
was over the most sensitive issue; 
China. Alarm signals began flashing in 
the Indian foreign ministry establish¬ 
ment in July 1988 when Indian intelli¬ 
gence agents reported that between 300 
and 500 trucks carrying AK-47 assault 
rifles, anti-aircraft guns, ammunition and 
other military equipment had crossed 
over to Nepal from Tibet along the 
strategic Kodari highway built by the 
Chinese to connect Kathmandu with 
Lhasa. The timing of the arms acquisi¬ 
tion was also unfortunate. For, around 


Nepal was indeed a zone of peace. Not 
only did Nepal have a peace and 
friendship treaty (1950) with India but 
also a similar one with China. A multi¬ 
lateral arrangement for Nepal, as far as 
the Indian government was concerned, 
could only mean one thing; that Nepal 
wanted to further erode its special 
relationship with India. Besides, one of 
the provisions of the ‘peace proposal’ 
called for the prohibition of any activity 
inimical to the state of Nepal. Indian 
foreign policy makers pointed out that 
there are several million Nepali nationals 
in India, many of whom had opposed and 
fought against the monarchy, and there 
was no way that the Indian government 
could be expected to control their activi¬ 
ties. Thus while India refused to sign the 
‘peace proposal' a host of other coun¬ 
tries who were not even remotely 
involved readily signed. 

From then on relations between Nep¬ 
al and India began to sour rapidly. Nepal 
announced that it planned to raise two 
more infantry divisions in the 1990s 
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King Blrendra with Chinese President LI Xlsnnlsn: playing the Chinese card 


which meant that the strength of its 
30,000-man army would be doubled. 
During the same time, discrimination in 
trade policy was fast choking off trade 
with India: India’s share of Nepal’s total 
exports declined from 81 per cent m 
1974-75 to just 42.5 per cent in 1985-86, 
and imports from 84 per cent to 40.3 per 
cent. Worse, the Nepalese government 
began imposing direct and indirect sanc¬ 
tions on the 1.5 lakh community of 
Indian nationals settled in Nepal. In 
1987, Indians working in three Nepal 
districts were required to have work 
permits; later, Indian businessmen were 
stopped from opening new bank 
accounts and trade licences were denied 
them. 

When a Congress(I) Ml’ protested 
the anti Indian activities of the Nepal 
government in the Lok Sabha, the 
Nepalese reacted the very next day by 
heckling Speaker Balaram Jakhar at the 
Nepalese Kashtriya I’anchayat (National 
Assembly) where he had gone on an 
official invitation. A humiliated Jakhar 
had to leave the Panchayat in a huff. 
“The Nepalese government media also 
gradually saw to it that being patriotic 
meant being anti-Indian,” says an old 
embassy hand at Kathmandu. And the 
Indian foreign policy establishment be¬ 
gan to sense that it was being taken for a 
ride. For the past one year, the external 
affairs ministry had been looking for an 
excuse. And when the trade and transit 
treaty expired, with Nepal letting slip 
the opportunity to renegotiate it in 
advance, the Indians had just what they 
wanted. This time they were deter¬ 
mined to demand their pound of flesh, no 
matter how bloody the consequences. 


The Nepalese government had i]qt 
perhaps expected such drastic Indian 
action and was more than taken abaclc 
And with every passing day of the 
blockade, the situation turned bleaker. 
Worse, Nepal's China card, which could 
have been trump, turned out to be a 
dud. Even after two weeks of the siegd, 
the Chinese government, which is nor¬ 
mally quick to condemn Indian attempts 
at browbeating subcontinental neigh¬ 
bours, did not issue a single statement. 
Nepal had obviously miscalculated in not 
being able to gauge Chinese predilec¬ 
tions. 

With Tibet in flames, the Chinese 
economy crippled by inflation and debts, 
and political unrest in some provinces, 


With Tibet in flames, 
the Chinese economy 
crippled by inflation 
and debts, and 
political unrest in 
some provinces, the 
Chinese leadership 
today is In no mood for 
brinkmanship. 

* Besides, It Is 
logistlcally impossible 
for China to support 
Nepal's economy the 
way India has been 
doing 


the Chinese leadership today is in no 
mood for brinkmanship. Besides, it is 
logistically impossible for China to sup¬ 
port Nepal’s economy the way India has 
been doing. Quite apart from the fact 
that there is only one highway (the 
Kodari road) connecting Nepal with 
Tibet, China cannot conceivably haul 
petroleum products and other supplies 
all the thousand miles from the mainland. 
India, on the other hand, provided 21 
points along the 1,700 km Indo-Nepai 
border for the supply of petroleum and 
dither products. 

- f, “The Nepalese government has 
painted itself into a«comer,” says a 
member of the banned Nepali Congress. 
With India intransigent and essential 
supplies drying up, the local Nepalese 
population is getting restive. Kathmandu 
•Witnessed a violent demonstration on 3 
April when radical left wing students (of 
the Akhil Nepal Kashtriya Swatantra 
Vidhyarthi Union) took to the streets 
Shouting anti-Indian slogans. Witnesses 
say that several slogans against the 
Nepalese government too were voiced? 
When the students turned violent, the* 
police had to lire tear gas shells to 
disperse them. The Palace was shaken. 
For. Kathmandu had not seen demon¬ 
strations since the anti King Birendra 
agitation of 1979. 

This time, popular passions could be 
as destabilising, especially if directed 
against the local Indian population. 
Already unconfirmed reports claim that 
Indian shopkeepers have been beaten up 
in some places of Kathmandu. Should 
this trend escalate, it would invite re¬ 
prisals on the Indian side of the border 
and a precipitous slide into permanently 
soured Indo-Nepal relations. 

Despite its cries of ‘foul play', the 
Nepalese government has been forced 
to adopt a gradually more conciliatory 
stance. Now it is saying that the addi¬ 
tional customs duties, which the Indian 
side has made a major issue, would have 
naturally been settled once the treaties 
were signed. Nepal’s ambassador to 
India, Mrs Bhinda Shah, explained that 
one protocol in the draft treaty, which 
was initialled as far back as October last 
year, specifically promised the waiver of 
the additional duties. But the Indian 
government shows no sign of relenting. 
"This time we are not going to sign just a 
trade agreement," declares an Indian 
external affairs ministry official. In other 
words, it is time for Nepal to redefine its 
entire relationship with India. Or else, 
the battle will go on raging: quietly 
perhaps but gauging wounds that will 
take decades to heal. 
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The foreign hand 

The government uses the Kudal Commission to counter the Thakkar 
controversy and resurrects the destabilisation theory 


W ho is afraid of the ‘fore¬ 
ign hand? Precious few. 
at most times. But at) 
continues to be the 
favourite weapon in the 
ruling party’s armoury. And with good 
reason too. The invisible, all-powerful 
’hand’, out to throttle Indian democracy, 
is a vague enough entity to be pillorietj 
whenever necessary, without really- 
offending anybody. 

Last week, it surfaced once again. At 
the national convention of the NSUI in 
Delhi, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandfu 
charged the Opposition of being in 
league with the “forces of destabilisat 
tion” which had a "hand” in Mrs Gandhi’* 
assassination. Home minister Bute 
Singh threatened to table the Kudal 
Commission report which had enquired 
into the activities of Gandhian voluntary 
organisations and found a “foreign hand" 
lurking amidst them. And AICC(I) joint 
secretary D. P. Roy distributed a lengthy 
three-page statement to newsmen in 
Delhi which warned of the "grand design 
of a certain power known in Third World 
countries for its destabilising tactics”. 

There was a tired ring to it all. Buta 
Singh’s announcement m the Lok Sabha 
about the govemment’s^^^^artMj^^ 
decision to table 


! Rajiv Gandhi: 
1 crying wolf 
yet again 


Wi 


the Kudal Commission report*—submit¬ 
ted inJghggp 1J)87, and gathering dust, 
since4R@W*cariie at a time when the 
Opposition had launched its agitation for 
the publication of the ‘complete’ Thakkar 
report with renewed vigour. And it was 
immediately interpreted as a desperate 
effort by the Congress(I) to extricate 
itself out of the quicksand of the Thakkar 
aeport. 

1 But the invocation of the ‘foreign 
hand’ was nothing new. Indira Gandhi 
had justified the imposition of Emergen¬ 
cy in 1975 by describing it as a pre¬ 
emptive action to thwart the designs of 
the “forces of destabilisation" (read 
‘foreign hand’). At the height of the 
A^sam agitation in the early Eighties, 
Giani Zail Singh, then the Union home 
minister, declared that an “unseen” hand 
was behind the trouble and that his 
government would “chop off” this 
malevolent hand. "How can a hand which 

In the early Seventies, 
the ‘foreign hand’ was 
even blamed for a riot 
in east Delhi. In more 
recent times, the 
| k Rajiv regime’s 
mapologists have held 
':%the ‘foreign hand’ 
Mk^responsible for all 
the PM’s woes 
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is invisible be chopped off?” quipped BJP 
leader Atal Behari Vajpayee in retort. 

In the early Seventies the 'foreign 
hand’ was even blamed for a riot in east 
Delhi. In more recent times, the Rajiv 
regime’s apologists have held the ‘fore¬ 
ign hand’ responsible for all the PM's 
woes and have charged it with orches¬ 
trating the mounting campaign against 
the Prime Minister. The Thakkar- 
Natarajan Commission which looked into 
the Fairfax controversy detected the 
presence of the all-powerful ‘hand’. Ditto 
for the Thakkar Commission which en¬ 
quired into Mrs Gandhi's assassination. 

I n February 1982, Justice P.D. Kudal 
was asked to enquire into the activi¬ 
ties of Gandhian voluntary organisa¬ 
tions—an appointment perceived at that 
time by most political observers as 
Indira Gandhi's answer to the Shah 
Commission. The Kudal Commission 
evoked a mixed response in Parliament 
and in the media. 

Finally, after a record number of' 
extensions—five in all—and an expense 
of about Rs 1.2 crores, it was wound up 
in Febmary 1987. The fust, second and 
third interim reports of the commission, 
along with the 'action taken’ memoran¬ 
dum, were tabled in Parliament in De¬ 
cember 1985 and May 1986. Justice 
Kudal, a one-time member of the Rajas¬ 
than Pradesh Congress Committee, 
found the inevitable ‘foreign hand' trying 
to subvert India through donations to 
many voluntary agencies. 

However, the government appeared 
to have forgotten about 
^ — the Kudal report all these 
years, and whatever 
... ' followup action was 

.. taken by investigative 

* agencies was kept 

ate*..., . away from public 

gaze. But suddenly, last week, as the 
Opposition’s campaign for the publica¬ 
tion of the ‘complete’ Thakkar report 
gathered momentum, home minister 
Buta Singh sprang a surprise in the Lok 
Sabha by announcing that the govern¬ 
ment would table the remaining four 
reports of the Kudal Commission’s find¬ 
ings. 

%^Excerpts from the remaining unpub- 

-—-d 




lished reports had appeared in Patriot, 
the Delhi-based newspaper known for 
its pro-Moscow leanings, on 3 April. At 
a time when the Kudal Commission was 
under attack for its extremely vague and 
all-sweeping ambit and accused of en¬ 
gaging in a virtual witch-hunt, Patriot 
had been in the vanguard of its defence, 
with many a ‘leak’ from the commission’s 
■findings' of CIA plots in India. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that the latest 
salvo was fired through this paper. 

The Patriot tront-paged the story 
under the headline, "Another secret 
report indicts Opposition leaders". 
According to the report, the “Kudal 
Commission had indicted trusts run by 
senior Janata Dal leaders such as Madhu 
Dandavate, his wife Pramila Dandavate, 


Dhanik Lai Mandal, Puroshattam 
Kaushik and Rabi Ray”. It charged them 
with "misappropriation and diversion of 
massive foreign and Indian aid funds into 
unauthorised areas and political activity, 
including funding political activity in their 
own constituencies... ” 

The theory that the government had 
leaked the hitherto unpublicised parts of 
the Kudal report gained credence when 
the next day. Congress (I) MPs started 
waving photostat copies of the newspap¬ 
er in Parliament and demfindacipiat the 
entire report be tabled. The demand 
was promptly conceded by home minis¬ 
ter Buta Singh, in stnking contrast to his 
intransigence in the face of the Opposi¬ 
tion demand to table the entire Thakkar 
Commission report. The Congress(I) 




“The ‘foreign hand’ operates 
through voluntary organisations" 



v , ^ ...T 

: K. K~ Tewari, Union minister of state for external affairs,' 

,, on the findings of the Kudal Commission 


SvmAYi The Kudal Commis¬ 
sion’s view that voluntary orga¬ 
nisations like the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation were part jot a grand 
- subversive plan to destabilise In¬ 
dia hoe found few taken. The 
resurrection of the tame, two 
years after Justice Kudat submit¬ 
ted hie final report, is being 
interpreted as a tactic to divert 
attention mm the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report. Your comments. 

K.K. Tewari; The problem is that ; 
there are too many ht^ epwa ag^wt 
; WWW nobody 

know I win incur the wratjjofthis 
, organised subversive estfit, this 
broad umbrella of JP-Gandhiatt orga¬ 
nisations. The Gandhi Peace I nunda¬ 
tion, for instance,, is a protective 
shield for many persona who have no 
contribution to social work end no- . 

. tun-budding. It ia a shelter, it means 
: easy money, no accountability and a. 
lot of respect These people lead a 
•parasitic existence because af the 
easy money which comes from gov¬ 
ernment grants or from foreign 
soufcea. Moreover, these people 
-■ maintain dubious and dangerous 

■■.udtof-you taking about fheofl- 
mvoted 'foreign hand? theory? 

course. The foreign hand. 

. hi 1984,. I h*d moved a privilege 


motion against Pramila Dandavate” 
when she was a member of the Lok \ 
Sabha. 1 moved a privilege notice 
saying an organisation of which she 
was the head has been receiving 
lakhs of rupees from a German 
society. I would like to know how and 
where .this money is being utilised. , 
Mrs Dandavate then issued a clar¬ 
ification in the House and I also got a 
letter frcn the home minister listing 
a number of organisations which have* 
be^ receiving foreign fuj^ Mra * 

■ Dandavate’s . 

them. I then filed .another not&e ; 
saying that I accept that Mrs Danda- 


LookatNTR. Is he 
not the symbol of all 
that is nationally 
unacceptable? 
Sometimes he 
(NTR)putson 
earrings, 
sometimes he 
wears ladies clothes 
at night and even 
bangles 


Tewari: supporting the ‘foreign hand' theory 

vate got this money with the permis¬ 
sion of the Reserve Bank, but now 
the House should be informed how 
this money has been utilised. The 
stated objective of the organisation 
was to educate tribal children of the 
Thane district in Maharashtra. I 
wanted to know how many schools 
had been set up and how many* 
children had been educated so far. 

The Reserve Bank must be getting a 
feedback on this but somehow the 
, government was very perfunctory. 

The other day, when the Thakkar 
Commission report was being refer- < 
red to iri the House, Tasked Mr 
Dandavate to explain why unknown 
foreign societies were funding his 
wife’s organisation. AH that Mr 
Dandavate said was that the orga- 

permission of the RBI. So ybu wiji ; 1 
accept that Opposition leaders have ' ■ 
been receiving foreign money. Of. 
course, with the. permission of the y 
Reserve Bank. Therefore, tne-tore? 
ign band* theory is established. / 

; JfuPeven government- , y . 
Sponsored organisations receive , 
foreign hinds. Is your objection yj 
only to acceptance of lb reign 
■money per set .\Vy 

' But government is government; '' 7 -■ 

' What da you mean by that? 

• • The IMP ant the World Bank are )i .; 
|aern#Mal institutions, Today, ytii Hr 
testdanftiibanish everytteng find is c ?.'-2 
’^buftlbe utterly 
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M strategy obviously was to cany the 
P battle to the Opposition camp and in the 
process, raise the spectre of the ‘foreign 
hand' yet again, before blaming it for all 
the ills of the country. 

T he Opposition was quick to hit back. 

Prof Madhu Dandavate, leader of 
the Janata Dal Legislature Party, alleged 
that the "Kudal Commission was set up 
only to harass the JP-Gandhians. It was 
wound up in February 1987, and has 
been consigned to the dungheap of 
history. Let the government come oujl 
with all the reports. We are not scare* 
one bit. The three reports which were? 
tabled in the House failed to evoke any 
reaction. This is just to divert attention 
^jpiiom the Thakkar report.” 


say ^hat.tbe. influence" of 
Shakespeare, Marx, Freud, Hegel or 
Mabaux is bad. 

We were talking about foreign 
money. My question u>a$, are you 
against foreign aid per se? 

Ah IMF loan, for instance, is never 
used for subversive activities. It is 
used to influence public policy. The 
IMF does lay down certain conditions 
before advancing the ban. It would 
say, for instance, 'your country has 
certain wrong policies; you'beijpme 
more open, allow entry to more 
international institutions; become 
more market-oriented; cut down on 
subsidies, wages'. Now this may be 
different from what die.country de¬ 
cides. But this is .what is known as ' 
influencing public policy. Of course, 
this influence may result in agitations 
and even bring down the govern¬ 
ment. But this is an open process. 
Subversion, means that foreign 
money ia pumped mfo the country 
■Without ,tbe'.khbwte$«’ eiCthe;,. 
tom*' > •• 

But foreign funds for voluntary 
organisations are routed through ■ 
government ckannel$~4t comes 
With, the permission of the Be- 
mm# Bank.. : . j x v.-v. 

ii£&,‘'yeiuf,v,the. .total. atoount of 
foreign money received by these 
vpfcmtary organisations was Rs 500 
crore&L But I am sui&cihah'iipay 
tip^this 






^parties are being encouraged by i 
the ‘foreign hand"? |y\. 

Yes, of course. ■ 
f Could you give some exam- 

; at NTR. Ishenotfoe symbol 

1 to all that is nationally unacceptable? 

; jibe bizarre rituals he observes to 
attain' what he wants-rto .be foe 
Prime Minister, Somehmes he puts 
,on earrings, sometimes he wears 
i ladies clothes at night and even 
* bangles, AS this is utterly despicable 
for a public figure. 

Are yon saying .that the‘fore¬ 
ign hand’ created the NTR phe¬ 
nomenon? . 

Let us not use toe term so loosely... 
The ‘foreign hand 1 does hot vote for 
NTR. It works deep down, some¬ 
times through seemingly respectable 
organisations- The foreign forces 
. work imperceptibly, They take 
advantage of local issues. Many peo¬ 
ple ate not even .aware to it, That is 
how toe ‘foreign hand' operates. 

What about Devi lot? Is he 
also a tool in the hands of divisive 
.. forces?' . 

’Devi Lai is a buccaheer, a bandiL 
pure'and simple bandit 
> , The tCudul Commission sub- 
emitted its Huai report in Febru¬ 
ary 1987. Why wasn’t the report 
tabled in Parliament if the issues 
. at stake were so vital? . 

‘I raised the matter a number of 
. times. The report should have been 
‘ made public. But sometimes there 
- are other priorities. And Parlia- 
mentatfans suffer from forgetfulness, 
v amnesia. ..Moreover, $e Opposition 
; parties tod hot press for itapubliea- 
tiai..Ahd toe government is always 
af ttoh.. • q 




(Lett) Pramlla Dandavata and Madhu 
Oandavata: accuaad of “miaappropriatlpn 
and dlvaralon of maaaiva foralgn and Indian 
aid funda Into unauthorlaod areaa” 

B.G. Verghese, the former editor of 
Indian Express who is currently working 
with the Delhi-based think-tank, Centre 
for Policy Research, scoffs at the gov¬ 
ernment’s threat of tabling the remaining 
parts of the Kudal report. Verghese, 
who was associated with the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, found himself at the 
centre of an unseemly controversy when 
Justice Kudalcharged.him with jeopardis¬ 
ing India's security by publishing maps of 
border areas to illustrate his Coroman¬ 
del lecture. The commission accused 
Verghese of compromising national 
security by publishing facts about the 
Saptamukkhi dam. But the noted jour¬ 
nalist had the last laugh by pointing out 
that the dam referred to was not even 
sanctioned, “let alone constructed". 

Verghese says that he himself was not 
affected by Justice Kudal's “findings” but 
that the saddest aspect was the realisa¬ 
tion that “procedures can be used by a 
wilful government to make something 
out of nothing and make nothing out of 
important things...” 

Verghese contrasts the procedure 
adopted by Justice Thakkar while en¬ 
quiring into the Indira Gandhi assassina¬ 
tion case and that used by Justice Kudal 
in investigating voluntary agencies. Jus¬ 
tice Thakkar has said that his was a 
pre-mvestigative, exploratory report, 
and yet was categorical in pointing "the 
needle of suspicion” on R.JC- Dhawan. 
The heart of the report is an indictment 
of Dhawan and yet the latter is not given 
the benefit of the provisions of Section 
8(B) of the Commission of Inquiry Act 
(which allows a person to cross-examine 
the witnesses who testify). And yet, 
Verghese points out,for a matter as 
vague as whether Gandhian voluntary 
agencies were fulfilling their objectives. 
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Justice Kudal used Section 8(B). 

There is yet another paradox—the 
SIT (Special Investigative Team) was 
the investigating arm of the Thakkar 
Commission and it was on the basis of 
the SIT's report that Justice Thakkar 
indicted Dhawan but it was this very SIT 
which eventually “exonerated” him, thus 
demolishing its own case. Verghese 
asserts: "The resurrection of the Kudal 
Commission issue thus can recoil on the 
government by raising disturbing ques¬ 
tions regarding procedures adopted by 
commissions of enquiry." 

The government’s threat of tabling 
the full Kudal Commission report had a 
two-pronged motive. The main idea was 
to distract attention from its embarrass¬ 
ment following the Thakkar report 
brouhaha and turn the spotlight on 
Opposition leaders like Dandavate and 
George Fernandes whom Justice Kudal 
had accused of collaborating with ‘unde¬ 
sirable foreign forces'. The other reason 
relates to electoral compulsions. The 
cry that the country is in danger from 
the omnipresent ‘foreign hand’ is ex¬ 
pected to make the people rally around 
the Congress(I) and vindicate its slogan 
of being the only party capable of 
guaranteeing the “unity and integrity” of 
India. At least, that is what ruling party 
strategists hope. 

When in crisis, blame the ‘foreign 
hand'—that has been the Congress(I)’s 
motto for years. But the unfortunate 
repercussion of this oft-repeated charge 
is that the hysteria generated by its 
loudspeakers like K.K. Tewari (see 
interview) on the issue, only results in 
undermining the genuine dangers faced 
by the country. 

Consider, for instance, AICC(I) joint 
secretary D.P. Roy’s arguments in his 


The cry that the 
country Is in danger 
from the omnipresent 
‘foreign hand’ is 
expected to make the 


recently-issued press statement: "Who 
could have been the most suitable per¬ 
son for the CIA to be won over other 
than the agent of a multinational corpora¬ 
tion? Who amongst the two agents of 
multinational corporations has the right 
to inherit the legacy to receive accept¬ 
ance from the people?..." 

These questions are obviously meant 
to throw light on the Indira Gandhi 
assassination case, but as Arun Nehru, 
the target of Roy’s veiled innuendos, 
shot back, “ Why didn't they arrest me at 
that time?" 

An additional illustration of the gov¬ 
ernment’s offhanded approach in tackling 
the issue is its “forgetfulness” (see box) 
in tabling the Kudal report which ostens¬ 
ibly delved deep into the mechanics of 
the operation of the 'foreign hand'. And 
this, after having spent over a crore of 
rupees and granting the commission five 
extensions. 

But the classic observation on the 
subject comes from K.K. Tewari, 
whose views on the matter are well- 
known. Tewari claims that left to himself 
he would make the ‘foreign hand’ the 
election issue. But he would make a 
distinction between a “genuine foreign 
hand” and a “purely political foreign 
hand”! As the election season draws 
closer, one can expect to see more and 
more of the latter. 

PatraMdw Chetterjee/Afeiv (MM 


Georg* Fernandas: 
innocent victim? 


.... V 


people rally around 
the Congress(l) and 
vindicate its slogan of 
being the only party 
capable of 
guaranteeing 
the “unity 
and 

integrity” 
of India 
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OLD SPICE MUSK 
SPLASH ON THE 
MASCULINE AROMA. 
ON YOUR FACE. 
ON YOUR BODY. 
AND MAKE HER 
SECRET FANTASIES 
COME ALIVE. 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

SOD’ r ALC 

Lz r HF* SHAVING cmjm 
COLOG Si 
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THE PS YCHO-ANALYSIS 

(Shouldn t you know what your 







Imitation may be the 
' best form of flattery . 
butvou hate to pick up 
anything spurious. You 
- 1J , Ke the reassurance of 
the metal logo plate 


' 5 ; 


\fJ! y 


; , !'Q u exude a friendly x ;'V 
• ^‘h'gance But the quiet ~ -V- 
toughness does 'surface" • : : " 

. when provoked You re . • ■ 

gjad Sky bag s' ; ' 

: tear re.sistam fabric has • . ' 

’:beemspecially chdsen • 
ror : that.underlying ■ v. ■. .-'-Vx : 
.toughness'' - y-.-'w 





OF A SKYBAGS OWNER 

ilkybags been saying about you?) 


999 
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Man on the move, you 
hate being made to 
wait. Most of all for . 
your own luggage. You 
love the breezy 
portability of Skybags. 


\ i 


\ ■ 

•I*’.s* *pb'■ 




Truly a man,of the 
world.-you'want the 
world's best-— no ' 
matter where in the 
world it comes from. 
You fully approve 
Skybags' specially 
imported zip 




You believe' in subtle 
yet Listing bonds ';; . V; 1 
Strong, trusted alliances 
that stand up ■■ - : ; 

beautifully to the tests 
of time. You secretly 
admire the unyielding 
stitching of Skybags. 




:You can t resist picking 
,jjp something artistic 
£ven if it reminds you 
jaf the lxioks you 
.haven't yet sat down to 
i|vnte. 


■w-, t JU 


W- 


/Makes per tec t 
1 business-travel 
sense. 
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I Because diamonds are a hatchet-man's 
| best friends 

mBY ANY reckoning, one of the great moments of Indian 
^pdevision must have been when Manoj Raghuvanshi asked 
I Kalpnath Rai some awkward questions about Bofors. Grimac¬ 
ing insincerely into the camera, the former wrestler-turned 
minister snarled, “Look here, Rajiv Gandhi just like diamond. 
I appeal you with folded hands"—and here, he actually folded 
his hands and bowed his head in the manner of a well-fed 
temple pujari —"please do not destroy this diamond.” 

Naturally, this memorable exchange did not take place on 
the government's tame television network, but on News- 
track, the video newsmagazine. For weeks afterwards, 
Kalpnath Rai enjoyed a new notoriety as the man who thought 
that his leader was a precious stone. Then last month, just as 
memories of the statement were beginning to fade, Rai 
opened his mouth again. 

This time, too, he indulged his obsession with jewellery. 
“See,” he told Sunday's Nirmai Vlitra, “R.K. Dhawan is like 
B gold. The more gold passes through the flames of crisis, the 
■ more it is purified. ” This was silly enough, but still harmless. 
But Rai, never one to be content with innuendo if the option of 
abuse is also available, went further. “There are two people 
behind the leak of the Thakkar Commission report," he 
stated, “Arun Nehru and M.L. Fotedar. They are still in 
touch. ” He then went on to call Fotedar a variety of colourful 
names in Hindi, most of which cannot be reproduced in a 
family magazine. 

For the minister of power to call the minister for steel 
disgusting names on the record is bad enough. But for him to 
actually accuse his Cabinet colleague of leaking a top secret 
document to an Opposition paper was unprecedented. As 
soon as Sunday (26 March—1 April) hit the stands MBs 
. began commenting on Rai's statement. Satyapal Malik 
factually raised it in the House and asked whether this 
^represented the government’s position. 

But Rai is nothing if not irrepressible. He repeated the 
allegation to Surya, the Opposition magazine run by video 
doctor J.K. Jain-which passed it on the The Statesman which 
front-paged it. This set off another storm. When MPs raised 
his latest interview in the House, Rai decided to brazen it out 
and denied ever having made the remarks attributed to him. 
After it was pointed out that his statements were on tape he 
quickly shut up. And when Rajiv told reporters in Calcutta 




that Fotedar had no access to the report, Rai declined to say 
any more. 

TO BE fair to Rai, much of what he says, in his crude, 
abusive way, ends up becoming government policy eventual¬ 
ly. Notes one Opposition MP sardonically: “Rai says it first, 
using lots of Hindi gaa/is, then Mani Shankar Aiyar and Simian 
Dubey rush in, translate it into Doori Cambridge English and 
the same thing is passed off as the well-reasoned government 
approach." 

There is a precedent for this. When the Fairfax ton 
troversy was at its height, Rai was let loose on V.P. Singh, 
whom he attacked in the frenzied manner of a hell-hound. To 
begin with, everybody was appalled. Could this man be 
serious? Could anyone really believe that the Raja was a CIA 
agent? That anybody who disagreed with Rajiv s way of doing 
things was necessarily a traitor? 

Apparently, yes. In a few weeks the Rai line had been 
shorn of it’s four-letter words and recast as the great 
destabilisation theory (with a little of Gopi At ora’s dialectical 
materialism thrown in). Similarly, when the Bofors con¬ 
troversy erupted, Rai’s view that the whole thing was a 
conspiracy to malign the "diamond" quickly became official 
policy. On that same Newstrack, Vasant Sathe seemed far 
more urbane than Rai, but his position was essentially the 
same: answer no questions and quibble with everyone’s 
motives. 

So it has been with the Thakkar leak. The abuse of Fotedar 
was only half of Rai’s thesis. The test of it consisted of 
blaming it all on Arun Nehtu. “He was internal security 
minister at the time.” he told Sunday. “And he is the real 
conspirator. He had photostat copies made of the tile and kept 
them. When Dhawan came back he felt threatened and leaked 
the report.” 

Two weeks after Rai made those statements. Buta Singh 
and P. Chidambaram addressed a piess conference Then 
position was exactly the same ns Rai’s. And indeed listening 
to Chidambaram's modulated. Harvard-returned voice, one 
might have been forgiven for thinking that this is how Rai 
would have turned out had he given up wrestling and gone to 
univeisity instead. 

TO HIS credit, Rai goes further than ciihet Buta or 
Chidambaram. He has his conspuacy theory worked out to 
the last detail. "Only thiee people had access to the report,’’ 
he explains "Rajiv Gandhi, M.L Fotedar and Arun Nehtu. 
Rajiv had nothing to gain by disclosing it But Fotedai and 
Nehru were scared of Dhawan You know. Dhawan knows 
Arun Nehru's foreign bank account numbers in Jersey and 
Zurich." 

Moreover, adds Rai. Nehru had a giudge against Dhawan 
because “after he (Nehru) was out of the party, he told 
Dhawan 20 times to co opeiate with him in coming out with 
disclosures against Rajiv Gandhi. But Dhawan knew that 
Nehru had been responsible for his ouster” 

It was a tidy little thesis -completely unsubstantiated and 
crudely expressed, of course - that accurately anticipated the 
line that the Prime Minister’s office and the home miiiislrv 




Rai's obsession with precious metals continues. “See,** he told 
Sunday, “R.K. Dhawan is like gold. The more gold passes through 

the flames of crisis, the more it is purified” 
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Kalpnath Ral: Juat Ilka diamond' 

later took. And for all his abusive bluster. Rai did not go as far 
,as Kuta Singh who even questioned the Indian Express' 
patriotism and accused the paper of timing its story to scuttle 
the second charge-sheet filed by the Special Investigating 
Team in connection with the Indira Gandhi assassination case. 
And when Rajiv Gandhi also took the imperious if-they-are- 
not-with-me-then-they-are-against-lndia line at the National 
Students Union of India (NSUI) convention, Rai’s position 
began to seem like the epitome of moderation. After all. he 
had not called anybody a traitor. 

TO FULLY understand Rai, one must acknowledge his 
background. A whole-time political worker since 1950, Rai 
came to prominence after Mrs Gandhi lost power in 1977. At 
that stage, everybody who counted for anything in Indian 
politics reckoned that Indira Gandhi was washed up. That left 
her with only the Gundu Rao-A.R. Antulay kind of person 
whose options were, in any case, somewhat limited. 

It was in such an environment that Rai thrived. Between 
1977 and 1980, he would brandish his chappals in the Rajya 
Sabha, loudly interrupt speakers and angrily heckle those he 
thought had failed to recognise his leader’s greatness. Such 
behaviour went down well with Sanjay Gandhi, whose love of 
hoodlum-politics led him to recognise sterling qualities in Rai. 
Even Mrs Gandhi laughed indulgently at Rai's antics. 

Everything went wrong when Sanjay died in 1980. Though 
Rai maintained good relations with Pranab Mukherjee and 
R.K. Dhawan he was out of tune with the times. Both Rajiv 
and Arun Nehru regarded him as an embarrassment and-in 
1984, he was denied a ticket. 

After that Rai went a little berserk, describing Rajiv as a 
power-drunk politician to one interviewer, and attacking the 
new leadership for failing to reward the loyalty of those like 
Gundu Rao and A.R. Antulay, who had stuck by Mrs Gandhi 
in her dark days. His rantings were largely ignored and he 
became a symbol of the kind of Congressman who had no 
place in Rajiv's Camelot, 


All thia-Ghanj&d in 1977 when Camelot cracked up after the 
Fairfax scand^. Suddenly, Rajiv began to feel the need for a 
good old4ashg®ed hit-man, of the kind his late brother 
preferred. SSjqR candidates offered themselves for this 
purpose: K.tv*T|wari who used classical allusions to attack 
V. F. Singh ("He is Lucifer. He that Mephistocles also") and of) 
course Rai, who was more comfortable with four-letter 
words. 

As Fairfax 1 faded into HDW and that into Bofors, the 
hit-man’s role grfew correspondingly. Members of the Prime 
Minister’s office would ring up journalists before all of Rai’s 
press conferences to ask them to attend and finally, even 
Rajiv seemed to adopt some of Rai’s phrases —“naani yaad 
kara denge”. for instance. 

RAI'S REWARD was a post in the government. By then 
however, pleased with his newly rediscovered importance, lie^ 
had launched a campaign for the return of the Indira loyalists. 

In 1988, he invited Rajiv to his daughter’s wedding. As is 
normal when the Prime Minister attends a private function, a 
section of the ground was cordoned off for his security. The 
difference this time was that Rai allowed virtually none of his 
guests into the security area. The one exception was R.K. 
Dhawan. When Dhawan and Rajiv finally came face to face, 
the Prime Minister was cordial, smiled at the man he had fired 
and said, “I’ll call you." Rai’s friends say that this encounter 
marked the beginning of Dhawan’s comeback. 

Since then, Rai has told anyone who will care to listen that 
he is responsible for Dhawan’s return and that Pranab 
Mukherjee will also be back - - perhaps as a general secretary 
by next month. Eventually, he says, Rajiv will have to 
accommodate the loyalists. 

THERE IS a tendency among some journalists and many j 
members of the Congress(I) to regard Rai as a mere buffoon. 
And certainly his public statements do not suggest that he will 
be the next Henry Kissinger. 

But it is short-sighted to ignore everything he says. While, 
the Nehru-did-it hypothesis is now government policy, even 
.Dhawan has not publicly repudiated the thesis that Fotedar 
leaked the report. 

In a sense, Rai is a symbol of what Rajiv Gandhi’s regime 
has become. Determined to dispense with the hoodlums and 
hatchet-men he had inherited from his mother, Rajiv now 
seems to have accepted that they are an integral part of Indian 
politics and recognised that he cannot do without them. The 
conspiracy theory view of the world so favoured by Mrs 
Gandhi; the deliberate fusing of her interests with India’s, so 
opposition, lese majcste and treachery all became one; and i 
the use of invective as a substitute for ideology--all these are ^ 
techniques that Rajiv has borrowed from his mother. 

And as he has seemed more and more embattled, as 
Camelot has turned into Fort Apache, men like Kalpnath Rai 
have returned. They may not have gone to Doon School but 
they know how to call a spade a shovel. And when the world is ! 
running you down, it must be nice to know that somebody, 
somewhere, thinks you are a diamond, a 


Sarys^MvOpgjjsitioiiJ^^ 

gaalis, then Mani Shankar Aiyar and Suman Dubey rush in, 


translate it into Doon-Cambridge English and the same thing is 


passed off as the well-reasoned government approach” 
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KUIOIP NAYAR 


request 


I t appears that no efforts are being 
spared to ensure that Chief Justice 
K.S. Pathak fills the void left behind bv 
Nagendra Singh, former president of the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague The Union minister of state for 
external affairs, Natwar Singh, rang up 
I’ N, Bhagwati (chairman of the selei- 
, non committee in India), to recommend ■ 
SK’ustice Pathak’s name for the post. 

1 Now, S.K. Sin^>h, till recently India's 
envoy in Islamabad, called on a formei 
indue of the Pakistan Supreme Court, 
l)orah Patel and the Pakistani candi¬ 
date for the post and pleaded with him 
to withdraw his candidature. 

Ooial) Patel rightly said that the 
tequest should be duected not to him 
but to the Pakistan government, which 
had sponsoied his candidature. An un¬ 
abashed Mam Shankar Aivai, also a 
IV ire mu service hand, who is now ill the 
PM’s secretariat, chipped in to pel stride 
Dorab Patel to withdraw. Paled had 
known Aiyai when the latter was India's 
charge d'affaires in Karachi. Hr gave 
! Aivar the same advice 

That the government is keen to have 
Justice I’nthak .it Phe Hague is deal, 
because it has departed from the old 
practice of not nominating a sitting judge 
for the post. Former Chief Justice 
Hidayalullah, when he was on the Sup 
rente Court bench, was not nominated 
on the plea that he was a sitting judge 
Although he had tried his best. Nagen- 
dra Singh was preferred. 

Whatever be New Delhi's compul¬ 
sions, the foreign office should at least 
observe some decorum. Approaching 
cDorab Patel directly at first was not in 
good taste. Of course, now, New Delhi 
has got in touch with Islamabad with the 
request that it should support India’s 
candidate, as he would be in office only 
for the remaining term of Nagendra 
Singh fa little more than two years). 
Why could not have the foreign office 
done this thing in the first instance and 
not get involved in approaching the 
candidate directly? 

In fact, right from the start, the 
attitude of the government has been 
peculiar. And so has been that of Justice 
Bhagwati. When Bhagwati said that 
Pathak was being considered, Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi denied that there 
was any such proposal. My information 
ts that some foreign governments had 


been tolcf that Pathak would be India's 
inrtimnee and that they should vote for 
firm even before the Bhagwati commit¬ 
tee had proposed his name. 
■‘.Bhagwati said openly that he was 
opposed to Pathak's candidal me lie 
even went to the extent of saying that he 
fojired the government would hold the 
•fleeting of the selection committee in 
! his absence to nominate Pathak. 

Bhagwati was in Geneva when the 
committee's meeting was fixed. But the 
government arranged for his flight from 
Geneva to Delhi for just one dav to 
enable him to preside over the meeting. 
The anti c limax is that Bhagwati did not 
object to Pathak's name at the meeting 
and the decision to recommend him was 
unanimous. Why Bhagwati caved in at 
the time of selection is still a matter of 
conjecture. (Bhagwati was himself a 
c andidate for the pust.) 

To save lace. Bhagwati said on behalf 
of the committee that the government 
should not nominate a sitting judge to 
such positions. However, an exception 
has been made. It is surprising that 
Aslioke Sen, former law minister and 
now a leading light of the Janata Dal, who 
was on the selection committee, did not 
raise any objection either to Pathak’s 



Justice Bhagwati said 
openly that he was 
opposed to Pathak's 
candidature. He even 
went to the extent of 
saying that he feared 
the government would 
hold the meeting of 
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absence to nominate 
. •. Pathak 


name or to the government's method of 
having l’athak nominated. The third 
member of the committee, K. Para- 
saran. Attorney General of India, went 
along for reasons which are understand¬ 
able. 

With the election set for 18 April, the 
campaign for votes has begun. The 
government has sent urgent messages 
to its ambassadors abroad to build sup¬ 
port tor Pathak The Pakistan govern¬ 
ment is doing the same for its candidate. 
But New Delhi has made a compromise- 
proposal that Islamabad should allow 
Pathak to serve the rest of Nagendra 
Singh's term in return for India's support 
to the Pakistani candidate in the- next 
election to the World Court 

Pakistan has so far riot responded 
tavourahlv to this Perhaps the attempt 
to sidetrack the government and 
approach Patel directlv has ruffled leath 
ets in Islamabad and made the com 
promise difficult It is time that the 
foreign office seriously pondered over 
its functioning. Its behaviour towards 
neighbouring countries is parOcularly 
overhearing. 

When I was in Bangladesh recently. 
Prime Minister Mouduci Ahmed com¬ 
plained that New Delhi tended to tieat 
small countries like Bangladesh “in a 
cavalier fashion.” Sri Lanka has often 
made similar complaints. 

Now we are in the midst of a crisis 
with Nepal. .Unhindered tiansit of goods 
to a landlocked country is an internation¬ 
al objection which cannot be linked with 
trade. Agreed, India loses the customs 
dutv. But the loss of Rs 50 to Rs fit) 
crore a year is not much to sacrifice for 
the extent of goodwill the country will 
create among the people of Nepal. New 
Delhi is not punishing Kathmandu, which 
has been fomenting the hate India' 
campaign, but the common man. 

The Indian government did not wait 
even for the arrival of the Nepalese 
minister who was wanting to negotiate a 
new trade and transit treaty. At least 
until his arrival -a mere span of five 
days—the old arrangement could have 
been continued. But New Delhi had to 
make the point that it can call the shots 
whenever it decides to do so. The 
foreign office could have tempered the 
government’s annoyance with patience 
and tact. But too many hawks have got 
together in the foreign office.il 
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The ‘third man’ 

r esu rrected 

A new chargesheet filed by the SIT points an accusing finger at a second group 
of conspirators in the Indira Gandhi assassination case 


T he circumstances of Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi’s tragic demise 
continues to be the Congres- 
s(I) leadership’s trump card. 
With the uproar over the 
Thakkar Commission’s report pushing 
the party on the backfoot, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi seems to have decided 
to resurrect an old case to hit back at the 
Opposition. Once again the issue is the 
conspiracy to assassinate Mrs Gandhi. 
The men who actually killed her might 
be dead, but there is still the shadowy 
‘third man’: the backroom conspirator 
who actually planned the crime. And this 
time, after the lapse of four years, the 
government is once again training the 
spotlights on the second group of sus¬ 
pected conspirators and its tenuous links 
with the Opposition. 

All this is in tune with Rajiv Gandhi’s 
latest line: that the Opposition has been 
backing the Sikhs accused in the con¬ 
spiracy. The attack is most obviously 
aimed at advocate Ram Jethmalani who 
had defended Kehar and Balbir Singh 
earlier and who is now holding brief for 
Simranjeet Singh Mann, the former IPS 
officer accused of planning Mrs Gandhi’s 
murder. Ample evidence links the four 
accused in the ‘second conspiracy’— 
Mann, Attinder Pal Singh. Jagmohan 
Singh Tony and Dalip Singh—to Mrs 
Gandhi's actual assassins. The point, 
however, is whether the government 
will be able to sustain charges against 
them, especially now that the trail has 
gone cold. Retired director general of 
police, S. Anantram, ex-chief of the 
special investigating team (SIT) set up 
to track down all the conspirators, had 
failed to put up a legally sustainable case 
against the ‘second group’ and had been 
given marching orders. 

After all this can the government 
seriously expect to dress up a credible 
case once again? What is certain, 
however, is that the government de¬ 
sperately needs to revive the case. 
Desperate to shift the attention from the 
Thakkar Commission report (which 
raised doubts about R. K. Dhawan’s role 
in the assassination), Congressmen 


were clamouring for the SIT’s report to 
be made public. And thus, the ’second 
conspiracy’ details were pulled out of the 
SIT's cupboards. And with it out came 
tumbling allegations about the Opposi¬ 
tion’s links with the conspirators, the 
destabilisation theory, the Pakistan hand 
in the assassination ad nauseam. A 
bewildered SIT official admitted: "We no 


The second 
chargesheet tries to 
cover up several lies 
and many of the facts 
do not add up. It 
makes no mention of 
the fact that it was the 
acquitted assassin, 
Balbir Singh, who was 
the crucial link to 
Mann and Attinder Pal 
Singh in the chain of 
the conspiracy 


longer know what is happening. All 
directives for the second chargesheet 
are coming from the home ministry'., 

T he 24-page second chargesheet, 
filed in a New Delhi sessions court 
on 7 April, tries to cover up several lies 
and many of the facts do not add up. The 
document makes no mention of the fact 
that it was the acquitted assassin, Balbir 
Singh, who was the crucial link to Mann 
and Attinder Pal Singh in the chain of the 
conspiracy. The chargesheet also claims 
that the conspirators' hunt for a hit-mari 
ended with sub-inspector Beant Singh. 
This is not true. A reading of interroga¬ 
tion reports of Attinder Pal Singh and 
statements of other suspects recorded 
by the SIT makes it clear that the person \ 





contacted for the job was Balbir Singh 
and not Beant Singh. It was a Delhi, 
businessman, Gurbux Singh, who put 
Attinder Pal Singh in touch with Balbir.^ 
And after Balbir backed out, Beant Singff 
stepped in on the scene. There was 
another sub-inspector Gurdial Singh wlur 
was responsible for recruiting Satwant 
Singh into the conspiracy. 

Balbir Singh was acquitted and Gur- ' 
bux Singh, who was made a prosecution 
witness in the first case, later retracted 
his statements. None of the other Sikh^ 
who played a definite role in the plbt 
have been implicated. Instead, the gov¬ 
ernment has conveniently chosen to 
chargesheet only those accused shift 
within various jails in the country. Judg¬ 
ing by the progress of the criminal cases 
filed by the government after Operation 
Bluestar, the absence of an approver 
and statements of key witnesses as 
required under Section 164 of the IPC 
could well lead to the second case 
coming a cropper. The government has 
named 311 witnesses for the second 
case (as against 144 in the first case). 
The witnesses include Paranijit Singh, 
an associate of Tony, Dalip Singh and 
Mann. The case hinges on what Paranijit 
Singh and the others will admit in court. 
Past experience unfortunately shows 

Rajiv Gandhi at Mr* Gandhi’s funr -al: 
reviving the second conspiracy’ theory 


How the conspiracy worked 
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Satwant Singh 

Thu flrot part of the conspiracy to auauainate Mr* Indira Gandhi hat burnt 
accepted by the courts and Satwant Singh has been hanged. Thu 
government ia now trying to uatabNsh that the four conapirators, Attlndar 
Pal, Mann, DaHp and Tony, had worked out the plot from Bombay and 


Hnk between the assassins and the plotters, has been acquitted by 
the Supreme Court. Can the government in the circumstances ever prove 
that there was a nexus between the plotters and the auaesins? Or even 
that the four accused were Independently plotting to kill Mrs Gandhi? 


Attlndar Pal Singh: 
masterminding 
the plot? 


that militant Sikhs do not make the most 
cooperative witnesses. 

In the Indira Gandhi assassination 
case, most of the key witnesses—Bimal 
Khalsa, Gurbux Singh and Virinder 
Singh—-had turned hostile. In Mann's 
case, Sukhtaj Singh, a relative who had 
been functioning as his secretary while 
the assassination was being planned, 
was listed by the prosecution as a 
witness. But so far he has not deposed 
and it is unlikely that he will do so now. 
Most important, both Tony and Dalip 
Singh, who were arrested shortly after 
Attinder Pal’s arrest, and kept in Patiala 
Jail for four months had to be let off on 
bail thereafter. Reason: no Sikh was 
prepared to give evidence against them. 

Nearly four years ago the then SIT 
chief Anantram had told Sunday (see 
Sunday 26 May—1 June W85): "My 
case is open is open for all to see... 
there is no need of padding up or giving 
false evidence in a case like this, if we 
suspect more persons of complicity we 
will implicate them shortly." But now 
Anantram has been shifted out and the 
second case looks like a legal non¬ 
starter. The exigencies of politics can 
never be a substitute of hard legal 
evidence. At best, the case will revive 
some tragic memories of the assassina¬ 
tion. 

RKu Sarin I New Delhi 
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THE 

OLD FOX 


With Ramnath Goenka seriously ill in 
hospital, speculation mounts 
about the future of the 
Indian Express 



Th« Express Towers In 
Bombay: who will 
succeed Qoenka? 


F or nearly a month. Suite 401 
at Trinity Acute Care Hospit¬ 
al in the Alwarpet area of 
central Madras was one of 
the most closely watched 
rqoms in the country’s political circles. 
Ppune Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s arch-foe, 
Arun Nehru, had flown all the way from 
Delhi to carry a bouquet of roses to the 
I patient. V.P. Singh regularly called from 
'whichever comer of the country he was 
in. RSS leader Nanaji Deshmukh sat by 
bedside. Industrialist Nusli Wadia 
Cfpiped in Madras for two days only to 
meet his sick and ageing mentor. 

f.ast Sunday, when Ramnath Goenka, 
th# 87-year-old supremo of the Indian 
Express chain of newspapers, was final¬ 
ly wheeled into the aircraft bound for 
Bombay, there was anxiety writ large on 
the faces of friends and relatives. 
Goenka was straightaway admitted to 
Bombay’s Breach Candy Hospital, 
where he was kept under the care of his 
personal cardiologist, F. Udwadia. “It is 
merely the result of exhaustion, and it 
will go away with time,” said Vivek 
Khaitan, Goenka's 81-year-old engineer 
grandson who looks after the company’s 
Bombay operations. But doctors said 
Goenka was suffering from an extensive 
cardiac and neurological fade-out, and he 
was hanging on somehow to life-in-the- 
twilight-zone. So overpowering was the 
sense of crisis that all the family mem¬ 
bers had assembled in Bombay last 
week. Saroj Goenka, the patriarch’s 
self-willed daughter-in-law who looks 
after the business side of the southern 
editions, rushed back from the United 
States where she had gone on a working 
visit. 

Perhaps India’s gutsiest publisher and 
endowed with a phenomenal will power 
and zest for life, Goenka is clearly 
nearing the end of the road. But the 
subject for speculation is not what will 
happen to the 12-edition Indian Express, 
six-and-a-half million copies of which sell 
every morning. The issue of inheritance 
is overshadowed by the question: who 
will decide on policy and call the shots in 
the Express, the newspaper which has 
consistently taken on the mightiest of 
the land and is now the most effective 
weapon trained at the Rajiv Gandhi 
government? Goenka's illness, which 
comes only eight months before the 
scheduled time for the general elections, 
has created apprehension in the Opposi¬ 
tion. “I pray to God, ’’ said Janata Dal MP 
Arif Mohammad Khan, "that Ramnathji 
remains alive and ■well, for his is the 
most powerful voice against the estab¬ 
lishment.” 

It is some voice indeed! Last month, 
just before checking into Trinity Hospital 
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| Goenka was constantly calling up h& 

I editor Arun Shourie in Delhi, asking hirnE 
I "When is it going to be clean bowled? ^ 

| Clean bowled? Well, that happened to b# 

| the codeword for the leaked portions of 1 
| the Thakkar Commission report whicfl^ 
took the nation by storm. These were 
with Goenka for well over a fortnight, 
pouring into his vault from unnamed"! 
sources almost immediately after R.K! w 
D hawan had been reappointed in the 
Union government as officer on specif 1 
duty attached to the Prime Minister BF 
the Cabinet secretariat. The report held' 
Dhawan as the prime suspect in the 
I assassination of Mrs Gandhi, and tHdi J 
, leak was thus a surefire ploy to embar-' 

! rass Rajiv. Bureaucrats in the govern¬ 
ment burnt their midnight oil trying to 
figure out how the report had been 
leaked, but the crucial issue became: 
how much more of the report, the bulk 
of which has been suppressed by the 
Centre, is lying in Goenka’s vault? Do 
the suppressed portions of the report 
j have the dangerous potential to raise 
fresh questions about the assassination 
of Mrs Gandhi? Finally, and most impor- 
J tant, with the Bofors scandal having 
i fizzled out to a great extent, leaving only 
! traces of unsolved mysteries and un¬ 
answered questions, is the Thakkar 
Commission's report now emerging as 
the Opposition’s main campaign theme? 
There is a widespread belief that 
Goenka, the old fox of publishing, alone 
knows all the answers. 

T he media grapevine has it that even 
though Goenka is sick, the Express’ 
string of dramatic exposes is far from 
over. Shourie, in a lengthy article head¬ 
lined, ironically, The additional secretary 
(Dhawan's new rank in the government) 
in the 2 April issue of Indian Express has 
copiously cited portions from the “sup¬ 
pressed volumes”. He was obviously 
implying that Rajiv’s refusal to take the 
lid off the entire report of Justice Thak¬ 
kar was of little value because the 
Express was already privy to it. The 
Express' political objective too was set 
out in clear terms by Shourie as he 
wrote: "If he (Rajiv) gets rid of him 
(Dhawan), he is seen as both a bumbler 
for having got him back in the first place, 
and a weak man for having got rid of him 
now. If he keeps him, he raises the 
worst of all questions in the public mind: 
why is he shielding a person held by a 
judge of his own choice to be the 
conspirator in the murder of his own 
mother?” 

The Thakkar Commission report is 
only one of the many fronts on which the 
Goenka vs Rajiv battle is raging. Earlier, 
in March, S. Gurumurthy, Goenka’s u 
adviser and a member of the controlling ■ 
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The issue of 
inheritance Is 
overshadowed by 
another question: who 
wiilcsH the shots and 
decide on die policy of 
the Opposition's most 
vocal medium? 
Goenka’s illness 
comes only eight 
months before the 
polls 


oligarchy in the Express, ’scooped’ the 
report of the Grover Committee which 
investigated the charge that Reliance 
Industries Limited (RIL), Goenka’s 
arch-enemy, had illegally imported ex¬ 
cess polyester yam-making capacity. 
The government had earlier denied ac¬ 
cess to the report even to Members of 
Parliament. But its disclosure in the 
Express ultimately forced the govern¬ 
ment to submit the report to the Public 
Accounts Committee (PAC), headed by 
Marxist MP Amal Datta. 

A panicky administration has of late 
intensified its strong-arm tactics against 
the Goenka empire, hoping perhaps that 
the daily will change its line if sufficient 
pressure is mounted on it. In 1987 also, 
the Centre had unleashed a massive 
raid—involving 600 intelligence and en¬ 
forcement personnel—as a ploy to si¬ 
lence the Express. This time round, 
various departments of the Union gov¬ 
ernment have instituted 220 cases 
against the newspaper, mostly on 
trumped up charges. More 
than 90 of these cases, i 

for instance, relate to „ 


whether the five Indian Express group 
of companies (Indian Express Newspap¬ 
ers Bombay Pvt. Ltd, Indian Express 
Madurai Pvt. Ltd, Andhra Prabha Pvt. 
Ltd, Traders Pvt. Ltd and Express 
Newspapers Pvt. Ltd) are private com¬ 
panies or can be deemed to be public 
companies. 

Though the legal debate over the 
nature of the company—private or pub¬ 
lic—seems insignificant, it has a clear 
bottom line. Express insiders suspect 
that the government’s ‘dirty tricks de¬ 
partments' want to interfere with the 
succession process in the post-Goenka 
period so that die-hard Rajiv-baiters are 
shown their places by the new manage¬ 
ment. Saroj Goenka is already a staunch 
critic of the Shourie-Gurumurthy gang 
and a tacit sympathiser of the Rajiv 
set-up—the main reason why Goenka 
had clipped his daughter-in-law’s wings 
in 1987 by making her lose all say in 
editorial matters. If, and when, a suc¬ 
cession battle begins, the government 
can intervene only if the company is 
deemed public. Otherwise, it would be 
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WHO’S WHO AT THE EXPRESS 


S. Guruifiurttty 


s 



o me thing of a son to 
Ramnath Goenka, he is a 
dedicated RSS-man who 
remains the press baron’s 
closest associate. In recent 
years, he has supervised the 
Express? financial affairs, sorted 
out its legal problems and 
championed editor Arun 
Shourie's cause. 


NuslKWadia 


o 



ne of the most enduring 
mysteries of Indian politics is 
why Ramnath Goenka risked 
everything on a battle with 
Dhirubhai Ambani. A possible 
explanation is his affection for 
Nusli Wadia who sat in die 
Express' Bombay office while 
the Ambani stories were being 
written. 


SaroJ Goenka 



yafirigbtvthe 
Express behprs 

Ririmath G>apfeahad only one 
son, the late ED. Goenka, and 
Sax’fia.his.. widow, tothe early 


inherit everyttnhg but over the 
last few years, Goenka has 
begun befitting hercapatriihies 
SOS publicly bad-mouthing her. 


Vivek Khaltan 





■ m amnath Goenka’s 
grandson from one of his 
daughters, Khaitan appeared 
, suddenly on the scene in 1983 
when the old man announced 
that he would hand over 
everything to him. This has not 
pleased B.D. Goenka’s family, 
but Khaitan has proved himself 
to be a low-key but adept manager. 

Aran Shourie 





Wm?' uring his first stint at 
die Express, there was talk of 
setting up a trust that would run 
the paper after Goenka. This led 
the family to violently oppose 
him. Now, Shourie has stuck to 
editing but there are constant 
rumours to the effect that 
Gurumurthy and he will look 
' * after a new trust. 

RamJethmalani 


s 



^MF ays one Express 
insider: “Ramnathji is no longer 
hi the news business. He makes 
hiS money from real estate and 
spends his time figjhting law 
suits," It is the latter activity 


inchspensabte. As the J&pness' 
lawyer, he iSan integralpartof 
the operation. 


difficult for the government to interfere 
in the affairs of a private limited j 
company. 

Even then, the Centre has been 
pushing Goenka to the wail. His pass¬ 
port has been impounded, as well as 
Gurumurthy’s, on the allegation that the 
two were involved in the hiring of 
Fairfax, the US detective agency, by the 
finance ministry during V.P. Singh’s 
tenure. Besides, the hearing of the 
cases is being arranged in such a manner 
that Express representatives have to 
appear in three or four places in different 
parts of the country on the same date. 

For years now, the government has 
Suspended all public sector and DAVP 
ads to the Indian Express. The State 
Bank of India, the group’s banker, has 
recently withdrawn its committed offer 
of a loan. In 1987, the bank had also 
sanctioned fresh working facilities to the 
group, revising the limits set in 1985. 
But it has subsequently reneged on its 
promise, so much so that, says Vivek 
Khaitan, “we are underfinanced to the 
extent of five lakh rupees a day”. So 
intense is the Express phobia in the 
government that industrialist R.P. 
Goenka one day had to tell the secretary 
to the chairman of the State Bank of 
India that he should not be denied an 
appointment with his boss because “I am 
not that Goenka". 

In fresh raids that took place on the 
newspaper’s Bombay offices on 7 
March—curiously, a day before the 
publication of the Grover Committee 
report—ail account books were taken 
away so that the company found it 
difficult to submit its accounts this year. 
Moreover, the corporate income-tax 
assessment too has suddenly become 
high-pitched, touching Rs 3.5 crores 
from a much lower level. To punish the 
Express, even its Fax circuit between 
Madras and Bangalore was stopped 
even though the telecommunications 
department had made all the necessary 
arrangements. Besides, the income-tax 
department has also ordered all assess¬ 
ments of the Express group from 1972- 
73 onwards to be reopened, thus calling 
for records weighing nearly six tonnes. 
Said Khaitan: “It’s sheer harassment.” 

B ut Goenka, even in the evening of 
his life, is far from being the person 
who will yield to bullying tactics. He may 
be quirky, opinionated, even schem¬ 
ing—he sold off his own promoter’s 
quota of Reliar.ce shares before embark¬ 
ing on a prolonged campaign against the 
company—but he is always a spirited 
fighter. In 1975, he matte the Indian 
Express reply to Mrs Gandhi’s draco¬ 
nian Emergency by front-paging, in 
defiance of the censor, spirited lines 
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from Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry. In 
the late Seventies, he got disenchanted 
with the Janata Party. Besides, tragedy 
struck at home, when B.D. Goenka, his 
only son, died. In 1980, soon after she 
returned to power, Mrs Gandhi ordered 
her minions to slap punishable charges 
on the Express in retaliation to its 
anti-Emergency and pro-Janata role. 
But, instead of being cowed down, 
Goenka bounced back in no time, hired 
Shourie as executive editor, and began 
to buffet the government with a series of 
hard-hitting punches—the Antulay scan¬ 
dal and Kuo oil deal. Gurumurthy had 
moved into Goenka’s confidence earlier, 
first as a staunch RSS supporter (he was 
the Bodhipramukh, or intellectual lead¬ 
er, of the Madras branches of the RSS) 
and understudy of his chartered accoun¬ 
tant, but later as his friend, philosopher 
and guide. Eventually, Gurumurthy and 
Shourie formed his A-team. 

However, Goenka has never capitu¬ 
lated under pressure from the state, nor 
is he likely to do so now. But the, Rajiv 
government seems to think that coer¬ 
cion will work somehow and, if not, the 
scenario will change altogether when 
Goenka is no more. But the charges that 
the government has so far dug up are 
not meaty enough. For example, one of 
the accusations, that the Express has 
imported from Hong Kong "•n offset 
printing machine which worked at a 
capacity much lower than the stipulated 
level, is at best a technical dispute. 
Besides, 11 other organisations, including 
the publishers of The Times of India and 
the printer-publishers of India Today 
magazine, have imported the machine. 
But action has been initiated selectively 
against the Express. Goenka is also 
being accused of financial fraud, FERA 
(Foreign Exchange Regulation Act) 
violation, newsprint racketeering and 
siphoning cash out of the country 
through attractive female couriers—but 
even the fertile minds of the govern¬ 
ment’s backroom boys and private 
corporate advisers have not been able t(f 
dredge up charges amounting to more 
than two crore rupees. 

T he old fox, the feared yet loving 
name by which many Express hands 
refer to their master, is actually more 
tiger-like in his behaviour. He stalks his 
quarry for a time, waits for the right 
moment and then pounces on him. 

He also revels in developing an adver¬ 
sary relationship with the establishment, 
which he does after a brief spell of 
bonhomie. His dealings with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi have also followed the same pattern. 
He had carefully watched Rajiv before 
opening his salvos, and putting his 
hit-team together. 


In 1985, Goenka told the US media 
celebrity. Jack Anderson, in a film called 
Rajiv's India: “The nation is safe in 
Rajiv’s hands.” However, he had already 
selected his target, Dhirubhai Ambani of 
Reliance, probably hoping to see the 
extent to which Rajiv would go to defend 
the fast-climbing and high-flying ty¬ 
coon—a man who was very close to the 
late Mrs Gandhi. Goenka and Ambani 
were partners in card games and fairly 
close buddies. But, for reasons best 
known to Goenka himself, the Express 
suddenly began an onslaught of unpre¬ 
cedented ferocity on Reliance, zeroing in 
on knots of detailed charges—violation 
of banking norms, illegal pre-dating of 
letters of credit, smuggling in of com¬ 
plete plants. Gurumurthy wrote the 
25-odd campaign pieces, but the deci¬ 
sion to lambast the Ambanis was none 


other than Goenka’s. 

Why did he decide to do so? Gurumur¬ 
thy reels off a story about how Ambani 
had once insulted Goenka. When the 
latter was the chairman of PTI, Reliance 
had refuted an allegation made by the 
news agency against the company, and 
implied in the rejoinder that the imputa¬ 
tion might have been made by its 
business rival, Bombay Dyeing, owned 
by Nusli Wadia. When Goenka objected 
to the tone of the letter, Dhirubhai 
reportedly made some insinuating re¬ 
marks. The allegation has been stoutly 
denied by Reliance, but it is obvious that 
Goenka was not just acting on the 
sudden emotional impact of a friendship 
betrayed. 

After beginning his tirade on Reliance, 
he hired Suman Dubey, a peacetime 
general and Rajiv’s school chum, thus 



INDIAN EXPRESS 


That the battle could 
go eithfr way la clear. 
V,. The government has 
.instituted more than 
220 cases against the 
newspaper. They are 
heard in such a 
manner that Express 
representatives have 
!>'jp,be In four cities on 
the same date 


giving a clear impression that even 
though he was taking on a friend of Mrs 
Gandhi’s he’d like to be on the right side 
of the new Prime Minister. But, through 
a series of developments, much of which 
is not fully known even now, Ambani’s 
equation with the Rajiv government 
began to improve from late 1986 on¬ 
wards. Earlier, the finance ministry had 
almost enlisted Gurumurthy on its staff 
to investigate the Reliance affair. 

But, as 1987 began, the old power 
equations changed, and Goenka, after a 
few tentative attempts to win Rajiv over, 
escalated the battle from one merely 
against Reliance to one against the 
entire government. 

Actor-journalist Cho Ramaswamy, 
who is a close friend of Goenka’s, thinks 
that “Ramnathji’s opinion on Rajiv Gan- 
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(L to r) MukMh, Dhlrubtial and Anil Ambanl: Goanka’a arch anamlaa 


from power. Lok Satta, Janasatta, 
Andhra Prabha, Kannada Prabha —the 
group indeed has a long reach in a 
number of languages. It is a lethal 
weapon which can benefit the Opposi¬ 
tion, at least till the next elections. With 
the exception of The Hindu, which was 
the first newspaper to publish the Bofors 
documents, the Express had a near¬ 
monopoly of ail anti-government story 
breaks—the leak of the erstwhile Presi¬ 
dent, Giani Zail Singh’s letter to the 
Prime Minister calling him a liar, the 
disclosure of Rajiv’s friend and cine-star 
Amitabh Bachchan's family property in 
Switzerland, and now tfce Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report. More than the rhetoric 
indulged in by the Opposition MPs, it is 
the aggregate fury of the Express stor¬ 
ies, news angles and editorials which 
have created a public unage of Rajiv 
Gandhi—a bumbling busybody who has 
no clue to what’s happening all around. 


dhi would have been different if he had 
not protected the Ambanis the way he 
did”. That’s a bargaining point the Ex¬ 
press’ lobby always hammers, telling the 
world in asides and private conversation 
that the paper’s attitude to the present 
regime may change if it takes strong 
measures against the Ambanis. But the 
government has not risen to the bait. 
Besides, the war between Goenka and 
the government is patently irrevocable. 
Says Vivek Khaitan: "We cannot survive 
if we change our broad policy. We are 
read for what we are.’’ 

In fact, opposition to the government 
is justified by the Express' sales graph, 
its circulation in the politically sensitive 
Delhi-Chandigarh area, where Rajiv is 
fast losing popularity, having gone up by 
8.6 per cent between the second hif of 
1987 and the first half of 1988. But 
circulation figure alone is hardly the 
yardstick for measuring the success of a 
publication like the Indian Express. 
Goenka has an aura of power which 
many of his financially more successful, 
and thus compliant, peers could never 
taste. During his brief honeymoon with 
Rajiv in 1985, he wielded unlimited 
power in the finance ministry as well as 
the Prime Minister’s office. Way back in 
1965, he and the late K. Kamaraj were 
among the kingmakers who got Mrs 
Gandhi installed in the Prime Minister’s 
chair the next year. No industrial mag- 
nate-tumed-newspaper-baron ever had 
as much varied experience or clout as 
Goenka enjoyed. 

I n the coming months, the Express will 
undoubtedly be the main catalyst for 
the Opposition which, like any other 
opposition force, wants to remove Rajiv 


Staying alive 

Doughty press baron 
Ramnath Goenka 
remains a fighter to 
the end 

U “That man must go!" The sud- 
I den outburst from his famous 
patient took cardiologist Dr R.S. 
Rajagopalan completely by surprise. 
"That man must go, doctor!" the big 
man under the white sheets repeated 
to- the bewildered physician. It was 
only after a close associate present in 
the cozy, air-conditioned room in 
Madras' Trinity Hospital explained 
that the ‘man’ in question was none 
other than Rsjiv Gandhi that a smile 
appeared on Dr Rajagopalan’s face. 
Like millions oi Indian Express read¬ 
ers, even Dr Rajagopalan is. aware 
of Ramnath Goenka's obsession: to 
bring down Rajiv Gandhi’s 0 govern¬ 
ment. But that is another story. 

For his age, Ramnath Gpenka was 
till recently a robust and heafthy 
‘young man’, according to mose who 
have known him closely. He, .woyild i 
regularly take long walks and would 
always be in touch with his Seutef 
nants at the Various Express offices, 
“In fact, the old man would not allow 
us to steep, all the time com 
with fresh ideas and arguing 
things he wanted to know “ 
detail," remarked a 
associate. 



Said noted journalist Cho Ramas- 
wamy: "I remember when I was in 
Delhi sometime ago, he would come 
into our guest room every ten mi¬ 
nutes or so late in the night to wake 
up Gurumurthy (Goenka's close con¬ 
fidant) and take him away for con¬ 
sultations. Guru would return but no 
sooner had he got under his sheets 
than Goenka would come up with a 
fresh idea, a new problem for discus¬ 
sion... That man had a remarkable 
reservoir of energy and, for his age, 
an astounding degree of alertness.” 

But Goenka's health took a turn 
for the worse about a decade ago 
when he suffered a heart attack while 
in Calcutta. 

"The problem with Ramnathji is 
not his health but himself,” says a 
worried Gurumurthy. “He will not sit 
nor will he rest" After he was 
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COVEK STORY 


If the Centre does not brazenly med¬ 
dle in the internal matters of the Indian 
Express (it may dare not), the financial 
control of the empire will ultimately rest 
with Saroj Goenka at one end, and Vivek 
Khaitan and Manoj Sonthalia, Goenka’s 
daughters’ sons, at the other. Arti, Ritu 
and Kavita (a daughter-in-law of the 
Singhania family), Goenka’s three grand¬ 
daughters, had resigned from the com¬ 
pany in 1985. The inheritors are all 
average businesspersons without either 
the drive or the enigma of Goenka. Saroj 
is no doubt a candidate of the author¬ 
ities, but she is no strategic ally of the 
Centre either. The government was 
recently investigating a charge that the 
late B.K. Tiwari, the Express' London 
correspondent, had posed as Saroj's 
relative to give her an American Ex¬ 
press credit card, with which she settled 
her hotel bills in the US and Switzerland 
in violation of FERA. 


admitted to Rajagopalan Trinity 
Acute Care Hospital on 24 March 
with cardiac decompensation (heart 
attack), Goenka was responding to 
treatment "quite well". This compel¬ 
led his physician to yield to the old 
man’s plea that he be. shifted from 
the intensive care unit t°-- the spa¬ 
cious Suite 401 on the fourth floor 
where he could confer at will with 
Gurumurthy or his editor-in-chief, 
Aran Shourie, who had come down 
from Delhi. 

On the morning of 5 April, Goenka 
insisted on going to the bathroom 
himself. He was up for about 20 
minutes and had a shave. The exer¬ 
tion led to a drop in his blood 
pressure and he felt dizzy. He was 
immediately shifted to the hospital's 
intensive care unit. "That was a mild 
attack but we had to be careful,” 


SaysS. 

Gurumurthy: “He 
loves his paper 
more than anything 
else. When the 
Thakkar 

Commission ‘leak’ 
was published, he 
screamed: ‘Guru, I 
am number one’ ” 



(L to r) Nusli, Novi I la and Maureen Wadta: Goenka’, closest friends 


Mukash Farp«ani 


recalled Dr Rajagopalan. Now that 
his patient has been shifted to Bom¬ 
bay’s Breach Candy Hospital for 
“recuperation, rest and continuation 
of treatment”, the doctor is confi¬ 
dent that Goenka would be back m 
action "very soon". 

Goenka would not have been in 
this condition but for the strain he 
suffered during a recent trip to 
Kerala. He had taken the train to 
Cochin on 21 March and then drove 
to Calicut in a car that had no 
air-conditioning and then took the 
train back to Madras immediately. 
He started coughing incessantly and 
would only take some ayurvedic 
medicines. Soon after, his condition 
worsened and he had to be rushed to 
Dr Rajagopalan’s clinic. 

Goenka is proud of his scoops and 
frets when something important is 
left out. “He loves his paper more 
than anything else," says Gurumur¬ 
thy, "anowhen the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission leak' was published, he 
screamed: ‘Guru, I am number one. ’" 
But ,the dqughty press baron is 
■ .now in'the twilight zone of his stormy 
’me. And there are many who wonder 
. if after Ramnath Goenka, the news- 
' pilfoer will continue its crusade 
against the establishment. 

“There is no doubt that the paper 
will carry on with the identity tliat he 
(Goenka) has given it," comments 
'"Chp Ramaswamy. “It will continue to 
9 Be a" fighter. Otherwise Express will 
n ndf'i(nVive.’’ 

ft. Bbagwan Stagh/Madra* 


In Goenka’s absence, Shoune and 
Gurumurthy will certainly be the Ex¬ 
press helmsmen. They naturally will 
have to get hold of documents that can 
get Prime Ministers "clean bowled”, 
and captains of industry caught. Even 
assuming that they can do it, there will 
surely be a problem of credibility. 
Goenka. with all his old-worldly cranki¬ 
ness and aberrations, resembles a father 
figure, having been a maverick tebel in a 
Marwan business family and a disciple of 
Gandhi way hack in 1919. Shoune has all 
the intellectual prowess, but doesn’t 
have the image, having begun his career 
as a World Bank economist. Gurumur¬ 
thy, too, has a suddenly-acquired charis¬ 
ma, but his RSS moorings, which are 
made fun ol even by his friends as a 
membership of the ‘Reliance Scathing 
Society', deny him any widespread 
acceptance as one of the Express' brains 
trust. Even ‘Clio’, a great buddy of the 
Shourie-Gurumurthy duo, conceded that 
Goenka is “irreplaceable”. 

The future of the Indian Express is 
uncertain. Only the quality of its future 
leadership will determine whether it can 
remain the ’one-paper' Opposition plat¬ 
form, without lapsing into any of the two 
destructive options- -becoming a reck¬ 
less pamphlet, or, alternatively, a bland 
pro-establishment time-server. But 
Ramnath Goenka remains a publisher of 
a rare breed- -a man who has for over 
live decades stuck to the Indian Express 
as the one-legged and determined Cap¬ 
tain Ahab had remained attached to Ins ! 
ship ‘Pequod' ■ But Ahab was chasing : 
Moby Dick, the ultimate white whale, j 
To Goenka, the entire establishment is i 
the white whale. 


Sumtt Mttra/Madras and New Delhi 
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The unwanted guests 

Burmese refugees are being pushed back into Burma 


L ike most other border towns, 
Morch in Manipur along Bur¬ 
ma is a \ irtual den of smug¬ 
gling and an important transit 
point of international drug run¬ 
ners. But in the last few months, after 
Burma was plunged m a civil war, the 
sleepy town has become the favourite 
retuge of hundreds of Burmese students 
who have tied their country fearing 
repression in the hands of the ruling 
military junta 

Initially, the Indian government play 
i-d the hospitable host. However, with 
the trickle turning into a tide, the 
authoiities in Mampui decided to send 
some ot the refugees hack Since the 
Burmese weie determined to stay on in 
India and the action could generate 
adverse reaction from the predominantly 
expatiiate population of the border 
areas, the operation was earned out in 
utmost seciecy The first batch ot 
students pushed hack into Burma had a 
harrowing tale to narrate 

It all started with a seemingly in¬ 
nocuous incident On 21 March, two 
Burmese students, Aung San la and 
Mying Soe, left the makeshift t amp at 
l.eikul, then home for the past six 
months, and headed for Moreli to purch¬ 
ase medicines. When they returned to 
then camp on the night ot 22 March, 
jawans ot the 8th Manipur Rifles, who 
were manning the refugee camp, nabbed 
and beat them up When their camp 
mates came to know of the incident the 
following morning, they Parted demon¬ 
strating against the jawans and deman¬ 
ded that they be shifted to a camp run by 
a civilian agency. The refugees also 
demanded that their representatives be 
allowed to meet the Manipur home 
minister, Tompok Singh, who wms a 
regular visitor to the camp 'fill then, the 
students had little idea of the fate that 
was to befall them. 

Around 4 pm on 24 Match, the 
officer-m-i harge of the Leikul camp 
turned up and asked eveiyone to pack 
their belongings. “You all will be shifted 
to a camp at Moieh,” he assured the 
unsuspecting boys. Klated, the first 
batch of around 40 refugees hopped on 
to the waiting vehicle with their luggage. 
But a few hours later, when the convoy 
took a different route, they got suspi¬ 
cious. Around 2 am the following day, 
the truck screeched to a halt at New 
_ — 


Samtha, a habitation overlooking Burma. 
Jawans of the Manipur Rifles jumped out 
and asked the hoys at gunpoint to cross 
over. "You have no business to be in our 
country." the commanding officer is 
alleged to have thieatened. 

"We started running into Burma as 
the cops were aiming at us," recalled U 
Arlokka. one of those who were hound¬ 
ed out. Arlokka s friend, Kyawlay, com¬ 
plained that similar treatment was meted 
out to another batch of some 50 stu¬ 
dents, who were now hiding in the 
jungles of Burma adjoining New Samtha. 

Strangely, Manipur Rifles had 
apparently carried out the sensitive 
operation without any directive from 
New Delhi. In tact, immediately after 
the first batch of Burmese refugees 


Burmea* students st a refugee camp: harassed 

made their way into Moreh last October, 
the Indian authorities had declared that 
“those who were fighting the oppressive 
regime in Burma would be provided 
shelter in India" What is more, the 
Centre had provided the Manipur gov¬ 
ernment with ample funds to run refugee 


What has made the 
goings-on inside the 
Burmese refugee 
camps all the more 
suspicious is the thick * 
veil of secrecy that " 
surrounds them. No * 
one is allowed near the 
camps 


camps. 

Moreover, it is perhaps unique that an 
armed police battalion should be allowed 
to supervise refugee camps. In other 
states, it is the district authoiities who 
look after refugees with the help of the 
state’s relief and rehabilitation depart¬ 
ment. 

No wonder, the Burmese students 
looked upon the jawans of the Manipur 
Rifles with suspicion. Most of them 
complained of ill treatment and lack of 
civic amenities at the camps. But what 
perhaps brought matters to a head was 
the “marriage" of a Bunnese girl to a 
jawan of the 8th Manipur Rifles. 

The jawan, Chaoba, a Meiti Hindu, 
allegedly married Maei, a Burmese 


surfaced after 15 days and returned his 
wife to the camp. Soon after, Maei was 
transferred to another camp and nothing 
has been heard of her since then. 

The Burmese students alleged that 
the marriage was a farce, an excuse to 
take Maei out of the camp to Imphal 
where she must have been sexually 
.jlSused. And when the incident 
threatened to blow up into a major 
scandal, the girl was simply hounded out 
Of India like many others. 

In fact, what has made the goings-on 
inside the Burmese refugee camps all 
the more suspicious is the thick veil of 
Secrecy that surrounds them. No one is 
allowed near the camps and even casual 
conversation with-the refugees is dis¬ 
couraged. But such a measure has 
hardly succeeded in suppressing the 
truth. 

SuMr Bhaumik/rwnu (Burnts) 
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Muslim, and took her to Imphal. Chaoba 






UPDATE 


I’amelia, where are you? 

Are you living in India? 

Are you learning about 
the Eastern way of life ? 

From a song by Shawn Phillips 

N o, she wasn't in India. And 
she wasn’t in England 
either. Pamella Hordes had 
reached the Indonesian is¬ 
land of Bah, where she hid 
iut from the hyenas of the Fleet Street 
iress. When a media executive spotted 
ler, the latest chapter in this sorry saga 
>egan taking the story from scandal to 
-cars. 

After that there was no escape. Soon 
ihe tropical island, known more for its 
leaches and sea-food, saw a Fleet 
Street invasion. Pamella shielded by her 
Indian and American friends tried hard to 
ivoid the clicking cameramen. And once 
orneied, jumped on to a friend’s motor¬ 
bike, fleeing the publicity she had 
mngered for in better (lavs. 

Not to be outdone, one of the more 
■nterpiismg journalists gave chase in a 
eep. The speeding bike crashed into 
-,ome dogs, and Ms Bordes was thiown 
ace-down on the tarmac. The jeep did 
rot stop to pick up the wounded hetoine. 

Ballyhoo in Bali 

'an dal to scars 

Pamella Bordes (above) and (left) with close 
friend Shabnam Crampton: hideout In Bail 

story was only going to be m the region 
of £250,000, nowhere near the seven- 
figure sum she had hoped it would be. 
For, Pamella had promised to name men 
in high places, even royalty, and said she 
had “documentary evidence” to prove 
her intimacy with them. She had slept 
with so many men. the 27 year old 
claimed, that their names could fill up a 
very thick address book. And Britain's 
elite winced, as the tabloids faithfully 
reported her claims. 

Even the press office at Buckingham 
Palace was kept busy. Two weeks ago, 
they had responded with astilf u(.per lip i 
when the Today newspaper claimed that 
Ms Bordes had taken riding lessons 
from Captain Mark Phillips, the husband 
of Princess Anne. The spokesperson 
had said: “Captain Phillips does not give 
tiding lessons at Gatcombe socially or 
otherwise. We cannot think Miss 
Bordes would have been invited there.” 


The Pamella 

nstead, some villagers took the injured 
’amelia to the Denpasar hospital. 
Vhere the glamour girl found, to her 
lorror, that an old syringe was going to 
>e used on her. She stomped olf uxiig- 
lantly. though alter some elementary 
nst-nid,to catch the first flight to Hong 
vong. 

There, in the antiseptic comfort of the 
\dventist Hospital, Ms Bordes talked of 
ernorse and karma and begged to be left 
ilone. While at it, she also dropped a 
xnubshell about her links with the 
intish royalty. The tabloids went 
icrseik, while her lawyer friend Tim 
Taylor kept his hammer raised as the 
■cribes bid furiously for the promised 
•lory. The Hong Kong hospital, not 
ised to the ways of Britain’s tabloid 
H css called in the police. The clamour 
tot worse. And the heroine of the 
Vestnunster sex scandal climbed down 
he fire escape at 4.30 am, and dis- 
npcared once again. 
j jt disappointed woman, no doubt. 
P%The payment for her kiss-and-tell 
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But as Pamelia sat in her hospital bed 
telling reporters: “I'll expose a royal 
person. I can prove it. There is 
documentary evidence to back up that 
we spent the night together," the palace 
changed its stand. It confirmed that Ms 
Bordes had attended a seminar at the 
Mark Phillips Gleneagles Equestrian 
Centre in Scotland, and had been one of 
the 2U students present there. “Ms 
Bordes did go to Gleneagles, as did a lot 
of others,” the spokesperson told Sun¬ 
day. “And she was a guest of one of 
Captain Phillips’ employees at his estate 
in Gatcombe. But on that occasion, 
neither Princess Anne nor Captain Phil¬ 
lips were present." There were no 
explanations from Buckingham Palace as 
to why their story had changed. 

Pamelia, for her part, showed sur¬ 
prise that Buckingham Palace had 
chosen to go public about Captain Phil¬ 
lips and her. She herself would have 
preferred to keep it a secret, she said. 
Not from the Daily Mail, though. In an 
interview with the newspaper, she de¬ 
scribed, in vivid detail, an evening spent 

Pwnslla Bordss: cracking up? 



Captain Phillips with wife Prlnceea Anna: strenuous denisls of s link-up 





wining and chatting with Captain Phillips 
at Gleneagles. There were about 45 
people on the equestrian course, she 
said, and they had all joined Captain 
Phillips for dinner and drinks. 

Pamelia held forth: “He (Captain Phil¬ 
lips) was seated at another table. It was 
one of those events attended by upper- 
class English people who are hopeless at 
making conversation. Yet, I was able to 
hold my own and make them laugh. 

“I think it was because of this—the 
fact that I stood out among the crowd— 
that he noticed me. 

“He came over to me after dinner and 
once we started talking we struck up an 
immediate rapport. 

“We went for drinks in the lounge, 
and although there were several other 
people there, I think we both wanted to 
continue our conversation. 

“We were talking in a general partyish 
atmosphere where everyone was mix¬ 
ing. Can you believe that the topic of our 
conversation was the dk*fW sheep? Wle, 
were talking about some new fodder that' 
had been introduced. It sounds boring 
but I have to admit that I found him, 
charming and handsome, altfifctogh rather! 
shy. , I ; 

“Perhaps. I should point out at this 
stage that he was drinking ebgnac and 1 
had obviously been drinking wine during 
dinner. He was getting high. I had a 
dHnk myself, when I never drink, so,I 
was a little affected myself. i 

“You can probably imaging th^Jgwifch 
the effect of the drinks and thejwarmtjh 
of our conversation we Htoefe beiqg 
drawn to each other. St> we spent the, 
evening drinking and talking until very 
late, certainly after everyone else had 
left. 


“Since then 1 haven't seen Captain 
Phillips but I have stayed at his home at 
Gatcombe Park. The invitation had 
come from a man who works there. 

“In fact, when I went to Gatcombe 
Park on that occasion. Mark and Anne 
were not present—the vtfhole estate was 
empty.” 

C aptain Phillips agreed with only the 
last sentence of her story. To the 
rest, his angry reaction was: “I never 
had a relationship with Miss-whalever- 
her-name-is. ” Cornered by reporters at 
his riding clinic in Gleneagles, he showed 
absolute contempt for the rumours that 
were doing the rounds: “That's absolute 
rubbish. 1 certainly was not one of the 
last to leave," he stormed. 

Despite the Captain’s obvious wrath 
the never-to-be-put-down tabloids 
promptly surfaced with a photograph of 
Captain Phillips and his riding students at 
Gleneagles in 1987. Behind the Cap¬ 
tain’s shoulder stood none other than 
miscreant Pamelia Bordes. 

Royalty is always a favourite topic in | 
Britain and thereafter, there was no end I 
to the stories about the estranged cou- j 
pie, Captain Phillips and Princess Anne. ' 
The royal couple were photographed as 1 
they flew in from Edinburgh and Ger-! 
many, and grim-faced, headed for their j 
Gatcome estate. 

But if the tabloids were not ready to | 
jump to Captain Phillips' defence, one of 
his former employees at Gleneagles : 
was—John gvans, the equestrian 
teacher who had invited Pamelia Bordes 
to Gatcombe estate. He strongly denied , 
that the lady had met Captain Phillips on 
the estate: “He and Princess Anne were 
not even there—Pamelia didn’t even get 
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I a glimpse of them," he said. 

But Ms Bordes was not denying that. 
She had already admitted that Gatcombe 
had been empty when she arrived there. 
Gleneagies was the trouble spot. 

Evans had met Famella at the 
Gleneagies Hotel in Scotland on what he 
calls “a 'PR weekend." Says Evans, 
‘‘Around 20 people had paid to come up 
and spend two nights at the hotel and 
see some demonstration riding by Cap¬ 
tain Phillips and myself. 

"I was impressed by Pamella the first 
moment I saw her. She is a very, very 
pretty girl. 

“We got talking during the get- 
I togethers in the evening and she dazzled 
' everyone with her tales of people in high 
^places and her own exploit^. She was 
|P obviously out to impress people, but I 
! felt she hadn’t really got her feet on the 
| ground. 

“But I have to admit that she was very 
charming and 1 gave her my phone 
number." 

This meeting, in February 1987, came 
while Evans was working at Gatcombe. 
He lived in a cottage on the estate and, a 
few weeks after their first meeting, 
Pamella phoned him there. "We chatted 
and she said she would like to come 
down just to get away from London for a 
weekend, ’’ recalls Evans. "So, I invited 
her, and she turned up one weekend 
when Captain Phillips and Princess Anne 
were away on a visit. 

“Never in a million years did I imagine 
Pamella was either a security risk or 
someone undesirable. I know that she 
has been described as a call-girl in the 
papers, but I’m pretty sure she wasn’t 
working as a call-girl then. 

"She was continually name drop¬ 
ping...! think most of it was fantasy. 

“She had never met a member of the 
British royal family, but she was con¬ 
tinually mentioning the names of people 
in foreign royal families. She was 
obviously social-climbing like mad.” 


n 


D ismissing Pamella’s version of the 
Gleneagies affair, Evans said, 
“That's nonsense. To my certain know¬ 
ledge they spent no time alone together. 
It upsets me tq think that through her 
innocent people, like the Captain or 
Princess Anne, might be hurt. 

“At Gleneagies she had been telling 
everyone that she used to play in polo 
matches in India. She was very convinc¬ 
ing and, frankly, I was impressed. She 
said that she only did exhibition matches 
now, and you don’t need to be an expert 
to know that exhibition appeafancesare 
only made by the top riders in the world. 

“So when she arrived at Gatcombe 1 
thought she was an experienced horse- 



An Injured Pamella arrives at Hong Kong: another tabloid presa victim ? 


woman. 1 asked her if she wanted to 
hack out on one of my horses and she 
said she would. I put her on him—and 
the next thing she did was fall off. I 
couldn’t believe it. She was like a 
beginner. 

"That was a bit of a disaster and got 
the weekend off to a bad start. She was 
covered in bruises and had to be ban¬ 
daged up in a few places. That night she 
slept in my room and I slept in the spare 
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room—only because the spare room 
was a bit tatty.” 

Ms Bordes had, indeed, told a close 
friend about the fall she had had during 
riding lessons. Only in her version, her 
instructor was Captain Phillips and not 
the less glamorous John Evans. 
Perhaps, the most charitable explanation 
would be that Pamella had got the 
characters a little mixed up. 

Memory lapses persisted. Even in 
Hong Kong, her statements varied from 
tabloid to tabloid. While she, apparently, 
admitted to the Daily Express that she 
had been a call girl, she told The Sun and 
The Daily Mirror. ‘Tm no hooker.” 

While the Daily Express was given a 
story of defiance, (“Look, what’s wrong 
with a man looking after a woman? You 
look after your wife, a man buys his 
girlfriend a dress, takes her to dinner, 
why not give her money?”), The Sun 
reported otherwise: “I deny sleeping 
around like a hooker. It’s utter lies that l 
accepted money for sex. I was framed 
by a stupid model.” Pamella went on to 
say that she had been told to go meet 
some television executives about 
appearing in a TV programme. And that 
she ended up being framed. ’Tve been 
set up by many jealous people. They are 
so small-minded and make me sound like 
Mata Hari.” 

If the tabloids are to be believed, Ms 
Bordes underwent many mood changes 
in Hong Kong. Sometimes, she was 
sorry for what she had done. At others, 
the tear-stained beauty would moan that 
her career in Britain had been ruined by 
the scandal. She had enjoyed her House 
of Commons job and had been good at it 
(David Shaw would vouch for that). She 
had wanted to become a lobbyist, but it 
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Pamela Bordaa: all a PR aaarelaa? 


didn’t seem quite possible now. 

Another favourite topic was boyfriend 
Nick Adam: what a wonderful person 
he was, how much she loved him, how 
they had dreamt of a honeymoon in Bali, 
and how differently things had turned 
out. She even sent him a tearful plea 
through the columns of The Sun: “Marry 
me.” Apparently her 25-year-old stock¬ 
broker love eagerly noted down what 
she had said, but did not comment on the 
possibility of marriage. 

At any rate, Ms Bordes made one 
thing clear. She had never had an affair 
with any MP or Cabinet minister. "I 
never socialised with MPs, ” she said. “I 
kept my work totally separate. It’s not 
sex that’s caused all this, it's jealousy. ” 
Pamella also vehemently denied that she 
had ever been a security risk. Said she: 
“It’s ridiculous to say I’m a security risk. 

I met lots of people in Paris. There was 
one guy called Ahmed, I don’t know his 
last name, but l never was mixed up in 
anything underhand. They’ll be linking 
me with that guy in Cuba—what’s his 
name, Castro? Or say I’m really Hitler’s 
mistress still living in the bunker." 

Having put the minds of Scotland 
Yard, M15 and the Cabinet at rest, Ms 
Bordes was beginning to sound very 
different from the woman who had 
allegedly declared to a soft-pom maga¬ 
zine editor that her story would make 
the film Scandal, on the John Profumo- 
Christine Keeler affair, look like “a 
teddybear's picnic,” and boasted that 
she could well bring the government 
down. 

T he dramatic exit from the hospital, 
against medical advice, gave a fresh 
twist to the story that was now drawing 
all sympathy for the damsel in distress. 
The hospital staff maintained that her 


injuries hadn’t healed and that she 
needed hospitalisation for another week. 
“This is not a good move,” said clinic 
manager Wayne Woodhams. “The pa¬ 
tient was very hollow and emaciated. 
She needed a week of total silence and 
rest.” 

Yet Pamella chose to flee, or rather, 
was forced to flee as journalists caused 
mayhem in the hospital, waving cheques 
in front of her, and almost breaking into 
her room. Her decision to go public with 
her story, however, did not draw 
favourable response. The ever-watchful 
tabloids noted that "friends in London” 
were beginning to disown her. Though, 
to be fair, Pamella had once asked a 
journalist: "Who are all these people 
who have been commenting about me? I 
don’t even know them.” And indeed, 
most of the ‘friends’ constantly quoted 
by the tabloids have been shadowy 
figures, at best. 

Leave aside tabloids, The Daily Tele¬ 
graph also took upon itself to give a fresh 
twist to the Pamella story, speculating 
that the runaway had achieved instant 
fame because of a PR exercise, in which 
she was a willing participant. This sug¬ 
gestion had come from some of the 
tabloids earlier, but The Daily Telegraph 
found circumstantial evidence (given by 
a 20-year-old model who claimed to be a 
friend of Pamella’s) that seemed to bear 
out this theory. Raicy Wightman told the 



newspaper that the true architect of the 
original plot was 45-year-old Max Clif¬ 
ford who funs a glossy show business 
public relations agency in London’s new 
Bond Street. 

Said Wightman: "Pamella has a burn¬ 
ing urge to be an actress ora filmstar and 
she told me that Max had agreed to open 
doors for her and set the ball rolling. He 
did it by using the release of the 
Profumo film to launch a campaign aimed 
at making Pamella famous. He insisted 
from the start that she had to follow his 
plan and do everything he said—particu¬ 
larly that she was not to tell anything 
about the famous people she knew. He 
said: ‘Kiss and tell, girl, and you're 
finished’. ” 

Clifford met Ms Bordes at a party at 
the home of Carlo Colombotti, a London 
solicitor. They were introduced to each 
other by Bill Wiggins, a former escort of 
actress Joan Collins. According to 
Wightman, The News of the World 
scoop was part of an elaborately planned 
strategy. The Daily Telegraph com¬ 
mented: “Certainly the pattern of hef 
story suggests professional guidance, 
with a steady flow of glamour pictures 
and leaks emerging every time interest 
flagged." 

Said Wightman: “She isabomactress 
and fooled the reporter just like she 
fooled all those men who thought they 
were the biggest thing in her life. I 
would never describe her as a prosti¬ 
tute. She is just a girl who is into sex and 
likes getting presents for it." 

Ms Bordes had, apparently, taken 
drama lessons to remove traces of an 
Indian accent and gone in for several 
self-improvement courses before the 
scandal broke. But the carefully thought- 
out game-plan apparently went awry 
when Pamella was recognised in Bali and 
the wild hunt started. She lost touch 
with Clifford and has now decided to go 
for whatever she gets, according to 
Wightman. 

When contacted by Sunday, PR ex¬ 
ecutive Max Clifford denied the allega¬ 
tions: “It's pure press speculation, no¬ 
thing more,” he said. He admitted that 
he had met Pamella on a couple of 
occasions: “I met her once or twice at 
parties and said hello. She never asked 
me to promote her career. She may 
have said it to Bill Wiggins, who is a 
colleague of mine. I have not master- 
mined this affair.” 

But elaborate planning or no, things 
have worked out for Pamella. Her story 
has sold even if it hasn’t made her a 
million pounds ^et. And minor facial 
injuries are a small price to pay for 
dearly-desired notoriety. 
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COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMt 


Clairvoyant 

Husain 

§ The killing of 
theatre person Safdar 
Hashmi moved celebri¬ 
ty painter M.F. Husain 
so, that he knocked off 
a painting on that 
theme the day after. 
The work, titled Free¬ 
dom.* A Tribute To Saf¬ 
dar Hashmi, was 
f brought by The Times 
of India for auction at 
their great art bazaar. 

But while the paint¬ 
ing, displayed at the 
Victoria Terminus, 
was dated 2 January, 
the brochure and cata¬ 


logue The Times 
brought out on the in¬ 
augural day had the 
painting dated 20 De¬ 
cember, 1988. 



M.F. Huaaln: confusion confounded 


What had, in fact, 
happened? Had The 
Times got it wrong? Or 
had Husain, as his 
family made out, 
mixed up his dates? Or 
is it simply that the 
painter's turned clair¬ 
voyant? 


The Rajmata’s wisdom 




VI|syars|s Sc India: persecution complex 


% Question: How can 
80 per cent of the 
population be perse¬ 
cuted by a mere SO per 
oent? 

If you don’t know 
the answer to that 
give up all hope of 
being invited to Scin- 
dia Villa for dinner. 

Yes, she’s at it 
again. Fresh from her 
triumphant defence of 
‘voluntary’ aati, the 
Rajmata of Gwalior 
has now reiterated 
her support for the 
beleaguered Hindu 
majority in India 
which she says must 
unite to defeat perse¬ 
cutors and the hands 
of sadistic minorities. 

Did somebody snort 
“fundamentalist” No 
way. As the lady ex¬ 
plains: “Hindus can¬ 
not be fundamentalist 
and fundamentalists 
cannot be Hindus.” 

But perhaps they 
can be a little para¬ 
noid. 


Club class 



Fcron Khan: member, Bangalore Turf Club 

• Years ago, when a Bombay 
club refused Feroze Khan 
membership on the grounds 
that he was an actor, he 
retorted: "I am not an actor 
and I have the films to prove 
It!” 

But last week, Khan made it 
to at least one club—the 
prestigious Turf Club in his 
hometown of Bangalore. So 
exclusive is the club that Its 
members gave the thumbs 
down to another 
celebrity—Ram Jethmalani. 

Perhaps ft was because 
Inspector Clouseau is an 
International movie star. 
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■JOUNCING THE ARRIVAL 
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The new range of shirts and all-leather shoes from Bata. 
Elegant. Dignified. Not expensive. 

Just rich in style! 

Available only at select Bata stores. 
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Rflr Bharat is hard put to 
believe his hick. Not only has 
younger son Kunal Goswami 
recovered from a bad start to 
have six (or is it seven?) 
meaty assignments on hand, 
but his elder, Vishai, is also 
showing signs of being a 


of her next home production, 
hoping that he will be able to 
pull off the impossible once 
again. 

EJharmendra’s youngest, 
Bobby Deol, is all set to 
enter filmland. But there’s 


one hitch. Papa is unwilling 
to launch him into the big bad 
world of showbiz just yet 
Reason: he feels that if Bob¬ 
by begins his innings as hero 
rightaway, Sunny’s career 
prospects will suffer serious 
damage. For, as far as Jat 
hunks go, the younger Deol 
son is far the better. Papaji 
then, keen to do justice, has 




Kunal Qoswaml: raeovaring from ■ bad start 

potential scene-stealer. 

Screen tests carried out 
on the singer of the Goswami 
family have turned in surpri¬ 
singly good results. Vishai, 
apparently, has a dynamic 
screen presence and loads of 
charisma. 

And yes, we are talking 
about Manoj Kumar’s son. 

Seems as if ThandiMalini 
is discovering the art of 
acting in her old, sorry, mid¬ 
dle age. Those 
who have seen a 
rough cut of Rajiv 
Goswami’s Des- 
hwasi couldn't 
quite believe that 
it was the Dream 
Girl (she of the 
fixed expression) 
who was perfor¬ 
ming with such 
finesse. 

Hema, in a fit 
of gratitude, no 
doubt, has gone 
and signed Gos¬ 
wami as director 


engineered so that Sunny 
makes hay while Bobby hides 
in the shadows. 

There is no sign of rebel¬ 
lion from the younger sibling 
yet. But, we suppose, we’ve 
got to give him time. 

hat do Rekha, Dimple, 
Meenakshi and Madhuri have 
in common apart from their 
obvious kind of appeal? They 
are all contending for the 
dubious honour of playing 
Pameila Bordes Singh in a 
forthcoming movie on the 
Indian sleaze queen. 

Rumours to the effect that 
Rekha has swung the deal 
appear to be misguided. The 
producers want a younger 
heroine and Madhuri or 
Meenakshi may yet get the 
nod. 

^^^ompetition in films is kill¬ 
ing anyway. But when it 
comes from within 
the family 

MssnakaM Sashadri: 
youth on her aide 



Farits: running scared 

it’s downright impossible as 
welL Which, perhaps, ex¬ 
plains why Farha is so down¬ 
cast these days. After all, it 
must be difficult living with 
the knowledge that all of 
filmland thinks kid sister 
Tabbu better star material 
than her. 

But surely, the karate 
queen of Hindi cinema should 
look on the brighter side of 
things. Tabbu, everything 
said and done, is being laun¬ 
ched by the Boney Kapoor- 
Shekhar Kapur combine. 

And going by past experi¬ 
ence it may well be years 
before her debut, n 
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Children of a lesser god 


Autism, a lesser-known disorder, prevents them from having a normal life 


0 Saiyeev Kakaria, (13), walks up to 
bowl to his younger brother, NikM, at 
the friendly neighbourhood cricket 
match. Nikhii scoops a catch, lapped up 
with great ease by the bowler. No big 
deal only Sanjeev is an autistic child. 


A utism, a rare form of develop- mother suspects that the lowering o 
mental disorder, is believed to be oxygen content in air during the cr 
caused by organic brain damage, hours of his birth may have rend 
either at birth or later in life. It impairs him autistic, 
every human faculty that contributes to But that theory doesn’t really wa 
communication. Non-verbal messages, the case of Shreenath, who was 
body language, 'changes in 
■tone of voice, mean next to 
nothing to an autistic person. 

Their learning skills are sev¬ 
erely limited and even every¬ 
day tasks extremely difficult 
to master. On the face of 
things, these people may 
appear to be normal. But 
they live in a world of their 
own, isolated from the nor¬ 
mal pattern of human life. 

This life-long mental dis¬ 
order is first seen during 
early infancy when the child 
displays an unusual degree of 
self-possession. There is no 
seeking of attention or crav¬ 
ing for affection as seen with 
norma! babies. With time he 
develops secondary symp¬ 
toms, winch include prob¬ 
lems in learning physical or 
mental skills, troiible in per¬ 
forming everyday tasks, indif¬ 
ference to other people, and 
in aO, a narrow, repetitive, 

stereotyped pattern of be- An .utitffc child in tha classroom: making ■ beginning 

Apama Bhadury was a perfect little -'—- ~ 

baby. Says mother Shukia Bhadury: 

“She cried less than other babies. De¬ 
manded very little physical attention. . ■' 

She was always content to be left - ' 

alone." But the fond parents soon real vP?! 9 * 

feed that there was something amiss. autistic cAMWI IlliVJ 
The child was indifferent to all over- tO frftftfWtTWf 

tures. Apama, it was diagnosed, was fjfHf fft jyft rj Iff J 

The mother has a theory about how 1 ofth0trown,l*ot*t* 
this could have happened "The gynaeco- frfltflf jiftfl ItontiMl 1 

togfets,” Bhadury says,” should, have .. 

resorted to aiCaesarean operation as my fXMtfOIlt Of nUMOU Iffi 

labour pains were intermittent. Instead 
she chose to go in for a forceps defiv- 
ery.” And in the process, a deep red -- 


mark was left on Apama’s forehead. Did 
this welt, leave more than a permanent 
mark on her forehead? Did it damage her 
brain, too? The mother seems to think 
so, but nobody can be sure. Shubho 
Maitra was also a forceps baby, bom 
after a prolonged and difficult labour. His 
mother suspects that the lowering of die 
oxygen content in air during the crucial 
hours of his birth may have rendered 
him autistic. 

But that theory doesn’t really wash in 
the case of Shreenath, who was deli- 


IBS! 


OntiwiacaofH, 
autistic thtidran may 
app r to be normal. } 
Butthaytivatoa world, 
oftMrdwn,lsQfatad 
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vered normally. His tryst with autism 
began soon after, probably. He suffered 
from hypothyroidism, because of which 
his mental and physical growth was 
retarded. The doctors could not either 
diagnose or treat him effectively. By the 
time the problem was discovered it was 
too late: irrepairable damage had already 
been done to his brain. 


D oes medical neglect, then, cause 
autism? Doctors and scientists do 
— not think so. According to 
considered medical opinion, 
it has not been proved con¬ 
clusively that autism is* 
caused by external damage 
to the brain. Also, there is no 
real explanation proffered for 
the fact that the disease 
affects boys more than it 
does girls. Though, it must 
be said that it transcends all 
barriers of caste, race and 
colour. 

The percentage of autistic 
children in India is much 
lower than elsewhere in the 
world. This, it is felt, howev¬ 
er, stems from a basic failure 
to diagnose the disease. Says 
Dr Ratna Kumar, a leading 
child psychologist: “India is 
in no way different from the 
rest of the world (as far as 
autism goes). But here, not 
many people have heard ab¬ 
out autism, even among doc- , 
tors. Many children have 
come to me' whom I can 
immediately place as autistic, 
but who have not bear diagnosed as 
such.” 

Apama, Shubho and Shreenath had 
educated parents who could afford to 
take them to the best of doctors. But not 
many in India pan afford such luxuries. 
Shanghamitra Iyengar, a social worker 
at the Society for Remedial Education 
Assessment Counselling of Handicapped 
(REACH) feels that these children go 
through life, branded either deaf, or 
mentally defidefft 

Diagnosis alone fe not the answer, 
either. These children have also to be 
rehabilitated. India does not possess a 
well ^developed network for autistic chil- 
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dren except at a few centres such as the 
Manovikas Kendra, REACH and the 
Ashutosh Institute, where these chil¬ 
dren are being treated so that they are 
equipped to handle life on their own. 

, Says Iyenger: "What we have to do is 
try and develop a very secure environ- 
; ment for the child, to make him accept 
; contacts, reduce associated behaviour 
| such as hyperactivity, aggressiveness 
and stereotyped movements and en¬ 
courage him to exercise his creative 
abilities." 


In India, there exists the additional 
problem of social stigma. The child is 
often rejected as being abnormal and 
therefore a source of shame. Many 
parents refuse to accept the feet that 
their children are not normal. Only a 
few, instead of moaning: “Why me?", 
ask “What next?” 


they can do things mechanically, but 
without understanding the reason for 
their action.” 

Generally, autistic children do not 
have a creative bent of mind. But 
distinct, well-preserved and isolated is¬ 
lands of superior intellect are quite 
common. Rajiv’s flair for solving jigsaw 
puzzles would amaze anybody. Hie can 
put together a 4,000-piece puzzle with 
ease—a task even a normal person 
would find difficult. 

W hat is common to these children is 
a love of music and a close and 
warm bond with the family. Rajiv has 
two brothers around his age, both of 
whom dote on him. But parents of such 
children are generally scared of having 
another child for fear that he prove 
autistic too. Shubho's mother, for inst¬ 
ance, was afraid of such an eventuality. 
But she took the risk, nevertheless, and 



In India, then exists 
the additional pr oble m 
of the social atlgma 
att ached to a u ati eti c 
chddren. fhey are 
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A utistic children generally live in a 
world of their own making. Rajiv 
Narayanan’s universe is peopled by but¬ 
terflies, flowers, birds and animals, if his 
drawings are anything to go by. Also the 
learning process of autistic children is 
excruciatingly slow. They take weeks to 
master a task which other children 
would learn in a matter of hours. So, the 
learning process has to be Suitably 
adapted. Apama’s mother broke the 
simple act of bathing into more than 30 
steps, each taught separately. Howev¬ 
er, now that the child has learnt to bathe 
herself she does so without any promp¬ 
ting. 

Over the years most such children 
learn basic self-help skills like brushing 
their teeth, combing their hair and 
washing themselves, but only after a 
painfully protracted learning period. As 
Shubho's mother put it: “On prompting 



(From top to bottom) Rajiv Narayanan: 
building caattas; Shubho Maitra with hla 
youngar brother: filial affection: Apama 
Bhadury: learning slowly 


gave Shubho a younger brother seven 
years his junior. Shubho, uncharacteris¬ 
tically for an autistic child (who are 
generally unemotional), reacted violent¬ 
ly to the new arrival, but today they are 
the best of friends. Through constant 
interaction with their siblings, autistic 
children do pick up communication skills 
and make a genuine effort at interaction. 

What does the future hold for the 
autistic child? While nobody expects 
miracles, medical science remains baf¬ 
fled by the disorder. So, these children 
of a lesser god plod on, while their 
parents live in hope. 

Natasha Ramarathnam and R.V. 
AnuradlmlCaiciitta 
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(L*fl) Subrata Bhowmick: apoatlaof design; (abova)Bhowmtck'a design for Calico: a prizs- 


wfnnlng affort 

H e looks like a Hindu Mir out of a 
Kipling illustration, complete 
with flowing beard, deep-set 
eyes and loose cotton clothes. His 
constant emphasis on traditional culture, 
and ascetic living quarters add to this 
image. But he is’nt another oddbajl guru. 
Subrata Bhowmick, appearance notwith¬ 
standing, is a forward-looking apostle of 
design. He is, in fact, one of the 
foremost textile designers croeksrvdsi 
in the country, and so cele¬ 
brated that the Commercial 
Artist’s Guild (CAG) never 
seems to tire heaping 
awards on him. 

This April, Bhowmick 
was crowned ‘Art Director 
of the Year’ (for 1988), 
becoming the first Indian to 
receive the award twice 
(the first time was in 1982). 

In all, he has bagged an 
incredible 24 awards from 
the CAG so far and eight 
President's National 
Awards, in addition to 
numerous smaller honours. 

These testify to his multifa¬ 
rious skills—in textile de¬ 
signing, advertising, photo¬ 
graphy, calligraphy and 
graphics. In the West, 

Bhowmick would have 
been a celebrity on the 
scale of Yves St Laurent 
and Pierre Cardin. In India, 
however, his celebrity re¬ 
mains restricted to the 
world of design. 

Bhowmick cannot help 
but regret the scant atten¬ 


ded out of a tion most Indians reserve for design. 

complete And some of his indignation is under- 
, deep-set standabie. As he says: “We are the 
othes. His largest textile producer in the world and 
rnal culture, what do we produce? Zilch! In India, we 
add to this don’t know where to start, what to take, 
ddbajl guru. Things are coming from America, Japan, 
tee notwith- England, almost aD over the world. We 
g apostle of keep on accepting them. We are not 
>ne of the seeing what we have—our languages. 
Crockary designed by Bhowmick: versatile latent 



our clothing, our cultures, our festivals 
etc. We have so many areas to under¬ 
stand.” 

Bhowmick himself has spent his entire 
career trying to understand the tradi¬ 
tional and then use that knowledge to 
create new styles and forms. What is 
most creditable is that he has risen to his 
present position of pre-eminence on his 
own steam. From being a trainee desig¬ 
ner in Ahmedabad’s Calico Mills, he has 
moved up, almost entirely on his own, to 
being one of India’s most insistent advo¬ 
cates of indigenous design. Though at 
some personal cost His family strongly 
opposed his decision to join the Govern¬ 
ment Art College in Calcutta, wanting 
him to join the family business instead. 
Bhowmick, however, persisted and 
joined Calico in 1966. The break was 
complete and still exists—he has not 
visited Calcutta for the last 15 years. 
Today, he is more comfortable with 
Gujarati and considers Ahmedabad 
home. 

Understandably so. Calico Mills and 
the Ahmedabad environment are what 
sustained and nurtured him over the 
years. The textile company recognised 
his talents early and after two years of 
traineeship, he was sent to the National 
Institute of Design (NID) to do a course 
in textile designing. Bhowmick eventual¬ 
ly spent three and a half years at the 
NID, going back to Calico with new 
ideas and a zeal that helped him open a 
design studio to handle ail of Calico’s 
design problems. 

During this time, he also branched off 
into advertising and marketing. His work 
so dazzled his employers that they sent 
him for higher studies in knitting and 
clothing to Heberiine & Company, 
Switzerland. This was his great oppor¬ 
tunity. He did shorts stints at the Royal 
College of Art, London, Central School 
of Art, London, Finlayson (Finland) and 
Novaknit, London. His visits to major 
exhibitions, design centres and fashion 
shows exposed him to the glittering 
world of international fashion and design, 
and Bhowmick learnt. 

This exposure seems to have con¬ 
vinced Bhowmick of the need to evolve 
original designs from traditional Indian 
forms. He helped set up the Calico 
Textile Museum with a collection dating 
back to the 13th century. And he helped 
his company make money as well, orga¬ 
nising exhibition sales in Europe. Also, 
he re-designed Calico’s packaging pro¬ 
cess, which helped save the company a 
million rupees every year. In 1978, 
Calico appointed him manager (design), 
manager (retail marketing) and design 
director (Calico Textile Museum). By 
now, his fame as a designer had spread 
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I to several countries 
; and he had begun to 
; be invited by intema- 
: tional companies, 

! like Tosen Waso 
I (Tokyo). In 1983, 

I Bhowmick finally 
quit Calico and 
started his own ex¬ 
port company. Since 
then he has designed 
the interior of a re¬ 
volving restaurant at 
Ahmedabad, sold 
drapes and hangings 
to Japan, designed 
.the opening 
•brochure for the 
Festival of India in 
the United States, 
designed handloom 
home furnishing for 
Metal Boat's export 
division and made 
the seven by seven 
metres textile prop 
for the Peter Brooks 

production of the ^ campaign which won Bhowmick the Art Olraetor of th* Year award: stark and simple 

ttfaEabharat. The first major textile com¬ 
plex in the Middle East, the Oman 
Textile Mill, commissioned him to cre¬ 
ate and execute their corporate identity 
programme and training centre-- He 
impressed them by designing their 
corporate logo so that it bore an uncanny 
resemblance to their traditional 
headgear. 

Apart from heaping awards on him in 
recognition of his talent the government 
recognised his talents by appointing him 
designer for the ‘Mela’ held in Washing¬ 
ton DC as part of the Festival of India in 
1985. Yet, these awards appear to mean 
very little to him. 

There’s nothing Bhowmick abhors 
more than the tendency to copy West¬ 
ern forms. “We fail to pay attention to 
our own heritage for ideas, ” he laments. 

"No copying, ” he says. “Do any bad job, Design* by Bhowmick; tradition and modernity 

it doesn’t matter. Its like your child. You -—*-;---— Presently working 

should not lift from here and there. One _ ^ lish a design scho 

should be a resource centre and not a fe nOWTMCK mOPOra uW age gr 0U p 5_g y ei 

copying centre." But as long as Indians tMdettCy tO COPY “Children learn d; 

continue imitating there is bound to be a Wmmtam farm* childhood,” he pc 

discount on originality. To change this, fr«tW7I rorni*. fW design? Let them 

Bhowmick feels that design education HmS uWtMM HMg M which they drink 
should be disseminated more widely. tndUm* COnthfUe They know what 

One way to make Indians more aware of . ^ xi._ j_ __ even computers a 

design and aesthetics in general would •HlfWHfqf 9f®f»lfiw w hat design is.” 

be to produce ‘generalists’ and not future tor indigenous Designing in I 

specialists in art. deefOt according to Bho 

His idea of a generalist is Satyajit Ray, y both understand^ 

who apart from being a filmmaker excels | traditional in new \ 

in sketching, music composing, graphics 
and advertising. Ray is just the kind of 
artist that the ‘generalist’ art schools of 
Bhowmick’s conception would produce. . 




Presently working on a project to estab¬ 
lish a design school for children of the 
age group 5-8 years, Bhowmick says, 
“Children learn dance and music from 
childhood,” he points out, “Why not 
design? Let them know the glass from 
which they drink water is designed. 
They know what doctor, engineer or 
even computers are. They don’t know 
what design is.” 

Designing in the Indian context, 
according to Bhowmick, would mean 
both understanding and preserving the 
traditional in new ways and new forms. 
If he can do that, this art director could 
certainly become a gum —the apostle of 
Indian design. 

Giutam Patoto/XftnMdftMrf 
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Beyond politics 

Life still has its high moments for Dr Karan Singh 


B om in a princely Dogra family, 
heir apparent to the throne of 
Kashmir, catapulted into politics 
at 18, when appointed Regent of the 
state, elected Sadar-i-Riyasat and then 
Governor of J and K, Cabinet minister 
for years altogether—life and power 
politics were synonymous for Dr Karan 
Singh. What then, once the power and 
the glory ended? Did life come to a stop, 
too? 

“Not really,” says Singh, “politics was 
always only a strand of my life, not its 
entirety." True, Singh has always been 
interested in more things than one— 
writing, poetry, languages, music, char¬ 
itable concerns, art. And when ministe¬ 
rial authority and party politicking ended 
these were ready to provide solace. 


With the strenuous demands of power 
politics a thing of the past Singh redisco¬ 
vered his old loves—reading, lecturing, 
singing and religioa 

The last, a matter of some con¬ 
troversy, with Singh being made out a 
rabid communalist, a Hindu fascist and 
even the president of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (of rath yatra fame) by popular 
consensus. Singh clarifies: “I was never 
even a member of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) leave alone its presi¬ 
dent." 

So, why these misconceptions? Singh 
has an explanation ready. He founded a 
organisation called the Virat Hindu 
Samaj in 1981 to effect reform in his 
faith. The immediate impetus: the 
Meenakshipuram conversions of sche¬ 


duled caste Hindus. To prevent a re¬ 
peat, Singh decided, a fight against 
untouchability had to be launched. And in 
this he was ready to take the support of 
all Hindus—and said critics, even that of 
the RSS knicker brigade, which ensured 
that his mass meetings were well- 
attended. Singh demurs: "Those meet¬ 
ings were attended by a broad spectrum 
of Hindu organisations, sadhus, 
sanyasis. RSS elements may have been 
around too but not in an organisational 
capacity.” 

Parallels between his organisation and 
the VHP are far-fetched, he claims, his 
being a "Vedantic-based institution”, a 
platform for him to "articulate the 
Vedantic world view based on the Up- 
anishad and the Gita”, in the best 






traditions of Ramakrishna Paramhansa 
and Swami Vivekananda. And that's not 
communal. Says Singh: “I was bom in a 
Muslim-majority state, educated in a 
Christian school, my ancestors rose 
from the Sikh durbar. Inter-religious 
harmony is built into my life.” 

Not that he is apologetic about rooting 
for the Hindu cause, though, saying by 
way of justification: “Religion is a major 
factor in life. It is counter-productive to 
take the Marxist attitude towards it” 
And if he is interested enough in Hindu 
philosophy and proficient enough in 
Sanskrit to translate the Mundaka Up- 
anishad and write a commentary on it, it 

doesn’t really follow that __ 

» he is communal. “After ' '' ' 

all,” argues Singh, 

“Maulana Azad wrote a 
commentary on the 
Koran and nobody called 
him communal. ” 

O f late Sink’s in¬ 
terest in Hinduism 
has assumed a slightly 
different connotation. 


made his first public speech as Yuvaraj of 
Kashmir at 11 years. And in keeping 
with his multi-faceted personality he 
lectures on every conceivable subject: 
Indian politics (at Harvard University, 
his lecture titled, “Four decades of 
Indian democracy”); the environment 
(he will deliver the 8th World Conserva¬ 
tion Lecture in London on 20 April); 
education (the two Sardar Memorial 
lectures) tourism; holistic health and his 
first love—poetry. 

W ith poetry, however, Singh does 
more than lecture—he writes and 
recites too. And this is no panacea for 
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“Now,” he says, “I am more interested 
in what Hinduism can give to the Global 
Consciousness Movement." For, Singh 
believes that if the future of the Planet 
Earth is to be safeguarded it is neces¬ 
sary to “transit to complementarity in 
place of competition, convergence in 
place of conflict, holism in place of 
hedonism and effect the transition to a 
new, global consciousness to replace the 
present fractured and fragmented con¬ 
sciousness in the human race”. 

To effect this: inter-frith dialogue. 
Not only does the Virat Hindu Samaj 
serve as a platform for this, Karan Singh 
travels both home and abroad to partici¬ 
pate in gatherings organised for that 
purpose, such as the Assisi meet in 
1986, and more recently at Oxford in 
April 1988. Says Singh: “I am proud to 
be a Hindu but I look upon myself as a 
global citizen.” 

Lecturing is another passion 
which keeps Singh going—ever since he 


retirement blues—his first poem was 
published in the Fifties, when Singh was 
in his twenties and deeply involved in 
Kashmir politics. Then came two books: 
Varied Rhythms and Welcome The 
Moonrise with poems such as The 
Seminar: 

There sat the learned, 

like rows of soda-water bottles 

awaiting their turn to be drunk, 

■ and one by' one 

they waddled to the mike and there 
unfurled 

their private prejudices 
garbed in the robe of reason. 

Then canie a long lay-off. The demands 
of politics didn’t allow for poetry. 
Though, now Singh is back to exploring 
the resonance of the written word and 
the joys of cadence. "Poetry," says 
Singh, “is meant to be read aloud.” And 
read it aloud he does—every week at 
the India International Centre, at "inti¬ 
mate parties” and occasionally at public 
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PERSONALITY 



Karan Singh with hit write Yaaho Rajya Lakshml: Iff* doMn’t and with powar politics 

gatherings. That it’s an old passion is ? 

obvious—he has a thick diary containing 
"all the poems I know by heart". 

More surprisingly, Singh is also a gmia.Iahaiifai tint ■ 

“rock music addict”, current favourites matt 

being the Dire Straits, Whitney Hous- OMply FOOWO itt uHf 
ton, Bruce Springsteen and the Pet ala—W wwiala 

Shop Boys. "Whenever I have to write a ' 

serious lecture I listen to them to wawKpB 9itlgnm * 
unwind and relax myself sufficiently." ^TOCkltHlMiCMf/tHct*, 
This is no recent development—his tavo urttom 

interest dates back to the days of Elvis «_ .. —. .. 

Presley and Bill Haley and the Comets DBHIg uW UIF9 9aWn9f 

whose Rock around the clock signalled WNtimyHoyfton, 

the beginning of the rock music revolu- Briar* **— 
tion. "Even today,” says Singh, “I know , 7 

more about pop music than most MtO WmB Stipp 

youngsters do." , BOVM ■ 

It is a little difficult to reconcile this , 

with the ijpn whose Dogri bhajans are .' 


aired on Jammu All India Radio. But 
then, whatever his extra-curricular 
preoccupations, religion has always been 
an abiding passion. And now, Singh has 
even begun poeticising it: his hymns to 
Shiva, for instance, both written 35,000 
feet up in the air while on a Swissair 
flight. 

A nd then, a film: Shiva Nataraja — 
Lord Of The Cosmic Dance, made 
under the banner of Chitra Films Private 
Limited (named after Singh’s daughter- 
in-law and Madhavrao Scindia’s daughter 
Chitrangada). The 30-minute 
documentary, with some great atmos¬ 
phere shots from the Himalayas, 
Rishikesh, Banaras, Ujjain, Elephanta,*’ 
Ellora and Chidambaram—presents "the 
tremendously powerful kinetic image of 
the Nataraja” and is topped off with a 
dance performance by Malavika 
Sarukkai. 

Interestingly enough, Singh’s occupa¬ 
tion has been listed as "writer” in hjp 
passport. And that he is fond of books is- 
beyond doubt. There are some 25,000 
books in his Jammu library, for instance. 
Singh also has some published prose to 
his credit: Contemporary Essays, In 
Defence of Religion, One Man’s World, 
Religions of India and the first two 
volumes of his autobiography— Heir- 
apparent and Sadar-i-Riyasat. 

I sn’t it a little early for him to retire 
into a house full of memories and 
numerous bric-a-brac, though? This is 
no retirement, Singh says. “I have not 
abdicated from public life, though it is 
unlikely that I will return to party 
politics.” 

And political preoccupations still exist. 
Kashmir, for instance. Singh, one of 
supporters of the Rajiv Gandhi-Farooq 
Abdullah accord on Kashmir, is “dis¬ 
appointed at the way things have worked 
out.” He maintains, however, that, , 
"there is much less religious fun- \ 
damentalism in Kashmir than there is 
elsewhere in the country”. 

But; even though Singh does not 
belong to any political party, his loyalty 
is more towards the Congress than the 
Opposition. He says: "I have always 
been in the Congress and even though I 
now sit as an Independant in Parliament 
I still believe that there is no ideological 
alternative to the Congress. ’’ 

So, will it be back to the parent party 
in the days to come? Not really, for 
going back to gprty politics, he says, 
would ultimately be self-defeating. But 
he has taken no "vows” on this matter 
and the future may yet spring a few 
surprises. 

Sewna Qoewami/Mew IMhf 
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Kashmir burns as JKLF 
militants and policemen 
battle it out on the streets 

It is a bloody spring in 
Kashmir this year with 
militants belonging to the 
Jammu and Kashmir Li¬ 
beration Front (JKLF) 
striking with impunity and 
the police letting loose a 
reign of terror. For the last eight 
months, parts of Kashmir Valley had 
been witnessing street violence accom¬ 
panied by bomb blasts and shoOtouts, 
but the worst in this violent spell, so far, 
happened in the first week of April, 
when the militants struck in a big way, 
making policemen and sensitive installa¬ 
tions their targets. 

Unfortunately, it was the'pqjjce who 
triggered the recent crisis in their over- 
zealous attempt to contain the JKLF. All 
hell broke loose when they arrested an 
elderly woman called Zooni in Srinagar 
on the charge that her son. Sheik, had 
crossed the border into Pak-occupied 
Kashmir to acquire training in the use of 
firearms. This drew angry responses 
from women in the city, who demons¬ 
trated against the police “high¬ 
handedness”. 

Continuing violence since August 
1988 has created a sense of insecurity 
among the people of the Valley and it is 
considered unwise to ignore such 
threats. But on the first day of the 
three-day bandh called by the JKLF, 
many shops remained open and state 
transport vehicles plied as usual on most 
routes. Finding the bandh call largely 
ignored, the militants struck that even¬ 
ing by laying Siege to a police station in 
downtown Srinagar, firing five rounds 
from automatic weapons and hurling 
explosives. A dozen policemen' were 
injured. 

An hour after this incident) the “area 
commander” of the Al-Jabar group of the 
JKLF issued a fresh threat to the 
government saying that if all political 
detainees were not released uncon¬ 
ditionally within 24 hours, “the ideologic¬ 
al war would turn into a personal war” 
and that senior police and administrative 

KJNOAY 1#-*i April ««M ' ”‘ T “ r 



officers responsible for perpetrating 
"terrible atrocities on the freedom fight¬ 
ers" would be assassinated. And though 
the militants stopped short of executing 
this threat) Srinagar and other parts of 
tne Kashmir Valley were rocked by 
sporadic violence that left at least three 
men dead in police firing, and nearly 2S0 
people hurt in clashes, including several 
policemen with bullet wounds. 

Even after the bandh was called off, 
there was no let-up in the violence. In 
fact, the death of a 70-year-old man, 
Gulam Mohammad Shah, while in police 
custody on 3 April, provided the mili¬ 
tants with a fresh excuse for extending 

! 


They set ablaze several buildings, In¬ 
cluding the house of the revenue minis¬ 
ter, piyarelaJ Handob, and ransacked 
others, and fought a running battle with 
the police. To bring the situation under 
control, the authorities clamped an inde¬ 
finite curfew, called out the army,, arid 
issued shoot-at-sight orders., \\ 
Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah, ' 
rushed to the state's summer.capital 
Srinagar, to review the situationadd 
meet top security officers. In the even¬ 
ing the same day, he returned to Jammu, 
instructing the administration to deal 
firmly with miscreants and anti¬ 
nationals. The state's chief secretary. 



A potteaman wards off stona-palting mlscrsants In Srinagar: no lat-up In violsnes 


the bandh. The deceased, father of the 
absconding People’s League leader, 
Shabir Shah, was arrested for having 
prevented the police from arresting a 
youth who had taken shelter in his house 
during a street battle between a rioting 
mob and the police. Gulam suffered a 
cerebrovascular attack while he was 
being held in the district police lines and, 
later, died in hospital. 

The militants blamed the police for 
Gulam’s dealt], saying that it was a case 
of “death by torture”. The People's 
League declared a four-day mourning. In 
Anantnag, groups of youths went 
berserk soon after Gulam was buried, 


and the home commissioner-cum- 
secretary were asked to camp at Srina¬ 
gar, while the director general of police, 
who was away in Delhi to attend a 
conference, was summoned back. 

According to the police, nearly 100 
Pakistan-trained youths have already 
been arrested and large quantities of 
arms recovered from them. Intelligence 
sources say that batches of militants, 
trained in Pak-occupied Kashmir, have 
re-entered the state with instructions to 
strike on selected dates that are to be 
announced by the JKLF. The divisional 
inspector general of police, Ali Moham¬ 
mad Watali, who escaped an attempt on 
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his life last year, says that the situation 
will improve the moment these militants 
are apprehended. The vigil along the 
border, too, has been intensified, he 
says, t to check further infiltration. 

But i#ill such security measures really 
help? Probably not. True, Kashmir has 
not gone the Punjab way, but the recent 
developments cannot be dismissed as 
“minor” as some people in the state 
would like to. That the situation has 
Indeed become alarming is evident from 
the fact that, even a few months back, 
policemen had to generally tackle un¬ 
armed people while dealing with law and 
order problems, but today they are 
challenged by militants flaunting Soviet 
Kalashnikovs and Chinese grenades. 



An Army Jawan raacuaa an fn|urad youth: 
vldlanea in the (treats 


Farooq Abdullah might be right in 
warning the militants that their belliger- 
! ence will not help them achieve their 
secessionist goals, but 200 trained mili¬ 
tants who might still be at large could 
create serious problems for the state 
government. What is of grave concern is 
' the fact that the militants seem bent on 
giving the present stir a communal turn 
j by striking against non-Kashmiris set- 
i tied in the state. A “quit Kashmir” 
j ultimatum to all non-Kashmiris, who are 
| known as khatris and are accused of 
j illegally acquiring property and availing 
I of facilities that are reserved for the local 
| residents, could bring matters to a head. 

I At a recent meeting of the ruling 
i National Conference and its ally the 
i Congress(I), held in Jammu recently, 

| the leaders decided to fight the separat- 
i ist threat unitedly on a political level, as 
. administrative measures alone were not 
expected to achieve much. The two 
parties are however faction-ridden and 
the offensive against separatism is un¬ 
likely to get off the ground. And in such 
an eventuality Kashmir will continue to 
remain a troubled paradise. 

Yusuf tam—USrinagar 



Jayalalitha joins hands with 
the Congress(I) and puts 
Karunanidhi on the defensive 


Chief minister M.K. 
Karunanidhi has unwit¬ 
tingly paved the way for 
his own doom. The DMK 
supremo and his minions 
have in just one stroke 
achieved what even the 
elections and the lure of power could 
not—bring the Congress(I) closer to 
Jayaialitha’s AIADMK. Just when the 
former celluloid star seemed all set to 
fade away from the political firmament, 
the gory incidents in the state Assembly 
catapulted her right into the limelight. 

When she called on the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in Delhi on 6 April, it appeared to 
many political observers that Jayalalitha, 
by seeking an alliance with the Congres- 
s(I), had taken the only logical step to 
revive her political fortunes. After a 
series of meetings with Rajiv Gandhi and 
other Congress(I) leaders, she declared 
triumphantly: "We have agreed to forge 
an alliance.” 

While the DMK stands a chance of 
capturing both the Madras and Coimba¬ 
tore corporations, things could go in 
favour of the AIADMK-Congress 
alliance in Madurai, when the elections 
are held in June/July. But it all depends 
on whether the two parties are able to 
put up a united front against the DMK. 
And there are indications that the 
alliance is likely to run into rough 
weather. 

For instance, there is no love lost 
between Jayalalitha and the Pradesh 



JayataJittia: taking on Karunanidhi 



Cbngress(I) Committee chief, G.K. 
Moopanar. Soon after her meeting wjth 
Rqjiv Gandhi in Delhi, Jayalalitha vyas to 
share a public platform with Moopanar to 
flag off the alliance's ‘protest week’ 
beginning on 7 April. But ill-health 
prevented Jayalalitha from attending the 
meeting and only S. Thirunavukkarasu 
and K.S.S.R. Ramachandran repre¬ 
sented the AIADMK. But then, Moopa¬ 
nar has never been a great fan of 
Jayalalitha and he must have been re¬ 
lieved to find that sheliad decided to 
skip the meeting. 

Many among the Congress! 1) mem¬ 
bers, too, are not pleased about the 
alliance But their reasons stem from 
personal grouses. As one senior Con- 
gress(l) functionary said, "We could 
have easily won our seats if this wisdom 
(of going along with Jayalalitha) had 
dawned on our leaders before the elec¬ 
tions. Now they want the alliance be¬ 
cause they want to make sure that their 
MPs win in the Lok Sabha elections.” 

There are other reasons too for the 
Congress’ scepticism about the success 
of this alliance. And the foremost among 
these is Jayaialitha’s volatile moods. “We 
are a bit apprehensive about Jayaialitha's 
attitudes. Her moods and shocking tan¬ 
trums have made her quite notorious 
over the years,” said a Congress leader. 
But then there are some people in 
Jayaialitha’s camp who are willing to 
swear that the lady has mellowed. 

However, there was very little indica¬ 
tion of this when Jayalalitha charged the 
chief ministerof hatching a plot to murder 
her by poisoning her food in the hospital. 
The chief minister had also conspired to 
murder her close associates Natarajan 
and Mrs Sashikala Natarajan besides the 
party legislator Sengottaiyan, she con¬ 
tinued. Obviously, these accusations 
have greatly embarrassed Jayaialitha’s 
lieutenants. 

Jayalalitha, however, persisted in 
adding to the intrigue by saying that she 
stumbled on the murder plan when 
someone in Karunanidhi’s security ring 
spilled the beans. She now hopes 
that Delhi will order a CBI enquiry to 
investigate the plot and this in turn, will 
help her topple the DMK government. 

‘Is there a conspiracy to topple the 
DMK government?’ asked a popular 
Tamil fortnightly, aptly reflecting the 
mood in the DMK hierarchy. Karuna¬ 
nidhi too would like an answer to this, 
question as it now eeems that Jayalalitha 
is ail set to capture Fort St George with 
the help of the Congress. 

R. BhAgtaraii Me«ti/Atodta w 
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An Assembly under siege 


Youth Congress activists 
storm into the Assembly to 
protest against a TDP 
MLA's remark 


Noisy scenes, legislators 
thumping the desks and 
the occasional chappal 
being hurled across the 
room to register one's 
protest have become as 
much a part of the goings- 
on in the Assembly as debates and 
discussions. But it took an incident like 
the Jayaialitha episode to set new stan¬ 
dards of misbehaviour in the Assembly. 
Soon after, on 29 March the Assembly 
House in Hyderabad was literally under 
siege when Youth Congress workers 
stormed in. Pandemonium prevailed as 
the activists beat up two Assembly 
warders who tried to prevent them from 
entering the House. And eventually, 32 
of them were jailed following a unani¬ 
mous resolution passed by tne legisla¬ 
tors in the House the same evening. 

What incited the Youth Congress 
workers was, ostensibly, a remark by 
the Telugu Desam general secretary and 
former minister, Ashok Gajapathi Raju, 
at a press conference. Raju categorically 
stated that he was not prepared to “rule 
out the possibility” of Rajiv Gandhi's 
involvement in the conspiracy to assas¬ 
sinate Mrs Indira Gandhi following 
doubts raised by the Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion report. Raju's statement raised the 
hackles of the Congress(I) politicians but 
the action of the Youth Congress work¬ 
ers took them by surprise. 

The Congress legislators who were 
present in the House were visibly 
embarrassed at the manner in which the 
Youth Congress activists decided to 
demonstrate their resentment. And the 
Congress legislators went along with the 
resolution to sentence the Youth Con¬ 
gress workers to thirty days’ imprison¬ 
ment and confiscate the vehicles that 
they had arrived in. While the MLAs 
were debating over the issue, the Youth 
Congress workers waited in police vans 
outside, shouting slogans against Raju 
and the TDP and in favour of Rajiv 
Gandhi and Andhra Pradesh Youth Con- 
gress(l) president, P. Sudheer Kumar. 

Two days later, however, the Con¬ 
gress MLAs made a desperate bid to 
reduce the sentence imposed on the 


Youth Congress workers, who were 
lodged in Musheerabad jail. But the 
suggestion was turned down by the 
TDP, CPI(M), BJP and Janata Dal ML As 
While the TDP leaders argued that the 
resolution could be repealed only if it had 
the unanimous support of all the legisla¬ 
tors, the CPI(M) and Janata Dal MLAs 
were willing to withdraw it only if the 
‘culprits’ offered an unconditional apolo¬ 
gy. And so the move by CLP(I) leader M 
Bagga Reddy and other Congress MLAs 
to get the sentence revoked failed. 

But why did the Congress MLAs 
decide to go along with the resolution? 
And if they did, why then did they raise 
the issue again in the Assembly two days 
later? One reason could be the confusion 
that prevailed on 29 March when the 
YC(I) workers stormed into the House. 
Clearly, there was some confusion about 
the identity of these people. But promin- 


we lost our face. The Sudheer Kumar 
faction is trying to outdo its rivals by 
pretending to be more loyal to the Prime' 
Minister than the others.” 

Other Congress(I) politicians, howev¬ 
er, were not as critical of the Youth 
Congress activists' manner of protest.. 
For instance, the All-India Youth Con- 
gress(I) president, Mukul Wasnik, con¬ 
demned the Assembly resolution and 
said, "The Youth Congress workers 
never indulged in any violence. They 
were only expressing their protest 
against the utterings of the TDP general 
secretary.” Added Dr Rajasekhar Red¬ 
dy, “To the best of my knowledge it was 
the police who first beat them up with 
their fists and then 
kicked them." 

With the Youth 
Congress leadership 
staunchly behind the 
workers, rasta rpkos 
and demonstrations 
were organised by 
them to protest 
i against the 



The Youth Contrast activist* who stormed lnt< 

ent Congress MLA D.K. Samarasimha 
Rao gives a different explanation. “The 
resolution announced in the House was 
different from what was decided in the 
Speaker's chamber. And later, because 
of the atmosphere prevailing in the 
House we could ot say anything." Other 
leaders like P. Janardhan Reddy and Dr 
Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy would not offer 
any explanations and excused them¬ 
selves with a “we were not present in 
the House" answer. 

All this only brings to the fore the 
factionalism that exists within the 
APCC(I). As one MLA told Sunday: 
“Because of the Youth Congress action 


the Assembly: Uns»t) Ashok Oa|apathi Ra|u 

imprisonment of their colleagues. Both 
the Youth Congress factions—the one 
led by Sudheer Kumar and the other by 
V. Hanumantha Rao—have demanded 
an apology from Ashok Gajapathi Raju. 
Nearly 65 Youth Congress workers, 
owing allegiance to the Rao group, were 
arrested for staging a dhama in front of 
Raju's house on 30 March. Raju, of 
course, remains unrepentant. And now 
there is another theory doing the 
rounds: that Raju may have deliberately 
made his controversial statement, to 
divert attention from the TDP’s own 
troubles. 

Mukundan C. Manonl Hyderabad 
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The silent killer 


A mystery disease claims 150 
lives in Adivasi-dominated 
south Bihar 

Could the harmless 
headache be the first 
symptom of a killer dis¬ 
ease? Apparently yes, if 
the reports filtering in 
from the Adivasi- 
dominated areas of Sing- 
hbhum, Gumla, Sahabganj and Ranchi in 
south Bihar are to be believed. Nearly 
100 people have died in the two blocks of 
Tonto and Manoharpur in Singhbhum 
district and a total of 150 lives have been 
claimed by the disease in south Bihar. 

The disease which has been di¬ 
agnosed variously as payoyginin mening¬ 
itis, Japanese encephalitis and malignant 
malaria first struck in Bandijari village in 
Tonto block, Singhbhum, last year. And 
though three persons died, few paid 

’ MW*, ~~ ’ 


Bodra’s condition worsened! he slipped 
into a coma and on 16 Janaury he 
breathed his last. 

Frightened by Bodra’s death, the 
simple Adivasis believed that they had 
incurred the wrath of some goddess. 
When two more Adivasis died on 21 
January and 29 January respectively 
after suffering the same symptoms the 
Adivasis were convinced that the god¬ 
dess had cast an evil spell on the 
villagers. February went by without any 
further mishaps but it was in March that 
the mystery disease assumed epidemic 








Tlw scan* at Chalbaaa ho a pita I; (Inaat) Lugdl Munda whoa* tetter alartad official* 


heed to the cause of their death. But 
when Lopo Bodra, the party leader of a 
village security force in Bandijari village 
contracted the disease on 12 January, 
family members and neighbours had 
cause for worry. Bodra first complained 
of a headache. He was then wracked by 
coughs and fits of shivering and pain in 
the joints soon followed. Oil massages 
brought no relief and the witch 
doctors wet^sent for. He was adminis¬ 
tered herbs and roots, and rites and 
rituals were observed but to no avail. 


proportions. While the witch doctors 
struck it rich and moved from house to 
house administering herbs and perform¬ 
ing rites, the ignorant Adivasis died of a 
lack of proper diagnosis and medicines. 

It was only when a relative of the 
village headman, Lugdi Munda, con¬ 
tracted the disease in mid-March that 
help was sought from the doctors at the 
Associated Cement Company (ACC) 
hospital at Jheenkpani, which is 18 km 
away. But they were turned away and 
the reason given was that only the 


company’s employees could be treated 
in the hospital. Lugdi Munda returned to 
his village and his nephew died the same 
day. On 16 March another person suc¬ 
cumbed to the deadly disease and it was 
then that a message was sent to the 
block development officer in Tonto in¬ 
forming him about the raging disease. 

Once the administration was alerted, 
there was some hope for the villagers. A 
medical team was sent to the afflicted 
areas under the leadership of a civil 
surgeon, Dr H.B. Sahay. But the doc¬ 
tors had few clues to the reason for the 
raging disease. First, Sahay said that it 
was a malaria epidemic which had been 
caused by unhygienic drinking water. 
Next, he claimed that the villagers had 
contracted it after consuming the local 
intoxicant, haddiya. Later, a team from 
the Mahatma Gandhi Medical College, 
Jamshedpur, visited the village, con¬ 
ducted tests on the bone marrow ex¬ 
tracted from some patients, and gave 
their verdict: the disease was payoyginin I 
meningitis. Even as the medical teams 
were trying to figure out what afflicted 
the villagers, the death toll continued to 
mount: by mid-March, 33 people died 
and among these three of them breathed 
their last at the Chaibasa hospital. 

The road to Bandijari is littered with 
, freshly dug graves—a chilling reminder 
of the havoc caused by the disease. And 
though an ambulance is parked outside a 
clutch of huts, it is obvious that the 
doctors and nurses can provide little 
succour to the villagers. Dr Ghulam 
Muztaba claims that when the villagers 
were being treated for meningitis and 
encephalitis, symptoms of malaria were 
also found. And Muztaba's arguments 
are backed by evidence: the stagnant 
ponds from which the villagers draw 
their drinking water, as the handpumps 
that were installed a couple of years ago 
are lying in a state of disrepair. Only on 
29 March this year, were some of the 
pumps repaired. 

A spokesman for the health depart- 
, ment, in Patna, claimed that the 
epidemic is under control and that 
medical teams have been sent to the 
districts. But there was no evidence of 
these teams in the affected areas till 2 
April. By then, the disease had spread to 
eight neighbouring villages in Singhbhum 
district: Gangda, Royam, Tehra, Soda, 
Sarguva, Kasia, Dhatkuti and Anandpur. 

The government’s mistake was that it 
did not act fast enough on receiving 
news of the havoc caused by the dis¬ 
ease. And while the government dilly¬ 
dallied the Adivaais consulted witch 
doctors and succumbed to the disease 
due to a sheer lack of hygiene and 
proper treatment. 

JaMiankar Singhbhum 
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Marks of scandal 


Officials of Rajasthan 
University flout rules to 
accommodate the 
Governor’s daughter 

University rules, it 
seems, are made to be 
broken—especially if 
these are stringent 
enough to inconvenience 
a chief minister's son or a 
Governor’s daughter, 
j When Sukhdeo Prasad was appointed 
j Governor of Rajasthan, it occurred to his 
i daughter, Saroj, that she should acquire 
| an MA degree. While few could object to 
; Ms Prasad’s intention of going in for 
higher education, there was a small 
lutch. She had passed her BA honours 
j examinaton in English from the Delhi 
School of Economics in 1986 and se¬ 
cured 50 per cent marks. Now the 
j Rajasthan University prospectus clearly 
stipulates that a candidate seeking 



flouted to accommodate the Chancellor's 
daughter. When Ms Prasad applied for 
the admisssion to the public administra¬ 
tion course, there were no seats avail 
able. But evidently, even this problem 
was sorted out and she was admitted to 
the course. 

When the Indian Express published a 
news report alleging that the university 
officials had flouted the rules, they were 
quick to deny it. The head of the public 
administration department, K.C. 
Trivedi, admitted to Sunuay that Ms 
Prasad had sought admission only in 
January 1989 when the annual examina¬ 
tions were just two months away, but he 
insisted that she was given admission 
only after her application had been 
cleared by the Central Admission Com¬ 
mittee. Trivedi also asserted that no 
favours had been extended to Ms Prasad 
nor had any rules been flouted. 

In fact, Trivedi claimed that the uni¬ 
versity provides for the admission of 
'outsiders’ who have passed BA in 
second division subject to the availability 
of seats after the local candidates have 



Sukhdao Fraud and hit daughter Saroi: campus capara 


admission to a post-graduation course 
should have secured at least first divi¬ 
sion marks if he/she is a graduate 
affiliated to any other university. Though 
Ms Prasad qualified for grace marks of 
three per cent, as she hails from the 
scheduled castes/tribes category, her 
marks still fell way short of the requisite 
60 per cent. 

But the university officials bent over 
backwards to please the Governor’s 
daughter and Ms Prasad was admitted to 
a course in public administration. That, 
however, was not the only rule thatwas 


been admitted. But Trivedi chooses to 
ignore the fact that there were no seats 
available when Ms Prasad applied, as 
159 students were already on the rolls 
against a sanctioned strength of 132. 
Also Trivedi’s arguments did not consid¬ 
er Ms Prasad’s marks which fell short of 
that stipulated by the university. 

While all this has caused a flutter in 
the media, it is unlikely that the universi¬ 
ty officials will be shamed into accepting 
responsibility for flouting the rules to 
pay obeisance to the powers-that-be. 
IMNap Chand Dandte /Jaipur 



Bodo tribal* protesting again*! the AGP rule: 
at the mercy ot the cops 


The law of 
terror 


Charges of police repression 
do the rounds as the Bodo 
agitation rages on 


Force should be met with 
force. That seems to be 
the attitude of the ruling 
Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) government when 
dealing with the Bodo agi- 
tationists. Little wonder 
then that the bloody violence unleashed 
by the Bodos in the Kokrajhar and 
Udalguii sub-division of Darrang district 
has provoked severe police repression. 
Cases of innocent villagers being picked 
up by the cops and beaten and tortured 
in prisons are being reported every day 
by political activists. The All-Bodo Stu¬ 
dents Union (ABSU), which is 
spearheading the current agitation, 
alleged that between February and 
March alone nearly 30 tribals had been 
killed by the police and over 60 were 
injured during police firing. 

On 7 March, for instance, ten people 
in the Udalguri area were allegedly shot 
dead by the police. According to Benai 
Khungur Basumatary, the local MLA, a 
group of ABSU members had attacked 
die house of an Assamese near Udalguri 
town on the night of 6 March. The next 
morning, the police swooped down on 
the area, searching every village for the 
culprits. With the cops hot on their 
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heels, the men started fleeing. While the 
younger men escaped, ten elderly villa¬ 
gers were shot down. 

There are other such spine-chilling 
stories of police atrocities. On 5 March, 
a 15-year-old Bodo girl, Sonati Basumat- 
ary, was allegedly raped at Rupnathpur 
village in Kokrajhar district by Assam 
Police Task Force personnel. According 
to Sonati, her mother was held captive 
at gunpoint while she was dragged into 
an adjoining room and raped by one of 
the cops. When the other was about to 
follow suit, Sonati managed to escape 
and alert the neighbours. In the ensuing 
panic, the culprit left his cap behind 
which had his name inscribed on it: C.M. 
Matoo. This tell-tale piece of evidence is 
now in the custody of the area’s ABSU 
unit. 

Sonati was later taken to a dispensary 
where Dr P.C. Aditya examined her. He 
noted in his certificate that Sonati had 
suffered severe injuries and “the case 
might be one of rape and assault". 

There are more such instances of 
police excesses. Debeshwari Basumat- 
ary complained that her brother, Sarat 
Chandra, was picked up by the cops on 3 
March from their village. Since then 
nothing has been heard of Sarat. Just a 
day before that, the police raided a 
village in Kokrajhar district and shot 
dead Dilip Basumatary. a state govern¬ 
ment employee. 
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Cases of 

Innocent villagers 
being picked up toy the 
cops and tortured In 
prisons are being reported 
every day by political 
activists 


But the Bodos are not the only ones 
to face police repression. The Santhals, 
who constitute 20 per cent of the 
population of Kokrajhar district, have 
also been at the receiving end. Sujit 
Hasda, an office-bearer of the Adivasi 
Seva Samiti, narrated the tale of how the 
Assam Forest Protection Force person¬ 
nel {pinned down an innocent Santhal, 
Gopin Hambrun, when the teenager was 
returning home along with his friend. 
With resentment against the AGP gov¬ 
ernment already at fever pitch among 
the Bodos, it seems as if the ruling party 
is bent on alienating other minority 
communities as well. 

Radhflui RamaaMliMi/Ouinrfwtf 


The Sena romps home 
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Sharad Acharya is elected 
mayor as the Sainiks win the 
polls yet again 


The Congress(I) stooped 
but ultimately it was the 
Shiv Sena that con¬ 
quered. For the fifth year 
in succession, a Shiv Sena 
candidate won in the 
mayoral elections for the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, a feat 
that remains unrivalled. And, all the 
Congress’ efforts to make the Shiv Sena 
bite the dust by engineering defections 
came to naught. 



with the support of the Bharatiya Janata j 
Party’s (BJP) two members and one i 
from the Janata Dal, the Shiv Sena hoped 1 
to capture the mayor's seat. But the 
Sainiks had not contended with the 
Congress(I)’s tactics. The Congress 
members persuaded two of the Sainiks 
to vote for their candidate, Manohar 
Salvi. 

But to teach his errant followers a 
lesson, Shiv Sena supremo, Bal Thack¬ 
eray, ordered that all the councillors 
hand in their resignations to 
the Thane municipal commissioner 
Suresh Joshi. Said Thackeray: “I don’t 
want the cancer of opportunism and 
infighting to eat into the Sena. I don’t 
want the Sena to become another Con¬ 
gress. People should realise that our 
party is not hankering for power. We are 
not for power, power is for us.” e 


Never before had the Congress(l) 
laboured so hard to win back the muni¬ 
cipal corporation. It had reason to be 
optimistic too: just last month the Con¬ 
gress had pulled off a coup when it won 
the mayoral elections in the Thane 
Municipal Corporation. The Shiv Sena 
had 30 members in a house of 65 and 


This tough stand obviously paid di¬ 
vidends in the Bombay mayoral elections 
which were held on 3 April. In the 
170-member corporation, the Sena has 
79 candidates. Its alliance with the BJP's 
12 members helped secure for its candi¬ 
date, Sharad Acharya, the mayor’s seat. 
But despite former mayor Chhagan Bhu- 


Sharad Acharya with Shiv Sana laadara attar winning tha mayoral alactlonc remarkable feat 
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| jbal’s confidencetfatAcharyt wotiWpoa 
100 votes, he won only $3. Aeharya’s 
rival, Chandrakant Mhatre, polled 75 
votes, fear less than the combined 
strength of the eight-party Opposition, 
Thackeray, who was present to con¬ 
gratulate Acharya on his victory, said, 
“Shared Pawar’s Chanakyaniti worked in 
Thane. But there was no question of it 
succeeding here. Thane was a fluke and 
our victory in Bombay has proved it" 
But sources in the Congress feel that 
qhieff minister Sharad Pawar may have 
been able to pull off another coup in the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation had it 
; not been for his busy schedule during 
: the two crucial days preceding the 
elections when most of the horse- 
A trading took place. The Prime Minister 
" had visited Baramati, Pawar’s home- 
: town, and then the death of S.M. Joshi 
j forced Pawar to leave for Pune. So, 
precious time was lost. 

The Sena, however, is not bothered 
about the Congress’ justification for its 
defeat. As Pramod Navalkar said, “This 


CQngrBSs(l) laboured so 
' hard to win the maypral, 
elections. But all Its off arts 
to make the Shiv Sena kite 
the dust, by engineering 
detections, came to naught 


is a sure sign of our victory in the coming 
Assembly elections. With the BjP we 
will be able to put the bhagwa jhanda on 
top of the Mantralaya. ” But the alliance 
with the BJP remains a contentious 
issue. While Janata Dal leaders in the 
state assert that its party’s alliance with 
I the BJP is only a local affair and will not 
] be extended to the Assembly elections, 

I the Shiv Sainiks obviously feel dif- 
j ferently. The Sena has promised a BJP 
[ member the chairmanship of the presti- 
f gious standing committee as a reward 
for the party’s support. 

! . The BJP itself seems unable to decide. 

, on whether it should ally with the Shiv 
Sena or the Janata Dal. While some 
1 party leaders feel that the Shiv Sena is. 
now a major force to reckon with in 
Maharashtra, the Janata Dal is more 
relevant in other parts of the country. 
Arid till the BJP is able to settle the. 
isstfe, the Shiv Sena, Janata Dal and the 
BJP wilt continue to be fair weather 
friends.''' „ * * 

Ofc»T«l HIBombay 
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The two-year-old LDF 
regime is dogged by financial 
problems and inter>-party 
bickering 

E.K. Nayanar has every 
reason to rejoice. For, in 
the politically volatile 
state of Kerala, few chief, 
ministers have completed 
two years in office. While 
K. Karunakaran of the 
Congress(I) was the only chief minster 
to have ruled for five years, the com¬ 
munists themselves had only short stints 
in power. Nayanar’s earlier tenure in 
1980-82 ended in five years of oblivion 
for the leader and veteran Marxist 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, who occupied 
the chief minister’s chair twice (during 
1957-59 and 1967-69), too could not hold 
fort for more than two years. 

Even though Nayanar may have got 
over the first hurdle, his problems are 
far from over. The fact that the Marxist- 
led Left Democratic Front government 
inherited huge debts and empty coffers 
from its predecessor, has forced Naya¬ 
nar to walk the tightrope. Moreover, he 
could hardly look to the Centre for 
financial help and to add to this, a harsh 
budget could spoil their chances at the 
next elections. However, finance minis¬ 
ter V. Viswanatha Menon has seen to it 
that the tax proposals in the state budget 
for 1989-90 do not burden the common 
man. 

Then there have been occasions when 
the Congress(I) succeeded in giving 
Nayanar and his comrades quite a scare 
by raising controversial issues on the 
floor of die House. And the statewide 
tours of the Congress chief, A.K. 
Antony, have only helped to keep the 
pressure on the Marxists. With Antony 
keen on organising support for the 
Congress at th* grassroots level, it 
seems as if his prediction that “sleepless 
nights are ahead for Nayanar" will come 
true. 

But it is the threat from within which 
has Nayanar worried. The Marxists are 
wefl aware of the fact that all is not well 
in the communist household. Hie Com¬ 
munist Party of India (CPI), a consti¬ 
tuent of the ruling front, has already 
begun to rebel against the Marxists. . In 
one district at least, the CPI boycotted 
the official third anniversary celebrations 
to protest against the Marxists’ style of j 


functioning. CPI legislators tod kepfc 
away from the official dinner hdtdon the 
eve of the, conclusion of the- state 
Assembly's budget sessiqn.The im¬ 
mediate provocation was,. apparently^ 
the. murder of a young CPl activist in 
Quilon. It is alleged that the activist was 
murdered by some Marxists. 

Clashes between the CPI and CPI(M> 
too have broken out at regular intervals,, 
and things came to a head when the CPI 
state secretary and former chief minis-, 
ter P.K. Vasudevan Nair issued a press 
statement condemning the Manbsts’ 
‘politics of murder'. The party’s mouth- 



E.K. Navanar: many more hurdte* ahead * 
piece Janayugom too heaped criticism oh 
the chief minister and accused the police 
of partisan behaviour. The resentment 
of the CPI politicians found an echo in 
the Assembly too when J. Chittaraiqan 
hit out at the Mandats for indulging in 
violence. Chief minister Nayanar, 
however, had just one explanation for 
the Quilon incident: that it had been an 
unfortunate episode, adding that the 
police had registered a case. Obviously, 
the CPI workers are uhiikely to be 
.pacified by Nayanar's statement 
Interestingly, aD this has occurred at a 
time when the CPI leaders are busy 
spreading the message of communist 
unity. And it has led a section of the 
party workers to believe that by indulg¬ 
ing in violence the Marxists are trying to 
wreck any chances of a merger with the 
CPI. With the relationship between the 
two communist parties deteriorating, 
Nayanar seems to be headed for more 
trouble in his third year as chief 
minister. 
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The DCM mill at Bara Hindu Road: raady tor th« bulldozers 

A landmark verdict 


A long legal battle ends in 
victory for the DCM 
management 

It was a dispute which had 
the lawyers of both 
groups spewing fire and 
brimstone. For years the 
Delhi administrafioQ, and 
the owners of the Delhi 
Cloth Mills (DCM) battled 
it out in the courts and eventually on 27 
March, the Supreme Court ruled in 
favour of the DCM. Dismissing the 
special appeal of the Delhi administration 
the Supreme Court quashed Lt. Gov¬ 
ernor Romesh Bhandari's order denying 
the closure of the century-old cloth mill 
which is located on a 63-acre plot at Bara 
Hindu Road in north Delhi. 

Tq begin at the beginning: the Delhi 
administration and the DCM manage¬ 
ment dashed in 1981 for the first time. 
The Delhi administration pointed out 
that the mill was situated in an area 
which (fid not conform to the rules. The 
DCM management, in the meanwhile, 
had applied to the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA) for 150 acres adjoining 
the DCM plot for redevelopment. The 
company was granted permission for 
redevelopment in 1983. Everything 
Went on quite smoothly when suddenly, 
tn 1985, the DCM management 
announced the closure ot the mill. 

The declaration, of course, took the 
company's 5,000-odd employees by sur¬ 
prise. Rallies and meetings protesting 
against the company’s decision were 
held snd Congress(I) labour leader Lalit 
Maken egged, the workers bit The 
tnilttr itea even raised in Parliament 
^ Abdtd GhafiEar Khan, the then urban 
development minister, ordered an in¬ 


Deceit 


quiry. Known as the Prodip Committee, 
it suspected that the DDA was in 
collusion with the DCM management 
and had decided to allow the redevelop¬ 
ment scheme ignoring the interests of 
the workers. 

After this the DCM changed its 
strategy and decided to take its workers 
into confidence to fight the administra¬ 
tion. Assuring its employees of a com¬ 
pensation of Rs 70 crores, the manage¬ 
ment went ahead and filed two writ 
petitions in Delhi High Court: one 
against the DDA for withdrawing its 
permission for redevelopment and 
another against the Delhi administration 
for not permitting the closure of the mill. 

A three-judge bench of the court 
headed by Justice R.N. Pyne directed Lt 
Governor Romesh Bhandari to grant 
permission to the DCM management for 
the closure of the mill within one week. 
While dealing with Bhandari’s letter, the 
judges observed that he had adopted an 
“entirely wrong approach". In refusing 
permission for the closure of the mil], 
the Lt Governor had completely ignored 
one vital factor: the discharge of toxic 
effluents and pollution caused by the 
mill. 

Hie administration then moved the 
Supreme Court challenging the High 
Court’s order (which was delivered on I 
March this year). But here too, the 
administration ran out of luck. The 
judges—Justices Rangnath Misra and 
N.D. Ojhjf—declined to’amend the High 
Court verdict- Instead they directed the 
DCM management to deposit the dues 
payable to the employees through fixed 
deposit receipts in their names in a 
nationalised bank. They also asked the 
municipal corporation to examine the 
proposals to set up a community centre 
and a hospital at the site of the mill. And 
so, a century-old landmark wifi soon be 
demolished by the bulldozers. 

Afta 


The CBl exposes a gang 
which has been defrauding 
the Central Coalfields 

jHHEHU It was a ploy to get rich 

quick. And for Chandra-, 

kishore Mishra, who wafi ; 

not interested in the time- 

m M tested method of working: 

his way up the ladder of j 

HHKI success, a little bit of’ 
imagination and some help from his j 
friends were all that he neeaed to make 
his millions. 

It all began when Mishra befriended a 
coal dealer, Kamal Kishore Singh a few 
years ago. Singh introduced him to his 
partner, Lakshman Prasad Tlkmani, a 
Ranchi-based businessman and soon af¬ 
ter Mishra was inducted as an agent for 
Tikmani in Giridih. In 1986, Coal India 
decided to change its rules. Any indi¬ 
vidual or organisation could buy 500 
metric tonnes of coal from the Central 
Coalfields Ltd for retail distribution 

Mishra and Singh, got in touch with a 
Kathara-based State Bank of India 
accountant, Chandradeo Ram and the 
local additional district supply officeri 
Lalit Narayan Dubey. The four then 
floated companies which existed only 
on paper. 

ITiey then approached the CCL for 
500 metric tonnes of coal. The payment 
was to be made through the Kathara 
branch of the State Baffle of India. For 
this, Mishra and his partners got hold of 
Chandradeo Ram who organised the 
removal of a few 50-leaf bodes of DCR 9 
(deposit at call receipts) from the baffle. 
Ram then signed each of these and gave 
them to his friends. AH that Mishra had 
to eio waa fill up the amount and hand it 
over to the CCL authorities as payment. 
(The DCRs are akin to bank drafts 
except that these can only be deposited 
at the banks on which they are eirawn). 

However, Mishra and his friends did 
not deposit any money. Instead, the SBI 
accountant issued the DCRs without 
accepting any deposit. These were then 
passed on to CCL as payment for the 
coal. At the end of this exercise in fraud 
the five had made quite a packet. But, 
unfortunately for Mishra and his com¬ 
rades, the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) caught on to their deceit 
lafehanlrar OuptoMm 
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A raider in 
Victoria House 

In a smooth operation, R. P. Goenka becomes 
the largest individual shareholder in Calcutta's 
power generation company 



U tter surprise. That was the reac¬ 
tion in the corporate world when 
the news broke that take-over 
tycoon Rama Prasad Goenka had zeroed 
in on Victoria House, the hallowed 
headquarters of the London incorpo¬ 
rated Calcutta Electric Supply Corpora¬ 
tion (CESC). In a quiet operation, 
Goenka has built up a 10 per cent stake 
in the almost 100-year-old power gener¬ 
ating company to surprise other take¬ 
over specialists. For, with its scattered 
shareholding-- some of the company’s 
shares are still listed on the London 
Stock Exchange—it was always ripe for 
the picking. The wily tycoon has also, 
surprised his rivals by the incredibly low 
price he has had to pay—a mere Rs 3 
crores for the 10 per cent stake for an 
entry into the prestigious company. Did 
the other big players in the take-over 
game shun the company considering that 
the odds were too many? 

On a closer lixik, the odds may not b# 
all that many but could pose problems ■ 
for the Goenkas to gain effectivecontrol 
of the power company. Being a core 
sector company, CESC is for all practical 
purposes a public sector organisation 
with the financial institutions holding a 48 
per cent stake in the total equity. The 
existing 11-member board has four 
nominees from the FIs and one repre¬ 
sentative of the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment. Even if the Goenkas are able to 
put one or two of their nominees on the 
board, will they be able to get manage¬ 
ment control? Not only will that need the 
support of the F'ls and the state govern¬ 
ment, but the FIs will themselves first 
have to get the nod from New Delhi. 

The other stumbling block is that the 
CESC has a lease agreement with the 
state government for generating power 
till the turn of the century, that is, 
another ten years. And the government 
has the option to take over the business 
of the company anytime it likes as it is a 
public utility industry. There is also the 
debt factor: CESC has taken loans of Rs 
270 crores from the F'ls and the state 
government and the figure may go up 
steeply as many of its obsolete plants 
require replacement. The FIs even have 
the option to convert 20 per cent of their 
loans into equity. 

The top brass of CESC is also silent 
about the Goenka bid to enter Victoria 
House. Chairman Bhaskar Mitter has 
merely said that R.P. Goenka had met 
him some time back to inform him of the 
share acquisition. Both Mitter and 
Pi&Ghoshmanaging director,concede it 
is not they but the FIs' and the state 
government who will decide about the 
powers of the Goenkas in the manage¬ 
ment of the company, adding that they 
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were professionals and did not have any 
stake in the ownership issue. 

What then prompted the Goenkas to 
make a bid which has already made them 
the first industrial house to own the 
largest individual block in CESC? The 
Goenkas are tight-lipped at the moment. 
The only cryptic statement from R.P. 
Goenka has been: “We have received an 
informal approval from the govern¬ 
ment. ” He, of course, adds that he has 
met chief minister Jyoti Basu to seek his 
“blessings" 

It will be sometime before the full 
import of the “approval" and "blessings” 
to Goenka's plans is known. But Goenk- 
n's gameplan is notdifficult to guess. For 
Gwnybody determined to buy into CESC, 
™ie easiest picking of shares could be in 
the UK. The overseas holding of 20 per 
| cent is in the hands of expatriate Asians 
mainly from Uganda and Kenya besides 
; some trusts including the Cambridge 
i University. Given that the company is 
governed by the Indian Electricity Act of 
: 1948, the dividend payment has re- 
; mained static at just 16 per cent for quite 
i some years now, making it a not-too- 
profitable investment for the equity 
holders abroad. 



i It is a bold move on 

'_th e part of the man 

who set the trend lor 
corporate take-overs. 
Industry circles have 
been left bewildered 
by the stealthy 
operation whereby 
R.P. Goenka has 
picke d up 1.5 million 
? shares 


W hatever be it, in the short term 
the Goenkas may not find their 
association with CESC as financially 
rewarding as their other take-overs. 
The state is the major input supplier and 
electricity prices are administered. Be¬ 
sides, not only is dividend restricted by 
the Indian Electricity Act but increases 
in power tariff also require the prior 
approval of the state government. 
Another drawback is that CESC has a 
fixed area of franchise for selling its 
power, and without a drastic policy 
change it is unlikely that its distribution 
area would be increased. 



R.P. Qoanka: unusual taks-ovsr 



Sanjssv Gosnka: a naw address 


Historically speaking, power genera¬ 
tion was made a public sector preserve, 
and CESC, being a company dominated 
by British shareholding, was barred for 
years from expanding its generation 
capacity. The company was thus forced 
to draw power from the Durgapur Pro¬ 
jects Ltd, the Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion and the West Bengal State Electric¬ 
ity Board. The nearly hundred-year-old 
company was allowed to add to its 
capacity for the first time in the Seven¬ 
ties when it set up the Titagarh plant. 
Given the notorious performance of 


West Bengal’s power agencies, CESC 
consumers in and around Calcutta have 
for long put up with an unreliable power 
supply. The question being asked in 
corporate circles is: have the Goenkas 
reckoned with the possibility of public ire 
leading to a falling image of the industrial 
house as a whole? 

While the Goenka bid on CESC has 
left many dumbfounded—is it a shot in 
the dark, they are asking—they concede 
that it is a bold move on the part of the 
man who set the trend for corporate 
take-overs in recent years. Industry 
circles have been left bewildered by the 
stealthy operation whereby he has pick¬ 
ed up 1.5 million shares from the stock 
market without attracting any attention. 
In a six-month mopping up operation the 
CESC share price went up by only Rs 7. 
But there was a good camouflage for 
Goenka: virtually nobody had thought 
that He or any other industrialist would 
be interested in this public utility com¬ 
pany with so many imponderables 
weighed against it. 

It is also being said now that it is a 
shrewd and bold move. Should the 
government decide to open up power 
generation to the private sector in the 
near future, the Goenkas along with the 
Tatas would have a head-start over 
other industry houses. With their strong 
presence in the core sector, they would 
have the expertise for setting up new 
generating units and running them. It is 
also being pointed out that the Goenkas 
have been trying to enter other core 
sector industries like petrochemicals and 
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sent to the concerned ministry because 
L and T, it is learnt, had been told in no 
uncertain terms that the government 
was not in favour of Desai’s extension. 

Insiders in the Rs 680-crore engineer¬ 
ing giant now feel that the new hierar 
chical structure will be made clear at the 
board meeting scheduled for 28 April 
“Till then we have to wait and watch," 
said a company executive. Interestingly, 
on 15 December, 1988, an L and T 
press release put out to announce the 
company’s interim dividend, had said: 
“At the board meeting held on 14 De¬ 
cember for declaring the interim di¬ 
vidend, it was decided that Mr N.M. 
Desai will be appointed as executive 
chairman on expiry ot his present terfft 
on .'11 March, 1989, subject to the 
required approvals being obtained. It 
was also decided to appoint Mr Mukesh 
Ambam as vice-chairman of the board. It 
was further decided to invite Mr Anil I). 
Ambam to join the board at its next 
meeting.” * 

There is, however, considerable spe¬ 
culation in corporate circles about the 


road-building. 

While questions are being raised by 
the dozen on this unusual move, a facile 
and interesting explanation to the CESC 
riddle is that R.P. Goenka wanted a 
good address for his younger son, San- 
jeev. With elder son Harsh firmly in the 
driver's seat in (Jeat Tyres in Bombay, 
Sanjeev was being groomed to be the 
boss at Calcutta-based Dunlop India. But 
with his erstwhile proteges, the Chhab- 
ria brothers, falling out with him and 
wresting full control of the tyre giant, 


T he change of guard at the imposing L 
and T House in Bombay, the head¬ 
quarters of Larsen and Toubro, has sent 
waves of uncertainty in the upper eche¬ 
lons of the management. Are the Amba- 
ms finally stepping in to take active 
control of the company? N.M. Desai, 
chairman and managing director, whose 
term with the company ended on 31 
March, has reportedly been made non¬ 
executive chairman but continues to be 
on the board of the company. Strangely, 
this new development has not been 


Sanjeev did not have any major company 
to call his own. And Victoria House is a 
prestigious address in Calcutta. With 
that in mind, the take-over king is said to 
have zeroed in on CESC and got it 
virtually at a throwaway price.And CESC, 
with a Rs 372-crore turnover, is compa¬ 
rable to Dunlop. If R.P. Goenka’s gam¬ 
ble pays off, he would not only have 
made good the loss of Dunlop but would 
earn applause for having brought off an 
unusual corporate take-over coup, 
Amalendu Bone/Calcutta 


conveyed to the staff, andtjieelement oi 
secrecy has only added to the prevailing 
uncertainty. 

In Larsen and Toubro. the staff were 
surprised to learn that Desai did not get 
an extension. It is well known that Desai 
had been lobbying hectically for an 
extension as chairman through the com¬ 
pany’s liaison office in Gulab Bhavan, 
New Delhi. The Ambanis who are now' 
the largest shareholders in L and T, had 
reportedly pitched in on his behalf. But 
no official proposal for his extension was 


next move of the Ambanis who refused 
to comment on the happenings at L and 
T. It is widely felt that on 28 April, 

N.M. Deaal: on his way out 



(larsen & toubro) 

A change of guard 

The Ambanis are all set to take active control of the 
engineering giant 
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The Ambanis: in control 


The L and T staff were 
surpri sed t o learn that 
Des ai did not get an 
ext ensio n....Therp is 

_considera ble 

speculation in _ 

_co rporate circles 

ab out the next move 
of the Ambanis 

L and T House : managerial changes 
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either Dhirubahi Ambani. chairman of 
Reliance Industries, or his elder son, 
Mukesh, will be invited to become 
chairman of Larsen and Toubro. But, 
adding grist to the rumour mill. Desai 
himself has confirmed that since he was 
the non-executive chairman, there was 
no question of another chairman being 
appointed. But then, with the Ambanis 
anything is possible. 

Meanwhile, there is speculation about 


the total shareholding of the Ambanis in 
L and T. While it is believed that they 
own 12 per cent of the total share capital 
of L and T, they are expected to 
increase their stake through the 
company's fully convertible rights de¬ 
benture issue which closes on 19 April. 
From the look of things the Ambanis are 
getting ready to call the shots in L and T 
in the days ahead. 

Olga Tellia / Bombay 


CONSUMER ELECTRONICS 


Sunrise to sunset 


The budget levies on TV sets, radios and components pose a 
serious threat to the growing industry 


"There will he no change in the electro¬ 
nic policy"—Montek Singh Ahluwalia, 
economic adviser to the Prime Minister 

B ut the left hand of the government 
often does not seem to know what 
the right hand is doing. An industry 
which was to usher India into the 21st 
century suddenly finds itself fighting 
with its back to the wall. Belying ex¬ 
pectations that the burgeoning electro¬ 
nics sector would be given additional 
benefits in the Union budget, the new 
levies definitely came as a rude shock to 
the industry. A.N. Chaudhuri.president, 
Indian TV Manufacturers Association 
(1TMA) and managing director, Tele- 
rama (India) Ltd, Calcutta, summed up 
the grim situation cryptically: "From 
sunrise, the 1989 budget has brought in 
sunset." 

Reversing all past efforts to build up a 
strong components base which is neces¬ 
sary for a viable electronics industry, the 
budget has hiked; 

• excise duty on B&W and colour TV 
sets, radios, tape recorders and music 
systems, 

• customs duty on project imports, 
inoulds/tools/dies; 

• import duty on raw materials for 
components) 

• import duty on piece parts for compo¬ 
nents; and, 

• excise duty on components 
According to industry insiders, these 
levies will have an adverse impact on the 
industry as a whole. Says Chaudhuri, 
“Electronics should be seen from a 
different angle. It is not just televisions 
and tape recorders which have been 
affected. Next it may be automobiles. It 
is the component base which has suf¬ 
fered a crippling blow.” 


This blow is also a clear evidence of 
the inconsistency ol government poli¬ 
cies. The decision of the powers that be 
to cast a Nelson's eve on the very sector 
that it has promoted for the last five 
years is difficult to understand. "The 
power ol a nation greatly depends on its 
electronic stlength and the govern¬ 
ment’s apathy towards it is mexplic- 
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A.N. Chaudhuri; legitimate demand 

able,” said an irate executive, who too 
was perplexed by the current levies. 

Whatever may be the logic behind the 
new hikes, it has come in for criticism 
because the levies will work against 
Doordarshan's policy of extending net¬ 
work facilities even to the remotest 
villages of India. After all, say obser¬ 
vers, "when 80 per cent of the black and 
white TV sets market is dominated by 
the rural sector, the price hike of Rs 100 
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per set will obviously put it beyond the 
reach of these consumers”. Given this 
fact many question the need to impose 
levies on black and white television sets, 
especially portable models. Further,they 
argue, since more than 97 per cent of 
the components for B&W television are 
indigenously made, the notion that the 
television industry is a drain on the 
foreign exchange reserves is a mistaken 
one. 

Finance minister S. B. Chavan's ex¬ 
planation that the government had 
wanted to tax consumer durables with a 
foreign exchange component thus does 
not sound reasonable in the context of 
the electronic components sector. 

Besides, it is widely believed that the 
electronics industry would have gener¬ 
ated the additional revenue of Rs 124 
crores as sought to be raised through 
the budget imposts even if the status 
quo had been maintained. But in the 
current state of affairs, potential inves¬ 
tors are likely to shun the electronics 
industry in preference for projects with a 
greater security. Such a situation may 
ultimately lead to a higher foreign ex¬ 
change outflow. 

And it is the falling market for black 
and white television sets—"the main¬ 
stay of the government and the electro¬ 
nics industry,” says Chaudhun--that 
will spell disaster for this sector. 
Moreover, the government’s decision to 
impose levies on cheap transistors and 
monoband radios involving a foreign 
exchange component of only 2-3 per 
cent is being questioned. 

Added to this is the fact that the 
budget has done nothing to encourage 



Consumer electronic items: hit by levies 


It is widely believed 
that the electronics 
industry would have 
generated the 


additional Rs 124 


crores sought to be 


raised through the 


budget imposts even 
if the status quo had 
been maintained 



the entrepreneurial spirit of small manu¬ 
facturers. “What we have to change,” 
emphasises Chaudhuri, “is the percep¬ 
tion of electronics. Electronic^ does not 
mean only colour television.” He adds, 
“By attacking the small manufacturer 
the government is indirectly killing his 
entrepreneurial spirit, because tommor- 
ow he may have branched on to tele¬ 
phones too.” 

What is now needed is a second look 
at the policy. To bring this about, the 
different representative bodies of the 
electronics industry—Indian TV Manu¬ 
facturers Association (ITMA), Electro¬ 
nic Component Industries Association 
(ELCINA), Manufacturers Association 
for Information Technology (MAIT), All 
India Radio and Electronics Association 
(AREA) and C-Dot Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation—have submitted a joint memor¬ 
andum to both the Houses of Parliament 
besides holding meetings with Union 
ministers to lobby for their case. 
However, comments Chaudhuri wryly, 
“One can never be too sure that the 
policy will be changed even now.” 

In order to emphasise the seriousness 
of the problem, a bandh call was given 
for 3 April by the electronics industry 
but it was subsequently withdrawn— 
“not to blackmail the government, but to 
pint out how serious we are”, as an 
industry observer said. 

For the present,^ the merchants of 
consumer and entertainment electronics 
are waiting for the policy makers and the 
bureaucrats in the finance ministry to 
remove the bug in the circuit. 

MiteN Sarkar/Cafctiffa 
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S.M. Joshi 



T he initials in his name, as a leading 
Maharashtrian writer, Vasant 
Bapat, once put it, stood for 
“Samyukta Maharashtra”. This speaks 
volumes for the contribution of the late 
Socialist leader, Shridhar Mahadev 
Joshi, to the formation of the state. His 
death on 1 April has hot only created a 
void in the state—but in the country’s 
political firmament as well. 

Joshi was a crusader throughout his 


life. After finishing his graduation from 
’ Fergusson College, Pune, he joined the 
freedom movement. He was first jailed 
for participating in satyagiaha in 1930, 
after which he was again jailed for two 
years in 1932. Then he was jailed for 
another two years—when he made a 
speech demanding M.N. Roy’s release. 

After his release from jail in-1930, he 
dedicated himself to the work of the 
Congress Socialist Party which was 


formed in 1934. He was one of the 
founder-members. 

Joshi’s greatest contribution is the 
Kashtriya Seva Dal. This Socialist orga¬ 
nisation, which he built up after inde¬ 
pendence, has produced outstanding fi¬ 
gures like Prof Madhu Dandavate and 
his wife Promilla, and Mrinal Gore. The 
Dr P. V. Mandlik Trust, of which Joshi 
was a trustee, is responsible for provid¬ 
ing vocational training in different fields 
to the youth besides helping women get 
self-employment. 

He was an unassuming and humble 
politician and worked* ceaselessly to 
ameliorate caste tensions. For instance, 
during the Marathwada riots in 1978, 
when backwards were being butchered, 
he spent most of his time touring the 
areas and trying to convince people of 
the futility of caste wars. On the other 
hand, his party colleagues and members 
of the newly-formed Progressive Demo¬ 
cratic Front headed by Sharad Pa war 
were busy celebrating their victory in* 
Bombay. Later, Joshi lamented that 
caste feelings ran high among the 
people. 


f* 


One ot Joshi's ardent followers, 
Prabhubhai Sanghvt, recollects a little 
known facet of the Socialist leader: his 
fascination for films and Indian classical 
music. A journalist friend of his, Mayank 
Chhaya, recalls that Joshi once attended 
a convocation ceremony of the Film 
Institute, where Dev Anand was to 
preside. Joshi came to the function, 
saying that he was an admirer of the 
star. Last year, when he was very ill, his 
friends tried to cheer him up by showing 
him films of Charlie Chaplin and cricket, 
a game he loved. But he could not 
concentrate for long. 

Joshi’s favourites in classical music 
were Kishori Amonkar, Bhimsen Joshi 
and Ghulam Ali. Three days before his 
death, when he was unconscious, his 
followers played Kishori Amonkar’s 
songs. For a few seconds. Joshi seemed 
to revive but slipped back into uncon¬ 
sciousness soon after. 

Joshi’s life was a fine example of 
austerity. He had no property except 
the three-room tenement his family 
stayed in. Of his two sons, one is a 
leading paediatrician and the other a 
wing commander in the Indian Air 
Force. 

The late Socialist leader was even a 
correspondent for the Free Press Jour¬ 
nal in 1931. All the money he earned for 
his autobiography? Mee, S.M. (which 
was later translated into Gujarati and 
Hindi from Marathi) was used by Joshi to 
fund activities of social workers. 
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Goa: the land of sun, sand and frolic 


Paradise lost 

The tourist trade is rapidly changing the face of Goa 

T ry this. The next time you’re on We weren’t visiting Goa looking for of The Fisherman’s Bar and Restaurant, 
the beach, walk at the edge of the trouble or even a newsworthy event, the comfortable little hotel we are 
surf line, where the sand is all wet Our concerns were more mundane. I staying at, to what he says is the best 
and shining. Look down at your feet as had spent seven years in Bombay with- eating place for miles around. We walk 
you walk and you’ll see something out crossing the sea to Goa and the to the restaurant. Bon Appetit, through 
magical. Every time your foot hits the off-season seemed an ideal time to visit, a coconut grove, the rough earthen path 
ground, the mahogany of the sand especially as my idea of fun is not lit only by the old light of the moon, 
whitens to form a halo around it, only to unending frolic but rather lazing around As we work our way through platters 
glisten brown again once you’ve passed, with good reading, drink and convivial of kingfish, pomfret.' fried squid and 
Something similar happens to a culture, company. Goa promised all three in fresh banana fritters aD washed down 
If a foreign body bears down on it, the ample measure. So, packing minimal with coconut and cashew feni, the owner 
culture will lighten and flatten out to clothing and necessities and two books comes over to pur table to chat. And this 
accept the added weight only to bounce that I’d wanted to re-read for a long is when we catch our first whiff of the 
back when the pressure is removed. But time—excellent translations of Rilke and trouble that is sweeping Goa.For Joseph 
if the load isn’t removed quickly enough Rimbaud—a friend and I left Delhi. ‘Joe Joe’ Lobo is one of' its more 
then there is bound to be trouble. And On our first evening out, we are celebrated victims and his restaurant, 
there is trouble in Goa today. directed by Harmit Bedi, the proprietor Bon Appetit, one of the better-known 
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symbols of protest. Indeed there can be 
no better way to tell of Goa’s troubles 
than to narrate the story of Joe Joe and 
his restaurant for it represents, in a 
microcosm, the larger issues that India’s 
youngest state is grappling with: unplan¬ 
ned development and tourism. 

As with most contentious issues, all 
the groups involved have various, often 
contradictory, points of view to put forth 
but there are certain facts that are 
indisputable. Perhaps, the most basic 
fact concerns demography. Goa has 12 
lakh people but caters to nearly 10 lakh 
tourists annually. Given its small popula¬ 
tion and resource base, there is simply 
no way the state can nurture both its 
^traditional economy (farming, fishing, 
toddy tapping, steel, foreign exchange 
remittances from expatriate Goans and 
so on) as well as big bucks tourism. 
Either Goa goes the way of Las Vegas 
or Hawaii and becomes the resort capital 
of Asia or it takes a long hard look at 
tourism and decides to cut back on 
instant gams in favour of long term 
benefits. There really are no easier 
solutions. 

T he problem attained its present 
dimensions only in 1987, when Goa 
became a state. But before we can come 
to 1987, we need to take a snap look at 
recent history. After 451 years of Portu¬ 
guese rule, Goa was ‘liberated’ by India 
in 1961. Whatever the merits of the 
takeover, an insidious trend began then. 
This was partly because this was the 
Sixties: the era of flower power, 
Timothy Leary and the Beatles. With 
people like Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
opening the eyes of the West, thousands 
of hippies flocked to Goa and Kathman¬ 
du, putting these places firmly on the 
world’s nirvana map. Whatever prob¬ 
lems the hippies brought with them they 
kept largely to themselves. But the 
hoteliers and tourism officials thought: if 
the hippies could frolic on the beaches, 
why not more conventional tourists who 
would contribute real money to the 
economy? A commendable idea, but as 
with most commendable ideas danger¬ 
ous when taken to the extreme. 

The environment laws which, incred¬ 
ibly, had set only a 90-metre Emit from 
the high tide line for construction in 
Portuguese times had been amended to 
500 metres by environment-conscious 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. But, 
when Goa attained statehood, lobbying 
by the hotel-tourist-industry combine 
managed to get the construction limit 
reduced to 200 metres. The state also 
declared tourism an industry which 
meant subsidies, quick clearances, more 
licences to hotels, travel agencies and 
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the like. The government also came up 
with something called the Draft Tourism 
Master Plan which envisaged the build¬ 
ing of 14 more luxury hotels on Goa’s 
coastline that would bring the total 
number of five-star hotels, by the turn of 
the century to over 30. That is, one 
five-star hotel for every two or three 
kilometres (Goa has a 105 km long 
coastline but only 70 km of it is suitable 
for resort activities). This, some con¬ 
cerned Goans pointed out, would ruin 
the traditional economy of the state and 
would prostitute the local populace to 
the needs of outsiders. 

Nonsense, the then tourism minister 
Dr Luis Barboza, ranted. Goa had 


70,000 unemployed and tourism would 
employ all of them. His critics provided 
figures to show that this was untrue and 
argued for the introduction and nurturing 
of an industrial infrastructure that would 
help the state grow in a planned way. 
Have tourism by all means, these Goans 
said, but plan it so that it became just 
one of the means of raising revenue and 
resources. 

The government refused to listen and 
a university professor Sergio Carvalho, 
and some others, formed the Jagrut 
Goenkaranchi Fauz (JGF) to fight tour¬ 
ism. Today, almost two years since its 
inception, the JGF' is the foremost group 
among those opposing indiscriminate 
tourism. Says Roland Martins, a gang¬ 
ling 27-year-old, who is secretary of the 
organisation, “We will fight relentlessly 
against the evils of tourism until these 
are wiped out.” The JGF has now 
evolved a five point charter of demands: 

• A total ban on any new five-star 
hotels. 

• A freeze on the expansion of the 
existing five-star hotels. 

• The withdrawal of the declaration 
of tourism as an industry by the govern¬ 
ment of Goa. 

• A strict code to be followed by 
hoteliers with regard to their advertising 
Goa in a manner that is detrimental to 
Goan culture and women. 

• The government should not collude 
with hoteliers by organising and spon¬ 
soring infrastructures required for five- 
star tourism. 
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Men merely dream. 
Great men create a future. 
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Many years ago, Nehru looked deep into 
the eyes of India. And glimpsed the future. 

Great factories at the pinnacle of 
productivity. Industrial workers beaming 
with pride. Sophisticated machinery 
combining accuracy with efficiency.. An industrially 
vibrant India. 

His dream sparked off a million others. An entire nation 
was galvanised into realising his vision. Among them United 
India Insurance Company 

At United India, we realised that fear of risk has no place 
in a nation eager and impatient to grow. 

We thus began designing cover after innovative cover. 

For pumps and motors. Transformers and switchgear. 
Tlirbines and boilers. Covers for any kind of plant and 
machinery. For stocks and stores. Transportation and 
goods-in-transit. 

All this with one conviction. That every risk conquered 
is a million dreams fulfilled. Dreams that will collectively 
propel India to a future Jawaharlal Nehru would have been 
proud of. 
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W hile it would be foolish to expect 
instant capitulation on the part of 
the government, the JGF has won some 
notable victories. One of its major suc¬ 
cesses was the stay it obtained, in 
October 1988, on the construction of the 
Ramada Hotel on the grounds that it 
flouted environmental safeguards (espe¬ 
cially, the ban on construction within 200 
metres of the coastline). Another 
triumph was the campaign against tour¬ 
ist charter flights to Goa which suc¬ 
ceeded in stopping them for a short 
while. The charter flight campaign is 
typical of the JGF’s unconventional 
methods. As the first Condor charter 
i (among other things Condor portrayed 
Goa as a perfect nude bathing location) 
from West Germany landed, the JGF 
splattered the official welcome banners 
for the tourists with cowdung, handed 
out pamphlets in Gentian to the tourists 
telling them they were not welcome and 
rendered the buses that were to ferry 
the tourists to their destinations unus¬ 
able by simply soaking the seats in the 
waste used to clean shrimp (guaranteed 
to raise an offensive odour). 

Future charters were received by the 
police, not exactly the sort of welcome a 
tounst would enjoy. The next time the 
JGF struck at the British, pamphlets 
were passed to tourists on the Jnspira 
^ tion East charter, which began with the 
* discouraging words: "We know that you 
are aware that you are not welcome to 
Goa— notwithstanding of course, the 
synthetic welcome extended to you by 
the hoteliers, travel agencies and the 
tourism department...we want you, 
however, to under stand very clearly 
that you are not welcome to the common 
Goan...” Says Roland Simons with a 
j smile, “We don't expect many repeat 
j arrivals from those charters.” 

"But are five-star hotel tourists and 
charter tourists the only problem?" we 
ask the articulate Simons who, besides 
. working for the JGF, also runs a book¬ 
shop. 

"Not at all,” Simons replies. “We 
divide the tourists into three types: 
i starred tourists who come to resort 
j hotels; backpack tourists, who save up 
for a year or so and then come to Goa lor 
nude bathing, drugs and sex; and Indian 
tourists w'ho form 90 per cent of the 
tourist inflow.” 

"Which kind of tourists are the most 
offensive?" 

“Oh, all of them, if the government 
maintains its current policy of anything 
| goes. We object to the starred tourists 
because they encourage the building of 
<j more and more hotels while the back- 
j pack tourists are largely responsible for 
j nude bathing and beach parties. It is 


because of them that so many ordinary 
Goans give up their usual vocations. 
They rent their houses out to them and 
then live in shacks. But Indian tourists, 
especially single male tourists, are also 
unwelcome because all they are in¬ 
terested in is the nude women on the 
beaches. In fact, tour operators in 
Maharashtra now promote their tours, 
by saying if you can’t go to Europe to 
watch white women, come to Goa. Also 
these single male Indian tourists are 
particularly offensive because when they 
lail to pick up these white women, they 
harass Goan girls." 

"What about the hippies?” we ask. 

"Yes, there are a few thousand of 
them, a residue from the Sixties when 
the hippies came here to find them¬ 
selves. At that time, it was a big scene, 
with groups like Led Zeppelin and The 
Who playing on the beaches but now 
these hippies are nearly invisible as they 
try to make a living out of nothing. They 
overstay their visas and live in cheap 
houses in the villages doing all kinds of 


Indian* tourists, 
especially single 
males, are also 
unwelcome because 
all they are interested 
in are the white 
women on the 
beaches. And it they 
fail to pick them up 
they harass Goan 
girts, instead 


deals—hustling, prostitution, drugs. 
They are the main dealers of drugs and it 
is because of them that our boys are 
dying on the beaches.” 

T he JGF launched two initiatives— 
Operation Dress Up and Operation 
Cold Turkey—in 1987 to protest against 
nude bathing and drugs respectively. 
These have been partial successes in 
that there are now beach patrols to catch 
offenders and notice boards on all the 
beaches prohibiting nude bathing and 
drug dealing. "But we need better laws 
and more commitment on the part of the 
government," Simons says. “Otherwise 
offenders, even if they are caught, art- 
only given a small fine which they pay 
and then go back to doing whatever they 
were convicted of.” Recently, the JGF 
and other groups like the women’s 
activist group, Bailanchao Saad, re¬ 
ceived a boost when the church came 
out on their side. The official view of the 
church (contained in the report by the 
sub-committee of the Diocesan Pastoral 
Council, Goa) is clear about the damage- 
tourism causes—environmental pollu¬ 
tion, damage to the local culture, rising 
violence and prices, drugs. 

We decide to find out what the local 
churchmen think and stop at random at 
one of the thousands of ice-blue and 
bone-white churches that dot the Goan 
countryside. This is the Our Lady of 
Piety church in Cobravado. Father Peter 
Michael De Souza greets us somewhat 
apologetically in his shorts when we 
walk into his tiny parsonage opposite the 
church. The remains of a frugal lunch sit 
on a table in a room that serves both as a 
dining room and bedroom. Father Peter 
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TIM Our Lady of Platy church: arealon of 
Catholic valuaa? 


Michael De Souza is a tall man in his 
sixties and has been pastor of the Our 
I-ady for the last eight years. He was 
ordained as a priest in 1946 and has 
seen the growth and change of Goa. 
What does he think of the efforts to 
transform Goa into a tourist paradise? 
“There are increased opportunities for 
young people but there is also the lure of 
easy money.” 

“What about the charge that the 
lifestyle of the tourists corrupts Goans?” 

“Nobody is corrupted by anybody," 
the large, gentle man says. “Where 
there is freedom, there should be the 
inner discipline. Human flesh is weak." 
Father De Souza refuses to be conde¬ 
mnatory, the Catholic view that every 
man is responsible for his own soul 
influencing all he says. 

After we've talked to the priest we 
decide to meet people in the bars and on 
the beaches—the two most obvious 
places where the tourists congregate. 
Our first stop is Vagator, one of the 
most infamous beaches. (Anjuna and 
Calangute having been cleaned up after 
the activists began protesting). 

Vagator is a rocky beach, with a rough 
sea, approached by a steep path down a 
cliff. It’s obviously a popular destination 
if the phalanxes of tour buses drawn up 
on the road are any indication. The 
reason for its popularity are soon clear 
for as we walk up the beach we see a 
naked white woman, breasts comically 
flapping, thundering down the beach to 
the sea pursued by a flock of completely 
dad cheering, whooping Indian tourists. 
Other white men and women parade 
slowly down the beach—grabbing the 


attention of sari-clad Indian women, 
their husbands and groups of Indian 
men. There is little else to divert the 
visitor. Tiring quickly of watching the 
nude tourists (naked men and women, 
especially on beaches, can get unutter¬ 
ably boring after a while), we decide to 
look for some hardcore hippies. 

W e run into them in a small fruit 
juice shack tucked away in a 
corner of the beach. A group of 
addicts—four men and three women— 
huddle around a long table pulling at a 
chillum that is being passed from hand to 
hand. A single man sits at another table. 
On the beach, groups of fully-clothed 
Indian men track the nude women on the 
beach, sometimes even running into the 
water fully dressed in pursuit of their 
stoned victims. Outside the shack an 
extraordinarily pretty woman dressed in 
a pink mini skirt, and a bandage wom 
like an ornament around her ankle, 
argues with two Indian men. Two hip¬ 
pies, long hair, no clothes, pound at a 
pair of bongos in accompaniment to the 
waves. 

“1 came here because of its proximity 
to London, ” says Ignatius Morrison, one 
of the men in the shack. "I heard it was 
cheap, and the anything goes atmos¬ 
phere sounded promising. But the whole 
scene’s gone bad now. There’s police 
harassment. These guys are not out to 
enforce the law. They just haul people 
in, so they can get a payoff.” Morrison 
(he is the sort of Westerner the JGF 
would describe as a ‘backpack tourist’) 
works for a clothes designer in Covent 
Garden. This is his first trip to Goa. 
"The problem is even the Western 
scene in Goa is bummed out," he says. 
“These people are just feeding off each 
other. Everything is so negative. These 
guys can only talk about drugs and 
parties. 1 feel something of mine could 
get stolen any moment. I’ve been here 
six weeks and I haven’t relaxed yet. I 
think the best thing would be to go home 
(to London) for a rest.” 

Soon after we leave him, we run into a 
throwback to the Sixties, a genuine 
hippy. Weiner, an Austrian, looks like an 
officer of the Weimar Republic—fierce 
upturned blond moustache, startling 
blue eyes, blond hair. But the military 
look fades below the neck. He’s dressed 
m a sort of tattered orange jumpsuit and 
is stretched out, in a far from military 
posture, on the sand coughing his lungs 
out. As we talk, we discover that even 
Weiner is fed up with Goa. "People don’t 
get along well any more, ” he says sadly. 
“Where do you live in Goa?” we ask. 
“Over there," he says pointing vague¬ 
ly in the direction of the scraggy lines of 


palm trees that screen a steep cliff of 
stone and mud. It's our first glimpse of 
the psychedelic jhuggi. The hippy settle¬ 
ment is composed of several shacks— 
open-fronted constructions of thatch and 
cloth—that pock the cliff-face like a 
nesting colony of seabirds. At the door¬ 
way to one of the grimy shacks, a 
woman sweeps the bare rocky surface 
industriously with a broom, in other 
shacks men and women sit around 
aimlessly. Weiner built the shack he 
lives in with two others. “I’ve been 
coming here for seven years now,” he 
says in broken English. “Spent six 
months here, six months back in Austria 
growing mushrooms." He tries to de¬ 
scribe a mushroom with his hands. We 
tell him we know what mushrooms are. * 
“Problem with Austria is there are too 
many meat-eaters there. So business is 
not very good. And it's getting very 
expensive here. Maybe, I’ll go to Manila 
next year.” 

O n the beach, the tourists, when 
they are not frolicking around* 
mainly congregate in the dozens of • 
beach front restaurant bars. It is here 
that the local Goans interact with Wes¬ 
terners. We pick a restaurant bar on 
Baga beach called Inspiration to begin 
the day’s interviews. This, a no-frills 
affair—four tables, one assistant and the 
owner. A perfect example of the kind of 
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enterprise that lives entirely off tourism. 
Santhosh Vercenar, the owner, is asleep 
at the back of his shop though it’s nearly 
eleven in the morning. “Late night,” he 
shrugs, as he wipes the sleep from his 
eyes with a towel. Besides us, in the 
shack are a groupof three young English¬ 
men and a big-buttocked German girl at 
one table,an ageingAmerican woman and 
her husband at another and an obese 
German and his timid wife at a third. 
Vercenar, a short muscular Goan with 
wiry hair, is popular with his clientele 
and smiles a lot as his assistant and he 
pass around beer and food. "I built this 
hut in one day with Rs 5,000,” he says. 
He seems to like the tourists. “Yes, 
Almost of them are ok, man. We take out 
the young girls, have something to eat, 
drink, have a good time. It's ok.” He 
makes around Rs 150 a day. "What else 
could I do? I was a football player and 
hurt myself and couldn’t play any more ” 
He reserves his bile for the Indians, 
either not realising or consciously ignor¬ 
ing the irony of his distaste. “Most of 
them don’t know how to behave. The 
Keralites are really crude. They harass 
the Western tourists, make cheap jokes 
and sometimes, even if the girls are 
properly dressed in bikinis or some¬ 
thing, they make passes at them. Too 
bad all this is.” 


Banew&Mtnude 
bathing amt drugs are 
difficult to impose. 
Even if the offenders 
are picked up they pay 
the Hnp add are back 
on the beaches the 
next day 


As we leave Baga we run into a shore 
patrol that is supposed to enforce the 
bans against nude bathing and drugs. Six 
men in khaki trousers and shirts stumb¬ 
ling through the soft sand. They don’t 
seem especially concerned about the 
bare-breasted women gambolling about 
a few dozen yards away. "Legislation 
and notice boards are ok, but what can 
you do,” the spokesman of the group 
says.” "When we try to arrest the 
women, they quickly put on their clothes 
and there’s nothing we can do. And even 
if we arrest them, they pay the fine and 
are back on the beaches. After talking to 
us, the policemen amble away across 
the sand, back to the police station. 
Shore patrol for the day is over. They 
haven’t even made it to the beach 
proper. 


B ut there is still poetry in the place 
we find on our last evening in Goa, 
when we decide to simply let the place 
work its magic on us. We go out to 
dinner at one of the more fancy res¬ 
taurants, Casablanca, with friends. Man- 
ohar Shetty and his wife Devika Se- 
quiera run Goa Today, Goa’s oldest 
monthly (he’s editor and she’s news 
editor). We order staple favourites— 
sorpotel, several kinds of fish, mussels, 
and feni, of course. 

As the evening winds on, Manohar 
and Devika clue us in on many of the 
contradictions and issues in Goa—why 
Goans still resent Indians (because they 
were so long a Portuguese colony and 
because they fear they will be swamped 
by non-Goans who already form a size¬ 
able proportion of the population), why 
there were language riots (with Konkani 
now the official language, that problem 
has now gone on a backbumer) and why 
without planned tourism the stale will 
suffer. Despite all the problems facing it, 
Manohar is unequivocal in his praise for 
his adoptive state, “It’s still easy-paced 
and beautiful enough for us to have a 
relaxed schedule and yet it is not as 
provincial as, say, a city like Bangalore 
is. And where else would you have a 
restaurant called Casablanca jointly own¬ 
ed by a man called Bogart?” 

Before turning in we go for a walk on 
the deserted Aguada beach. Ahead of us 
and to the left the lights ol the hotels 
blaze. It is very peaceful and we are 
enjoying our walk when suddenly a 
figure looms out of the darkness and 
accosts us. We are startled and fright¬ 
ened until we realise the person before 
us is none other than the harmless crazy 
woman who offers massages to the 
tourists during the day Addressing my 
companion she says, "Oh look out there, 
all those poor foolish people.” The mad 
woman is pointing out to sea. We look 
but can see nothing. "1 warned them so 
often but would they listen?” she whis- 
pers.“No. They just went ahead and built 
all their fine houses without listening to 
me. Can you see all those beautiful 
houses,” she says pointing once again in 
the direction of the roaring waves. We 
nod to humour her but she doesn’t 
notice our approval, so lost is she in her 
world. “So foolish, so foolish. All those 
beautiful homes and now they will all be 
washed away." 

Later we realise that the crazy lady’s 
words are a perfect metaphor for the 
Goa of today, if the state builds its 
prosperity solely on the tenuous founda¬ 
tion of tourism and its related industries 
then the day will come when the waves 
will wash everything away. 

David Davk XarlPtnaji 
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Wooing student power 

Rajiv Gandhi trains his firepower on the Opposition at the 

NSUI convention 


I f it is the National Students’ Union 
of India (NSUI), it has to be 
controversial. When the NSUI 
held its national convention in 
Nagpur on 13-14 December 1984, 
the event went down in the history of 
students' movements as a shameful 
meet in which the delegates indulged in 
hooliganism and eve-teasing. Though 
the organisation has come a long way 
from Nagpur to New Delhi's Talkatora 
stadium, where its convention was held 
on 4-5 April, the NSUI continues to 
create controversies, albeit with a differ¬ 
ence. 

This time, it was Prune Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi himself who stirred a hornet's 
nest by recklessly alleging that the 
Opposition has been helping those who 
have had a hand in the assassination of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. He hinted that some 
Opposition leaders might also be impli¬ 
cated when he said that the Opposition 
was focussing its attention on “only one 
person" (read R.K. Dhawan) so as to 
prevent a fresh chargesheet from being 
filed against others who had been in¬ 
volved in the conspiracy to assassinate 
Mrs Gandhi and weaken the country. 

In his inaugural speech at the conven¬ 
tion, Rajiv Gandhi also warned the 
Assam government saying that the 
Mahanta regime had not dealt with the 
Bodo students' movement in a responsi¬ 
ble manner and that the Centre would 
have to step in if essential goods failed to 
reach the state. In other words, he 
made it clear that the Union government 
would intervene if the AGP-ruled state 
did not tall in line. 

Predictably, the PM’s remarks led to 
a furore in Parliament, with the Opposi¬ 
tion staging a walk-out the next day. 
One wondered what prompted Rajiv 
Gandhi to make these provocative re¬ 
marks as, only last month, he had to first 
qualify and then virtually retract his 
statement accusing the Opposition 
of hobnobbing with the proponents of 
Khalistan. 

Given the obvious electoral objective 
behind the holding of the NSUI conven¬ 
tion, Rajiv Gandhi’s fire power seemed a 
bit ill-directed. It refocussed the nation’s 
attention on the much-talked-about 


Thakkar Commission report and the 
various misgivings that it has spread 
among the people, who are likely to be 
guided more by their impressions rather 
than conclusive evidence while exercis¬ 
ing their franchise in the coming general 
election. “With the lowering of the 
voting age to 18 years,” says Manish 
Tiwari, NUSl's dashing all-India presi¬ 
dent, “there is going to be a 10 per cent 
increase in the number of voters in 
every constituency and one of the main 
objectives of holding this convention was 
to devise a strategy so that the NSUI 
could play its role in mobilising these 
young voters.” No wonder that this 
question was discussed in strict secrecy, 
in a closed-door session officially de¬ 
voted to “organisational matters”. NSUI 
leaders are so tightlipped about its 
proceedings that Farid Anfuddin, 
NSUI’s all-India joint secretary, refused 
to even disclose the name of the person 
who delivered the keynote address at 


this session, let alone announce the 
names of the participants. 

9 

H owever, highly-placed sources in 
the NSUI informed that Oscar Fer¬ 
nandes, AlCC(l) general secretary in- 
charge of from organisations, and D.P. 
Roy, AICC(I) joint secretary and former 
convener of Youth Development Cen¬ 
tre, were the two presiding personalities 
at the organisational session, which was 
attended by the NSITs national as well 
as state-level leadership. An intense 
discussion that ensued lasted almost 
four hours and a three-pronged strategy 
was charted out to face the approaching 
parliamentary elections. 

As part of this strategy, a plan was 
worked out to take the organisation out 
of the confines of educational institutions 
and bring it in dose touch with the 
electorate, primarily the newly-created 
young voters, at the lowest levels. In 
actual terms, it would mean that NSUI 


Delegates at the NSUI meet: unhappy with the arrangements 
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committees will be formed even at the 
block level and the formidable task has 
been assigned a deadline that looks 
almost impossible to meet: all the block- 
level committees have to be constituted 
by 1 May. 

Secondly, a personalised mass- 
contact campaign will be launched to 
woo the young voters and to explain the 
Congress(I)’s stand on various issues 
| that occupy their minds. In its typical 
sychophantic style, the NSUI will “con¬ 
gratulate” them on getting the precious 



voting right, thanks to the generosity of 
Rajiv Gandhi. In fact, at the delegates’ 
convention, a resolution was adopted 
thanking Rajiv Gandhi for this magnani¬ 
mous gesture and the Talkatora stadium 
was splashed with banners screaming 
“Atharah varsh par matadhikar. Rajiv 
Gandhi ka abhar" (We are grateful to 
R ijiv Gandhi for lowering the voting age 
to US). II Manisli Tiwan is to be 
believed, the NSUI has collected two 
crore signatures from all over the coun¬ 
try to congratulate and thank Rajiv 
Gandhi on this issue. 

As the final voters' lists is likely to be 
published on 1 May, the NSUI leaders 
will get an idea of their target electoral 
segment. By 1 July, it plans to open 
"young voters clubs” all over the coun¬ 
try. These dubs will help tram young 
and inexperienced voters in “polling 
booth behaviour.” that is. how to cast 
one’s vote. 

The NSUI will also adopt those 100 
villages visited by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the early 19:50s, when he 
worked among the peasantry of the then 
United Provinces. The NSUI has an 
ambitious plan to usher in full literacy in 
those 100 villages during the Nehru 
centenary year. 

C an the NSUI really achieve these 
tall objectives? Does it have the 
requisite political will and dedicated 
cadres to translate these grand schemes 
into reality? 

One is not very sure, considering the 
way the delegates conducted them¬ 
selves at the convention. As Prune 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi was to inaugurate 
the meet, there was tight security at the 
Talkatora stadium and only delegates 
with valid invitation passes were being 


allowed in. This infuriated a section ot 
NSUI activists who were eager to have a 
glimpse of Rajiv Gandhi, but had no 
passes. Slogans were raised against the 
leadership and many gained an entry in 
the ensuing melee. 

Immediately after Rajiv Gandhi's de¬ 
parture, a large number of delegates left 
the venue. In various sessions that 
followed—on political affairs, education, 
employment etc. —there was markedly 
thin attendance and, even among those 
present, many were busy snatching 
sleep rather than listening to the 
speeches. In fact, at one point, NSUI 
general secretary Naresh Patil had to 
announce that the delegates should par¬ 
ticipate in the proceedings instead of 
resting on the floor. 

Though the convention's main theme 
was education and employment, it was 
evident that the NSUI did not have a 
clear-cut stand on these issues. Its 
confusion was reflected in the slogans 
written on the banners. While one 
slogan declared that employment was a 


The strategy evolved at 
the convention was to 
take the NSUI out of 
the confines of 
educational 
institutions and bring 
it in close touch with 
the newly-created 
young voters 


basic right, another exhorted the stu¬ 
dents not to demand jobs, but to become 
selt-employed instead! 

It will be too much to expect that the 
organisation is going to implement all the 
high-sounding sc hemes that it has drawn 
up for itself. But one thing is certain: it is 
determined to play a much more active 
t ole m the coming parliamentary elec¬ 
tion. And the thought of this sends a 
shiver down the spine of all (Jpposition 
leaders. One leader expressed the fear 
that the so-called young voters’ clubs 
may be used to train NSUI activists not 
in the art ot casting votes, but in the art 
ot how to effectively prevent others 
from doing so. It is to be seen whether 
the NSUI will fulfil its promises or just 
steel itself in the role of the ruling 
party's storm troopers. 

Kuldeep Kuma riNew Delhi 
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When Rajiv Gandhi took over the reins of government after the death of Indira 
Gandhi , the country looked forward to an era of rejuvenated political leadership 


T he murder of Indira Gandhi in her 
own garden by two trusted Sikh 
security guards changed forever 
the political landscape of India, and 
arguably of the Third World as well. It 
touched off a holocaust in which 
thousands of innocent Sikhs were mas¬ 
sacred by Hindu mobs who were bles¬ 
sed. if not led, by factotums of the ruling 
Congress party. The very idea of secu¬ 
larism, ardently espoused by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s father, Jawaharlal Nehru, and so 
eloquently enshrined in the Indian Con¬ 
stitution, was suddenly threatened. 
Government in the capital city of Delhi 
was paralysed. The question on every¬ 
one’s mind was: will India, the world’s 
biggest democracy, survive as one na¬ 
tion? 

On the day that the Prime Minister 
was assassinated, there was no massive 
outpouring of gnef for Mrs Gandhi in 
most places across this huge country. 
There was, of course, alarm over the 
brutal manner in which she had been 
murdered by her own security guards— 
and Sikhs at that—but about Indira 
Gandhi herself there was a noticeable 
ambivalence. Shops and offices shut 
down, and people welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity to go home early. Other than her 
friends, her Congress party associates 
and the sycophants who now stood to be 
deprived of her patronage, most people 
simply did not shed tears for her. 

I recalled the day when Mrs Gandhi’s 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first 
Prime Minister, died in 1964. I was in 
high school then. The whole nation 
shook with shock and sadness; people 
cried openly. Nehru, the father of mod¬ 
em India, attracted hero worship and 
affection from the masses as no one 

on 


before him had done—perhaps not even 
Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru’s mentor and 
the man who more than any other helped 
obtain for India her Independence after 
150 years of British colonial rule. 

Nehru’s daughter was far less loved 
by ordinary Indians, although there were 
periods—after the 1971 victory over 
Pakistan in the Bangladesh War, for 
instance—when Indira Gandhi enjoyed 
overwhelming popular support. She 
lacked his public warmth, his affability 
and his gift of laughter. She lacked his 
conviction that people would ultimately 
respond to enlightened leadership of 
India. Indira Gandhi came across to 
many people as a grim woman of unbri¬ 
dled ambition who would stop at nothing 
to gain and consolidate power. 

What Indira Gandhi did since her 
swearing-in as Prime Minister on 24 
January, 1966, was to attempt a trans¬ 
formation of the manner in which politic¬ 
al power was exercised in India. Rather 
than seek popular and secular support as 
Nehru had, she sought, especially in her 
last years, to rouse—however subtly— 
the chauvinistic sentiments of the coun¬ 
try's Hindu majority (Hindus constitute 
nearly 80 per cent of India’s population 
of 800 million people) whose electoral 
support she considered vital to her 
political survival. ‘My father was a 
statesman, I am a political woman—my 
father was a saint, I am not,’ Mrs Gandhi 
once said, in a rare moment of candour. 

The name of her game was always 
political survival. She moved from her 
father's policy of seeking national con¬ 
sensus to one of confrontation. Con¬ 
frontation, of course, was her way of 
keeping her opponents constantly off¬ 
guard. The creation of problems was a 


key aspect of her style—because then 
she could demonstrate that only she 
could solve those problems. So what 
Indians were left with were situations 
like the Punjab, where Mrs Gandhi 
refused to grant what were essentially 
simple demands by Sikh leaders for 
more economic benefits for the state 
that continues to be India’s granary. 





She refused to accept the legitimacy 
of an Opposition government in another 
strategic border state, Kashmir, and 
actively undermined and subsequently 
toppled that administration. She alien¬ 
ated the sensitivities of southerners 
when she authorised a clumsy—and 
unsuccessful—attempt to overthrow a 
legitimately elected Opposition govern¬ 
ment in the state of Andhra Pradesh. In 
short, Indira Gandhi was not able to 
manage them—and now they remain to 
haunt her son and successor, Rajiv 
Gandhi. She bequeathed to Rajiv the 
office of Prime Minister of India, but she 
also left him a legacy of chaos and 
confusion. 

In the end, Indira Gandhi fell victim to 
“the very poisons she injected into the 
Indian system. And so, in the days 
following her assassination, India 
mourned, but it did not cry for Mrs 
Gandhi. 

I t occurred to me that October day 
that the murder of Indira Gandhi in 
her Delhi garden nevertheless brought 
to an end a special era. just as Nehru’s 
death from natural causes at the age of 
seventy-four had. It was an era domin¬ 
ated by an on-going confrontation be- 

Rajlv with Indira Gandhi: political tutelage; 
(facing page) Mra Gandhi addraaalng • rally 
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tween Mrs Gandhi and the Opposition 
parties, but it was also an era of a 
charismatic leader whose style and char¬ 
acter had been forged in the freedom 
struggle against the British. Later that 
day, 31 October, it was announced that 
Mrs Gandhi’s son, the forty-year-old 
Rajiv Gandhi, would become Prime 
Minister. His ascension opened the door 
for a generation of political leaders who 
were bom or who grew up after Inde¬ 
pendence in modern India, and who 
were likely to be more technologically 
oriented and receptive to modem busi¬ 
ness strategies than Mrs Gandhi and the 
politicians of her generation. 

On 24 and 27 December ot that year, 
nearly 300 million voters participated in 
elections for the national Parliament— 
and Rajiv Gandhi's ruling Congress party 
won an unprecedented 101 out of 508 
seats contested. The young Gandhi had 
campaigned promising change, but he 
provided few specifics. 

When the election results were 
announced on the morning of 29 Decem¬ 
ber, the stunning majority that Indian 
vbters handed to Rajiv Gandhi was 
widely interpreted not as an endorse¬ 
ment of Indira Gandhi's policies, nor as a 
sympathy vote. Gandhi was seen as 
having received a mandate to institute 
accelerated change; he was seen as the 
man to fulfil the aspirations of a young 
population, 75 per cent of whom were 
born after Independence. For this post¬ 
independence generation, Rajiv Gandhi, 
despite his political inexperience, was 
clearly India's hope for the future. 

His triumph also reflected the wade- 
spread disenchantment of Indian voters 
with the national Opposition parties, 
which they saw as being disunited, 
petty-minded and aimless. It was the 
first time since Independence in 1947 
that a massive negative vote was cast by 
Indians not against a government in 
power but against an Opposition. It was 
not an especially heartening campaign; 




more than $300 million was said to have 
be ‘n spent by Gandhi's ruling Congress 
party, among other things on an adver¬ 
tising campaign that stirred up voters 
against any public dissidence by raising 
the spectre of disintegration. The 
Opposition parties were cleverly por¬ 
trayed as promoting disunity at a time of 
deepening national crisis over issues 
such as the Punjab and Kashmir: the 
Congress message was that the Indian 
nation was in dangei and that Rajiv 
Gandhi's party alone was capable of 
saving India from anarchy. As Professor 
Kajni Kothan, one of India's most dis¬ 
tinguished political scientists, said to 
me, this was a big coup by a party that 
had brought the country to the brink of 


m he young Prima 
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disintegration but successfully sold the 
line that the Opposition was actually 
responsible for it. 

The Congress party, with less subtle- 
lv, also appealed to the deep-rooted 
communal instincts of India's Hindu 
majority, particularly in the so-called 
‘Hindi-speaking belt' in the states of 
Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. It was not just 
that India’s 14 million Sikhs felt alien¬ 
ated; India’s Moslem population of near¬ 
ly 80 million—which is the largest in the 
world after Indonesia and Bangladesh— 
felt similarly shut out of the political 
process. No doubt a major factor under¬ 
lying the ‘Rajiv wave' was the big 
communal backlash of the Hindu voter: 
the backlash represented a dramatic 
reversal of india’s political culture, as 
also of the core of Hindu identity. 


According to many Indians, a long 
period of pluralistic, segmented exist¬ 
ence was leading to a slow sense of 
uneasiness with mainstream politics, to 
a sense of being cheated, a feeling that 
the very spirit of accommodation and 
tolerance on which the Hindus pride 
themselves was being misused, that 
India's ‘minorities’—from Moslems and 
Sikhs to tribal communities in Assam— 
were being pampered. 

Many Indians saw the heavy Hindu 
communal vote for Rajiv Gandhi’s Con¬ 
gress party as a sign of assertion by 
India’s Hindu majority. In addition to 
appealing to the communal instincts of 
that majority Rajiv’s campaign shrewdly 
combined his 'Mr Clean’ image with the 
confrontational rhetoric of a nation in 
peril. His election rhetoric had it all: the 
Opposition was illegitimate, we could do 


without one; there were senous threats 
from Pakistan and China, India’s tradi¬ 
tional enemies, and from the unidentified 
‘foreign hand’ that guided anti-national 
forces. It was this combination that 
made Rajiv the darling of both the 
communalists and the progressives, and 
that gave him his massive mandate. 

His mother's death had brought him to 
leadership and given him his massive 
mandate. Had Mrs Gandhi voluntarily 
retired from politics, and had the trauma 
of her death not gripped the nation, such 
a mandate would not have been possible. 
But the challenge Rajjv Gandhi faced 
was how to overcome his mother's 
political legacy of communal discord and 
regional hostilities. * 

Indira Gandhi was a consummate 
practitioner of the politics of confronta¬ 
tion, both along communal and regional 
lines, and within the country's bewilder- 
ingly complex party system. She left 
behind an atmosphere of anxiety and 
insecurity about where India was head¬ 
ing. Rajiv Gandhi did not posses his* 
mother’s overwhelming personality, nor 
her charisma, and probably not her 
ruthlessness. So how was he going to do 
it? How was he going to tackle the 
problem of Sikh separatism in the Pun¬ 
jab? Of tribal discord in Assam? Of 
Moslem dissatisfaction m Kashmir? How 
was he going to reassure India’s diverse 
minorities that.tjieir welfare would be * 
looked after? How was he going to 
arrive at some working accommodation 
with Pakistan and Bangladesh and Sn 
Lanka, neighbouring nations that had 
long felt that Big Sister India behaved 
like a bully and actively worked to 
destabilise their own nations under one 
pretext or another? 

And what about the thorny business of 
relations between the central govern¬ 
ment and the states? India’s twenty-five 
states were certain to demand greater 
devolutionary powers, and they were , 
certain to ask for a larger share of tax 4 
revenues. These states, after years of 
being treated like stepchildren by Indira 
Gandhi, were certain to demand more 
equitable treatment. The only way for 
Rajiv Gandhi to deal effectively with 
such demands would be to federalise 
India’s political system even more and to 
decentralise authority. But his mother, 
who didn’t much care for states’ rights, 
had left behind an extremely centralised 
system. 

So in the months following Indira 
Gandhi's assassination, I felt that the 
great theme iiNndia in the years ahead 
was likely to be one of the management V 
of power in a multi-cultural nation state " 
given to what the Indian press like to call 
'fissiparous tendencies’. Would Rajiv 
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Gandhi be willing to devolve power 
when his mother had left him a heavily 
centralised administration? Would he 
interpret his huge election victory as a 
justification for more concentrated au¬ 
thority in Delhi, or as an opportunity to 
share power with the states? Would the 
Delhi-states power nexus consist of an 
iron chain emanating out of the Prime 
Minister's office in the capital? Or would 
this nexus consist of a silken thread? 

D uring my travels across India, 1 
repeatedly asked Indians about the 
effect Indira Gandhi's helmsmanship had 
on their individual lives. One bitterly 
cold evening in Delhi, the late Romesh 
4 Thapar, one of India’s most incisive 
political and social analysts, shared tea 
and his thoughts with me. 'Indira Gandhi’ 
has left behind an extraordinary record 
of mercurial, manipulative, conspirato¬ 
rial and brilliant leadership,’ he said. 
'Everything she did affected the entire 
political system.’ But how did her ac¬ 
tions touch India’s ordinary people? Had 
she been an agent of change for the 
better? 

There were other questions I put to 
people, or that rose out of conversations 
as I moved through the country: How 
did a society that set out on a particular 
model of integration find its secular 
vision collapsing? How had popular dis¬ 
enchantment with traditional politics led 
to a growing belief in the value of 
modem managerial techniques to bail 
the country out of its woes? Would 
‘technology and science’— the new buzz¬ 
words in India—really clean up the 
country’s socio-political mess? I looked 
into the economic ‘liberalisation’ that 
was being instituted: would India open 
itself to the West? Would Rajiv Gandhi 
allow free enterprise to thrive? 

1 asked whether the enormous prob¬ 
lems of poverty were being tackled 
correctly? Had ‘development’ failed in 
India? Had land reform worked? Had the 
emphasis on rapid heavy industrialisation 
led to intolerable deforestation and des¬ 
truction of the environment? How could 
such institutions as Parliament, the 
police and the judiciary, which were 
weakened during Indira Gandhi's rule, 
now be revitalised and strengthened? A 
big question: with India expected to 
contain more than 2 billion people within 
the next fifty years, what urgent steps 
would be taken to slow down population 
growth without violating human rights? 

And the biggest question of all was: 
would India hold together? 

I think it is fair to say that the five 
years since Rajiv Gandhi took power 
have truly offered few solid answers to 
those central questions. While there 


have been some striking economic 
gains—India has become the world’s 
tenth largest industrial nation, for exam¬ 
ple—the principal beneficiaries of Rajiv 
Gandhi's economic liberalisation prog¬ 
rammes have been the already pri¬ 
vileged upper-classes. To be sure, Indi¬ 
a’s middle-class, estimated to number 
about 150 million, is growing along with 
the economy; but inflation has also eaten 
into the purchasing power of this middle- 
class. Down near the bottom of the 
social structure, India’s impoverished 
millions—the majority of Indians, I might 
add—are still waiting for lastingly better 
times. 

Ths Prim* Minister and wits Sonia In Qujarat: 
mass contact 
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R ebirth or replay? I pondered the 
question one evening in Bombay as 
I watched Rqjiv Gandhi address a mas¬ 
sive rally in Shivaji Park. The same 
placard-wa’ving and slogan-shouting 
crowds that used to turn up at his 
mother’s public appearances around the 
country were again in attendance here, 
and they cheered Rajiv repeatedly. Pic¬ 
tures of Indira Gahdhi were hung on 
bamboo poles so that her stem face was 
everywhere. And there seemed to be'as 
many security personnel as ordinary 
citizens. The young Prime Minister 
spoke about the great dream of develop¬ 
ment, and about how India would enter 
the twenty-first century a proud and 
prosperous nation. Change the voice, 


and it could have been Indira Gandhi 
speaking. 

Cliches. Already Rajiv Gandhi had 
become a skilled employer of them. But 
this much can be said for him—he spoke 
with conviction and compassion 

As I looked at the young man on tne 
platform, his unfined face smiling and 
acknowledging the accolades of his peo¬ 
ple, his eyes glinting with ambition, I 
remembered something else, too— 
something that Rajiv Gandhi’s grand¬ 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru, had once said. 
In a celebrated speech to the Indian 
Constituent Assembly minutes before 
India became independent in August 
1947, Nehru said: 

‘Long years ago we made a tryst with 
destiny, and now the time comes when 
we shall redeem our pledge... A mo¬ 
ment comes, which comes but rarely in 
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history, when we step out from the old 
to the new, when an age ends, and when 
the soul of a nation, long suppressed, 
finds utterance...’ 

My father had been among those who 
heard Jawaharla! Nehru speak. Years 
later, he told me that as he heard Nehru 
utter those memorable words the senti¬ 
ment that kept swirling in his mind was: 
‘1 wish him well for his sake and for the 
sake of India.' 

Both Nehru and my father are gone, 
and it is now more than forty years since 
India made that first tryst with destiny. 
But what Nehru said then, and what my 
father felt at that heady time of Inde- 
i pendence were, I thought, especially 
appropriate as Rajiv Gandhi took over 
the reins of India. 

I looked up a number of fellow Indians 
whose opinions and judgments I 
valued. How did they assess the chal¬ 
lenge of change in post-Indira India? And 
what faith did they have in Indians 
capacity for change? I talked to Vasant J. 
Sheth, a self-made industrialist and 
chairman of India’s biggest private ship¬ 
ping enterprise, the Great Eastern Ship¬ 
ping Company. Sheth, a tall, lanky man 
in his fifties with bushy eyebrows and a 
courteous manner, invited me for a 
cruise on his yacht. We went out past 
Bombay’s harbour, past a number of 
tankers that Sheth owned, past des¬ 
troyers, frigates and an aircraft carrier 
of the Indian Navy, and down India’s 
western coast. It was a brilliantly sunny 
Sunday morning, and the breeze was 
sharp. We sat on the deck of the yacht, 
sipped freshly squeezed orange juice, 
munched peanuts and talked. 

'Modernisation means, most of all, 
having a modem mind,’ Vasant Sheth 
said. 'Rajiv Gandhi has a modem mind, 
but I don’t know about most of his 
government—and I don’t know if most 
Indians |>ossess a modem mind. The 
average Indian is a low-risk-taker. He 
believes in i status quo society. And all 
governments are important instruments 
of the status quo. My biggest fear is that 
this monolith, this octopus-like govern¬ 
ment that reaches into every area of our 
lives, can’t and won’t be able to bnng 
about the changes we vitally need in our 
country. Over the years, governments 
have tried to absorb discontent by 
thoughtless recruitment to the lower 
echelon bureaucracy. These lowly and 
low-paid public servants, in turn, have 
fattened themselves on bribes and 
‘speed money’—gratuities they demand 
to push a file along towards the decision¬ 
making official. The bloated bureaucracy 
curbs individual enterprise and initia¬ 
tive. ’ 


I asked Sheth what change he would 
most like to see made, and who he saw 
as being the instrument of that change. 

The most cherished goal for India to 
my mind is how best to enter the 
twenty-first century with real economic 
freedom, ’ he said. ‘India already has the 
world’s largest technological pool, after 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
India is not the eighth or ninth biggest 
industrial power in the world. Interna¬ 
tional bankers have given India triple ‘A’ 
credit ratings. 

‘But I really do believe that if you want 
to get beyond rhetoric and the illusion of 
progress and want to work for honest 
change, only the country’s elite can do 
it. Who are the elite? 'fop bureaucrats, 
professionals, voluntary agencies, 
businessmen, politicians. Members of 
this elite have to make sacrifices them¬ 
selves in the national interest. India’s 
economic success is only possible pro¬ 
vided we cooperate rather than con¬ 
front—we have to remove the labels 
that separate us, and, believe me, there 
are plenty of such labels. The task is 
gigantic. ’ 


mhe 

challenge before 
Rajiv Gandhi I* to 
mould and 
marshal the great 
store of talent 
that already exists 
In the country/ 
said Ratan Tata 


T he next day, I went to see a man 
who is widely perceived to be at the 
leading edge of India’s drive to become a 
technological power. His name is Ratan 
Naval Tata, and he is chairman of India’s 
biggest business house, Tata Industries. 
The Tata group consists of companies 
that manufacture, among other things, 
fertilisers, steel, locomotives, textiles, 
cosmetics, chemicals, heavy engineer¬ 
ing equipment and vehicles. The Tatas 
also own a chain of luxury hotels in India 
and abroad. It was the Tata family that 
started Air-India, the country’s interna¬ 
tional airline. The Tatas have long en¬ 
joyed the reputation of being socially 
aware employers; they have channelled 
millions into chanties, educational found¬ 
ations, and family planning programmes. 
The annual turnover of the Tata com¬ 
panies is more than $3 billion. 

Tata received me in his fourth-floor 
office at Bombay House, the Victorian 
building that serves as the group’s 
headquarters. He had just relumed from 
a visit to one of his factories and was in 
shirt-sleeves. For a man who was heir to 
a huge fortune and headed a disting¬ 
uished group of companies, he had a 
surprisingly modest office -just some 
beige sofas, shelves that were packed 
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with books and files, a large picture 
showing the cockpit of a plane, and a 
modern impressionistic painting tht 
brightened up the otherwise drab room. 

I asked Ratan Tata how realistically 
optimistic he was about the possibility of 
fundamental change in India. 

‘Six months ago there was great 
frustration in India,' Tata said. ‘There 
was the obstacle of ideology. There was 
the obsession with promoting the public 
sector at the expense of the private 
sector—despite the proven track record 
of failure of public sector enterprises. 
There was also the obstacle of those 
who were close to power and had 
influence and who could therefore swing 
things their way for purely personal 
reasons. You concluded that things 
didn’t happen on merit in Delhi. 

But today I sense there’s been a 
change in ideology. The bureaucracy 
seems to be goaded to produce results 
rather than to stop progress. The 
sounds are different. And not only are 
the sounds different—I see that gov¬ 
ernmental attitudes are already changing 
in Delhi. There’s a new courtesy that 
seems to be present in government. You 
feel it in the air in Delhi, where all the 
decisions that matter concerning econo¬ 
mic progress are made. Bureaucrats 
have started listening to you more 
carefully—you’re no longer kvpt hanging 
as in the old days. What I’m saying is 
that if all this is sustained and expanded, 
then maybe we'll see a new India being 
fashioned from the old. 

'Challenges?' he continued. ‘The chal¬ 
lenge before Rajiv Gandhi is to mould 
and marshal the.great store of talent that 
already exists in the country. The chal¬ 
lenge really is to find the right mechan¬ 
ism—the tools for change are already 
there in the form of manpower and 
management skills. The challenge for 
Rajiv is to make the country as a whole 
lose its lethargy and increase productiv¬ 
ity and growth in ail economic sectors. 
One of his major challenges is to make 
far more effective use of resources. In 
my view, Rajiv faces the challenge of 
changing the fabric of a very corrupt 
political environment. 

Rajiv has before him the task of 
creating a new industrial environment. 
Our industries must face the rigours of 
international competition—for too long 
thy have enjoyed excessive protection¬ 
ism. We have to create an environment 
where people are result-oriented and 
answerable for their actions. Here at 
Tata’s, I welcome opening up to com¬ 
petition. Sure there will be some blood- 
shedding, some pain, suffering. But in 
the long run the new competition will 
make us all healthy. Some of my col¬ 



leagues obviously don’t agree—but this 
is the way I feel.’ 

After leaving Katan Tata, 1 walked, 
down the corridor from his office to 
meet Nani A. Palkhivala, the vice- 
chairman of Tata’s. He is also India's 
most eminent consitutional lawyer and 
income-tax specialist. The author of 
several books, and a sought-after speak¬ 
er, Palkhivala also served as India's 
ambassador to the United States from 
1977 to 1979, during the time that the 
Opposition Janata Party was in power 
and Indira Gandhi was m the political 
wilderness. 

I found Palkhivala in a relaxed mood. 
His strained relations with Indira Gandhi 
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WW hen the 
election results were 
announced on 29 
December, Rajiv was 
seen as having 
received a mandate to 
Institute accelerated 
change; he was seen 
as the man to fulfil the 
aspirations of a young 
population 


had been much publicised by the Indian 
press, and it was no secret that Mrs 
Gandhi smarted under Palkhivala's fre¬ 
quent criticism of the corruption and 
inefficiency of her government. Gandhi 
aides had ordered numerous—and un¬ 
successful-investigations into Palkhiva¬ 
la's finances (he is probably the most 
expensive lawyer in the country). But 
Palkhivala has always led an open and 
scrupulously moral life, and given away 
much of his wealth to chanties. 

‘Rajiv Gandhi should be a quite diffe¬ 
rent Prime Minister from his mother,’ 
Palkhivala told me. ‘I think his instincts 
are good. We all must wish him well 
because this is the most crucial turning 
point in Indian history/ 

Palkhivala’s view was that Mrs Gandhi 
left India in a mess, 
that her own rule 
was a disaster for 
the country. His in¬ 
terpretation of the 
massive electoral 
mandate Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi received in the 
December 1984 
parliamentary elec¬ 
tion was that peo¬ 
ple were simply 
tired of the old 
leaders who repre¬ 
sented the various 
Opposition parties. 


India The challenge of change by Prartay Gupte 
Published by Methuen Mandarin. London 1989 
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Companies, Firms, Individuals & HUF, save tax on 
income assessable under the head ‘Profits and 
Gains from Business or Profession' as covered 
under Section 32 AB of the Income Tax Act 1961 

Deposits under the Scheme are deductible 
up to 20% of taxable income. 

Deposits should be made within 6 months 
of closure of assessee's accounting year 
or before filing of tax returns, whichever 
is earlier 

Deposits can be made by post. 


• Interest w 10% p.a. will be credited to the 
assessee’s designated bank account on 1st 
April every year without tax deduction at 
source and can be freely withdrawn for any 
use. 

• Principal amounts of deposits can be withdrawn 
after one year for purchase of plant and 
machinery, computers etc for the business or 
profession of the assessee. 

• Outstation cheques are accepted and collection 
charges will be borne by IDBI Date of deposit will 
be the date of receipt of cheque by IDBI 



• Demand drafts received by IDBI within 10 days of 
issue, will get credit from the date of the draft. 


25TII YEAR OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OP INDIA 

Jolly Maker Chambers No. 2, 225, Vmay K. Shah Marg, 

Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. 
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ODDSANDTRENDS 


Reliving the 
past 

^^alcutta is the only city 
which can boast of so many 
different modes of transport 
(never mind that these cre¬ 
ate more traffic snarls for the 
hapless motorist). Now, the 
Calcultan might even find 
horse-drawn trams and 
palanquins on the busy 
streets-vintage symbols 
that form part of the ter- 
# centenary celebrations of the 
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city. Mayor Kama! Basu 
feels that by introducing 
these, the Calcuttan might 
be able to relive the past. 
Thankfully, the mayor only 
proposes to introduce these 
in a vast tract of land, which 
is being recreated in a bid to 
create a replica of Calcutta as 
it was 100 years ago. Other¬ 
wise, weaving past hand- 
drawn palanquins and horse- 
drawn trams may pose new 
problems for Calcutta's 
motorists. 


A bus for 
recreation 

This bus is for fun and 
games. Children in East De¬ 
lhi will now have a unique 
•play bus’ for their entertain¬ 
ment and recreation. The 
‘play bus’ is the first of its 
kind in the country and has a 
seating arrangement for 20 
children, along with a whole 
range of facilities to store 
library books, magazines, 
TV and video, films, indoor 
and outdoor games, a public 
address system, and a pow- 
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er-generating set. 

The Rs four lakh project, 
set up by Nehru Bal Samiti, 
will initially provide audio¬ 
visual programmes and other 
recreational activities for re¬ 
habilitation colonies and 
other areas of East Delhi. 
The back of the bus is fitted 
with a steel plank under the 
seats, which can be used for 
magic and puppet shows, 
public speeches and de¬ 
bating. 

The novel scheme is based 
on some experiments made 
in a few Scandinavian and 
European countries. The 
ministry of human resources 
development has given a 
grant of Rs 1,00,000 and the 
rest has been raised by stu¬ 
dents of various schools 
which are institutional mem¬ 
bers of the samiti. 


A welcome 
experiment 

At a time when dowry 
deaths have been increasing 
at an alarming rate, the ex¬ 
periment has come like a 
whiff of fresh air. On 8 April, 
about 2,000 eligible bache¬ 
lors congregated at Delhi's 
Talkatora Stadium at an “in¬ 
troductory session” orga¬ 
nised by the Aggarwal Vivah 
Samiti to choose their “life 
partners”. The function was 
organised by the Aggarwal 
Vivah Samiti. 

The preconditions for the 
participants were: to pledge 
never to demand dowry, 
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• TEZPUR. A group of monkeys organised an 'orchestra' 
in the music department of Kendriya Vidyalaya Salmara 
here on Sunday (26 March). The chowkldar of the school 
was surprised to hear the sound of music coming from the 
closed room on a holiday. He found that about 200 
monkeys had organised a musical show all by themselves. 
While a group played the instruments, the rest listened 
patiently—The Metropolitan (B. Nandy, Calcutta) 

• FARIDABAD: The local police under the supervision of 
Blnay Kumar Sinha, /^SP, has launched a drive against 
growing rowdyism and eve-teasing. In the first phase of the 
drive, about 154 students of a college were arrested during 
the past two days. They were warned and let off after their 
heads were shaved off completely—The Tribune (Gurdial 
S. Salaria, Jammu) 

• NEW DELHI: If you happen to visit the Parmarth Mandir 
in south Delhi’s Safdarjuno Enclave area, yog cannot miss 
him. The four-year-old dog. Motl, joins religious congrega¬ 
tions and abhors non-vegetarian food, onions and takes 
garlic. According to Swami Paripurnananda Saraswati of 
the temple, Moti takes his seat in front of the idiot box' 
when Mahabhafat is on, as was his wont during the 
Ramayana days—The Telegraph (Sunita Garg, Calcutta) 
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limit the number of invitees 
during marriage and check 
extravagance. The couples 
will now take part in mass 
marriages to be funded and 
organised by the Akhil Bhar¬ 
atiya Aggarwal Sarnmelan in 
June. The experiment has 
been successful in Maharash¬ 
tra, Madhya Pradesh and Ra¬ 
jasthan. 


A cure for 
baldness 

For those of you who are 
bald, here’s some good 
news. A herbal oil chemist in 
Kerala, S. Gopala Krishna 
Nair, claims to have achieved 
the impossible—growing hair 
on a shining, bald pate. 

According to Dr Irene 
Skinner, former additional 
director of health, Kerala, 
the new remedy, Anoop, has 
restored her hair which had 
completely fallen off after 
chemotherapy. Many other 
users also vouched for its 
effectiveness, saying that it 
even stimulated the growth 
of beard, moustache and 
eyebrows without any side- 





Nair said the discovery of 
the drug was accidental. A 
lover of plants and nature, he 
had been studying the va¬ 
rious medicinal herbs in the 
Ayurvedic treatise, Sahas- 
rayogani, when he chanced 
upon the special hair-growing 
quality of a particular com¬ 
bination. 


Illustrdtions Krtahnendu Ch«W 















SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 16 APRIL 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

A favourable week for most 
of you. At home, your chil¬ 
dren will be a source of joy 
to you. However, the finan¬ 
cial front does not look very bright. You are 
likely to run out of funds and may have to 
borrow from friends But don't worry, be 
happy. Chances are that you will gam 
through speculation and gambling A 
favourable week for romance. But don't 
rush through with marriage plans. 

Good dates: 16. 19 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 3. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

A favourable week for 
businessmen and specula¬ 
tors You can go ahead with 
fresh investments and ac¬ 
quire new stocks A risky venture may yield 
rich dividends You may make new friends, 
but keep a safe distance from them Take 
the elders in the family into confidence 
before you take any important decisions 
Their advicp may turn out to be very useful 
A favourable week for romance. 

Good dates: 17, 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 5, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This, unfortunately, is not a 
very good week for you 
You are likely to run out of 
money and may have to 
depend on your friends for loans 
Businessmen are advised not to enter into 
new deals Corporate executives may do 
well this week At home, your children will 
do well. A close relative may fall ill Artists 
and craftsmen may do well this week 
Avoid any romance for the time being 
Good dales: 18. 19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This is a week of mixed 
fortunes. For businessmen, 
thrs is not a favourable 
week to make fresh invest¬ 
ments However, students may fare well m 
their studies. In the office you may face 
quite a few problems. But do not lose 
courage and hope, Do not neglect your 
health. Journalists may get a raise. Keep 
away from your partner for the time being 
Good datos: 16, 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and' 9 
Favourable direction: South 


LEO (21 July-20 August) 

Financially, this may not be 
a good week for you. You 
may not be able to clear 
loans. Your health too 
might cause you some problems. If possi¬ 
ble, go to a hill station the weather there 
might do you some good. Archaeologists 
may hit upon a sensational discovery, A 
letter may bring good tidings. A favourable 
week for romance Your children will do 
well m their studies. 

Good dates: 20. 21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 2, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) A favourable 
week for most of you Pro¬ 
fessionals, you can go 
ahead with your plans 
chances are that you might be successful 
But be careful, your opponents may try to 
wreck your strategies. The financial front 
will pose fresh problems, you may have to 
make some more loans Students will do 
well You may have to go out of town this 
week 

Good dales: 18. 19 and 21 

Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Professionals, this 
is not a favourable week for 
you Exercise tact and pati¬ 
ence in afl your dealings 
You are advised to keep your temper under 
control and to avoid quarrels and argu¬ 
ments with your colleagues. Businessmen, 
however, may do well this week Guard 
against deception The second half of the 
week promises to be lucky, for your friends 
will be helpful. 

Good dates. 17, 21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-east 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) Swimmers and 
athletes will do well, Pro¬ 
fessionals should not play 
too many games in their 
spare time Your financial position is likely 
to improve considerably A word of warn¬ 
ing do not mix business with pleasure 
Those in service are advised to deal 
tactfully with their subordinates The health 
of a family member will worry you 
Good dates: 19, 20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 2. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) A 

favourable week for most of 
you Scientists and doctors 
may do well this week. 
Those in the mass media will make good 
progress. Minor problems are likely to 
bother you, but don't worry, they will be 
solved soon Designers will do well. A trip 
to a hill station may do a world of good to 
your health. Avoid your partner for the time 
being. 

Good dates: 17, 19 and 22 

Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 * 

Favourable direction: West 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) A favourable 
week for socialising parties 
and picnics will keep you 
busy Intellectuals and 
creative artists, your efforts will be crowned 
with success and you will win the praise of 
your colleagues Those in service, too, will 
gain recognition. This is a good week for 
making changes; execute your plans and 
success is yours. A favourable week for 
trekkers. 

Good dates: 16. 20 and 22 

Lucky numbers: 1, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A favourable 
week for you The financial 
front looks bright, your 
debts will be settled. Scien¬ 
tists will do well this week Those in 
business are advised not to go in for fresh 
investments There is good news for those 
involved in matters of the heart the prob¬ 
lems you have been facing with your 
partner will be sorted out Architects may 
do well this week 
Good dates: 19. 20 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) A very hectic week 
lies ahead of you Make all 
the changes that you had 
planned while the going is 
good Go ahead with parties and picnics; a 
slightly bohemian lifestyle won't harm you 
Businessmen, the time is favourable for 
launching new ventures Risky deals, too, 
may turn out to be reasonably profitable 
Alcoholics should avoid drinking 
Good dates: 20, 21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 














Star Partners: Virgo—Aquarius «, 

The Aquarian man may not pay a lot of attention to the Virgo woman. He is a busy professional, and his schedule may create 
problems for her But she is an embodiment of patience and kindness—if at all She nags him, it could be minimal It's lime he 
realised her worth and appreciated her qualities, instead of treating her shabbily. 
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A s election time 
approaches, the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Pradesh Youth Con- 
gress(I) has decided to get 
it's act together. So a spate 
of populist gestures, with 
state unit president Avinash 
Pande taking the lead. 
Among them, the opening of 
39 Rojgar Sahayata Kendras 
(employment exchanges) in 
the districts to help those out 
of job. As part of the jehad 
against unemployment, the 
Youth Congress will take 
morchas to all the employ¬ 
ment exchanges in the state 
in a bid to draw the govern¬ 
ment’s attention to this prob¬ 
lem. Next on the cards is a 
programme focusing on the 
problems of farmers, labour¬ 
ers, women and backward 
sections. 

But surely, with their own 
party in power, this agita- 
tionist attitude is unneces¬ 
sary. No, says propaganda 
secretary Sanjay Dutt: “We 
are collecting data and giving 
it to the minister’s concerned 
as many of them do not know 
what is happening at the 
grassroots level. We hope to 
act as a catalyst between the 
youth and the various agen¬ 
cies, ” 

Well, the intention, at 
least, is laudable. 


The taming of 
Pandian 


P aul Hector Pandian is a 
changed man. The 
AIADMK member who, as 
Speaker of the Tamil Nadu 
Assembly, had disqualified 
ten DMK legislators from 
the House on the charge of 
burning the Constitution of 
India, only to oblige his men¬ 
tor, M.G. Ramachandran, 
has gone inexplicably soft on 
M. Karunanidhi’s party. 

Perhaps not so inexplic¬ 
ably, after all. He is the lone 
AIADMK member in the 
House and if he desires a 
reasonably peaceful tenure. 



P.H. Pandian: changed man 

he has to toe the ruling party 
line. And that’s precisely the 
course of action Pandian has 
adopted, even to the extent 
of demanding that an enquiry 
commission be appointed to 
go into the excesses of the 
MGR regime. And his invec¬ 
tive against Jayalalitha would 
put even Karunanidhi to 
shame. 

Will he, then, be forgiven 
his trespasses. Not if the 
chief minister still remem¬ 
bers the time Pandian chased 
him down the Assembly lob¬ 
by, threatening physical 
harm, and worse. 


Spirited times 


T he motto of the Karnata¬ 
ka government seems to 
be, ‘Drink and be merry’, 
goihg by the rate at which 
new liquor shops are spring¬ 
ing up on the landscape. It all 
began with Ramakrishna 
Hegde who decided, in his 
wisdom, that a liquor shop 
Hegd«: th* naw liquor policy 


for every 7,500 persons was | 
quite the ideal situation— 
inviting the charge that his 
government was in cahoots 
with the liquor lobby in the 
state. Arch rival Deve Gow¬ 
da even went to the extent of 
commenting that the whims 
of the liquor barons could 
well bring the Hegde govern¬ 
ment down. 

But the Janata Dal ladies 
have taken great umbrage to 
this situation. They asked 
state Dal president B. 
Rachiaih at a women’s func¬ 
tion: "How can we stop men 
from drinking if liquor shops 
are allowed on every lane?” 
Rachiaih had no answer to 
that one. 

Now the women, under 
the leadership of Pramila 
Dandavate have decided to 
launch a stir on this issue. All 
in all, it seems as if there will 
be spirited times ahead. 


Rag flak 


W ith Orissa PCC(I) chief 
Kahnu Charan Lenka, 
it's one thing after another. 
Hardly had he recovered 
from the insults heaped on 
him by J.B. Patnaik loyalists 
at the recently-held 1NTUC 
rally at Behrampore, when 
he faced fresh embarrass¬ 
ment at the PCC(I)- 
sponsored seminar on Pan- 
chayati "Raj, held in Bhu¬ 
baneshwar. 

The seminar was attended 
by the usual Congress 
crowd, including a set which 
claimed to be Nandini Sat- 

Kahnu Charan Lanka: no reaplta 



pathy and Basant Kumar Bis- 
wal supporters. No admirers 
of Lenka, they took it upon 
themselves to jeer, boo, cat¬ 
call at the least provocation, 
until the thoroughly embar¬ 
rassed man adjourned the 
seminar. 

Worse things were in 
store, though. Janardhan 
Dwivedy, AICC(I) joint 



Madhavalnh Solanki: dona out 

secretary in charge of Oris¬ 
sa, came to check out the 
seminar and found that 
Lenka had performed the 
flag-hoisting ceremony him¬ 
self, instead of reserving the 
honour for Union minister 
Madhavsinh Solanki, chair¬ 
man of the AICC(l) coordina¬ 
tion committee for Orissa, 
who was scheduled to attend 
the function. Lenka pleaded, 
in defence, that Solanki and 
the other heavyweights had 
not been invited to the morn¬ 
ing session of the seminar, 
because there had been the 
possibility of a dissident pro¬ 
test. An eventuality which 
did, in fact, come true. 

But Dwivedy wasn’t 
buying that. All the more 
reason the A1CC(I) obser¬ 
vers should have been in¬ 
vited, he retorted, so that 
they could know the rebels' 
grievances. He chastised 
Lenka: "You may be the 
captain of the ship, but you 
are not the major of the 
army. ” 

Whatever that might 
mean. H 


















The Raja goes 
courting 

V . I*. Singh doesn't seem 
to be too confident ab¬ 
out his standing in Allahabad. 
Or, why would he be trying 
to woo Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna's family (who are 
rather influential in the city) 


| immediately after his death. 



V.P. Singh: garnering support 


On the day following Bahu- 
guna’s last rites an emissary 
was despatched from Aish 
Mahal (the Raja of Manda’s 
palace) to the Bahuguna resi¬ 
dence. Mrs Bahuguna was 
asked to join the Janata Dal. 
She would, it was said, be 
accommodated at the Centre 
and her son would be given 
the Allahabad ticket, come 
the next election. 

Raja Saab, obviously, 
needs all the support he can 
get. _ 

Sharma gets 
tough 

T he government may 
have been looking for a 
sympathetic presiding officer 
in the Rajya Sabha when the 
debate on the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report got under¬ 
way. But vice-president 
Shankar Dayal Sliarma was 
not willing to oblige. 

In response to an Opposi¬ 
tion protest against Lok 
Sabha Speaker Balram 
Jakhar's ruling that what had 
been tabled in the House was 
the full report, Sharma 
stated tersely that he had not 
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Sharma: disobliging 


been a party to the govern¬ 
ment decision. On being 
offered an opportunity to 
look at the undisclosed por¬ 
tion of the report, he de¬ 
clined, saying that he had 
nothing to say beyond his 
ruling. 


Quid pro quo 


A jit Singh may appear to 
be isolated in the Janata 
Dal, but he has one good 
friend at least — Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed. And 
through him Ajit Singh man¬ 
ipulates V.P. Singh, not al¬ 
ways, it may be said, with 
great success. 

Obviously there is a quid 
pro quo arrangement. Mufti 
doesn’t have a constituency 
to call his own and wants to 
contest from UP in the next 
Lok Sabha elections. Ajit 
Singh has a constituency 
ready—Kairana, once repre¬ 
sented by his mother and 
Chaudhary Charan Singh's 
wife Gayatn Devi. A Muslim- 
majority area, Kairana has 
always been a Lok Dal stron¬ 
ghold and should prove a 
Singh: attempts at manipulation 





cakewalk lor Mufti. 

Devi Lai has, however, 
taken strong exception to the 
plan, and has already begun 
telling Janata Dal workers 
that he will not allow any 
"paiatroopers" (a contemp¬ 
tuous term for those who 
contest from constituencies 
situated outside their home 
states) inside his party, 

Winners and 
losers 


L ast week, Sunday sug¬ 
gested that Arun Shourie 
was the only one to gain from 
the leak of the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report. We stand 
corrected. Others have 
gained too. Here's a list of 
winners and losers. 
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Satlsh Sharma: an indirect gainer 


f P. Chidambaram: A 

slight comeback for the 
waterboy of the Gang of 
Four. After the Tamil Nadu 
debacle, Chidambaram had 
been consigned to the dog 
house but during the Thak¬ 
kar debate he made a com¬ 
eback. Rajiv was leery of 
Buta Singh's ability to handle 
the press and so Chidambar¬ 
am was allowed to do his Ron 
Ziegler impersonation at a 
press briefing. 


t Suman Dubey: After 
over a year of low-profile 
dronery in Shastri Bhawan, 
the former managing editor 
of India Today has finally 
come into his own. He was 
consulted over the PM’s in¬ 
tervention in the parliamen¬ 



Arun Nahru: wise retreat « 

tary debate on Thakkar, 
handled TV coverage and 
briefed the press. 

i P. Shiv Shankar: 

The big loser. It was his idea 
(in his years as Arun Nehru's 
c/iamc/ia-cum-stenographer) 
to get Thakkar to frame Dha- 
wan. Now that this has re¬ 
bounded on Rajiv, his detrac¬ 
tors point out that Shiv 
Shankar also handled the 
strategy planning for Fairfax 
and Bofors - and we all know 
what happened. 

I Arun Nehru: The 

man everybody holds re¬ 
sponsible for organising the 
crucifixion of Dhawan, he 
first did not contradict re¬ 
ports that he had been be¬ 
hind the leak, then suddenly 
began to regard them as 
slanderous. He also encour¬ 
aged the belief that the re¬ 
port would embarrass Sonia, 
a view that turned out to 
have little substance. The 
Congress decided to attack 
Nehni the moment he got up 
in the Lok Sabha. Wisely 
Nehru stuck to Central Hall 
and never entered the 
chamber. fa 

vf 

f Satish Sharma: An 

indirect gainer. It was his 
idea to bring back Dhawan to 
check Fotedar and re-assert 
the prominence of the Prime 
Minister’s house—lost, in 
recent years to PMO. With 
Fotedar jjnd Shiv Shankar in 
disgrace and with Dhawan 
the subject of massive sym¬ 
pathy, Sharma has gained all 
round, o 
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LETTERS 



Biased stance 

I n trying to analyse Justice 
Thakkar’s report, your 
correspondents seem to 
have wavered (The crucifi¬ 
xion of R.K. Dhawan, 2-~8 
April). They seem to have 
decided, first, that R. K. 
Dhawan is innocent, and then 
worked backwards to prove 
this hypothesis. 



R. K. Dhawan: miajudgad? 

Implicit in this hypothesis 
is the assumption that Dha¬ 
wan is incapable of mendac¬ 
ity, as they rate his state¬ 
ments to be more credible 
than those of anyone else. It 
might have been more pru¬ 
dent, perhaps, to have 
waited for the release of the 
entire Thakkar Commission 
report before dismissing it as 
the work of a "biased, timid, 
pliable, paranoid and CIA- 
fearing old man”. 

MudH Banaal, Meerut (Uttar 
Pradeah) 

■ R. K. Dhawan has re¬ 
mained loyal to the Gandhi 
family. Evmj when Indira 
Gandhi was> out of power, 
during the Janata regime, 
Dhawan did not relinquish his 
duties as a trusted loyalist. 
Rajiv Gandhi lias made a wise 


decision in recalling Dhawan. 
His presence will help the 
PM to check dissidence and 
strife in the states. 

M.M. Kotocha, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

Indira’s teacher 

A propos your article (Of 
space and strife , 18— 
24 December, 1988), I would 
like to point out that Mrs 
Vakil was a well-known edu¬ 
cationist and had established 
an ideal school popularly 
known as ‘Pupil's Own 
School’. Indira Gandhi, the 
late Prime Minister, studied 
in this school and was ever 
grateful for the education 
that she received here. We 
are proud of Mrs Vakil's 
contnbution in the field of 
education and were naturally 
aggrieved to see that she 
was referred to as ‘Indira 
Gandhi’s nanny 
Jyotana Mehta, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra> 

We apologise to Mrs 
Vakil—Editor 

What a way! 

T he over-ambitious 
Pamella Bordes has 
perhaps achieved name and 
fame (The loves of Pamella, 

2—8 April). But are name 


Pamella: notoriety 



and fame worth much if they 
are at the cost of one’s 
reputation? The image of the 
Indian girl has suffered great¬ 
ly in the Western mind, 
thanks to the scandalous 
affairs of Ms Bordes. 

The British government is 
getting unduly worried about 
the fact that she may pose a 
security threat to them. 

What they perhaps have not 
realised is that Pamella has 
only used top officials to 
reach the top of the popular¬ 
ity charts. Now that she has 
found herself splashed in 
newspapers, magazines, on 
television and is a hot topic in 
gossip circles, her long-cher¬ 
ished dream of achieving 
fame is no doubt fulfilled. 
Oeepall Sfnha, Patna (Bihar) 

■ Whether or not she be¬ 
comes a Christine Keeler is 
of course a matter of conjec¬ 
ture, but the fact remains 
that Pamella Singh Bordes 
has created havoc in the 
British government. The in¬ 
volvement of eminent edi¬ 
tors, politicians and journal¬ 
ists with Pamella has ex¬ 
posed the hypocrisy and 
double standards among the 
British elite. 

Anup Marahad Kulur, Bokaro 
(Oriaaa) 

Caught conning 

I read with amusement the 
piece on Axjun Singh 
spying on his rivals (His 
Majesty's Secret Service. 

12—18 March). It seems he 
has acquired some finesse in 
these matters over the 
years. In early 1967 when he 
was an MLA, Arjun Singh 
had lodged a report that the 
car in which he was travelling 
had been stopped on the road 
between the Birla Temple 
and the secretariat in Bhopal, 
and a shot fired at him 
through the window. The 
only flaw in an otherwise 
sensational report was never 
publicised: the ballistic re¬ 
port established that the bul¬ 
let had been fired from inside 
the carl 

M. Ham, New Delhi 


mmmwHMMBtaimmfflmm 

Drama in Madras 

T he resignation drama 
enacted by Jayalalitha 
was a cheap political gimmick 
aimed at getting instant 
political mileage (The 
Jayalalitha mystery, 2 —8 
April). Her‘resignation’gave 
rise to speculation that she 
was planning to retire from 
active politics. But the voting 
pattern in Tamil Nadu 
suggests that idolatory 
reigns supreme in the state. 
Hence, Jayalalitha’s 
popularity cannot be 
questioned. The fear of 
political oblivion has 
obviously prompted her to 
disown her resignation letter 
and accuse Karunanidhi of 
politicising the issue. 



Jayalalitha: humlliatad 

However, it is unfortunate 
that the DMK has chosen to 
make the most of the 
situation. In fact, Karunanidhi 
has done more harm 
than good to his image by 
getting involved in this 
resignation drama. The 
ruling DMK should have 
checked with Jayalalitha 
before publicising her 
resignation letter. The only 
logical thing to do now is to 
accept Jayalalitha’s version of 
the episode. Karunanidhi 
must ensure that political 
stability is restored in the 
state and elections held only 
wheij they are due. 

B. Ganeah, Jamahedpur (Bihar) 

■ The disrespect shown to 
Jayalalitha was indeed appall¬ 
ing. What a fall for a state 













where the teachings of 
Ramakrishna Paramhamsa 
and Swami Vivekananda had 
a greater impact than in Ben¬ 
gal! A political party whose 
legislators and ministers 
have reduced themselves to 
the “level of beasts” has 
forfeited the right to rule the 
state. In the light of the 
unruly behaviour in the 
Assembly, the DMK govern¬ 
ment should be dismissed by 
the Centre. And if the Con- 
gress(I) verdict is correct— 
that it was like the court of 
Duryodhana with the mod- 
^ em-day Dush asanas attemp¬ 
ting to disrobe Draupadi— 
then, as Lord Krishna 
ordered the Pandavas to kill 
Dushasana in the epic, so 
too, the modem-day Dusha- 
sanas must be taught a 
lesson. 

4.0. Roy, Hooghty <Weat 
Bongo!) 

ma m mmmm mmmmmm 

Rocking boat 

I t was a correct analysis of 
the factionalism in the 
Janata Dal (The isolation of 
V.P. Singh, 2—8 April). 

Since its very inception, the 
Dal has found itself in trou¬ 
bled waters. Even the forma¬ 
tion of the National Campaign 
Committee has not been able 
to bring the Opposition clos¬ 
er. Devi Lai, Hegde, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar and Ajit Singh 
seem to be moving in oppo¬ 
site directions. 

It now appears that V. P. 
Singh's isolation is complete. 


V.P. Singh: what next? 



And the credibility of the 
Opposition is now at stake. It 
has not been able to throw up 
a leader who can break the 
Congress(I) hegemony. With 
the Opposition house in a 
total disarray it is doubtful 
that the people of India would 
put their faith in V. P. Singh 
as a viable alternative to 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

K.C. Bonorjoo, Calcutta (Woot 
Bongo!) 

mmRIMBRKURKBHmmBBm 

Falling standards 

K uldip Nayar’s column 
was the best assess¬ 
ment of the Mathrubhumi 
controversy (On the line, 

19—25 March). .The take¬ 
over issue apart, what hap¬ 
pened in the newspaper after 
the death of V. M. Nair and 



M.D. Naiapat: troubled timaa 

K. P. Kesava Menon was 
less than holy. The subse¬ 
quent management headed 
by M.D. Nalapatand 
Veerendra Kumar saw a 
number of unethical trans¬ 
fers, sackings and ‘voluntary’ 


retirements, all of which con¬ 
tributed vastly to the de¬ 
teriorating standards of the 
Mathrubhumi. Taking over 
the newspaper will thus not 
affect the reading public of 
Kerala, who have by now 
become used to the winds of 
change in the newspaper. 

C. V. Rofogopolon, Hyderabad 
(Andbrafradooh) 


Carnival of sorts 

T h Nehru Centenary Run 
drew large crowds (Run 
for your country, 26 
March-1 April),The personal 
involvement of the PM and 
his wife made the occasion a 
memorable one. However, 
as your report stated, the 
event involved more of fan¬ 
fare than the spirit of parti¬ 
cipation in a mass move¬ 
ment. The Nehru Centenary 
year should herald the begin¬ 
ning of result-oriented activi¬ 
ties whereby the youth of the 
country can be involved in 
the task of nation-building. 
Sbyamal Gupta, Burdwan 
(Woot Bongo!) 


Zia’s friend 

he decision of the Be¬ 
nazir government to re¬ 
voke the country’s highest 
award conferred on Morarji 
Desai by the late Gen. Zia-ul 
Haq is highly deplorable 
(The lady is not for turning, 


5—11 March). The reasons 
given by Benazir are not 
convincing enough to justify 
the decision. One cannot 
ignore the fact that it was 
during the Janata rule that 
Indo-Pak relationship was in 
its best possible phase. And 
it was for this reason that 
Gen. Zia had decided to hon¬ 
our Desai with the country's 
highest award. It is quite 
obvious that Benazir is critic¬ 
al of Desai only because the 
latter was silent at the time 
of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto's ex¬ 
ecution. 

K. Muralldhar, Now Doth! 

Exit, a humanist 

i t was a fitting tribute to 
H. N. Bahuguna (Obituary, 
2—8 April). A freedom fight¬ 
er and a firm believer in the 
brotherhood of man is no 
more in our midst. Till the 
very end, Bahuguna cham¬ 
pioned the cause of the 
downtrodden. He was a 
humanist who fought valiant¬ 
ly against the forces of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism and waged a 
relentless struggle to safe¬ 
guard democratic values and 
the principles of equality. 
Shaahank Shekhar, Meerut 
(Uttar Pradoah) 
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_ REJOINDER_ 

Fact and fiction 


T he account of certain intelligence 
activities given in the cover story, 
The Second Oldest Profession (.1H- - 24 
September, 1988),calls for no comment. 
It is based on a mixture of fact and 
fiction, and is coloured by the perception 
of its authors. There are, however, 
some specific points about which I would 
like to set the record straight. 

The wnte-up mentions: “In retros¬ 
pect, old uiteiligence hands date the 
decline of India's intelligence set-up to 
the Emergency. According to IB veter¬ 
ans, the Bureau’s then director, A. 
Jayaram, advised Mrs Gancllu against 
I promulgating the Emergency. Then, say 
the IB men, the f'nme Minister went to 
Kao who overstepped his foreign affairs 
brief, interfered in domestic policy and 
1 supported the Emergency. (For the 
i record, RAW sources strongly dispute 


R.N. Kao claims that 
he had not 
overstepped his 
foreign affairs brief, 
interfered in domestic 
policy and supported 
the Emergency. He 
also denies that he 
had plotted to kill Gen 
Zia-ur-Rehman of 
Bangladesh 


this assessment.! Mrs Gandhi saw 
Jayaram as an ill-informed policeman, 
while Kao was the hero of the Bang¬ 
ladesh operation, her own George 
Smiley and, besides, told her what she 
wanted to hear. So Jayaram was side¬ 
lined and Kao took over as intelligence 
J overlord, overseeing domestic secunty 
1 operations as well.” 

| The allegation that I, as the head of 
RAW, had ovei stepped the foreign 
I affaiis brief, and supported the 
j Emergency, is totally unfounded. As I 
was dealing with foreign intelligence, 
there was no occasion for me either to 
support or oppose the Emergency. It is 
also absolutely incorrect to say that 1 had 
taken over as "intelligence overlord” 
ovei seeing domestic security operations 
as well. Several uninformed allegations 
of this type surfaced after the Janata 


government had taken over in 1977, but 
there was no evidence to support them. 

In April 1978, two days before I was 
due to retire, I went to make a formal 
call on the late Chaudhary Charan Singh, 
then the Union home minister. This was 
to bid goodbye to him, after I had put in 
.18 years of service. At the end of the 
meeting, Chaudhary Sahib remarked on 
Ins own, “As home minister 1 have had 
veiy detailed enquiries made about your 
activities as well as those of your 
organisation, during the Emergency. 
Really, I must congratulate you on the 
way you have kept your name clean, and 
that of the organisation you headed." 1 
was quite overwhelmed by the remark, 
and told him that it was the best parting 
gift which he could have given to me. 

In another place the article reads: "By 
then RAW had a major failute on its 



_CL 


hands. Its operatives claim now that 
they had advance information about 
Mujib-ur-Rehman's assassination but in 
that they certainly did nothing to prevent 
it.” The fact is that in RAW, we had 
received advance information of the 
conspiracies being hatched in Bang¬ 
ladesh by some disgruntled elements in 
the army against Sheikh Mujib-ur- 
Rehman’s life. I had spoken about this 
mattei personally to the then Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, and mentioned 
that these leports had been received 
through a very delicately placed source, 
whose identity had to be kept secret at 
all costs. With her approval, I had also 
visited Dhaka in December 1974. In my 
last meeting with Sheikh Mujib-ur- 
Rehman on this tnp, I requested him to 
come out for a little stroll with me in the 
garden of the Banga Bhavan. When we 


were out of ear-shot, I conveyed to him 
the information which we had received 
about the danger to his life. He was, 
however, euphoric at that time, and 
waving his arms, said, ‘These are my 
own children, they will not harm me. ’ I 
did not enter into any argument with him 
beyond saying that the information was 
reliable, and that I would send him more 
details of the conspifacy as we learnt 
them. As a follow-up of this, in March 
1975, I sent one of my senior officers to 
Dhaka. He met Sheikh Mujib and in¬ 
formed him that according to the in¬ 
formation received by us, conspiracies 
against his life were being planned in two 
units of his army, namely, the artillery 
and the cavalry. Unfortunately, the 
Sheikh ignored all these warnings. 

The article goes on to state: "Swamy 
claims that Moraiji scuttled—with some, 
justification—one attempt at covert ac¬ 
tion. He says that Kao and Sankaran 
Nair, upset about Mujib’s assassination, 
plotted to kill Gen Zia-ur-Rehman. The 
scheme was already at an advanced 
stage (with Mrs Gandhi’s approval) 
when the Congress government fell.” 

It is a mischievous lie that either 
Sankaran Nair who was then my number 
two in RAW or I had plotted to kill Gen. 
Zia of Bangladesh. 

The writers also charge that "stung 
by its failure in Punjab, RAW attempted 
to make up in Sri Lanka. Kao was told by 
Mrs Gandhi to repeat his Bangladesh 
success and RAW went looking for 
militants it could train to destabilise the 
regime. ” 

Long before the problem of the Tamil 
militants in Sri Lanka became acute I had 
left RAW. Between August 1981 and 
October 1984 1 worked as a senior 
adviser in the Cabinet secretariat. At no 
stage did 1 have anything to do with the 
alleged training said to have been given 
to the Tamil militants. Nor did I receive 
any instructions in this connection from 
the late Mrs Gandhi. 

The article also mentions in another 
place; “Then on 11 October, she re¬ 
lented: R.K. Dhawan called the deputy 
commissioner of police (DCP) and said 
that Mrs Gandhi wanted the Sikhs back. 
The police were dubious and meetings 
were convened at 1, Safdarjung Road to 
discuss the move. Kao argued forcefully 
in favour of reinstating the Sikhs." 

There is no truth in the statement that 
l ltad argued forcefully in favour of 
reinstating the Sikhs. 
ft.N.Kao/Mcir MW 
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^^^GOSSIPSWEETANDSOUR__ 

__ KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

A victory for free 
expression 


There were two 
grounds on which 
Salman Rushdie’s- 
77ie Satanic Verses 
was faulted and 
banned. The first 
was that the novel 
had passages which 
were offensive to 
the Prophet of Islam and the revelations 
in the holy Quran and hence blashphe- 
mous. The second was that its open sale 
would incite some people to violence and 
create a law and order problem for the 
administration. The first ground can only 
be maintained by people who have read 
the book; not by those who are ignorant 
of its contents. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the anri-Rushdie lobby be¬ 
long to the category of those who have 
only heard that it blaspheme i Islam. The 
governments of States which have ban¬ 
ned the book, including our own, also 
belong to this category of ignoramuses. 

The second ground for banning it, viz, 
that it would incite people to violence 
has now been discredited by a landmark 
judgment of the Supreme Court in S. 
Rangarajan versus P. Jagjivan Ram and 
others. A three-judge bench consisting 
of Justices K.N. Singh, K. Jagannatha 
Shetty and Kuldip Singh overruled the 
judgment of the Madras High Court in a 
case relating to a Tamilian prize-winning 
film entitled Ore oru gramathik, mean¬ 
ing In one village. The theme of the film 
is a criticism of the reservations of seats 
in educational institutions and services 
on the basis of caste, (t is put across 
through the story of a Brahmin widower 
and his daughter, Gayathri. They forge a 
birth certificate declaring Gayathri to be 
a Karuppayee—a scheduled caste en¬ 
joying special privileges in admissions to 
schools, colleges and the civil services. 
Gayathri proceeds from the university 
into the Indian Administrative Service. 
After some years her true caste identity 
is revealed by a rival; Gayathri is 
suspended from service; she and her 
hither are hauled up on charges of 
criminal fraud. Then follows a trial 
typical of Indian movies with high-falutin 
exchanges between Gayathri, the pro¬ 
secuting counsel and the judge. Outside 
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the court breaks into song in support of 
Gayathri. 

The film had a chequered career 
through the various boards of censors 
asked to clear it. The first board unani¬ 
mously rejected it. A revising committee 
to which the producer went in appeal 
voted eight to one in favour of its 
release. A third board decided to issue it 
a “U” certificate by a majority vote. Its 
decision was challenged in the Madras 
High Court which revoked the certificate 
on the grounds that its showing in Tamil 
Nadu was bound to be "volatile”. The 
Supreme Court has overruled the Mad¬ 
ras judgment: Ore oru gramathile has 
been freed for all to see. 

The Supreme Court judgment becom¬ 
es a kind of magna carta for freedom of 
expression guaranteed to us by our 
Constitution. Soli Sorabjee, who 
appeared for the appellants, carried the 
judges with him. What has been estab¬ 
lished is that the standard to be applied 
in judging a film (or a book) should be 
that of an ordinary man of common 
sense and prudence and not that of an 
out-of-the-ordinary or hypersensitive 
man; that in a democracy it is not 
necessary that everyone should sing the 
same song: everyone has a fundamental 
right to form his own opinion on any 
issue of general concern. The most 
significant part of the judgment bears on 
the possibility of violence. Some orga¬ 
nisations had threatened to bum cinema 
houses where the film would be shown. 
The Supreme Court has stated categor- 


The standard to b 
applied In Judging a 
Win or a book should 
be that of an ordinary 
man of common sense 
and prudence and not 
that of an 

out-of-the-ordinary or 
hypersensitive man 


ically that freedom of expression cannot 
be suppressed because of threats of 
violence as that would be tantamount to 
a negation of the rule of law and 
surrender to blackmail and intimidation. 
It is the duty of the State to protect the 
freedom of expression suice it is a 
liberty guaranteed against the State. 
The State cannot plead inability to hand¬ 
le hostile reaction; it is obliged to 
prevent it and protect freedom of ex¬ 
pression against intolerant groups. 

The latest Supreme Court judgment 
should now enable publishers of books 
and producers of films to challenge bans 
imposed on them on the grounds that 
their public release would create a law 
and order problem. 


BANGLA NAMES 

wo young Bengalis were taken to a 
Haryana police station for having 
beaten up a shopkeeper. “What are your 
names?” growled the Haryanvi 
thanedar. 

“Chatterjee, ” replied one. “Banner- 
jee,” replied the other. Thanedar Sahib 
lost his cool. "You are gobndas and yet 
attach jee to your names!” he thun¬ 
dered. "Put down their names as Chat¬ 
ter and Banner,” he ordered his clerk. 
(Minakshi Jha, Patna) 


RUSHDIE’S VERSES 

ajeshwari Singh of New Delhi has 
been inspired to write the following 
lines on Salman Rushdie: 

The Satanic Verses 

Have drawn many curses 

And death threats for Rushdie galore 

His alleged blasphemy 

Has brought him infamy 

And caused an international furore 

So Rushdie is hiding 

His time he is abiding 

But it seems he's been marked for 

life 

And only a miracle 

Or a change-of-heart clerical 

Can prevent widowhood for his wife.O 
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When you’re tired and thirsty 
your body is asking for 
instant energy. 

(Not just a thirst quencher) 



Glucon-C contains glucose which gives energy 
instantly to keep you active. 

It provides one-third of the day's requirement of 
Vitamin-C, so essential for the development of 
teeth, bones and body tissue. 

It is easy to make. Just mix 
four heaped teaspoons of 
Glucon-C in ice-cold water to 
make a refreshing orange- 
flavoured drink. 
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Orange-flavoured energy drink 




Puts ‘life’ back into you. Instantly. 
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H ow could I betray the love showered 
on me? This lowly insinuation is not a 
reflection on me or the government, but 
on the Opposition itself. It shows the 
murky depths at which they function. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, on the 
Opposition's charge that he was involved 
in Mrs Gandhi’s assassination ' 

Rajiv Gandhi is the worst Prime 
Minister we ever had. He is surrounded 
by all types of scandals. He says he did 
not accept money in the Bofors gun deal. 
We askjwho took the money then? 

Atad Behari Vajpayee, Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party leader 

It is like a chief minister asking his 
director general of police to dear him of '< 
an indictment by a commission of in¬ 
quiry. 

ChittaBasu, Forward Bloc MP, on 
Rajiv Gandhi's explanation that the Spe- 
dallnvestigationfeam had cleared R.K : 
Dhawan of complicity in the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi assassination case 


He (R.K. Dhawan) is a truth in 
himself. Mrs Gandhi’s soul came to his 
rescue. 

Buta Singh, home minister 

l will never allow anyone to challenge 
me.,. I don’t want to be like Morarji 
Desai who was always suspidous of 
what Raj Narain, Charan Singh or the 
others were up to. 

Kanshi Ram, Bahujan Samaj Party pres¬ 
ident 

He (Kanshi Ram) is putting out the 
propaganda that he is an ex-IAS officer 
but he is, in fact, only a technician from 
Pune. 

Ram Dhan, Jan Morcha leader 

China is a big country. Why should a 
India worry about our relations with 
China? It’s like an elephant worrying 
about an ant-hill. 

Binda S. Shaw, Nepal’s ambassador to 
India, -oh Nepal’s tSt towards China 


As a mahatma, I can only wish her the 
[ best and hope that she follows a correct 
path in her life. 

Chandra Swami, godman, on his one¬ 
time disciple Pamella Bordes 

T \ 

his is for the nation. This is not for 
Rajiv Gandhi. You are not back for Rajiv 
Gandhi, you’re coming back because 
you’ve something to do. We don’t work 
on water for rural India for Rajiv Gandhi 

Sam Pitroda, technology adviser to the 
Prime Minister, on whether his C-DoT 
project would come to a standstill if Rajiv 
Gandhi was not in power 

What competition? 1 can't see any as 
yet. My only competition at the moment 
is Sridevi. 

-It—*—. . 

Sridevi; Sim star 

If I was such a hypocrite, would I have 
taken the bold step I did? Would I have 
left my wife and children and married 
Sroita? 

Raj Baubar, actor 
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RETURN OF THE STAR 


NTR acts in a multi-crore Hindi -Telugu mythological blockbuster 

H indu Gods take various .. , ~ < * 

forms, in Andhra 

Pradesh—not lately I 

To why, _ h| | 

visit a temple in the state, * 


H indu Gods take various 
forms, but not in Andhra 
Pradesh—not lately any¬ 
way. To understand why, 
visit a temple in the state, 
built, say, within the last four decades. 
The deity, especially if it be of Ram or 
Krishna, is likely to have a familiar 
‘otherworldly’ appearance. Look a little 
harder. At the arched eyebrows, the 
strong and commanding jawline, that 
telling wisp of a beatific smile. Yes, the 
God before you is chief minister N.T. 
Rama Rao! 

The explanation is simple enough. 
NTR has played a dozen or more Rams, 
about half as many Krishnas and virtually 
every other God in the expansive Hindu 
pantheon. (He has also done a very neat 
Duryodhan, who comes off as not such a 
bad chap after all; and a celebrated 
Ravan, which had Ramanand Sagar so 
impressed that he wanted NTR to brief 
Arvind Trivedi on the role.) They have 
been powerful performances. Influential 
enough to ensure that God in Andhra 
Pradesh is created in the image of a 
man—himself. The Arjun on a wall- 
calendar in a middle class home may 
j-esemble the meditative character in 
Narthanasala; the papier mach6 Krishna 
in the puja room moulded on the hero of 
Maya Bazar; and the deities in the 
hundreds of Sri Ram temples modelled 
on one or the other of his dozen or more 
performances. When people say NTR is 
worshipped as God in his state, they 
rarely realise the literality of the truth. 

NTR made more than his cinematic- 
reputation on what are now referred to 
as his 'mythological blockbusters’ 
(MBs). He owes his political office to 
them. The people of Andhra Pradesh 
didn't vote in the rakish lover boy of 
Kondaveeti Simham or the family- 
minded brother who rescues his haras¬ 
sed sister from her in-laws in Rakta 
Sambandham. It was the MBs that did it. 

NTR is fond of saying that he is where 
he is because of God. And in a sense, he 
couldn't be more correct. 

L ast week, the chief minister was 
busy preparing to return to cinema 
with another big-time mythological cap- 
*er. This time though, as a lesser God— 
the sage Viswamitra. When Brahmarshi 
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NTR on tha Mia of Vlawawltra: a paaalon for clnama 


Viswamitra gets underway in about two 
or three weeks from now, N.T. Rama 
Rao will become the first Indian chief 
minister to act in a film while still in 
office. (He is also its producer and 
director.) In a way, of course, NTR will 
be doing nothing new. He will be 
washing off the greasepaint he wears to 
daub on a thicker layer; trading in his 
saffron robes for those of a less lurid 
colour; mouthing dialogues about the 
sorry plight of the poor and infirm; and 
generally doing what he has done ever 
since he became chief minister in 1983— 
playing the showman. 

Nevertheless, NTR is attaching more 
importance to Viswamitra than he did to 
any of the 320 films he has acted in. 
Every free moment he has from official 
work is spent in trying to get the project 
going as quickly as possible. 

There have been some setbacks y 
though. There has been a delay 
in the construction of the 
sets, which are receiving * 
their final touches now. , 

Last week, the muhu • » •. 

rtam to formally com- '• ' 
mission the shooting jr 

of the film (slated for / . / 

10 April) was post- / 







poned once again. "Hus time, on account 
of the murder of Chenchu Ramaiah, the 
father, of his politico son-in-law, D. 
Venkateswara Rao. Nevertheless, 
NTR’s fierce enthusiasm for the film 
remains undiminished. “He is like a child 
nowadays,” says a close aide. “Every¬ 
thing about the film excites him.” 

And excited he is. At his press 
conferences nowadays, NTR pre-empts 
questions by suggesting, "Let’s talk 
about Viswamitra" and then boring re¬ 
porters silly by going on interminably 
about the glories of the man. Viswamit¬ 
ra, he will tell them, was no ordinary 
sage, but a revolutionary hero; that, like 




himself,the great man lived only for other 
people; and that he is, in fact, the father 
of all Andhras (a theory which has left 
local mythoiogists very puzzled). He 
doesn't need to be prodded into discus¬ 
sing the various episodes of his film— 
Viswamitra’s conflict with the sage 
Vasistha; how he satisfied the low-bom 
Trishanku’s desire to go to heaven by 
creating another one; how he taught 
Ram magical spells and helped him win 
his wife Sita; and how he took up with 
the beautiful Menaka, who was used by 
Indra to try to disturb his tapas. 

At the same time, he can be extreme¬ 
ly secretive about those details the 
press and the public want to know. He 
will not reveal, for instance, the budget 
for the film (which is expected to run 
into many crores). Or how exactly the 
money it rakes in (to be credited to his 



When Brahmarshi 
Viswamitra gets 
underway in about two 
or three weeks from 
now, NTR will become 
the first Indian chief 
minister to act in a 
film while still in office 


Abhyudaya trust) will be spent. He is 
also not forthcoming on the question that 
preoccupies the local film rags—the 
identity of the heroine who will play 
Menaka. When popped the question, he 
can turn coy, oblique or arrogant. Some 
of his responses at press conferences in 
the past few months: “You tell me who”; 
“There are plenty of Menakas available, 
no dearth of them”; “Do you think there 
is a Menaka who is capable of playing 
opposite my Viswamitra?”; “1 am not 
interested in Menaka, but there are 
many Menakas interested in my Viswa- 
mitra”. He wouldn't talk about Menaka 
to Sunday either, but scotched the most 
widely believed rumour in Hyderabad 
that Sridevi has been hired for the job, 
while saying that his leading lady will be 
“only the best”. Telugu filmdom sources 
have it that Mandakini and Bhanupriya 
are contenders for the role. 

N TR has also instructed everyone 
associated with the venture not to 
speak to the press—a decision that has 
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kept both speculation and interest going. 
His ten-acre farm at Nacharam, on the 
northern periphery of Secunderabad, 
where the entire length of the film will 
be shot, resembles a fortress. The 
posse of policemen at the gates shoos 
away inquisitive reporters and photo¬ 
graphers, having blen instructed to 
admit no one without the chief minister’s 
permission. 

However, NTR allowed Sunday a 
look-in. “You must go to Nacharam. It is 
fantastic,” he said. The man is right. An 
enormous brick shed with a tin roof 
supported by iron girders contains the 
massive spread of the set. In it is a large 
hut (Viswamitra’s) of bamboo and thatch 
which is built on a raised platform, many 
smaller and less comfortable huts (his 
disciples’), a mandapam, large numbers 
of plaster of paris rocks of many shapes 
and sizes, a few trees, two waterfalls 
and a deep trench (the stream) which 
’meanders’ through the idyll. And in the 
midst of this Utopian environment, a 
hundred-odd labourers work with a 
speed and determination unknown to 
Hyderabadis. 

The set is all but complete. All that 
remains now is for the falls to be 
provided their water, the rocks their 
paint and the trees their leaves and 
flowers (due to arrive shortly all the way 
from Bombay). Estimates Venkatesan, 
the Tamilian ‘carpenter-in-chief who has 
worked on NTR’s sets for the last 20 
years: "Everything should be ready in 
about 15 days.” 

NTR visits Nacharam every day— 
usually in the afternoon. On the day 
Sunday was at the set, he arrived in his 
splendid green Packard (bought from 
Osman Ali Khan, the last Nizam) along 
with his actor son Balakrishna, who has 
■landed three plum roles in the film—that 
of Ram, Harishchandra and Dushyanta. 
It is a quick inspection. But his eye takes 
in every detail, every small addition. He 
stops once to draw the shape of a rock 
on a piece of paper which he hands to 
Velaswamy, another Tamil, who is in 
charge of the plaster of paris depart¬ 
ment. NTR then tells him where > the 
rock should be placed. Says Velaswamy: 
“Everything on this set has been de¬ 
signed by Ayyah (master).” 

The music for Viswamitra has already 
been recorded. Composed by popular 
Hindi music director Ravindra Jain, the 
film's four songs—for both the Telugu 
and Hindi versions—were taped at film¬ 
star Dharmendra’s studio, Super Sunny 
Sound, a few months ago. Lata Man- 
geshkar, Asha Bhosle, Anuradha Paud- 
wal, Kavita Krishnamurthy and Suresh 
Wadkar have lent their voices for the 
Hindi songs. The ones in Telugu have 




Many of those 
associated with NTR’s 
celluloid past believe 
that for him 
Viswamitra is but an 
opportunity to be 
where he most loves 
being—at the sets and 
before the camera 
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As Kama (left): mythological blockbuater* 
ware hla forte • with Sridevl In Kondavamtl 
Slmham: NTR denies the will play Menaka 

been sung by Yesudas, S.P. Balasubra- 
manyam, P. Susheela and Janaki. While 
Jain wrote the Hindi lyrics, those in 
Telugu were scripted by the vice- 
chancellor of Andhra Pradesh Open 
University and poet, C. Narayana Red¬ 
dy. The film script in Telugu was written 
by former lecturer Nagabhairava Kotes- 
war Rao and some of NTR’s old film 
associates, such as Satyanarayana and 
Murali Mohan, have been cast in the 
film. Playing h cameo role is Telugu 
Desam Rajya Sabha member, Rao Gopal 
Rao. 

P redictably, the venture has come in 
for a lot of criticism in the state. A 
survey carried out by the Hyderabad- sJ 
based daily Deccan Chronicle last week ' 
revealed that virtually every state 
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Opposition party is against him doing the 
film. The charges are that it is wrong for 
a chief minister to engage in a profit¬ 
making activity (NTR counters that 
Viswamitra is a non-commercial enter¬ 
prise and that whatever money it makes 
will be used for the welfare of the 
people); that the first priority of chief 
ministers should be official work and not 
prancing about on film sets (NTR: "Only 
my leisure time will be used for the 
film"); and that it is undignified of CMs, 
especially 67-year-old ones, to play 
cinematic heroes (“It is not only dignified 
but a glory to the chief minister, ” NTR 
told Sunday). Last month, the Janata 
Party MLA, Maini Narasimha Reddy, 
created a stir in the recently-concluded 
Assembly session by charging that 
several factories in the Nacharam in¬ 
dustrial area have been forced to dose 
down on account of Viswamitra. Reason: 
to ensure that pollution doesn’t affect 
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film quality. 

Already, there are moves underway 
to counter the influence of NTR’s latest 
MB. Popular Tehigu film director and 
producer, Dasari Narayana Rao, is plan¬ 
ning a serial for Doordarshan on the 
Viswamitra legend. Sources close to 
Dasari say that a film on the sage was 
originally conceived by film producer 
Krishnam Raju. And that Dasari was 
given the job of directing it. The sugges¬ 
tion is that NTR—who announced the 
film at the party’s annual jamboree, the 
Mahanadu, in 1986—has borrowed 
(even stolen) someone else’s idea. But 
NTR’s supporters refuse to accept that 
Dasari is only trying to revive what was 
originally his project. State minister and 
president of the NTR’s Fans Associa¬ 
tion, Sripathi Rajeswar, dubs Dasari's 
venture as “an insult to the world of fine 
qrts" and "politically motivated and influ¬ 
enced by personal grudges and 
jealousy”. Rajeswar, who is better 
known for lying prostrate at NTR’s feet 
and staying there for what seems like 
ages, has also threatened that his min¬ 
ions “will not keep quiet” about Dasari's 
undertaking. 

Last week saw another entry into the 
celluloid stakes. Hari Ram Jogaiah, the 
former home minister who quit following 
the riots in Vijayawada last year, 
announced his decision to make a film to 
counter Viswamitra. To be called Vipla- 
vamitra, it is being billed as the last word 
(frame?) in exposing NTR's misdeeds. 
Says Jogaiah, who has gone the way of 
all TDP dissidents (to the Congress-I): 
“This is a collective effort by like-minded 

With Rati Agnlhotrl In Kallyvga Ramudu: 
playing romantic haro and 
God with equal aaoa 


partymen to defeat Viswamitra. 1 will 
focus solely on NTR’s lapses as a chief 
minister for the past six years. ’’ The film 
will deal with Jogaiah's own experiences 
while working with NTR, both as a 
minister and a partyman. “He should 
remember that I can expose him better 
than anyone else, he threatens. 

R ama Rao, however, appears unper¬ 
turbed by the spate of criticism. He 
claims that he is not doing Viswamitra as 
a pastime, but that the film is a commit¬ 
ment he has made to the people. 
However, many of those associated with 
his celluloid past believe that he has 
sorely missed the screen ever since he 
took to politics in 1982. That Viswamitra 
is but an opportunity to be where he 
most loves being—at the sets and be¬ 
fore the camera. 

It is a passion that took him to the top 
of Telugu cinema, where he stayed for 
35 long years. And it expressed itself in 
a thoroughgoing sense of professional¬ 
ism and a burning ambition. The son of a 
^peasant from Nimmankaru village in 
f Krishna district, NTR has been in¬ 
terested in acting ever since his college 
days at Guntur in the mid-Forties. A 
string of medals and prizes for dramatics 
convinced the young student that his 
future lay with the arts. His BA over, he 
did a short stint at the state's judicial 
department in Hyderabad. “Even then, 
he talked of nothing but theatre and 
cinema," recalls Jaganatham, a former 
colleague at the department, who now 
works with a Hyderabad-based courier 
service. 
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The politics of showmanship 

For NTR, the political world’s a stage 


A ny chief minister with a 35-year* 
long past in cinema is likely to 
enliven his politics with a touch of the 
dramatic. N.T. Rama Rao, of course, 
does more.than this. No other Indian 
politician shares his talent for his¬ 
trionics, hyperbole and high-falutin 
talk. His is the politics of show¬ 
manship. And the political world, but 
a stage. 

That he had an idiosyncratic poli¬ 
tical style was evident from the very 
outset. Before he was elected in 
1983, he ran what was perhaps one 
of the most unique and remarkable 


car and deliver his lines. He may 
have been ignorant about the state’s 
developmental programmes and the 
like, but he knew how to touch a 
chord. Telugu pride, dented badly by 
Rajiv Gandhi, who had publicly in¬ 
sulted chief minister Anjaiah at 
Hyderabad airport, was a favourite 
subject (“Would a south Indian chief 
minister ever dare to humiliate a 
north Indian MP?” he would ask). 
Mrs Gandhi's strained relations with 
Menaka was another (“Can anyone 
ever vote for a woman who has 
thrown her daughter-in-law out of 



Format rnlntalars 4m Roddy, V. Nagoswsro Roo and. K.B. KHofmomurthy: unhappy 
with ffnrs arbitrary acta 


political campaigns ever. The lack of 
an available party organisation forced 
him into making contact with the 
people all on his own. For nine long 
months, he covered every comer of 
the state in his old green Chevrolet 
(later painted the party’s colour- 
lurid yellow—and christened the 
Chaitanya Ratham' m what one 
newspaper described as the "most 
tiroroughgoing mass contact prog¬ 
ramme ever". 

He held few organised public 
meetings and most of the people he 
met were those who he came across 
by the roadside. The method was 
always the same. Every time the 

« ver spotted six or more people, he 
fuld sound a bell and stop., This 
was the cue for NTR to scramble 
through the open hatch on top of the 


her house?”). 

Power changed NTR—at least in 
one very obvious way. His safari 
suits were consigned to the moth¬ 
balls and he took to wearing saffron. 
“1 am a Rajayogi,” he proclaimed. 
His clothes have been a talking point 
with the press and the people ever 
since. In 19»6, he suddenly took to 
wearing a turban that would have 
done Swami Vivekananda proud. 
One rumour had it that he did so on 
the advice of a local astrologer. But 
Swami Agnivesh, who also dons a 
turban, had a different explanation. 
Agnivesh claimed that it had to do 
with a meeting he had with NTR to 
discuss the question of bonded 
labour, And that he noticed NTR was 
concentrating more on his headgear 
than on what he was sayihg Accord- 


ing to the Swami, he read about 
NTR’s new look in the newspapers a 
mere five days later, ■. 

After about a month and & haRr 
NTR—just as suddenly—stopped 
wearing the turban., Once again, 
there was speculation. One theory 
went that he did so on the advice of a 
rival astrologer. Another was more 
prosaic. Apparently, the heavy tur¬ 
ban was a pain in the neck and his 
doctors had forced him to give it up. 

Nothing, of course, created more 
controversy than the ear-stud he 
wore for a while. This le<f to rumours 
that NTR had taken to performing 
dark and terrible rites. One such rite 
he was said to have undertaken was i 
the Bhairava puja, which requires the 
worshipper to sit on a human corpse 
while performing it at the dead of 
night. Soon word got around that 
dead bodies were being stealthily 
taken from the mortuary in Hyder¬ 
abad to NTR’s ashram in Gandipet, t 
leading some newsmen and photo¬ 
graphers to spend sleepless, nights 
by the ashram gates in the hope of 
bringing off the scoop of a lifetime. 

The rumours, of course, were 
completely foundationless and, in all 
likelihood, NTR took to wearing the 
stud only because he thought it was 
natty. A Vijayawada-based scandal 
sheet called Encounter was re¬ 
sponsible for most of -them. The 
stories may have sold the rag, but 
cost its editor Pingali Dasarathanam 
dear. He was bumped off a little 
later. 

P olitical gimmickry is very much a 
part of the man’s style. One of 
his first announcements after becom¬ 
ing chief minister was the pledge to 
accept only one rupee a month as 
salary. (This has had some interest¬ 
ing consequences. Following an ear¬ 
thquake, the entire Cabinet derided 
to contribute a month’s salary to the 
CM’s Relief Fund. NTR contributed 
Re 1. Every TDP legislator is ex¬ 
pected to donate 20 per cent of his 
salary to the party fund. NTR re¬ 
ligiously coughs up 20 paise.) As 
Congress(l) MP Dronamaraju 
Sathyanarayana’s writ petitions —in 
which he charged NTR with corrup¬ 
tion among other things—revealed, 
one rupee doesn't go a long way 
towards running a household. His 
evidence before the court showed 
that virtually''Everything in NTR’s 
Abids residence was procured ' 
through government orders(GQs). 

For example, Rs 4,310.75 was spent 
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on crockery (GO Np. 3,410), R* 820 
on (bycleaning curtains (No. 4,126) 
and Rs 18,000 on spanking new 
urinals (No. 833). 

At times, the gimmicks have Med 
lam. On Ugadi day (the Tehigu New 
Year) in 1986, NTR began travelling 
in a white Standard 2000. The car 
was procured by the state govern¬ 
ment for its official guest house in 
Delhi, but NTR couldn't resist having 
it for- himself when he saw it He 
despatched his more modest Contes- 
sa to Delhi instead. Predictably, 
there were comments like 
‘Limousine sanyasi' and NTR real¬ 
ised quickly that foe car wasn’t in 
£ keeping with his image of a man who 
has transcended material desires. 

Three days later, he responded 
with a gimmick. The Standard 2000, 
he said, would be foe first prize in a 
state lottery which would collect a 
total of Rs 10 crores. Claiming that 
he was donating the car to the 
people, he said: “I expect a good 
number of bridegrooms to court the 
love of my bride—foe Standard 
2000.” The problem was that every¬ 
body saw through his game. 
Moreover, the lottery was never 
held. 

t "There are those who believe that 
I Rama Rao's dramatics no longer 
move foe party and the people and 
that he is beginning to lose his 
political bearings. It is true that he 
has isolated himself from the upper 
ranks of his party due to his whimsic¬ 
al and overbearing ways. The only 
people he consults (setting aside 
astrologers) nowadays are a couple 
of bureaucrats and his sons-in-law, 
Chandrababu Naidu and D. Venk- 
ateswara Rao. Two months ago, he 
almost precipitated a major crisis in 
his government by arbitrarily dismis- 
1 sing the entire Cabinet, ostensibly 
because of a budget leak, and then 
boasting that foe action had made 
him "an international celebrity”. 
(“PameUaBordes became an interna¬ 
tional celebrity too," says Vasantha 
Nageswara Rao, one of foe sacked 
ministers, sarcastically.) 

A few days later, he reconstituted 
the Cabinet by inducting 21 new 
faces, leading to considerable dis¬ 
affection among those who were 
sacked. Eventually, only three minis- 
ters—Vasantha Nageswara Rao, 
K. E. Krishnamurthy and Jana Red- 
, dy—quit and they have now floated a 
new regional party. But many senior 
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partymen-—includingthe SpeakerG" 
Narayaqa Rao —are very unhappy 
with, foie way NTR dismissed the 
Cabinet. 

Rama Rao has weathered dissi- 
dence before—a number of Tehigu 
Desam men who revolted against 
him have been reduced to political 
non-entities. Among them, Nadendta 
Bhaskar Rao, Srinivasul Reddy, 
Chinta' Mohan and Hari Ram Jogaiah. 
But his whimsical ways have earned 
him a new and much more powerful 
enemy-press baron Ramoji Rao. 
The chief editor of the largest-selling 
Telugu daily, Eenadu, is widely per¬ 
ceived as the man who put NTR 
where he is. In 1983, foe newspaper 
more than simply backed NTR; its 
assistant editors were coopted into 


In time, NTR went on to become 
sub-registrar and this was when his first 
break came—a small role in Mana De¬ 
sam. Soon after, he appeared in PaUeturi 
Pilla Samsaram and Sahukar, which went 
on to become hits. A little later, he was 
hired as a permanent artiste by Vijaya 
Studios for a salary of a mere Rs 500 a 
month. But by then, he was fast acquir¬ 
ing a reputation and the offers just kept 
on coming. 

Over the years, he became known as. 
a cool and hard-headed professional in 
the industry. Recalls Jainuna Ramana 
Rao, who has starred in more films 
opposite NTR than she can remember: 
“As an artiste, he was very hard¬ 
working. He would do anything that the 
director wanted him to, anything for the 
sake of money. ” Jamuna. who joined the 
Congress(I) a year after the Telugu 



writing his speeches and the De- 
sam’s electoral strategy evolved in 
its offices. Rao claims with some 
justification that he has never 
“spared NTR whenever he has 
lapsed”. But there is no doubting 
that the sympathy he once had for 
NTR has all but evaporated and that 
his newspaper’s criticism of the 
Telugu Desam government has nev¬ 
er been as savage. 

NTR, of course, appears blissfully 
unconcerned about the dissktence 
and disaffection he has engendered 
Perhaps, he really doesn’t care. All 
that seems to bother him now is his 
film Viswamitra. And why not? It is a 
perfect opportunity for histrionics, 
hyperbole and high-falutin talk. Poli¬ 
tical showmanship, after all, may 
only be a surrogate for the real thing. 


NTR campaigning In hla Chaltanya Ratham : 
Idiosyncratic political atyla 

Desam was founded, remembers NTR 
as a very selfish man who cared only 
about self-advancdment. “He was a 
kanjous (miser), thought only about 
money and never cared to help any¬ 
body, ” she says. Moreover, she charges 
him with using his pre-eminence as a 
star to do pretty much what he pleased. 
“He would rarely return what he wore 
on the sets and finally had huge halls full 
of costume jewellery and dresses. The 
idea was to avoid making these purch¬ 
ases for the films he was producing. He 
saved a great deal of money.” 

Nevertheless, Jamuna admits that 
"for mythological roles, nobody else was 
a patch on him” -a view shared by most 
critics of Telugu cinema. In an overall 
sense too, he had no rival and the only 
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Jamuna with Nagaawara Rao: “NTR waa a kan foot" 


actor who approximated to one was 
Akineru Nageswara Rao. But Akineni’s 
cinematic constituency comprised main¬ 
ly the literate classes; it was NTR who 
had the masses with him. 

This may have been because—as 
Jamuna puts it—“Akineni was relatively 
subtle while NTR used to frequently 
overact”. But it could also have to do 
with Akineni’s penchant for playing the 
romantic hero—the kind of man who 
turns unbearably maudlin after every 
small row he has with his lover. NTR, on 
the other hand, was the stronger, more 
masculine presence on screen. He was 
also more versatile—unlike Akineni, he 
could be very funny and allowed the 
audience to laugh at his expense. And— 
to the women of Andhra Pradesh at 
least—he had sex appeal. Says Kattra- 
gadda Prasuna, the 31-year-old Con¬ 
gresswoman who was once the 
youngest TDP MLA and a part of NTR’s 
inner political circle: "Although 1 hate 
him now, I have to admit that he did 
something to women. I don't know why 
but it could have had something to do 
with fhe way he smiled and laughed. He 
was magnetic, attractive...he still is." 


H owever, with Viswamitra, NTR will 
be looking to make an impact on 
more than just the women of Andhra 
Pradesh. He plans to storm the north 
with the Hindi version. That the film will 
have a Hindi edition has convinced many 
that Viswamitra is primarily a political 
project. And that NTR plans to use it to 
attain a longstanding ambition—to strad¬ 
dle the national political stage. Predict¬ 
ably, NTR denies any such motive for 
making the film. “I am already very 
popular in the north," he told Sunday. 
When asked what made him thrnk of a 
Hindi version, he quipped; “After all, 
Viswamitra was a Bihari, wasn’t he?” 

Vet, the speed with which work on 
the project is proceeding and his objec¬ 
tive of releasing it before the next 
general election suggest that NTR has 
politics very much on his mind. Moreov¬ 
er, Viswamitra is not going to be what it 
perhaps should be: a ripping mythologic¬ 
al yam. From all appearances, the film 
will be replete with social and political 
overtones. Viswamitra is expected to be 
portrayed as an angry social reformer 
and much is expected to be made of the 
fact that he was a Kshatriya who not 


only took on the Brahmins but fought for 
the privileges of the lower castes and 
the downtrodden. Says script-writer 
Nagabhairava Koteswar Rao: "NTR’s 
Viswamitra will be like a Naxalite—a 
revolutionary revolting against the sys¬ 
tem.” NTR himself has suggested that 
he is not going to be bound by the texts: 
"I am going to visualise and present the 
story in my own way.” 

His desire to go national is an old one. 
One year after coining to power in the 
state, NTR announced his intention of 
forming a national party—the Bharat 
Desam. Nothing came of that of course: 
the very idea being dbmewhat absurd 
since the Telugu Desam doesn’t exist 
north of Telengana (or, for that matter, 
south of Rayalaseema). 

For a while, NTR appeared to be 
content to remain a regional leader, but 
the Haryana state election in 1987 
fuelled his national ambition once again. 
Invited by Devi Lai to campaign for him, 
the saffron-robed yogi criss-crossed the 
state in his beat-up old Chewy (th$ 
Chaitanya Ratham), addressing public 
meetings in either chaste Telugu or an 
incomprehensible Hindi. (Incidentally, 
he is said to have appointed a Hindi tutor 
called Murthy to ensure that he is 
understood in Viswamitra.) The press 
lapped, it up, the Haryanvis gathered to 
hear him in open-jawed wonderment and 
NTR loved every moment of it. More 
important, it convinced him of his politic¬ 
al popularity outside the state. The 
Tamil Nadu election this January only 
served to strengthen this belief. Sources 
close to NTR say that the man is 
convinced that he played a large role in 
Karunanidhi’s victory. 

But NTR knows that campaigning for 
his friends once in a while will not do the 
trick. The logic for deciding to make 
Viswamitra in 1986 was simple: if cine¬ 
ma was the passport to state politics, 
then why not that of the nation? In the 
present situation, the stakes for NTR 
have become much greater. It is no 
longer just a question of founding a 
national party or registering a national 
presence. What he is banking on is the 
formation of a coalition government 
comprised of the parties that belong to 
the Opposition National Front. And in 
the event of this happening, demand that 
he head the government by virtue of 
being chairman of the Front. Viswamit¬ 
ra, he hopes, will make him well-known 
and popular enough to make him accept¬ 
able. It may appear as a far-fetched 
scenario but NTR is going to give it all 
he’s got. Cleaify, being God in his own 
state is not enough. He is a man who 
would be Prime Minister. 

Mukund Padmanabhan with Miriaindan 
C. NtanoniHyderabad 
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Sunday: When will the shooting 
for Viswamitra begin? 

N.T. Rama Rao: Not yet completing 
the sets hasn’t been that easy. Because 
I am putting up a special floor. 

How many hours a day will you 
spend shooting the film? 

I want to spend the leisure 
hours after attending to all my ministe- 
rial work. Suppose I am 
sleeping instead of sleeping, I may think 
it is better to be on my sets. The benefit 
ot the society, you know. So that the 
people do not forget me as an artiste. 

They think of me as a good gentle¬ 
man, a good politician not a politician of 
the ordinary type who commercialises 
politics. They expect something new 
from me 

So you may spend about four or 
five hours a day on the sets? 

Naturally yes, about four hours. Only 
leisure hours. 

When will the Him be completed? 

I may take upto August I want to 
finish it by the end of August. And from 
September, I want to record, re-record 
and edit Everything is under my con¬ 
trol. I am the producer, I am the 
director, I am the editor. 

Has Sridevi been hired as 
Menaka? 

No, no. 

Is the role still up for ^rabs or 
have you decided 

(Laughs) No, no 1 don’t know who 
will be lucky. There are many, many 
heroines Who is destined to be the 
character, I don't know. But she will be 
at the top, I can say that 

Hut who is destined to play the 
role depends on you. 

1 will tell you in a little time. 

At which places will the shooting 
take place? 

Only at Nacharam (his farm in Hyder¬ 
abad). Because in my state I cannot go 
out now. I have made a special floor. 
You must see it. It is beautiful. Fantas¬ 
tic, you know. Nowhere in south India, 
such a floor exists. 

Why have you decided to launch a 
Hindi edition? 

Because Viswamitra belongs to the 
country, and not to a particular section. 
Because my fans all over are waiting and 
1 cannot put them into incovenience. 

How do you react to the criticism 
that you are using the film as a 
political vehicle? 

It is a democratic venture, that is all I 
can say. It is for the people. The people 
want me as an artiste. They want to see 
me as an actor again. I can give enlight¬ 
enment to the people. As a citizen and 
head of government, I have a right to do 
this. I want to tell the people about this i 


“I am the top, 
I am the top” 

N. T. Rama Rao on Viswamitra and his 
cinematic career 


great man, our great traditions and the 
glorious culture we were having. 

Yes, but are you trying to become 
popular in the Hindi belt? 

No, nothing. 1 am already popular. 
Nothing can make me more popular. 

How do you react to the criticism 
that it is rather odd and undignified 
for a chief minister to act in films? 

It is not only dignified, but it is a glory 
to the chief minister. Many people want 
this, I can say. It is a thing which 
requires concentration, it is like tapas. 
Just as concentration is required in 
politics, more concentration is required 
in making films. After all, why am 1 in 
politics? As per the wish and the will of 
the people. Similarly, they are asking me 
to do this. And I want to fulfil their wish. 

I want to show them what are our 
Vedas, what is our culture and our great 
contribution to the world. 

So you wouldn’t do an ordinary 
commercial film? 


I can't, I can't. 1 won’t go to that side. 
I won't touch anything. Viswamitra is 
only a dedication of my services 

Will it be your last film? 

It should be the last film. 

Absolutely no more? 

(Laughs) Let us see. How can I 
promise that how long we are going to 
live and what is going to happen. 

You have been an actor for years. 
Do you miss the world of cinema? 

No, no, I have not missed. It is the 
people who have missed NTR, as an 
artiste. For 35 years I have acted in 
about 320 films all kinds of roles— 
social, mythological, historical in diffe¬ 
rent roles. I am the top, 1 am the top. 

1 don’t know why my destiny has 
brought me into this line (politics) most 
unwanted and unprepared somehow it 
happened. So I wanted to use the 
opportunity God has given to serve my 
people, to serve the poorest of the poor, 
who have been neglected so far. Even 
after 40 years of Independence, they 
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have not got salvation. Being cursed to 
suffer with burning stomach and with 
nude life. 

1 have played more than 320 charac¬ 
ters. I have experienced myself the 
psychological expression of the poorest 
rickshawwallah, the poorest worker 1 
have worked uplo maharaj and ideal 
characters like Sri Kama, Sri Krishna. 
Now my present position as a chief 
minister of the state, representing the 
people 1 think this is only due to my 
absorption of the characters I have 
played. 

Do you watch any Telugu films 
nowadays? 

No, no. 1 am very sorry There is no 
time. No, no. But, anyway, 1 will try to 
cope up with the expectations of the 
people 

Not even those starring your son 
Balakrishna? 

Balakrishna comes and says, "1 have 
just done a film and it is on the top. ” But 
1 do not know what is going on what he 
is doing. 

The other really popular actor in 
Telugu is Akineni Nages warn Rao. 
What were the differences in your 
styles? 

He is having his own style. I am 
having my own style. I can't compare 
mine as tus and he can’t compare his as 
mine. This is NTR, that is ANR both 


are different. 

But you enjoyed greater mass 
appeal? 

That may be due to the characters I 
have played. I played all the dashing 
heroes 

Films are a powerful medium. The 
only thing is that you must know how to 
use it. Instead of writing a thousand- 
page book, with just a thousand feet of 
film you can perform miracles. The 
impact will be so much. The only thing is 
you need dedication 

Since you mentioned miracles, 
are you superstitious? 



"It is not only 
dignified (for a chief 
minister to act in 
films), but it is a 
glory to the chief 
minister. It is 9 thing 
which required 
concentration, It Is 
like tanas* 


Superstition? What type of supersti¬ 
tion? 

Astrology, for instance? 

Astrology is a science. You should 
believe it. Here is a Panchangam (flings 
the book on the table). In this, they 
predict that an eclipse will take place on 
a particular day the exact time. To this 
extent, I believe it as a science. Thank 
our great forefathers what amount of 
contribution they have done. It is our old 
traditional science. We have introduced 
it as a subject in our Telugu Uni¬ 
versity— jyodsham. 

Why are we different? You’re also 
qualified to become ttfe chief minister. 
Why have you not become? 

Because we are only journalists 

That is not the point. There is some¬ 
thing else. What modem science is 
today, our ancestors have told long 
back. They have formulated the science 
of medicine, the science of music. The 
only thing is that we must know how to 
pursue our own traditional, cultural 
strength. t 

But do you beliebe it enables one . 
to predict the future? 

Why not? But why are you asking me 
all these questions? 

Because we have never been to 
astrologers. 

I've also never been. But 1 believe. 

What about numerology? 

I don’t know But why aren’t you 
answering to what I said about 
astrology? 

The point is whether you seek the 
guidance of astrologers to make 
political decisions. 

No, I have nothing to do with it. 1 will 
become what I am ordained to become. 
Nobody has prevented me from becom¬ 
ing the chief minister. None of the 
Congress people like my becoming chief 
minister. But they couldn’t help it. 
Because I must become, I have become. 

We are only asking you whether 
you act on the advice of astrologers. 

I am a practical person. I know the 
difficulties The world is my mirror. It is 
my book. The society is my book. I can 
see when I am going in my car, I can see 
so many poor people on the footpaths 
roaming and suffering for want of food, 
shelter and clothing. It is my lesson. 
This is why 1 say our philosophy should 
not come from other countries. Our own 
society is like a university where we can 
learn things. 

The suffering is the first thing which 
we must remove from the world. For 
this, there should be no wants, one 
should be wantless. Only then can one 
do service to society. 

Interviewed by Mukund 
Padmanabhan end Mukundan 
C. Mano nlHydonbsd 
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If you're tired of retrieving lost files and misplaced 
papers at work, it's time you got yourself a Godrej 
Filing System. It keeps your papers in order; so you 
can get at them immediately. Without wasting time 
and effort 

The Godrej Filing System is specially designed for your 
convenience The fully enclosed drawers prevent your 
papers from falling out A Godrej unique full extension 
slide ensures effortless movement of loaded drawers 
and easy access to the last file. And to keep your 
confidential papers safe, there 's a special Godrej lock 
with a 'push and lock' action. 


An automated airless electrostatic painting process 
and a special Alkyd-amino paint give it an attractive, 
scratch-resistant finish. And because of its superior 
quality, you can rest assured it will look good-as-new, 
for years. 

You have a choice of two filing systems, visafile® - 
with interconnected file folders to accommodate 
individual files. And eezeefile®- for separate files which 
are suspended directly from the sides of the drawer 

You can have an organised office routine today. 

Boost efficiency by buying Godrej Instafiles and Filing 
Systems. 


INSTAFILE AND FILING SYSTEMS 

File it. You are sure to find it. 
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a supermarket in your 
dining room 

Think about It. 
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Think about It. 

Because the Allwyn Double Door 
represents a singular Improvement: 
Separate doors Tor the freezer and 
main cabinet. 

With ample room In the freezer to 
preserve fish, meats and poultry for 
longer periods than usual. And a lot 
more space In the main cabinet for 
items consumed dally. 

The Allwyn Double Door retains all 
the other special features that put 
the Allwyn In a class by Itself. 

* HITACHI designed compressor. 

* Roll Bond Freezer. 

* Operating Range: 170-250 volts. 
No need for a voltage stabiliser. 

* Extensive service support 
network. 

* 7 year warranty 

* Convenient and efficient self 
defrosting system. 

You'll agree, the Allwyn Double Door 
comes as a bonus for people who 
need a deep freezer and a 
refrigerator. 

And. perhaps a supermarket. 

Available In 165 and 300 litre 
capacities. 


(M) ALLWYN 

2000 S! REFRIGERAOS 

UNDER LICENCE FROM 

HITACHI 
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That's what sets 
the new 'Galaxy Plus' apart 
from all other colour TVs. 

A symbol of German perfection 

As the latest model with the help of 
GRUNDIG (W. Germany), world 
leaders in entertainment electronics, 
the Galaxy Plus combines the best of 
everything. 

World-famous German circuitry. The 
latest international TV technology. And 
the most demanding standards of 
picture and sound quality. 

A connoisseur's delight 

The Galaxy Plus has several 
sophisticated features. Which offer you 
a heart-warming and soul-satisfying 
audio-visual experience. Which you 
will probably not feel with any other 
make. 

, , . , , From Konarl 

Exclusive features Th f ■ 

• World's latest CTI colour technology , ... ' 

• Compati ble with alI 7 world class JfJjgJ ^ 

s ‘ a "™ ds I, network of o 

• Multiple external device new ( 

compatibility c if : 

• Pre programmable on and off facility { j ea | er 

with timer-chimer Todav 

• 39 + AV programme capability y ' 

• 99 channels with memory 

• Handles wide voltage fluctuation Konark Televisi 

• Low power consumption (60W) and (A Governme 

auto 'switch-off' facility Electronics Bl 

• Richer sound output (8W) Bhubaneswar 

• Full-function remote control Phone: 5344 




From Konark Television Limited 

The futuristic Galaxy Plus has been 
brought to you by Konark Television 
Limited. Through its nationwide 
network of over 500 dealers. 

The new Galaxy Plus. 

See it in action at your nearest 
dealer. 

Today. 


Konark Television Limited 

(A Government of Orissa Enterprise) 
Electronics Bhawan, 

Bhubaneswar 751 010. 

Phone: 53441. Telex: 0675-271 


A marvel of 
German Technology 
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O .taWry, demagoguery and 
l ideology, are dot among his 
I strong points. Having en- 
’ tered politics from the top, 
he has never shown any 
ability to rouse the electorate or to 
sweat it out amongst the masses- His 
politics, like his lifestyle, is centred 
around drawing rooms. Yet, the portly 
Arun Nehru (45), an erstwhile 
corporate climber and former Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi groupie, today has come to dominate 
Opposition politics. Despite all his short¬ 
comings, Nehru is easily the canniest 
politician the country has produced in 
recent times: a man who can pull a 
trump out of the worst of deals. 

At the moment he might not be 
prevailing, but he is more than surviv¬ 
ing.. The backroom prodigy that he is, 
Nehru has time and again proved his 
ability to conjure up political tricks out of 
thin air, a trait that has won him the 
respect of Opposition leaders and made 
him the bugbear of Congressmen, Re¬ 
cently, when the storm over the Thak- 
kar Commission report broke out in 
Parliament, the Congress(I) leadership 
put it out that Nehru had engineered its 
leak. The discrediting of R. K. Dhawan, 
Congressmen further claimed, was 
Nehru's brainchild and that Nehru had 
the most to lose with the return of 
Dhawan. 

If Nehru does not inspire affection, he 
certainly does inspire fear. The Gon- 
gress(I) leadership is petrified of him 
because it knows that he still commands 
considerable influence within the party 
and keeps track of the rank and file’s 
manoeuvres. Many Congress(I) MPs 
still greet him with folded hands when 
they see him in the Central HaU of 
Parliament. Opposition, particularly 
Janata Dal, members fawn on him in the 
hope that he will be able to organise 
their funding during the next general 
elections. Even the most idealistic of 
Opposition leaders accept his pre¬ 
eminence. V.P. Singh might be presi¬ 
dent of the Janata Dal but it is Nehru 
who is the master strategist—the Janata 
Dal's ‘Chanakya’. 

One reason why few politicians— 
whether in the Congress(I) or in the 
Opposition—dare rub tym the wrong 
way, is his ability fo keep hitting back. 
The Thakkar Commission controversy, 
whether or not the creation of Nehru, 
has only further re-inforced his reputa¬ 
tion as a master of the political game. 
Congressmen close to the party high 
command aver that the decision to keep 
the Thakkar Commission report a secret 
was made by Arun Nehru in 1986, that 

Anm Nahm: master of the gam* 
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he himself had provided crucial inputs for 
th--* commission and that ultimately it 
was he who turned the report against 
Rajiv Gandhi’s government. Today, 
Nehru is seen as a hero by Opposition 
politicians. 

He nevertheless continues to have 
many detractors. And the voice of his 
critics is somewhat louder than that of 
his admirers. Nehru’s tragedy is that he 
has, m the process, achieved more 
notoriety than fame. One of the charges 
made against him is his supposed ruth¬ 
lessness. Nehru apparently does not 
trust anybody and all his alliances are 
essentially opportunistic. One Janata Dal 


member claimed that Nehru had bitterly 


opposed V. P. Singh when both of them 


were ministers in Rajiv Gandhi s 
Cabinet; now with Rajiv Gandhi having , 


Gandhi’s death at the suggestion of the 
widowed Menaka Gandhi. He was prac¬ 
tically gifted the Rae Bareli Lok Sabha 
seat by Mrs Gandhi and won the seat in 
a Lok Sabha byelection. 

In the beginning he operated out of a 
five-star hotel in New Delhi where he 
would host dinners for a few English- 
speaking, upper class Members of Par¬ 
liament to get to know the rudiments of 
politics. Gradually, he began increasing 
his influence within the Gandhi family 
and is supposed to have been in¬ 
strumental in causing a rift between 
Menaka and Indira Gandhi. After Mena¬ 
ka’s ouster, he took upon himself the job 
of projecting Rajiv Gandhi and increasing 
his political influence. He organised a 
series of tours for Rajiv Gandhi and 
instructed Congress(I) chief ministers 




Aran Nehru with V.P. Singh: opportunistic allies 

become the principal enemy, Nehru has 
befriended Singh. "Arun Nehru can drop 
anybody like a hot potato when the time 
comes,” warns a Janata Dal leader. 

His critics argue that it is Nehru’s 
ruthlessness, his boundless ambition and 
! a certain street-fighting approach that is 
\ responsible for his rapid rise in politics. 

| Nehru, they say. openly boasts to his 
friends that Rajiv Gandhi might be Indira 
Gandhi's son but he is the real disciple of 
Mrs Gandhi, the true Nehru. The story 
of his triumphs and defeats in politics 
shows a man who has made the most of 
things given to him. He was brought into 
politics by Indira Gandhi after Sanjay 
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and state leaders, to ensure that Rsyiv 
received grand receptions wherever he 
went. Rajiv Gandhi’s first meeting, orga¬ 
nised by Nehru groupie Arif Mohammad 
Khan, was a massive success and Arif 
was laterrewarded with'a post of deputy 
minister at the Centre. 

From the very beginning, Nehru real¬ 
ised that to make headway in Congres- 
s(I) politics he would have to become a 
major actor in Indira Gandhi's palace 
politics. This he did by becoming a Rajiv 
Gandhi crony and targeting R.K. Dha- 
wan for political assassination. Nehru 
shrewdly, allied himself* to Makhan Lai 
Fotedar, Dhawan’s rival. Fotedar’s lob¬ 
by in those days included such powerful 
figures as G. K. Moopanar, V.S. THpathi 
and Sitaram Kesri. With Rajiv Gandhi 
coming to depend more and more on 
Nehru for every political decision, 
Nehru's clout increased; he was put in 
charge of Andhra Pradesh affairs, botch¬ 
ed it up by toppling NTR in 1983, then 
redeemed himself by successfully 
throwing Dr Farooq Abdullah out of 1 ', 
power in Jammu and Kashmir. 

These exploits earned him an office at 
12 Wellingdon Crescent, the one-time 
residence of Sanjay Gandhi. He was 
appointed the secretary general of the 
Sanjay Gandhi Memorial Trust and the 
job of prying into Uttar Pradesh politics. 
Power, it is said, went to his head and 
the very first thing people noticed about 
him was his arrogance. In those days, 
even people like V.P. Singh would wait 
for hours to meet him. Everybody, 
however, had to admit that whatevei be 
Nehru’s faults, his efficiency was un¬ 
questionable. Thanks perhaps to his 
corporate background, Nehru was meti¬ 
culous; he would prepare information 
files on every UP district and monitor all 
political developments. This created 
panic among CongreSs(I) workers who 
found themselves under scrutiny and 
totally exposed. 

After he was given the job of ’fixing’ 
Menaka, Nehru went about it with gusto 
and a brutal zeal. His Youth Congress(I) 
supporters went to the extent of throw¬ 
ing snakes at her public meeting in Rura 
town; at Sitapur, she was pelted with 
stones. Nehru ruthlessly sidelined the 
former Sanjay Gandhi cronies who re¬ 
fused to ally with him. He rewarded 
those who crossed over to his camp and 
made it out that it was he whom they 
should feel beholden to. It was not 
surprising that during 1983-84 more 
Congressmen congregated at Nehru's 
residence than St Rajiv- Gandhi’s. 

A run Nehru’s big break came with 
Rajiv Gandhi coming to power. He 
was the political overlord in the new 
set-up and had played a crucial role in 
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(L to r) Manaka Gandhi, Arun Nahru and V.C. Shukla: tamporary alHaneaa 

distributing Lok Sabha and Assembly | /ViV'' 

tickets. After assuming power in 1985, , . fty.fr. filnhni l d : 

the first thing that Arun Nehru and 7 *; 

coterie did was to oust R.K. Dhawan i^ddt0illV0OM|T 

from the prime ministerial hierarchy. ftHPOHiftllll f ' 

Dhawan had been an important member "L- TV- 

of the Prime Minister’s office for 11 long IHHlgHlf AUHSIHHl 

years and was privy to a host of state MmHmlnb 

and party secrets. Nehru is said to have riniHfr■ tn mui mkmp: 

thought up a plan to completely isolate pOHHy* W WHTOirf 

Dhawan by getting the Thakkar Com- tlWftslng fftfitt0tfC« j 

mission to indict him. of /^UltSinflft m 

Shiv Shankar, who was then an Arun ... __ gptt m lt ■ 

Nehru groupie, was given the job of Sttlgll Jgs 

ensuring that Dhawan was damned by 
the Thakkar Commission. The Commis¬ 
sion's report accordingly insinuated that 

Dhawan might have had an indirect hand l_ 

in Mrs Gandhi’s assassination. Six 
copies of the report were prepared and 
handed over to the government. One 
member of Nehru’s camp recalls that the / 

morning the report was submitted, the 
then Cabinet secretary, P.K. Kaul, rang 
up Nehru and told him about the explo¬ 
siveness of the report. Nehru apparently 
suggested that all copies of the report 
should be sealed. Thereafter, according 
to Union home minister Buta Singh, all 
the Thakkar Commission documents 
were taken by Arun Nehru to his \ * - 

residence and kept there for six months. 

Government sources claim that the can¬ 
ny Arun Nehru even at that time realised 
that the documents could be important in 
future and had all of them photocopied. 

Despite the chorus of accusations 
against Nehru, it has not been proved 
that he leaked the Thakkar report to the 
media. If he did, it was a masterstroke 
that shook the government and blew the 
shine oft Dhawan. 

Congressmen today like to blame 
Arun Nehru for every problem that has 
plagued their party leadership. Con- 
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spiracy theories are always convenient. 
At any rate, if Arun Nehru is indeed 
responsible for all the Congress(I)’s 
problems, then he is a political genius 
and if he is being maligned today it is 
merely because he is in the Opposition. 
Nehru, for instance, is said to have been 
responsible for bringing Amitabh Bach- 
chan into politics and that he wanted to 
use the Prime Minister’s filmstar buddy 
to counter the rising influence of Arun 
Singh and V.P. Singh. Arun Nehru, it 
seems, got annoyed when Ajitabh Bach- 
chan was also given the job of raising 
party funds. 

T oday, Congressmen who want to 
malign their rivals within the party 
just have to float rumours connecting 
them to Arun Nehru. Thus, Veer Baha¬ 
dur Singh is supposed to have been 
given the UP chief minister’s job be¬ 
cause of Nehru, that Pandit Kamlapati 
Tripathi was denied a ticket because of, 
Nehru and that Kalpnath Rai was vigor¬ 
ously supported by Nehru. Sonia is 
supposed to have had tiffs with Nehru j 


AmttaMi Bachctian: 
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ministry. Singh felt slighted, and Nehru 
quickly followed up by convincing him to 
quit the Congress(l). Nehru worked 
hard to strengthen his hands, 
approaching some 70-odd party MPs to 
revolt against Rajiv Gandhi. In May and 
June 1987, he met Giani Zail Singh to 
persuade him not to dismiss Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi but to prepare a chargesheet against 
him. Nehru apparently argued against 
dismissing Rajiv Gandhi fearing that such 
a move would generate popular sym¬ 
pathy for him. 

In the Bofors controversy too Nehru 
is said to have had* a hand: he is 
supposed to have promised to procure 
all the important documents from 
Sweden. Similarly, during the presiden¬ 
tial elections, he met Vice-President R. 
Venkataraman and trie'd to disaffect him. 

If Congressmen are to be believed then 
throughout 1987, Arun Nehru was con¬ 
stantly creating problems for Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and the Prime Minister’s men were 
kept busy putting out the fires. At one* 
time, Nehni was threatening to topple - 
Veer Bahadur's government.He tried 
hard to do so with V. P. Singh’s help but 
could only persuade 25 MLAs. 

In the Jan Morcha too, Nehru created 
his own power-base successfully. He 
won over Ram Dhan, Satyapal Malik, 
Arif Mohammad Khan, Vidya Charan 
| Shukla, Mufti Mohammad Sayeed, Man- 
vendra Singh and a few others, leaving 
only two MPs, Ram Poojan Patel and Raj 
Kumar Rai, with V.P. Singh. Nehru 
remains in the Janata Dal not because of 
his loyalty to V. P. Singh, say his critics, 
but because he is the only man who can 
organise big money to fund their elector¬ 
al campaign. 

Arun Nehru has already become 
something of a legendary figure: an 
Opposition Machiavelli stalking Rajiv 
Gandhi from the shadows. Let any 
controversy erupt and Congressmen are 
quick to point their accusing fingers 
at him. The day the Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion report was published in the Indian 
Express every official in the Prime 
Minister’s office immediately attributed 
the leak to Nehru. And when Congres- 
s(I) MPs began attacking him, Nehru 
quickly used the opportunity to declare 
that the government had a vendetta 
against him. In a recent interview, 
Nehru claimed that the government was 
planning to arrest him. Whether this is 
true or not, there is no denying that 
Nehru has put the government in a 
no-win situatioa If they arrest him, he 
will be a martyr, if they let him be, he 
will only dig deeper into conspiracies, 
growing larger in legendary bulk into an 
invisible Dionysus battling against 
Apollonian rivals. 

Rajiv Shukta/Maw 1MM 
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The Bombay conspiracy 

The conspiracy to assassinate Indira Gandhi was hatched in Bombay 


N ow it seems that the con¬ 
spiracy to assasinate Mrs 
Indira Gandhi was hatched 
in Bombay. The Special In¬ 
vestigating Team (SIT) last 
week (7 April) disclosed that the former 
DIG of Police (Central Industrial Secur¬ 
ity Force), Bombay, Simranjeet Singh 
11 Mann, had masterminded the entire 
conspiracy with the help of two Sikh 
academics, Jagmohan Singh (alias Toni) 
and Dalip Singh. Mann of course has 
been languishing in prison ever since he 
was caught trying to slip across to Nepal 
in November 1984. The two professors 
had been arrested earlier but were 
later released on bail. Now the fresh 
chargesheet drawn up against them by 
the SIT has put them back in jail. They, 
it seems, are among the crucial links that 
tie Mann to the conspiracy. 

Jagmohan Singh, a 29-year old lectur¬ 
er of Jai Hind College, is known to be a 
deeply religious person and a^ activist of 
the Maharashtra Sikh Students’ Federa¬ 
tion. Attinder Pal Singh, another prom¬ 
inent accused in the Indira Gandhi assa- 
sination case, was also a member of the 
Federation and had organisedGurmat 
training camps. Dalip Singh, a 60-year 
old professor of Khalsa College, is 
believed to be Jagmohan’s mentor, hav¬ 
ing once taught him. Jagmohan addres¬ 
ses Dalip Singh as ‘sir’. Both Dalip and 
Jagmohan deny that they were ever a 
part of the conspiracy to murder Mrs 
Gandhi, although they admit that Opera¬ 
tion Blue Star had ‘agitated’ them. 

The re-arrest of Jagmohan and Dalip 
Singh is nevertheless a little surprising. 
Ever since their release, the two have 
been leading normal lives. Jagmohan's 
lawyer, Satish Maneshinde, a counsel in 
Ram Jethmalani’s law firm, says: "The 
fact that Jagmohan was arrested while 
carrying out his duties shows that he is 
not a criminal.’’ Apparently, Jagmohan 
was first arrested in October 1987 after 
Attinder Pal Singh mentioned his name 
in connection with the conspiracy. At 
that time he was accused of helping 
Attinder Pal to obtain explosives in 
Bombay. 

D alip Singh was first taken into 
custody on 1 November last year 
and subsequently released on bail on 28 
February this year. Jagmohan was re¬ 


leased the next day. The specially de¬ 
signated judge at Nabha, Punjab, while 
ordering their release, had observed 
that there was “no tangible evidence to 
keep them in custody”. Considering that 
the SIT even at that time had evidence 
against the two, it is a mystery_ why no 
evidence was presented to quash the 
bail petition. In fact, the SIT made no 
move to oppose the bail petition. 


Attindar Pal Singh: giving away a comrade? 



The SIT now claims there are 311 
witnesses to substantiate the charges 
against the two Sikh academics. Man¬ 
eshinde feels the whole thing is a 
‘humbug’ and that the SIT’s claim to 
have evidence unfounded. More intri¬ 
guing is the fact that another accused 
person in the case, Major K.S. Dhillon 
(reitred), cannot be found. The SIT 
report mentions a house on Mount 


Pleasant Road, Bombay, where the 
Major is supposed to have resided and 
where the conspiracy was actually 
hatched. But the house number is not 
specified and the Bombay telephone 
directory also does not list any such 
Major. 

Everything, according to lawyer Man¬ 
eshinde, points to a frame-up. "It is 
obvious that the SIT wanted them to 
implicate Mann. There has always been 
the threat of ‘You implicate Mann and 
we’ll let you off. They refused to give 
any false statement and now the SIT has 
carried out its threat.” Jagmohan even 
stated in his affidavit that he was 
coerced by the SIT to implicated Mann. 
“This is the kind of investigation that the 
SIT has been doing,” says Maneshinde 
in disgust. But how much the SIT really 
has against the two Bombay academics 
only the long trial ahead will tell. 

Olga Tallis I Bombay 
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Leave the family alone 

The Opposition is making an unwarranted issue of Sonia Gandhi being a foreigner 


P olitics andjnorality don't go together, more 
so in the case of present-day politicians. 
But, fortunately, there are a handful of those 
who still live an austere life and respect Gan- 
dhian values. Leaders like E.M.S. Namboodir- 
ipad, Madhu Limaye and Chandra Shekhar are 
living symbols of value-based politics, not to 
speak of the likes of S.M. Joshi, Achyut 
Patwardhan and N.G. Ranga. But it is sad that 
people like Anin Nehru and N.T. Rama Rao 
pretend to be upholders of Gandhian principles. 

The country is passing through a critical 
phase: the political atmosphere has been tainted 
by acrimony and hatred. Opposition and ruling 
party politicians have their guns trained on each 
other. But what is most reprehensible is that 
family members are also being dragged into 
unseemly controversies. The ftirore over the 
Thakkar Commission report provided the Janata 
Dal leaders with an opportunity to cast asper¬ 
sions on not only the Prime Minister, but also his 
wife, Sonia Gandhi. 

Chandra Shekhar, Madhu Limaye and Nam- 
boodiripad have been staunch critics of Rajiv 
Gandhi and his style of functioning, but never did 
they go to the extent of attacking the family of 
the Prime Minister. 

But the younger breed of Opposition leaders 
seems to have run out of ideas to embarrass 
Rajiv Gandhi and has resorted to a virtual 
slander campaign in desperation. A section of the 
media, too, is increasingly making capital out of 
the Italian origins of Sonia Gandhi. 

But this was not the case even a few years 
ago. Nath Pai was an important Opposition 
leader and he had an Austrian wife, Crystal. But 
though Nath opposed Indira Gandhi tooth and 
nail, the Congress party did not drag in Crystal 
Pai in their political battles. The former deputy 
chief minister of Tripura, Dashrath Deb of the 
CPI(M), too had a foreigner as his wife. And, 
Piloo Mody’s wife, Viana, is an American. But no 
one ever questioned Mody's loyalty to the 
country. Subash Bose and Ram Manohar Lohia, 
too, had relations with foreigners but personal 
matters were never discussed in public by their 
critics. It is only now that the private lives of 
public men are being made a subject of so much 
debate and controversy. 

Hindu tradition puts down that after her 
marriage, a woman becomes one of her hus¬ 
band’s family. Had this not been so, Chandragup- 
ta Maurya would never have married Helena, 
the daughter of Seleucus, nor could Lord Rama 
have married Sita. It is ironic that a lot of 
brouhaha has been raised just because Sonia 
Gandhi is an Italian—after all, she has been living 
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in this country since 1968 after her marriage. 

The quirks of the Opposition are no less 
peculiar. At one time it was all praises for Sonia 
Gandhi. But the moment M&naka Gandhi joined 
the Opposition bandwagon, Sonia Gandhi be¬ 
came the target of criticism because of her 
Christian background. This is not in keeping with 
India’s secular outlook. 

Such an attitude is execrable. What is more 
appalling is the fact that such baseless propagan¬ 
da is being carried on by the Socialists, who 
believe in freedom of the sexes. What the 
Socialists do not realise is that by making such 

Sonia Gandhi with Prlyanka: butt of malicious * 
propaganda * 
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statements, they only tend to fan racist senti¬ 
ments. 

Even Jayaprakash Narain, a key Opposition 
figure during his time, never raised such issues, 
nor did stalwarts like Babu Jagjivan Ram and 
Chaudhary Charan Singh. It was only Menaka 
who fretted and fumed—all because she was 
jealous of her sister-in-law Sonia Gandhi, who 
was very close to Mrs Gandhi. The late Prime 
Minister showered a lot of affection upon Sonia 
Gandhi. She always treated her like a daughter 
and shared all her joys and sorrows with her. It 
was at her instance that Sonia learnt Hindi and 
Awadhi. Her involvement in politics has been 
limited to distributing medicines in Amethi, the 
Lok Sabha constituency of her husband. Yet her 
opponents are bent in running her down and such 
l«aracter assassination is appalling. 
v People also wonder whether the Prime Minis¬ 
ter has any right to lead a private life. Why raise 
such unpleasant topics for discussion? L)o people 
consider a lady to be bad just because she is the 
wife of a particular person? 

In the past no one raised a finger of suspicion 
at husbands and wives taking part in politics. 
Both Chaudhary Charan Singh and his wife took 
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an active role in politics. The same was the case 
with H.N. Bahuguna and his wife Kamla. T.V. 
Thomas and R. Gown were both working 
together in the CPI. But after the party split, 
bcith wife and husband joined rival camps. The 
same was the case with Acharya Kripatani and 
his Wife Sucheta. Madhu Dandavate and his wife 
Pramila were both MPs in 1977-80. But no one 
has been subjected to the kind of public scrutiny 
that Sonia . Gandhi has been facing. 

There was a lot of ballyhoo over the Prime 
Minister's holiday with his family in the Anda¬ 
mans. Sometimes it seems that the only crime of 
Rajiv and Sonia Gandhi is that they live like an 
ordinary Indian couple. A man who does not get 
time to spend a few moments with his family is 
being accused of corruption just because he took 
his wife and children for a holiday. No newspaper 
or politician ever took pains to find out who foots 
the bills for these holidays. Did Pandit Nehru not 
go on holiday for a few days every year? Don’t 
some senior politicians do the same? 

Such insidious forms of propaganda are not the 
lot of our Prime Minister alone. Way back in 
1983, when Chandra Shekhar went on his 
celebrated padayatra, rumours were circulating 
that food was in plenty, and so were girls; that 
the bearded leader was constructing a five-star 
farmhouse near Delhi by the name of Bharat 
Yatra Kendra. The trouble is that it is only those 
people who are devoid of any culture and who 
call themselves journalists who are crying hoarse 
over the values of life. It is such scheming 
scribes who resort to this kind of malicious 
gossip about the Prime Minister and his family: 
how their children are studying in Moscow, how 
fond Sonia Gandhi is of shopping, etc. etc. 

Those who refer to America every time they 
talk about democracy and freedom of the press, 
perhaps do not know that the mother of Michael 
Dukakis speaks only in Greek, while her son is a 
first-generation American. Here in our country, 
journalists are raking up issues like Sonia Gandhi 
was bom in a Christian family, that Rajiv is not a 
Hindu because his mother married a Parsi, etc. 
etc. I am against such an absurd debate because, 
in our country every one is free to follow the 
faith of his choice. For those who have suddenly 
turned Hindus, it is necessary to make them 
understand what is the status of children bom of 
a couple who Were married—and whose parents 
were cremated—as per Vedic rites. 

There seems to be no end to such slander. 
Last year, a Hindi newspaper carried a detailed 
story about Rajiv’s entire family, including Rahul 
and Priyanka, having embraced Christianity. A 
few months later, an Urdu paper came out with 
the news that Rajiv Gandhi had himself opened 
the lock of Babri Masjid because he and his wjfe 
wanted to worship 1-ord Rama inside. Both the 
papers have been regularly carrying such stor¬ 
ies, One of them accuses the couple of practising 
Christianity, while the other charges them with 
following Hinduism. But what is even more 
intriguing is the fact that both papers are great 
supporters of two prominent leaders of the 
anti-Rajiv-Sonia front! O 
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Hostile neighbours 
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77ie border dispute between Assam and Nagaland escalates 


I t is a legacy that Assam has lived 
with for over two-and-a-haif de¬ 
cades. Ever since Nagaland was 
carved out of it in December 1963, 
the two sensitive north-eastern 
states have been accusing each other of 
territorial encroachment. Now, it is no 
longer a war of words. All along the 
37l-km-long rugged, hilly Assam- 
Nagaland border, gunshots are rever¬ 
berating as the two states are fighting a 
bitter battle to gain control of a 5,000-sq 
mile stretch that Nagaland claims is 
traditional Naga territory but what in the 
Assam government’s opinion is their 
rightful possession. The massacre of 
innocent people at the border village of 
Rajapukhuri in Assam's Golaghat district 
on 7 April is a pointer to the seriousness 
of the issue. 

It was a meticulously planned opera¬ 
tion executed with professional finesse. 
In the early hours of 7 April a group of 
around 200 Nagas armed with sophisti¬ 
cated guns and traditional weapons de¬ 
scended on Rajapukhuri, a cluster of 
three villages with a predominantly im¬ 
migrant Bangladeshi and Nepalese 
population. The raiders surrounded the 
area and began firing indiscriminately 
and burning down houses. And, as the 
panic-stricken people ran out of their 
blazing huts, they were gunned down or 
hacked to death. Even children and 
mothers with babies in arms were not 
spared. The plunder and the massacre 
continued for two hours: over 24 villa¬ 
gers were killed and around 178 houses 
were razed to the ground The bloodbath 
over, the raiders crossed over to Naga¬ 
land and vanished as suddenly as they 
had appeared. 

Initially, the underground Naga outfit, 
the National Socialist Council of Naga¬ 
land (NSCN), and the extremist 
Assamese organisation, the United Li¬ 
beration Front of Assam (ULFA) were 
blamed for the brutal massacre, as the 
police claimed to have recovered pam¬ 
phlets bearing the names of the two 
organisations. But this theory found few 
takers as the contents of the pamphlets 
were contradictory to the avowed aim of 
the NSCN. 

Moreover, the weapons used by the 
attackers also discount the involvement 
of the NSCN-ULFA guerrillas in the 
massacre. .White both the extremist 


outfits are known to use mainly M-22 
assault rifles and M-20 automatic pistols, 
empty cartridges recovered from Ra- 
japukhun indicate that .303 rifles and the 
.303 light machine guns were used in the 
operation. What is more, both these 
weapons are usually used by security 
forces throughout the country. It was 
then that suspicion fell on the Nagaland 
Armed Police (NAP), which has in the 
past clashed with its Assam counterpart 


along the border. 

Several survivors, too, testified to the 
involvement of the NAP. Mohammed 
Mamood AH, the headman of Ra¬ 
japukhuri village 3, who somehow man¬ 
aged to escape unhurt, recalled: “Even 
though it was dark, I distinctly saw that 
some of the Nagas were wearing khaki 
uniform.” The issue took a serious turn 
when the Assam home minister, Bhrigu 
Phukan, alleged in the Assembly after a 
tour of the affected areas that the 
Nagaland government had used the NAP 
to launch an attack on the Assamese 
villages. As proof, Phukan even pre¬ 
sented NAP badges in the Assembly 
reported to have been recovered from 
the site of the massacre by the, villagers. 
Chief minister Prafulla Mahanta went a 
step ahead: he blamed the Central 


Reserve Police Force (CRPF), which 
has been posted in the border areas tc 
maintain peace, of being party to the 
Nagaland government’s plan to encroach 
on Assam’s territoy. The Rajapukhuri 
massacre was carried out by Nagaland to 
rake up the contentious border dispute, 
the chief minister told the House. 

But if Nagaland is to be held responsi¬ 
ble for the killings, the Assam govern¬ 
ment too can be blamed for the incident. 


Despite being aware that passions run 
high in the border areas successive 
governments in the two states have 
encouraged people to settle down in an 
area which is by law a reserved forest. 
Though the Nagas were the first to 
encroach, the Assam government has 
taken a blatantly illegal step to stop 
them; it has alt along encouraged settle¬ 
ments along the border to thwart Naga¬ 
land’s territorial ambitions. 

T he Assam-Nagaland border dispute 
centres around 4,947.16 square 
miles of plum agricultural land as well as 
several reserved forests well within the 
constitutional boundary of Assam. The 
disputed area includes large tracts from* 
nearly all the Assam districts that run 
along the 371-km border with Nagaland: 
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Nagaon, Jorhat, Golaghat, Sibsagar, 
Karbi Anglong and the North Cachar 
Hills. Before attaining statehood in 
1963, Nagaland was a district within 
Assam and the boundaries of the new 
state were exactly the same as that of 
the Naga hill district, whose area was 
defined by a notification issued way back 
in November 1925 by the British. 

Immediately after the reorganisation 
of states which led to the creation of a 
separate state for the Nagas, Nagaland 
expressed dissatisfaction with the areas 
of the new state. Nagaland’s main con¬ 
tention was that when the Naga hill 
district was first constituted by the 
/British in 1866, its boundaries included 
'all the areas that they are now claiming. 
Later, for purely administrative reasons, 
the British redrew the map of the Naga 
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hill district a number of times, shifting 
< large chunks of territory that initially 
belonged to the Nagas into various 
districts of Assam. 

Assam government spokesmen do not 
deny that the map of the Naga hill 
district in 1866 was quite different from 
the shape it acquired in 1925.. But they 
maintain that there is no specific area 
which could be called "Naga territory” 
until the late 19th century. The hilly 
tracts beyond the limits of the Ahom 
kingdom—the Ahoms ruled Assam till 
1826—were inhabited by hostile tribes. 
These areas were barely accessible and 
extremely backward. Thus, when the 
British created the Naga.hill district in 
1866, they included within it large parts' 
of Assam so as to make the district 
administratively viable as well as factli- 
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(From left to right) 
Houses destroyed at 
Rstapukhurt by armed 
Nagas; (right) Prafulla 
Mahanta: strong stand 


tate the construction of roads and en¬ 
sure regular supplies to the region. Th$ 
1925 notification truncating the Naga hill 
district only restored to Assam what 
always belonged to it, the Assamese 
maintain. 

But Nagaland has never been con¬ 
vinced by this argument and has all along 
believed that might is right. Border 
clashes were a daily occurence and 
villages were burnt down and the inhabi¬ 
tants kidnapped or killed. Finally, when 
innumerable meetings between the two 
governments at various levels failed to 
resolve the dispute, the Centre 
appointed the Sundaram Commission in 
1971 to study the issue and decide on 
the boundaries of the two warring 
states. The report, made public eight 
years later, completely dismissed Naga¬ 
land’s case except with regard to one 
reserve forest. The commission felt that 
even Dimapur, the commercial capital of 
Nagaland and the sole railhead and air 
link it possesses, should logically belong 
to Assam. 

The Nagaland government, of course, 
rejected the Sundaram Commission re¬ 
port. The Centre then suggested that 
the Survey of India should be 
approached to demarcate the boundaries 
of the two states. The survey work had 
even begun but the team had to with¬ 
draw in the face of stiff resistance from 
the Naga villagers in the disputed areas. 

B ut this is not only way Nagaland has 
intimidated Assam. Since the early 
Seventies, the state has been estab¬ 
lishing armed police outposts well with- 
ing Assam’s boundary. And, whenever 
villagers of the two states clashed, the 
_____ Nagaland Armed 

Police invariably got 
involved. The Naga 
policemen not only 
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Dayang reseve forest and set fire to 200 
houses belonging to the Bodo tribals of 

As'am. 

The only positive outcome of repe¬ 
ated parleys between the authorities of 
Assam and Nagaland, perhaps, is the 
1972 agreement arrived at by the then 
chairman of the Law Commission, 
K.V.K. Sundaram, after prolonged dis¬ 
cussions with the chief ministers of both 
the states. Under the interim agree¬ 
ment, both the governments agreed to 
withdraw all armed policemen from the 
disputed areas and refrain from opening 
outposts along the border. The Assam 
government, however, allowed Naga¬ 
land to maintain four checkgates in the 
area. 

B ut the Nagaland government has 
sliown scant regard to treaties and 
laws. Even while the chief ministers of 


the two states were discussing the 
border issue in January 1979, a group of 
armed Nagas assisted by the NAP 
launched a simultaneous offensive in the 
Diphu, Rengma and Nainbhor forest 
areas of Assam killing 54 people and 
injuring many more. The then Prime 
Minister, Morarji Desai, was so in¬ 
censed that he wrote a strongly worded 
letter to the Nagaland CM, Vizol, warn¬ 
ing him that any further attacks on the 
Assamese will be ruthlessly dealt with 
and that Assam will exercise its jurisdic¬ 
tion over the so-called disputed areas. 

However, the authorities in Kohirna 
seemed least worried. Violating the 
1972 agreement, Nagaland began to 
construct roads and put up new check- 
posts on Assam’s territory. Officials in 
Dispur, Assam’s capital, were convinced 
that the only way to deal with the Nagas 
was to retaliate. The result, of course, 


was often bloody. But the Merapani 
incident in 1985, perhaps, has no para¬ 
llels. 

Tension in Merapani, bordering 
Assam’s Golaghat district and Naga¬ 
land’s Wokha district, began to build up 
ever since the Naga authorities insisted 
on putting up concrete structures at the 
Merapani checkpost. The situation 
reached a flashpoint when the Assam 
police seized construction material from 
the Naga contractors. On 3 June, the 
deputy commissioner of Wokha accom¬ 
panied by the NAP entered Assam, 
surrounded the Merapani outpost and 
beat up Assam Police personnel. And, 
between 4 and 7 June armed police of 
both the states fought a pitched battle 
with sophisticated weapons including 
mortars and rocket launchers resulting 
in the death of over 40 policemen and a 
large number of civilians. 


When several high-level meetings 
failed to restrain the cops of both the 
sides, the chief ministers of the two 
states agreed to induct the paramilitary 
Border Security Force to end the war. 
Since then, the entire border area has 
been divided into sectors manned by 
central forces. 

But the issue was far from resolved. 
Controversy erupted once again during 
the November 1987 Nagaland Assembly 
elections when the state set up polling 
booths in the Merapani areas within 
Assam. The Election Commission too 
did nothing to stop Nagaland from going 
ahead with the elections. The issue took 
an ugly turn when the All Assam Stu¬ 
dents Union (AASU) imposed an econo¬ 
mic blockade on Nagaland in protest. 
But even such a measure failed to 
prevent Nagaland from holding elections 
in the disputed areas. During the 


Assembly elections in 1989, the Assam 
government moved the Supreme Court 
to pre-empt Nagaland from holding elec¬ 
tions in the border areas. But the 
Supreme Court verdict went in favour of 
Nagaland on the ground that Assam had 
submitted its petition at a time when all 
polling arrangements were complete. 

W hy is Nagaland so keen on acquir¬ 
ing the foothill areas which consti¬ 
tutionally belong to Assam? The answer 
can be found in Nagaland’s memorandum 
submitted to the Sundaram Commission: 
“The Nagas had beer* pushed into their 
rugged and rocky hills where no de¬ 
velopment could ever take place. The 
best areas of Naga territory had been^ 
taken away from them.. Today the' 
Nagaland government is running the 
state with over 90 per cent grants from 
the Centre. Will it not be desirable to 
allow Nagaland to develop into a viable 
state by restoring to them their land 
winch had been alienated from them by 
an autocratic foreign power?" It is tWs 
acute shortage of cultivable plains land 
that is compelling Nagaland to encroach 
on Assam’s territory. 

Moreover, a number of Naga politi¬ 
cians, both from the ruling party and the 
Opposition, and influential officials own 
large tracts of plum agricultural land in 
the disputed areas. No wonder, the 
border issue cuts across political lines in 
Nagaland. The Assam Rifles authorities 
are even believed to have prepared a 
confidential list of the Naga politicians 
and officials who own land in the dis¬ 
puted areas. 

Following the Merapani incident, the 
Sbastri Commission was set up to en¬ 
quire into the events leading to the 
showdown. The commission while in¬ 
dicting senior administrative and police 
officials of both the states had recom¬ 
mended that the Assam government 
should be allowed to exercise unques¬ 
tioned authority and control over all the 
areas within the state’s constitutional 
boundary. What is more, the Shastri 
Commission had noted that the NAF 
should not be allowed to enter the area 
under any circumstances. 

But the Nagaland government has ; 
chosen a path of confrontation and has ; 
done precious little to restrain its police 
force or its people. Every time a violent i 
incident takes place, the two govern- j 
ments engage in rounds of futile parleys. ; 
The RajapuWiuri massacre has promp¬ 
ted the chief ministers of Assam and 
Nagaland to review the border dispute 
afresh. But senior government officials > 
are sceptical about a lasting solution, 

RadhNca Ramaahnahan and Rajiv BagcM/ 
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Ambition and Antulay 

Maharashtra’s former CM seeks a role in national politics 


level charges against Pawar of a "con¬ 
spiracy against Mr Rajiv Gandhi” was 
the well-attended convention of the 
Maharashtra Youth Congress Commit¬ 
tee on 7-8 April 

Pawar’s supporters dismissed Antu- 
lay’s claims as wild allegations. But the 
veteran politician presented ‘evidence’ 
to back up his charges. Pawar had 
recently hosted a lunch for some 
Opposition leaders—including Chandra 
Shekhar, Indubhai Patel and Bapu Kal- 
date—when they were in Pune to attend 
a meeting of the Yashwant Rao Chavan 
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Chandra Shekhar. This was at the farm¬ 
house of a friend in Pune, where they 
had all gone to attend the funeral of the 
Socialist leader, S.M. Joshi. 

Not jcontent with merely making 
allegations against Pawar, Antulay’s men 
circulated rumours the day before the 
convention—which was held after seven 
years and was attended by Union minis¬ 
ters as well as important party func¬ 
tionaries from Delhi—that Antulay was 
soon going to be appointed the chief 
minister in place of Pawar. 

But this remained a case of wishful 
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I t’s been seven long, lonely years 
in the political wilderness. And 
now, more than ever before, 
Abdul Rehrnan Antulay, Mahar¬ 
ashtra’s former chief minister, de¬ 
sperately wants to get back into the 
political mainstream. He is no longer 
content with being just another Con¬ 
gress leader in Maharashtra. It’s the 
hurly-burly of national politics he has set 
>his heart on. 

Returning to the Congress fold is not 
enough for the ambitious politician. 
Antulay has worked out a gameplan for 
once again attaining a position of political 
pre-eminence. He would like to be 
appointed a general secretary of the All 
India Congress Committee (AICC). This 
will give him a say in the distribution of 
poll tickets and make him a powerful 
man within the party. 

He has used this ploy before. In 1977, 
Indira Gandhi was defeated in the Lok 
Sabha election. Soon after, the Con¬ 
gress lost power in Maharashtra. At that 
time, Antulay was an AICC general 
secretary and a close confidant of Sanjay 
Gandhi. He ensured that the tickets for 
the Assembly elections went to his men 
and not the Maratha lobby. This 
strategy worked in his favour and he 
secured the chief ministership of Mahar¬ 
ashtra in 1980. Similarly, his present 
plan is probably intended to enable him 
to start rebuilding his base. 

But the party high command does not 
seem to share Antulay’s enthusiasm for 
his political rehabilitation. Two Con¬ 
gressmen from Maharashtra, Vithalrao 
Gadgil and Ghulam Nabi Azad, are AICC 
general secretaries at present. And, it is 
unlikely that a third will be appointed 
from the same state. 

Besides, many Congressmen say that 
Rajiv Gandhi has neither forgotten about 
nor forgiven Antulay’s tirade against him 
when the former chief minister was 
denied a ticket in the 1984 parliamentary 
election. At a press conference, Antulay 
had accused Rajiv of planning to desert 
Mrs Gandhi during her dark days in 1977 
and leave the country with his family. 

Overlooked by the Congress high 
command, Antulay has decided to make 
his presence felt. And what better way 
of attracting attention and promoting his 
own prospects than accusing the present 
Maharashtra CM, Sharad Pawar, of being 
anti-Rajiv? Antulay’s chosen forum to 


Pratishthan. After eryoying Pawar’s hos¬ 
pitality, Nirubhau Limaye, former mayor 
of Bombay and an Independent MLA, 
wrote a letter to his friends in the former 
Congress(S), criticising the Maharashtra 
Pradesh Congress Committee and the 
high command for not giving the present 
chief'minister a free hand. Antulay got 
another former chief minister, Shivajirao 
Nilangekar Patil, to read out this missive 
at the convention. 

The letter also referred to how ‘badly’ 
the high command had treated former 
chief minister, Y.B. Chavan. It con¬ 
tained an appeal to strengthen Pawar’s 
hands, so that he may not be humiliated 
as Chavan once was. 

It was not only this incident that 
aroused Antulay’s suspicions that Pawar 
was working with the Opposition to 
overthrow the Rajiv regime. There was 
also the dinner which Pawar attended 
along with Janata Dal leaders, such as 
Ramakrishna Hegde, S.R. Bommai and 


thinking, as the party high command 
continued to be oblivious to both his 
aspirations and his charges against 
Pawar. However, Antulay did succeed in 
winning the sympathies of a large num¬ 
ber of partymen, though they did not 
openly come out in his support. Many in 
the party bear a grudge against Pawar, 
who they feel has given all important 
posts in the government and corpora¬ 
tions to his former colleagues in the 
Congress(S). 

Antulay may see himself as the next 
chief minister of Maharashtra, but Rajiv 
Gandhi seems to have other plans for 
him. He would like Antulay to go to 
Uttar Pradesh and campaign among the 
Muslims there. However, Antulay, al¬ 
ways careful about his secular image, is 
not really keen to comply with the Prime 
Minister's wishes. He sees a grander 
future for himself and is willing to go to 
great lengths to achieve his ambitions. 
Otfa T«Ms/0M»f»r 
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New Delhi's gimmicks 


T he Centre’s policy on Punjab, or 
what purports to be one, appears to 
be getting curiouser and curiouser. G.S. 
Tohra, the Akali leader, was released 
from Jodhpur jail but detained at Khalra, 
near Amritsar, in a rest house, which is 
open to all. 

Since the rest house is only one 
kilometre from the Pakistan border, it is 
easily accessible to terrorists across the 
border and inside Amritsar. Probably, 
the purpose is to help him meet some of 
them. Tohra is also said to be in touch 
with moderate Sikh leaders and mem¬ 
bers of the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) which 
he controls. 

He is allowed to meet whoever he 
wants. The impression that Delhi is 
trying to create is that it is willing to do 
business with him and not Parkash Singh 
Badal, the former chief minister of 
Punjab. 

Whoever is responsible for the poli¬ 
cy—whether it is Satish Sharma, Buta 
Singh or Siddhartha Shankar Ray—does 
not know the basics of the Punjab 
situation. Tohra and Badal have always 
been rivals. But the times are far from 
normal: now there is no question of 
Tohra trying to marginalise Badal. Were 
Tohra to do that, he would only damage 
his image as Surjit Singh Barnala, former 
Punjab chief minister, did by ignoring 
Badal and following diktats of the 
Centre. 

New Delhi may have good reason to 
be upset by Badal’s “prevarication”. I 
was told authoritatively that Badal, while 
serving an earlier stint of detention, had 
promised to denounce terrorism and 
Khalistan, but he did not do so. I do not 
know how far this is true. 

I wanted to check with him at Coimba¬ 
tore, where he is being detained, but the 
central government did not give me 
permission to meet him. (I. K. Gujral and 
I sent a message to the Tamil Nadu chief 
minister, M. Karunanidhi, for permis¬ 
sion to meet Badal. Karunanidhi’s reply 
was that he had referred the matter to 
the central government, and the Centre 
turned down the request.) 

My information is that New Delhi 
wanted Badal to be chief minister when 
he was released after a year of detention 
in 1988. When he said ‘no’, the Centre, 
particularly Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, turned against him. True, he did not 


come out against the terrorists and the 
demand for Khalistan as he should have. 
He apparently did not want to anger 
them further. Even without that the 
threat to his life was real, and he knew 
it—he had his own armed men to protect 
him besides the guards provided by the 
government. 

Badal would have been willing to take 
over the Punjab administration if the 
Centre had met his two conditions: 
punishing those responsible for the 1984 
killings and releasing all detainees ex¬ 
cept those involved in the violence. He 
told me before his last detention that 
New Delhi should strengthen his hands 
by adopting the two steps. It was the 
Centre which did not accede to his 
request: now it cannot turn back and say 
that it was Badal who failed it. 

The package which Rajiv Gandhi has 
announced has failed to create any 
impact because he has failed to do what 
Badal said was necessary to prepare the 
ground for a solution to the Punjab 
problem. Those guilty of the Delhi 
killings, following Mrs Gandhi’s assas¬ 
sination, are supposed to be punished. 
But even the one case for prosecution 



New Delhi wanted 
Badal to be chief 
minister when he Wes 
released after a year 
of detention in 1988. 
When he said W, the 
Centre turned against 



recommended by the M.L.Jain Commis¬ 
sion, against Dharam Das Shastri, was 
stalled. Before the case was filed by the 
police, a stay order was obtained. 

I have not had any corroboration of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s claim that 2000-odd peo¬ 
ple in Delhi are facing trial for alleged 
involvement in the Delhf riots. None in 
the home ministry could throw any light 
on this. S.S. Ray, the Punjab Governor, 
had no knowledge of these cases, nor 
had Punjab home secretary Kapoor. 

The Centre's soft-pedalling on the 
issue of the Delhi riots has hurt the 
Sikhs and trial of the guilty would have 
gone a long way in assuring them that 
the law of the land applied to all without 
any discrimination. The stalling of the 
prosecution of Shastri, said to be at the 
instance of the highest in the land, 
reflects the real mind of the govern¬ 
ment. 

My fear is that New Delhi is going to 
play Tohra false. Tohra’s immediate 
purpose is to bring the different factions 
of Akalis together as one Akali party. 
However, Manjeet Singh and Hat-minder 
Singh Sandhu, released from Jodhpur 
and detained at Jalandhar, are propagat¬ 
ing the idea of a new party: the Akali 
party of the “young”, meaning thereby 
the “boys”. 

Since these two, like Tohra. have 
access to everyone outside the jail—and 
they hold court inside the jail to canvass 
support for their proposal—I suspect 
that the Centre wants to have another 
Akali party formed, to split the Sikhs 
further. (The Congress has never liked 
the prospect of having to contend with a 
strong Shiromani Akali DaL") During Holi, 
when one of thebiggestSikbgatheringsis 
held in Anandpur Sahib, neither 
Jagdev Singh Talwandi's Akali Dal, nor 
that of Bamala, could hold their meeting 
there because the "boys” said ’’no”. 

The Centre appears to be trying to 
ride two horses at the same time, 
encouraging Tohra on the one hand and 
Manjeet Singh and Sandhu on the other. 
This strategy can only confuse the issue, 
not solve it. All this is so familiar. The 
Congress put up Jamail Singh Bhindran- 
wale to counter the religious appeal by 
the Akali Party. JJut he turned out to be 
a Frankenstein. Ultimately the Congress 
government had to kill him. What the 
Congress government is up to this time 
is anybody’s guess, a 
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A riotmr being led away by the police: “war on India” 


Bloody April 

Pakistani-trained militants go on the rampage in Jammu and Kashmir 


t took only a 45-minute meeting 
with Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
for Farooq Abdullah to change his 
mind. The Jammu and Kashmir 
chief minister, who had, before 
emplaning for Delhi declared “We are 
fighting a war against Pakistan which 
'wants total disarray in Kashmir,” now 
felt that, “the situation in the state was 
not as grave as is being made out. ” And 
at his Delhi press conference, Abdullah 
denied that there were any moves afoot 
to put Kashmir under the Disturbed 
Areas Act, to effectively grapple with 
the latest round of fundamentalist vio¬ 
lence. 

Despite the chief minister’s optimism, 
there was no doubt that the situation 
was serious. The violence had begun in 
August last year with bomb explo¬ 
sions at the Central Telegraph Office 
and at the Srinagar Club, followed by the 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of the 


deputy inspector general of police, AJi 
Muhammad Watali, on 11 September. 
But the April disturbances surpassed all 
that had. gone before, in both intensity 
and range, with the valley, especially the 
capital city of Sruiagar and Anantnag 
town, reeling under unprecedented vio¬ 
lence. 

The streets were witness to bomb 
explosions and »bloody clashes between 
rioting mobs and the police. In most 
cases, the violence was provoked by 
stone-throwing youths, who shouted 
pro-Pakistan and pro-independence 
slogans, and by sharpshooters who, cun 
ningly, kept out of sight. The police 
resorted to firing tear gas shells, and 
when that had little effect, to bullets. 
’The militants, their faces covered with 
bandannas, raced through the streets 
and alleys of the city, pursued by the 
police. Five people were killed in the 
violence and around 300 injured, includ¬ 


ing dozens of policemen. 

The police maintained that the vio¬ 
lence was masterminded by the Jammu 
and Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF) 
activists, who had crossed over to 
Pakistan to be trained in the use of 
explosives and firearms by the Pakistan 
Inter-Services Intelligence (1SI) in occu¬ 
pied Kashmir. A further cause for worry 
for the administration was the fact that 
the militants were in possession of very 
sophisticated weaponry, which the 
police found itself unable to match. 

The violence spread to Jammu as 
well. The extremists succeeded in blow¬ 
ing up a bridge and a government jeep in 
the Baderwah area, bearing out specula¬ 
tion to the effect that the militants had 
crossed the Pirpanjal to strike terror in 
adjoining Jammu. 

According to the state intelligence 
apparatus, six militants who had crossed 
over to Pakistan have now returned 
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after training, and are responsible for 
the present havoc. The police say they 
ha\ identified all of them and even claim 


to possess their photographs. But 


flushing them out of their hiding places in 
the congested old part of the city will 
prove difficult as “it is not possible to 
launch a house-to-house search in a city 



Youth* demonstrating In Srinagar: growing 
miinanfty 

like Srinagar”. What makes the police’s 
task particularly tough is that the mili¬ 
tants have the sympathy of large sec¬ 
tions of the local population. 

N ot that the ‘various militant orga¬ 
nisations have a unanimity of in¬ 
terests. While the JKLF wishes to unify 
Kashmir and then make it a sovereign, 
independent nation, other organisations, 
such as the Jamat-e-Islami, insist that 
Kashmir accede to Pakistan as “Islam 
does not recognise boundaries or geog¬ 
raphical barriers”. But, apparently, they 
have managed to agree on a minimum 
programme. In the words of the Peo¬ 
ple’s League leader, Shabit Shah: “Our 
first and foremost job is to liberate 
Kashmir from Indian occupation." And 
so the militants belonging to organisa¬ 
tions such as the Jamat-e-Islami, the 
JKLF, the People’s League, the Mahaz- 
e-Azadi, the Islamic Students League 
and the Muslim Students Federation 
have declared “war on India”. 

The police, for its part, made a 
concerted bid to underplay the incidents, 
vehemently denying newspaper reports 
that two policemen had been killed in the 


latest outbreak of violence. Even chief 
minister Abdullah got into the act to 
wam journalists, both local and those 
belonging to national newspapers, that 
they should not blow the present events 
out of proportion. At a meeting devoted 
to discussing how the state tourism 
industry could be given a boost, the CM 
is understood to have said that “journal¬ 
ists are a more dangerous lot than 
militants”. The state government has 
also decided to seek legal advice on how 
the press could best be prevented from 
making irresponsible charges. 

The Indian Express tops the list of 
erring publications as it had reported 
that 22 houses belonging to Kashmiri 
Pandits had been burnt down in the 


present unrest. The report was based 
on a statement issued by H.N. Jathu, 
president of the All State Kashmiri 
Pandit Conference, which was later 
discovered to be inaccurate. Jathu was 
also warned against indulging in such 
irresponsible politicking, which could 
jeopardise the peace in the state. 

That the government was getting 
tough was apparent from its changing 
stand on Abdul Ghani Lone, the Peoples 
Conference chairman. Abdullah had all 
along refused to take action against the 
Muslim leader for fear that Lone might 
make political capital from it, projecting 
himself as a martyr. But the recent 
statement of minister of state for works 
Dr Mustafa Kamal, the younger brother 


“I can’t do everything alone” 
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Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah talks about 
the problems facing Jammu and Kashmir 
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‘The situation is war-like...it is aBght You have obviously brought this * 
against Pakistan," thundered Dr Farooq to the attention of the Centre. What 
Abdullah, chM thinister ofjammu and then ia the problem? 

Kashmir; as violence continued m * They have known about it. I bring this 

abated in the valley hat week. The to their notice all the tiige. 
situation'' had obviously assumed crisis What then is standing in the wag ?'\ 

'Proportions, because Abdittiah Mew Bureaucratic delays. (Cantemptupuit, 

down to New.'Delhi fur c&mdtilitiohs ly) Officers...This file has to go here, - 
with Prime Minister Refiv. GindH and wen there...this zigzag... 
home minister, Buta Singh in a briel Don’t you think that thtaia giving 
interview with Sunday i Abdtfiah horn a political lever to your critica in the 
forth on the roots of the prtdmn of volley? 

miftancy. Here ere scpie exempts; Yes. It has always given them a lever, 
StpmArt The#dMmmiConference l have told the Centre from day one that.. 
and the Congressfl) had Jointly de- whatever we have said in the accord . 
elded to fight the problem of mill- must be implemented. I have told the 
tahcg in KaskMr. But the vwey Centre a number of times that let us get 
continues to be the cradle of vlo- on with whatever we have agreed upon. 
fence, as rscent events show. What It ia not any one man's fight ft is a fipt 
tire tke censtraints you ure fitcing in for all of os, whether we belong to the 
implementing gokr action-plan to Congress or the National Conference. It 
curb militancy? is a fight for all of us to impterwent the 

Farooq Abdullah: What sort of militan- things which we have promised the 
cy do we have? We have people who are geoae. Wehavefought ahefirfatette 
unemployed. I can't do everything alone against the fundamentalmt& AmLfrpn 
unless the Centre comes in. I have a the election on the mere promise Wat 
solid non-plan gap of Rs 100 .crofea. we am going to improve their lot ontbe 
Where wifi I get that overnight? Will £ plank that “we wifi make things; better. 
get it from a htadu ka ctrng {mafic for you” ’ ■ ,'' 

lamp), or a chadi (stick) from Aiaddfota Wftatdo you have to say about the 
which I can say “come oh, genie, titteyefion, which your critica are 
out..build foe a power statkfo over- constantly making, that you have 
night:.."? And, overnight, I wifi alto be become a stooge or the Centre? 


able to build a parallel road to the one 
that is gjvmg away... Wo- have been 
shouting for years that we wsiit a road 
that can hold the traffic, : to lhat I don't 
have people stuck or this, side or the 
other side. And no petrol, fob. dfotol' rfo 
kerosene, no food... .-Av 


' l am not a .stooge. The people of 
ffoshtfor wfil never befieve that I am a 
stooge, I don't have to prove anything. 

Do you feel son have become a 
'victim of tike ffatioaud Conference- . 
CshttressfVaWdnce? 

Mol uahaYe bpcorofeyfethhapf. 
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of the chief minister, that Lone’s links 
with the extremists had been estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt, has given, rise to 
speculation that the fundamentalist lead¬ 
er may well find himself behind bars. 

The state Opposition, however, was 
far from satisfied with the government’s 
handling of the crisis. The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) and its allies gave a 
call for a Jammu bandh bn 17 April to 
register their protest against govern¬ 
ment apathy. Morwaiz Moulvi Farooq 
called the present spate of violence 
"stage-managed” and aimed at “divert¬ 
ing the people's attention from the 
misrule of the coalition and the growing 
economic hardship of the people”. The 
Panthers Party president, Professor 


this accord in one form or the other. But 
the accord is nbressary. Let me be frank 
about jt. ft is something which has, 
brought together two, major parties 
which are secular. They,were always 
fighting with each Other, giving the 
fundamentalists a chance to swing tilings. 
at our cost. That has gone. We must 
strengthen this support by working for it 
at the economic and the political level. 
My party and the Congress party must 
work dedicatedly to see that we suc¬ 
ceed, and not find excuses for our 
weaknesses and problems.* 

What are you going to 3oabout 
the Centre’* indifference? 

The Centre is not indifferent. I don't 
know why the hell the thing is not 
working.. I have been unable to under¬ 
stand tiiis. 

Did you get any ineigkt into the 
problem after your recent concerto- 
tlpn with the Prime Minister in 
Delhi? 

My recent, conversation, with .'the 
Prime, Minister was obviously Of the 
nature where a Prime Mkiister arKl a 
chief maiistbr Ufit about various things.. 
But neither the PM nor the CM. wiU tell 
you what these were: (5r tides). 

Sut the pubtfc surety hay a tight 
ta kyiw. ue the problems in your 
state are 'of q reeurrinff nature: 

Wehavfc* had terrible times. Every 
year we faveftad > tWo Hoods since we 
go* in We hsVehad drought, wwhgve 
had the wJwfe. crop bdng desfrbyed in 
hmm folWfcMaji'fe; gw warns to try 
,us but' ab& awMfcm w» 

ate in our bifie&v--. V : - 

You mentioned the problem ot 
Deyouseethatasti 
the rite of pro- 



Farooq AMufyrir. victim of Uwaooord? 


. t ' whbther if ’ is major or 

ritiOQK, cerfeatiy one of the 

_' .r _ ’t _ S-,_ _■% * « . 


the rjiuBahs, Whether of jamat-e-jslami 
or bthets. thattheheavens winfell if you 
•go to the'other side; 

You declared in Srinagar last 
week thatit was a "war-Uke*situa¬ 
tion in the. valley. Do you still 
maintain that? 

It is not a war in the sense of soldier* 
fighting. It is a battle of a different kind. 
For one, we are fighting against the 
newspapers. Many a time they are 
.dishing out concocted tales. Ode story 
said-22 Hindu houses haVe been burtit". 
Don’t you see the' effect this Can have?: 
Mushing there (in Kashmir) feel that if 
anything happens, they wifi: be. charged: j 
“Muslims, are communal”. You people 
don’t see tiki fall-out of these things hi: 
tiie minds of the‘people. But we wifi: 
. survive'. What happened was a tempor- ■ 
ar^ thing. : 

I-hope the. election goes off w«$L 
There ts thfe.$#or also. Eyery time 
there « an : ,blect»ft. any numberof 
parties startjitaying tricks. Some wffi 
play.theIftnot card,, gome will:play the 
Muslim rank-gome wifi play, some other 
catil ' ThS^ tiiey don’t remember for 
lour oi five,years, suddenly emerge as 

Fbrexygpfe^tide 3J0. (which gives 
spccfelstatiJs tp.JanTOW drtd Kashmir). 
TnjeBJFdoegr^toriiemberAfticle370 
for fc^ yeart- Ph*' at the time, of 

tiffs issue.' 

1 iii■ U P —I - u. 

rajpvnriv|rin if rvnwwins umvtrjN in 


While the IKUF withe* 
tounffyKashmiratid 

sovereign, 
independent nation, 
ether organisations 
Insist that Kashmir 
accede to Pakistan 


Bhim Singh, went a step further making 
a sensational allegation to the effect that 
Abdullah’s administration was advancing 
support to those Pakistani soldiers who 
had infiltrated into India, with a view to 
destabilise the country. 

Abdullah’s subsequent statement 
went a long way in refuting the charge. 
Said the chief minister: “Enough is 
enough and attempts detrimental to 
peace will not be tolerated any more. 1 
will not hesitate in asking the army to 
come out and crush them (the militants) 
if they indulge in violence again.” 

And if the extremists indulge in vio¬ 
lence after the festival of Id-ul-Fitr, as 
they are threatening to do, the chief 
minister has vowed to raze Srinagar city 
to the ground to ferret them out. 
"Nobody, ” he said, “should then hold me 
responsible for the consequences.” 
Yusuf I wrm l/iriMyw 
























SPOTLIGHT 


A Journalist and 
an historian 

O Cartoonist R.K. Lax- 
man is a considerably 
wiser man today. Wis¬ 
er than when he got a 


telegram Informing 
him that he was the 
recipient of the Haldl 
Ghatl Award for 1988- 
89. For, Laxman, 
"didn't know what it 
was all about". Inves¬ 
tigations revealed that 



Maharana Arvlnd Singh glvaa away tha Haldl Ghatl Award to R.K. 
Laxman: 'a tribute to man'a Sanaa of humour' 


Along time 
coming 

O For someone who 
began taking painting 
lessons at seven years, 
at the Ecoiie Martenau 
de Paris, started paint¬ 
ing in oils at nine, 
attended the Corcran 
School of Art in the Un- 

Starra Sharma and (insat) har 
painting Cosmic Danes; malting 
har debut 


ited States while still in 
her teens, Sterre Shar- 
ma’s first exhibition of 
paintings took a long 
time coming. 

But on 31 March, the 
Dutch wife of Captain 



r 





the award was given 
every year by the 
Maharana Mewar 
Foundation for out¬ 
standing contributions 
to journalism. And that 
Laxman was In exalted 
company: the others 
so honoured In pre¬ 
vious years being M. J. 
Akbar and Kuldip 
Nayar. 

Laxman received the 
award comprising Rs 
25,001, a sliver plaque 
and a ceremonial 
shawl for “writing his¬ 
tory with lines 
( rekhayln )” and mod¬ 
est to the last said: 
“This tribute to me is a 
tribute to man’s sense 
of humour.” 


Satish Sharma, had her 
first show at the Triveni 
Kala Sangam art gallery 
in New Delhi. The 37- 
year-old's work, the pub¬ 
licity brochure informed 
viewers, "is an experi¬ 
ment in symbolism and 
imagery, where often 
she attempts to combine 
contradictory images 
into one harmonious 
theme”. As in the Cos¬ 
mic Dance, where Shiva 
is portrayed as lost in 
the ecstasy of the tanda- 
va, the dance of both 
creation and destruc¬ 
tion. 

For Sterre, inspiration 
came from her parents: 
her mother, a tapestry 
weaver of great talent 
and skill, and her father 
ambassador to the UN 
and an able art critic. 

As far as Captain 
Sharma’s contribution 
goes, Sterre's not tell¬ 
ing. Not in the brochure, 
anyway. 



Better late than 


e Forty-eight years may' 
seem an inordinately 
long time to wait for your 
university degree. But in 
M. Farooqi and Dhruva 
Sanghi's case, there 
were extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances. While 
Farooqi, now CPI nation¬ 
al council member, had 
his MA degree in history 
withheld by the Imperial 



M. Farooqi: finally, tha dagraa 


government in 1940 for 
leading the anti- 
repression movement, 
Sanghi, now a business- 
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COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 



Sonia Gandhi with daughtar 
Prlyanka: Maltrayl Davl'a guaata 


man, suffered the same 
punishment for organis¬ 
ing strikes in Delhi 
schools and colleges 
against the Raj. 

And independent In¬ 
dia took its time making 
amends. At the 66th 
annual convocation of 
Delhi University, vice- 
president Shankar Dayal 
Sharma finally gave the 
two freedom fighters the 
degrees they had qual- 



Soniagoes 

visiting 

# Rajiv Gandhi’s 
annual visit to Shanti- 
niketan canie about 
once again. And 
accompanying him 
this time were wife 
Sonia Gandhi and 
daughter Priyanka. 

Convocation over, 
there was the usual sto¬ 
pover at Calcutta, 
where the Gandhi 
ladies took time off to 
visit famed Bengali au¬ 
thoress Maitreyi Devi 
at her Palm Avenue 
residence. 

The hour they spent 
with her was devoted 
to discussing Shanti- 
niketan and cooing 
over the writer’s little 
charges. For, Maitreyi 
Devi looks after little 
orphan children other 
home, in addition to 
running a centre for 
destitutes called Khe- 
laghar. But Sonia’s 
busy schedule 
didn’t allow for a 
visit there. 

Next time, 
perhaps. 




Off the air 

e He’d caused quite • splash with those swimming 
pool shots with the sexy Moon Moon Sen for 
company. And after such publicity stlfls Subraia 
Muknarjae’s tala- se r i al Chowdhury Pharmacoutic- 
ata was looked forward to with keen interest. But 
after the telecast of a few episodes Mukherjee’s 
debut effort was rudely taken off the air. The 
charge: deviation from the approved script. 

Apparently, the serial, meant to be part of an anti 
drug abuse campaign, was beginning to fail victim to 
the sex, violence and death syndrome. Hence, the 
summary withdrawal. Mukherjee claimed that he 
welcomed the decision: “I am unhappy over the way 
the original script was changed by the director.” 

The latest is that Subrata and Moon Moon wW 
have to take some time off their schedules to 



. Sangtil: at long last 

fisd fcr a good 48 years 



Subrata Mw Mw jaa: happy at 
thadadalon ;(lnaot) Moon Moon 
San:noaax,pi«aoa 

reshoot the objectiona¬ 
ble bits. Though, 
considering how under¬ 
employed the pair has 
been of late, work, 
of any kind, should be 













Sangeeta Bijlani still 
makes together entries at 
parties with old faithful Sal¬ 
man. But as the moments 
tick by, Salman is forgotten, 
as are all inhibitions, and Bijli 
swings into action. 

Take Ektaa’s birthday 
bash for instance. Bijli came 
hanging on to Salman’s arm. 
But spent the rest of the 
evening on the dance floor 
jiving (among other things) 
with every other male in 
sight—Aditya Pancholi, 
Hemant Birje et al— never 
mind sulking boyfriend in the 
shadows. 

When it conies to spread¬ 
ing happiness and good 
cheer, you certainly can’t 
accuse Sangeeta of discri¬ 
mination. 

^Suess who’s competing 
with Saaniya in the despera¬ 
tion stakes—TV starlet Tina 
Ghai. (Did we hear you ask, 
“Tina who?”) 

The lady, once in the news 
because of sugar daddy 
Ashok Kumar’s fondness for 
her, has now taken to ringing 
up producers and giving 
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them the come-on—"I am 
so depressed. Why don’t 
you come and see me 
today. "And the men 
(being men) turn 
up to find Ghai in 
a very, very 
obliging mood. 

Then, if the 
promised role 
doesn’t come 
her way, she 
screams “rape” 
and tries to get 
r some publicity 
anyway. 

How that’s for 
making the best 
of a bad deal. 

If film producers 
thought that the sexy 
ds Aman was at her 
demanding best when 
dealing with them, they 
should see Zeenie-Meenie 

Tina Qhal: 

competition for Saaniya 


Zaenat Aman: mercenary bast 


when she's abroad—at other 
people’s expense, of course. 
Apparently, Zeenat is at her 
most mercenary when parti¬ 
cipating in entertainment 
programmes in foreign lands. 
While in New York on one 
such junket, Aman deman¬ 
ded a fax machine (free of 
charge, naturally) for her ex¬ 
clusive use. 


What purpose it could 
serve remains a mystery. 
Sending love notes to 
Mazhar, perhaps—he is, de¬ 
spite appearances, literate. 

This is one put-down he 
won’t forget in a hurry. 
Apparently, Dimple Kapadia 
feels that the most one can 
say about Anil Kapoor is that 
he is a barber’s delight. 

As if Anil didn’t have his 
work cut out contending with 
producers wfio refuse to let 
him strip on camera for fear 
that the audience may dis¬ 
cover that he is a gorilla 
masquerading as teenybop- 
per delight. 


*1 




Anil Kapoor: hairy (Might 

vJcion ofjhe first family of 
Indian tennis, Ashok Amrit- 
raj, has decided that it’s film- 
making for him now. Sensible 
decision—after all, he’s been 
a bit of a disaster on the 
professional tennis circuit. 
Recently in India to thrash 
out details of his forthcoming 
production, which will fea¬ 
ture American stars, Anand 
was quite the rage among the 
ladies. 

This eligible bachelor 
could well have it made if 
ever he moves into Bolly¬ 
wood. a 
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A acafM from Nagamandala: a love story with elements of the fantsstlc H x R »* Sh ®* lh >' 

Staging a return 

Girish Kamad returns to Kannada theatre after a long lay-off 


A s homecomings go, it was near 
perfect. Nagamandala, the play 
with which actor-director Girish 
Kamad returned to hometown Banga¬ 
lore and the stage, pleased both connois¬ 
seur and critic and proved that despite 
films, television and video, theatre was 
still a viable art form. 

It was only in keeping that Kamad, 
recently appointed chairman of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, returned to the 
stage. That he did so with Nagamandala, 
a play based on a Kannada folk tale 
related to him by noted Kannada litter¬ 
ateur Dr A.K. Ramanujam, was also in 
character. This story, too, dealt with the 
transmigration souls as did his 
earlier plays Yayati and Hayavadana. 
Says Kamad wryly: “Every writer 
makes something his speciality. This is 
mine, perhaps.” 



For all that, Kamad describes Naga¬ 
mandala as being "essentially a love 
story”, which revolves around a young 
bride. Rani, whose husband Appanna 
mistreats her—keeps her locked up, 
stays away at night and threatens vio¬ 
lence at the least provocation. Given 
some aphrodisiac herbs for use on her 
errant husband by a blind woman, Kuru- 
dawwa, Rani loses her nerve and throws 
them on a snake pit instead—where 
they work on a cobra. He drops by 
Rani’s house at night, assumes her 
husband’s likeness and makes love to 
her. 

By and by tlffe young bride get pre¬ 
gnant and all hell breaks loose. Appanna, 
outraged at being cuckolded, drags his 
wife to the village court, where Rani 

OMatt Kamad: !>!• Bombay days an ovac 
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proves her innocence by holding a cobra 
in her hand. The husband undergoes a 
change of heart and takes his wife home. 
The cobra comes visiting at night again, 
only to find the now reconciled couple in 
bed, and kills itself in anguish. 

W ith such elements of the fantastic 
present in the story itself, Kamad 
wanted the production to be stark and 
simple. He told Kannada actor Shankar 
Nag (of Malgudi Days fame), who was to 
stage the production: “Don’t attempt to 
do anything in MGM style." Nag, 
though, had other ideas, and went ahead 
to launch what must be the most ambi¬ 
tious venture, in financial terms or 
otherwise, on the Kannada stage. 

The setting: the sylvan surroundings 
of the open-air Chitrakala Parishad Art 
Complex in Bangalore. To give effect to 
Kamad’s dramatic device of a play within 
a play, Nag and his co-director Suren- 
dranath have flames descend from 
among the trees to gather around the 
author, where they take on human 
forms, and where a personified “story” 
relates the tale of Nagamandala. Superb 
naturalistic sets by John Devaraj, 
energetic music in the Kannada folk 
tradition by Ashwat and Gopal Vajpaye’s 
songs add to the overall effect. Arun- 
dathi Rao gives a convincing portrayal as 
Rani, Shankar Nag alternates between 
brutal husband and sensuous lover with 
ease, while B. Jayashree as the blind 
woman and Ramesh Bhat as her 
squeamish son perform adequately in 
the supporting roles. 

Considering the state of Kannada 
theatre (practically non-existent at pre¬ 
sent) such a large scale production may 
appear to be a foolishly heroic gesture, 
at best. But judging by the initial public 
response the play seems set for a 
reasonably successful run, justifying 
Nag's optimism, who thought it would 
“signal a revival of Kannada theatre”. 
Even Kamad who was sceptical about 
the scale of things at first later confes¬ 
sed: “1 thought it was a great produc¬ 
tion. I am sure Shankar will be able to 
complete a 100 shows.” 

This despite the complex structure 
and elaborate use of allegory and sym¬ 
bolism in the play—at the most obvious 
level, the use of the snake as a phallic 
symbol. Some of the sub-plots, like that 
of the blind woman Kurudawwa losing 
her son Kappanna to some fantasy 
woman, have little relevance to the main 
story. Even the central theme is ambi¬ 
guous on occasion and the audience, like 
the central character Rani, learns to 
adjust to a life comprising both light and 
dark, love and brutality, poetry and 
hostile silence. Says Kamad, by way of 


Nagamandala-. tht play within a play 

justification: “People need to know as 
much truth as is convenient to them. 
Ambiguity is everything. You shouldn’t 
explain too much. Everything should 
come across in action." 


Nagamandala, the play 
with which Kamad 
returned to the stage, 
pleased both 
connoisseur and critic 
' and seems set for a 
successful run 

t 
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T his signals a progression for Kamad 
as playwright. Earlier, when he 
wrote Yayati for instance, he "tried to 
tell a lot of things to prove that I had 
read existentialist philosophy”. But that 
phase of showing off is now over: "1 
realise now that theatre should be an 
experience. Everything should be con¬ 
veyed in action.” 

Since it is obvious that he is essential¬ 
ly a theatre person, why the long lay-off? 

, “You need to make a living," explains 
| Kamad. “So most of us went to cinema 
where there was money. And it suited 
me to stay in Bombay. ” But now his film 
industry period is over. “They had 
enough of me and I of them,” he says 
feelingly. 

For the future, Kamad is not too sure 
what it may hold: "1 cannot say what will 
excite me tomorrow.” But there’s no 
doubt that with Nagamandala. it’s back 
to the theatre for keeps. 

Praiush B«4*wadi/&angatorw 
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A V*l*hn*vtt* aattradhlkar with hi* followers: ascetic way of Ilfs 


Island of learning 

The Vaishnavite institutions that dot Majuli have an 
uncertain future 

run institutions with the sat- 


F irst, the myth. At the 
turn of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, when the neo- 
Vaishnavism movement 
gained ground in large parts 
of Assam. Sankar Dev, the 
Assamese reformer, was on 
the run, trying to escape the 
wrath of the Ahom kings who 
were determined to elimin¬ 
ate him. One day, while 
travelling along the Brahma¬ 
putra river, Sankar Dev and 
his disciples prayed to Vish¬ 
nu for a refuge—a place 
where they could set up 
centres for the propagation 
of the Bhakti cult. The turbu¬ 
lent river parted and there 
surfaced a large land 
mass—later named Majuli. 
And, wherever Sankar Dev 
rested during his extensive 
tour of the island, his follow¬ 
ers set up sattras or Vaish- 
nav institutions of religion 
and culture. 

So much for legend. Five 
centuries have since passed, 
Assam has been divided and 
sub-divided, Assamese cul¬ 
ture has undergone changes 
but the sattras that dot the 
picturesque Majuli island 
have survived all cultural and 
religious upheavals. Even to¬ 
day, these centres of spir¬ 
itual and formal learning re¬ 
fuse to give way to the winds 
of change. In the confines of 
the sattras, students lead an 
ascetic life under the watch¬ 
ful eyes of the monastic sat- 
tradhikars (heads of the sat¬ 
tras). 

In fact, the geographical 
locale of Majuli has done 
much to ensure the survival 
of the sattras. Separated 
from the mainland by vast 
stretches of the Brahmaput¬ 
ra, Majuli has been neglected 
by successive governments. 
Arid, as the island remains 
under flood water for at least 
five months in a year, people 
generally keep away from it. - 
Today, a majority of the 1.3 
lakh population of the island, 
are tribals, who are as 
averse to change as the sat- 
tra institutions. And, this one 
angle factor, has been re¬ 
sponsible for the steady de¬ 
cline of these centres of 
learning. 

The concept of the sattra 


is dosely woven into the 
culture and literature of the 
state. Though Sankar Dev is 
the guiding spirit behind the 
sattras, his disciples, Damo- 
dar Dev in particular, are 
credited with popularising 
these institutions. Between 
the middle of the 15th cen¬ 
tury and the begining of the 
16th, sattras mushroomed all 
over Assam. And, Vaishnav- 
ism received a fillip when the 
Ahom kings, who were in¬ 
itially hostile towards it, later 


became ardent admirers of 
Sankar Dev and began patro¬ 
nising these centres of learn* 
ing. Today, despite the un¬ 
congenial social atmosphere 
there afe over 600 sattras 
spread throughout Assam 
with over 100 of them in 
Majuli'alone. 

S ankar Dev Was both a 
religious preacher and a 
political reformer. No won¬ 
der then that most of the 
sattras are denweratkafly- 


tradhikar, called Prabhu 
Eshwar by Ias students, in 
overall charge of the ashram. 
Though, tne sattradhikar, 
was initially chosen by his 
disciples and the wffl of the 
majority prevailed, the post 
has now become hereditary. 
All important decisions, be it 
religious or administrative, 
are taken by the sattradhikar 
but only after the issue is 
hotly debated by senior 
members of the sattra. "But 
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disputes are rare as the 
atmosphere in the ashrams 
prohibits confrontation and 
conflict. And, when they do 
occur, everyone accepts the 
verdict of Prabhu Eshwar," 
says Jogen Bora, who has 
lived in the Uttar Kamalabari 
sattra for the last 36 years. 

Life within these centres 
is difficult, for the inmates 
have to adhere to the strict 
principles of Vaishnavism. 
Students are usually admit¬ 
ted whoi they are still in 
their formative years, and 
once they are enrolled, they 
are not allowed to leave the 
sattra tffl they attain spiritual 
arid mental maturity. The 
students, known as bhakats, 
follow the strict rules of the 
particular ashram a frugal 
meal, hard labour, perform 
religious rites everyday aid 
most important, remain celi¬ 
bate. 


Th* Htmayan Mng staged In tba amhrmrr. centra of cultural activities 

The concept of the sattra is closely woven into the 
culture and literature of Assam. These institutions 
offer courses which acquaint students with the art 
and culture of the state 



Though most of the stu¬ 
dents are trained to become' 
Vaishnav preachers, formal 
education is also part of the 
sattra curriculum. All the 
four major sattras of Majuii— 
Gourmur, Dakshin Pat, 
Aouniati and Kuruwabahi— 
run Sanskrit toffs or schools 
which are affiliated to the 
Sanskrit Board of Assam. 
And, the most promising 
among die students are even 
sent to schools and colleges 
in Assam for higher studies. 

Kanina Bora of the Uttar 
Kamalabari sattra is among 
those fortunate few. Karima, 
who hails from Nowgong dis¬ 
trict, came to the ashram 
when he was just 14 years 
old. After completing his 
study at the ashram, the 
sattra authorities sent him 
first to the local school and 
later to the Dibrugarh Uni¬ 
versity from where he 
obtained a Masters degree in 
Assamese. Today, Kanina 
(30) assets the sattradh&ar, 
Kamaia Kanta Dev Goswa- 
im, in the running of the 












sattra besides working as a 
teacher with a local school. “I 
also function as a preacher, 
movmg around Assam to tell 
the people about the ideals of 
Vaishnavism," says Karuna. 

Not everyone is as 
talented and hard-working as 
Karuna Bora, though. For 
the rest there are courses 


which acquaint them with the 
art and culture of Assam. In 
fact, most of the sattras dou¬ 
ble as cultural centres. Jogen 
Bora, for instance, was given 
extensive lessons in dance 
and music and today, he is 
among the distinguished per¬ 
formers who have repre¬ 
sented Assam in cultural 


meets abroad. 

But the one factor that has 
contributed most to the 
popularity of the sattras is 
the absence of casteism. hi 
their orthodox confines, 
there is no distinction be¬ 
tween caste and creed in the 
realm of devotion: Brahmins, 
Sudras, Kayasthas and 


J\.majority of 
the 1.3 lakh 
population of 
Majuli are 
tribals who are 
as averse to 
change as are 
the sattras. This 
has led to the 
island becoming 
steadily 
divorced from 
the mainstream 


The tribals of Malull: comprise th# ma|ority 
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Bhakmtt enact • mythological drama: keeping tradition alive 


others pray, eat and sleep 
together. "In fact, all the 
sattras uphold the liberal na¬ 
ture of neo-Vaishnavism,” 
said Ramananda Dev Goswa- 
mi, the 70-year-old head of 
the Dakshin Pat sattra. 

Though there is tolerance 
as far as the caste system is 
concerned, the sattras are 
extremely conservative as 
regards women. Though 
Sankar Dev was himself a 
family man and had no re¬ 
servations about women 
studying at the sattras, most 
of these institutions later re¬ 
fused to admit members of 
the fair sex. And today, with 
the exception of a very few, 
all the major sattras are insis¬ 
tent that their members re¬ 
main bachelors. "But this is 
an unwritten law and stu¬ 
dents are free to decide on 
their course of action. Only, 
once a disciple gets married, 
he ceases to remain a mem¬ 
ber of the sattra and has to 




leave the premises,” dis¬ 
closes the septuagenarian 
chief of the Uttar Kamalabari 
sattra. 

B ut how long can these 
centres remain immune 
to the changes of modem 
society? Many of these con¬ 
servative institutions have 
already begun to comprom¬ 
ise and adjust to a changed 
situation. Take, for example, 
the vital question of admit¬ 
ting women. Initially, the sat¬ 
tras were bent on non¬ 
admission but when it found 
that a large number of disci¬ 
ples were deserting the 
ashrams to get married, the 
rules were relaxed. The 
Dakshin Pat sattra, for inst¬ 
ance, started allowing 
women inside the campus. 

The case of the Begenaati 
sattra is even move interest¬ 
ing. Though this ashram had 
always allowed its members 
to marry, there was a pro¬ 
hibition mi families living on 
the ashram premises. But 
when this practice led to a 
large number of disciples giv¬ 
ing up ashram life, the rules 
were bent for their benefit 
and their families allowed on 
the campus. 

The major reason for the 
decline of the sattras, 
however, is an acute shor¬ 
tage of funds. With the 
strength of students steadily 
depleting and governmental 
patronage negligible, the in¬ 
stitutions are perpetually in 
the red. Their chief source of 
income were the large tracts 
of land they owned. But a 
decision taken by the Assam 
government in 1962 reduced 
these premier centres to 
penury. 

Initially the land possessed 
by the sattras was classified 
as debottar holdings and 
were exempt from revenue 
tax. When the government 
found that it was losing 
heavily in terms of revenue it 
passed an Act in 1962 and 
acquired possession of most 
of the sattra lands. For inst¬ 
ance, out of the 1,000 acres 
owned by the Gourmur sat¬ 
tra, over 900 acres were 
acquired by the government. 
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There is a 

growing feeling 
that these 
age-old 
institutions 
have outlived 
their utility. The 
sattradhikars 
are, in a way, 
responsible for 
this, as they 
needlessly cling 
on to tradition 
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The Dakshin Pat sattra too 
held more than a thousand 
acres of fertile land but in 
1973, the government took 
possession of 700 acres. 
And, though the authorities 
promised liberal compensa¬ 
tion, the exact amount is yet 
to be decided upon. 


L ittle wonder then that the 
different sattras have got 
together to take on the might 
of the government. The Sat¬ 
tra Sangha was formed a few 
years back to function as a 
pressure group and force the 
administration to arrive at an 
honourable settlement. But 
as. the sattras have lost much 
of their earlier clout, the 
body has not been able to 
make much headway. 

But more damaging than 
government apathy is the 
growing feeling that these 
age-old institutions have out¬ 
lived their utility. Senior 
ashram members admit in 
private that the sattras have 



CuMural events at Uvea on 


faded to a$ust to the needs 
of a modem society and have 
needlessly clung on to the 
traditional. “The sattradhi- 
Jearsare in a way responsible 
for the sorry state of affairs. 
After aD< mere is nothing 
wrong if one changes with 
the tunes," stud one of the 
younger disciples of the 
Kamalabari sattra. 

The obstinate stand taken 
by the authorities has led to 
the inevitable. Most of the 
sattras, where students once 
vied with each other to gain 
admission, wear a deserted 
look and many of the rooms 
meant for disciples he vacant 
for years. The Sanskrit 
tolls, the pride of the sat- 
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TradMonal denote at the eettre: 
taction of orthodoxy 


tras, also have negligible 
attendance. “Who would 
want his child to become a 
religious preacher?" argued 
Kamala Bora, who has spent 
most of his life in the Gour- 
mur sattra. “However,” he 
adds, “the sattras still have a 
special place in the society 
and will continue to play an 
important role in the years to 
come.” Kamala’s optimism 
notwithstanding, it will re¬ 
quire a thorough redefining 
of roles to pull the sattras out 
of the oxygen tent 
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A new publication \ ■**■ 

sells high fashion at \ 
tabloid prices \ .- ■ ■ 

I f you don’t have much money, do you 
have to be without style? Certainly 
not, if Prasad Bidappa of Bangalore 
has anything to do with the matter. On 
the news-stands now you will find his 
“unglossy” brainchild—the fashion 
magazine In, which is priced as low as 
Rs 3 and yet claims to provide helpful 
tips on skin, hair and bodycare as well as 
advice on what clothes to wear and how. 

If the concept behind the product is 
unusual, so are the circumstances of its 
birth. Instead of being associated with 
the glamorous parties of filmdom, this 
fashion impetus came from the racing 
grounds of Bombay, In was parented bv 
Turf Talk, a racing weekly produced by 
entrepreneur-journalist Burjor Kotha- 
walla's Bangalore-based venture Sher- 
gar Publications. 

Launched in October 1986, the tabloid 
now sells in all the metropolitan cities, as 
well as in Hyderabad and Pune. An initial 
working capital of Rs 25,000 and a well 
thought out choice of a specialised slot 
made Turf Talk a quick success. 
"Although the Hindu group has started a 
publication called Hornes and Courses in 
the late Seventies, it had closed down 
after an 18-month run,” explains the27- 
year-old Kothawalla. “So did another 
weekly called Turfite, started in the 
early Eighties." 

Despite these discouraging facts, 
Kothawalla and his colleague Hariharan 
decided to go with their Ininch. Racing, 
they felt, was becoming more of an 
up-market diversion. There was a soph¬ 
isticated readership that was looking for 
a composite racing paper providing per¬ 
formance analysis, pedigrees of horses 
and profiles of trainers, jockeys and 
owners. 

Within a |*w months the advertise¬ 


ments started coming and the young 
publishers felt that success was assured. 
But they had no intention of sitting on 
their laurels. Careful observation 
showed them where to venture next. 

“It was funny the way it happened,” 
comments Kothawalla. On the occasion 
of last year’s Bombay Derby, Turf Talk 
came out with a fashion supplement. 
There was a definite reason behind this. 
The Derby is an occasion “when the 
bigwigs come out in exotic fashions. 
They wear clothes specially designed for 
the event. So we decided to do a colour 
pull-out on fashion." 

By then, Shergar had graduated from 
a fledgling operation based in an unused 
kitchen to a proper office with tele¬ 
phone, staff and boundless confidence. 
The young owners cast their eyes 
around for the person who would make 
fashion a success at Rs 5 per issue. 


Prasad Bidappa: tha man behind In 'a success 



And there he was, ready, willing and 
able—Prasad Bidappa, a graduate from 
the National Institute of Design, who 
had done fashion shows, designed 
clothes and run ad campaigns for high- 
fashion garment houses from his own ad 
agency. Says Kothawalla, “We entered 
into a contract with Prasad. We wanted 
to position the magazine and find the 
appropriate slot. ” 

Find it he did—not in the Rs 7 but in 
the Rs 3 slot. As Prasad explained to 
Sunday, “There are already so many 
magazines priced at Rs 7 per copy. 
Their buyers would easily buy In with 
the change.” 

But wouldn't the whole thing be a 
miserable failure, given the presence of 
several formidable glossies? But Prasad 
had an answer to that too. "Don’t take 
fashion seriously,” said the well-trained 
designer. “Let’s have a little fun, or you 
will turn into a fashion victim." 

He was as good as his word. “Here 
we were, sitting in Bangalore and taking 
pot shots at everybody,” he reminisces 
gleefully. 

Prasad's contract with Shergar has 
now ended, but there is a strong possi¬ 
bility of his being brought back. There 
are a few differences to be ironed 
out—whether to stick to fashion or to 
include interior design. Prasad favours 
the first. “What is the point if you don't 
have a focus? People who are interested 
in interior design will not buy the 
magazine for a one-page article on the 
subject, and if you have small sections 
on cookery, homecare and the like, it 
will look like a women's magazine.” 

Whatever the outcome of this argu¬ 
ment, In seems all set for a good 
innings. And Shergar Publications has 
already shown incipient designs 
of cornering a bigger market in business 
and leisure publications. 

Prakmh Betawadi / Bangalore 





A succession story 



V.K. Ramamurthy’s 
appointment as PCC(l) 
chief sets off a storm of 
protest 

G. K. Moopanar has paid 
the price for the Congres- 
s(IVs debacle in the Janu¬ 
ary Assembly polls. 
Though the Pradesh Con- 
gress(I) Committee pres¬ 
ident handed in his res¬ 
ignation soon after the elections it was 
not till the Congress(l)-AIADMK 
alliance was clinched that a successor to 
Moopanar was 
appointed. That this 
person was none 
other than Moopa- 
nar's arch-rival 
Vazhappaddi K. 

Ramamurthy only 
added grist to the 
rumour mills. 

It is common 
knowledge that 
Moopanar and his 
supporters had 
strongly opposed an 
alliance with Jayala- 
litha during the 

Assembly polls. 

Though they suc¬ 

ceeded in convincing 
the Congress lead¬ 
ership of the need to 
go it alone, New De¬ 
lhi has had a change 
of heart. Moopanar, of course, 

was no longer in the good books of the 

leadership following his poor perform¬ 
ance in the polls and the alliance with 
Jayalalitha was clinched. A1ADMK 
sources gloat that Jayalalitha had influ¬ 
enced the choice of the new PCC(I) 
president. But Congressmen are scep¬ 
tical of this claim. However, it is well 
known in party circles that home minis¬ 
ter Buta Singh is an ardent supporter of 
Jayalalitha and he may have backed the 
choice of Ramamurthy if only to spite the 
junior home minister, P. Chidambaram, 
who is an acknowledged Moopanar pro- 


the issue of a new PCC(I) leader for the 
state. Moopanar himself was summoned 
to Delhi for consultation. It is believed 
that Moopanar had recommended the 
names of Union minister M. Arunacha- 
lam and Rajya Sabha member M. Pala- 
niyandi. The latter was the PCC(l) chief 
before Moopanar took over. But Rajiv 
Gandhi consulted the President, R. 
Venkataraman, who suggested that V. 
K. Ramamurthy, a prominent trade 
union leader, would be an ideal replace¬ 
ment for Moopanar. 

It was at this time, that a group of 
pro-Moopanar partymen met the com¬ 
mittee’s chairman Dinesh Singh and 
declared that they would refuse to 
cooperate with Ramamurthy. Recalling 
that Ramamurthy had made a scathing 


proved wrong. Within hours of his 
announcement, the Moopanar camp de¬ 
clared war against the high command’s 
choice. 

For Ramamurthy, who has the unen¬ 
viable task of revitalising the Congres- 
s(I) unit in the state, the series of 


(From left) Q.K. 
Moopanar, P. 
Chidambaram and 
fOmatar T. Raiandar 

at a 

Cottgrosa-AIAOMK 
ratty: out ot favour; 
(lnaat)V.K. 
Ramamurthy: lha 
PM'a cholca 
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this atmosphere, of intrigue and 
drama, the AICC(I) Coordination Com¬ 
mittee met twice on 8 April to thrash out 


attack against the Moopanar- 
Chid&mbaram combine, they felt that it 
was Ramamurthy who was responsible 
for the CongressdVs debacle in the 
polls. If the high command felt that 
Moopanar should not continue as a 
legislature party leader as well as 
PCC(I) chief, then, they suggested, one 
of the posts could be awarded to a 
Moopanar nominee. However, all these 
arguments fell on deaf ears as Ramamur¬ 
thy had been selected by the Congress 
party president, Rajiv Gandhi himself. 

And so on 10 April, K.N. Singh, who 
is in charge of the party's Tamil Nadu 
affairs, decided to go public about Rama- 
murthy’s appointment. This, he felt, 
would discourage any demonstration by 
Moopanaris men. But K.N. Singh was 


demonstrations against him by his party 
members can hardly be welcome news. 
He is believed to have met his predeces¬ 
sor, Moopanar, and sought his coopera¬ 
tion. For the moment at least, Moopanar 
seems to be going along with Ramamur¬ 
thy as he has urged his supporters to 
desist from their proposed satyagraha on 
14 April. Moopanar’s men had originally 
planned to protest against the 'plot' to 
throw their leader out, and the satyagra¬ 
ha would coincide with the President’s 
visit to the state. But unless a rap¬ 
prochement between the two arch¬ 
rivals, Moopanar and Ramamurthy, is 
quickly arrived at, the Congress(I)'s 
mission to revitalise the party could 
come a cropper. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Madras 
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An exercise in rhetoric 



The panchayat sammelan 
provides an excuse for the 
states and the Centre to trade 
charges 

It was pow wow time 
once again and this time it 
was over the issue of 
panchayati raj that the 
chief minister of West 
Bengal Jyoti Basu and 
Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi exchanged a few salvos. The 
five-day panchayati raj sammelan of the 
eastern and north-eastern states, which 
was held in Calcutta, began on a con¬ 
troversial note on 3 April. While chief 
minister Basu was keen that the samme¬ 
lan be a state government affair. New 
Delhi obviously had other plans. Even¬ 
tually, it was the Centre that organised 
the five-day show at which 1468 dele¬ 
gates, several Union and state govern¬ 
ment ministers besides chief ministers 
from the neighbouring states and senior 
officials participated. 

The reason for the unseemly tussle 
between South Block and the state 
government continued to be hotly de-; 
bated. And at one point Rajiv Gandhi 
even sharply commented: "It seems to 
me that Jyoti Basuji thinks that every¬ 
thing is linked with elections.” But from 
Rajiv sandhi dativaiing his 
valedictory apaach at tha 
panchayati raj ammmaian 



the Prime Minister’s inaugural speech at 
the sammelan, it was evident that elec¬ 
tions were not very far from his mind 
either. 

Striking his most populist posture, 
Rajiv Gandhi criticised the functioning of 
the panchayats in no uncertain terms. 
He even wondered whether the funds 
that were allocated by the Centre were 
being utilised for the development of the 
poor and backward castes. Later, in his 
valedictory speech, which the Prime 
Minister delivered on the concluding day 
of the seminar, he came down heavily on 
West Bengal’s panchayat system and its 
functioning. He also felt that the 
benefit of land reforms could be availed 
by the rural poor only if the elected 
panchayats functioned properly. Dr 
Asim Dasgupta, the state’s finance 
minister, however, maintained that land 
reforms were a necessary pre-condition 
to stable panchayats. 

And this basic difference in approach 
could only lead to yet another dispute in 
the already stormy Centre-state rela¬ 
tions. However, dismissing these fears 
the Prime Minister said, “This is not a 
battle between the Centre and the 
states. It is a battle for development. It 
is a battle for the weaker sections. It is a 
battle to strengthen panchayati raj." 
Rhetoric notwithstanding, it is a fact that 
most of the major projects of the pan¬ 
chayats are financed by the Centre. 

It is little wonder then that there w^s 
talk of amending the Constitution to 
include panchayats in the Concurrent 
List. Said Rajiv Gandhi, “I admit that the 
Constitution sets out panchayati raj as a 
state subject. But it also placed respon¬ 
sibilities on the state to do something 
about it. I feel what has been done...is 
far short of what the 
aim was." 

Further, there was 
also a debate on 
whether the state 
should go in for a two- 
tier panchayat system' 
instead of the existing 
three-tier one. But 
here too, the discus¬ 
sion remained incon¬ 
clusive. In the final 
analysis then, the 
sammelan provided 
the states and the 
Centre with another 
excuse to level 
charges against each 
other. 

Datotthia Bhattacharya/ 
Calcutta 



Victory by 
default? 


The Congress(I) loses in the 
byelections but a High Court 
verdict unseats Shiv Sena 
MLA Ramesh Prabhoo 



The Coqgress(I) achieved 
through the courts what it 
couldn't at the hustings: 
to defeat the Shiv Sena, 
in what has been termed - 
a ‘historic judgement’, the 
Bombay High Court un¬ 
seated the Shiv Sena legislator Dr 
Ramesh Prabhoo, a former mayor of 
Bombay, who had contested the Assem 
bly byelections from the Vile Parle 
constituency in December 1987. The 
byelection was held following the death 
of the Congress MLA Hans Bhugra. And 
the Shiv Sena spared no efforts to 
ensure that its candidate won. It was 
also helped in this respect by the 
Congress(l) who fielded Prabhakar 
Kunte, even though a large section of its , 
members were opposed to his Candida ’ 


ture. 

Dr Prabhoo won the elections with a 
margin of nearly 11,000 votes. Bu' 
Kunte moved the courts challenging Di 
Prabhoo’s election on the grounds that 
he had allegedly canvassed for votes b> 
appealing to people’s religious senti 
ments, which is proscribed by Sectioi 
123 (3) of the Representation of Peo 
pie’s Act, 1951. He also alleged that the 
Shiv Sainiks were guilty of intimidating 
voters. 

Justice Sam Bharucha issued notices 
to Shiv Sena supremo, Bal Thackeray,, 
and his election speeches were read out^j 
in the court. “We are against the Janata 
Party because they are anti- 
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Shared Pawartaxtrama HgM) and other 
Congraaaman MleKata Prabnakar Kunta: 
landmark vardlct 


nationalists,” went Thackeray’s speech. 
^Citing instances of discrimination against 
Wflindus Thackeray had said that 
the government turned a deaf ear when 
Hindu gods were maligned. But it would 
grant every demand of the Muslims and 
even ban books for a single reference to 
the Prophet or scrap poems that have 
traditionally been taught in schools be¬ 
cause they contained the word ‘Shiv’. 

After hearing the speech Justice Bhar- 
ucha declared Dr Prabhoo’s election void 
and held Thackeray guilty of corrupt 
electoral practices. Though Kunte has 
won a mqjor battle the war has still not 
been won: for Justice Bharucha has 
declared that fresh elections should be 
held as there is no way of ascertaining 
S how many votes Dr Prabhoo got on the 
r strength of the communal postures 
struck by him and the Shiv Sena chief. 
The advocate general who appeared for 
Kunte pleaded that the petitioner be 
declared elected as he had secured the 
second largest number of votes. Howev¬ 
er, Justice Bharucha rejected the argu¬ 
ment. 

Observers feel that political parties 
have been resorting to an old gimmick 
time and again: of achieving through the 
courts what they failed to in the elec¬ 
tions. The unseating of chief ministers 
A.R. Antulay and Shivajirao Patil 
( Nilangekar by High Court verdicts are 
cases in point. Nitin Pradhan, who 
appeared for Prabhoo, during the initial 
stages of the court battle, said, "The 
judiciary should avoid doing this. If a 
person is returned by an overwhelming 
nugority the courts should not overrule 
the will of the people. This amounts to 
substituting the people’s verdict by judi¬ 
cial discretion.’’ 

The judge himself admitted that there 
were many grey areas. For instance, the 
evidence of several voters, relevant to 
the case, were not recorded. The Shiv 
Sainiks, of course, have appealed against 
. the verdict and the battle for the ballot 
will continue to be fought in the courts. 
Olga ToNta/Btamfc* 
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The riots and after 


Rivalry between two Sikh 
groups in Bidar leads to the 
murder ofJoga Singh 

The Bidar riots were just 
the beginning. In Septem¬ 
ber last year few may 
have imagined that the 
sleepy little village of 
Bidar would be the centre 
of such fierce politicking. 
And since the Bidar riots, in which six 
students of the Guru Nanak Dev (GND) 
Engineering College were killed, 
charges and counter-charges continue to 
be traded. Recently, the verbal battle 
took an ugly turn when Joga Singh, 
president of Nanak Jhira Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee 
and chief trustee of 
the society that runs 
the GND Engineer¬ 
ing College, a 
polytechnic college 
and a hospital in 
Bidar, was gunned 
down by five 
assailants who 
stormed into his 
Hyderabad resi¬ 
dence. 

For Joga Singh - it 
was a gruesome end: 
on 30 March when 
the businessman was 
watching television 
along with members 
of his family, fiveas- 
ailants drew up in a 
Maruti Gypsy, and 
shot him dead at 
point-blank range. 

This, despite the fact 
that Joga Singh had 
been provided with a 
security guard, 

Abdul Rasheed, by 
the Karnataka gov¬ 
ernment following 
death threats against 
him. The incident took place when 
Rasheed was away having his dinner. 

Later, one of the five assailants, 
identified as Mohinder Singh, committed 
suicide when a mob gave chase. Howev¬ 
er, another assailant, Deepender Singh, 
who is a student of Bhaiki Engineering 
College near Bidar, was caught by the 
mob. According to Darshan Singh, a 
nephew ofJoga Singh, Deepender Singh 


even offered the people Rs 50,000 to let 
him go. The police have also taken into 
custcxly two others, Avtar Singh and 
Gurjeet Singh. 

But Eshwar Singh, a self-professed 
sant and jathedar of the Chawni gurd¬ 
wara, who allegedly masterminded the 
plot to kill Joga Singh, and two other 
hired killers are still absconding. Eshwar 
Singh and Joga Singh had been at 
loggerheads ever since the Bidar riots. 
There were allegations that the GND 
College management had failed to pro¬ 
vide adequate protection to the students 
living in the hostels. And Joga Singh had 
come in for flak. Soon after during the 
bhog ceremony of the six Sikh students 
who were killed in the riots, Eshwar 
Singh created a stir by excommunicating 
Joga Singh. He continued to heap abuse 
on Joga Singh at pub¬ 
lic meetings and 
even accused the lat¬ 
ter of indulging in 
corrupt practices. 

According to Joga 
Singh’s supporters, 
all this was only aa 
attempt by Eshwar 
Singh to capture the 
attention of the mili¬ 
tant Sikhs in Punjab. 

Sources in the police 
claim that Eshwar 
Singh had even gone 
to Punjab a number 
of times following 
the Bidar riots and 
established contact 
with the militant 
leadership. As one of 
Joga Singh's rela¬ 
tives pointed out, 
"Eshwar Singh is 
now known as the 
Bhindranwale of the 
Deccan, and he is 
proud of it.” 


In fact, a week 
before Joga Singh's 
murder, when Darshan Singh Ragi jathe¬ 
dar of the Golden Temple's Akal Takht 
toured Bidar, Hyderabad, and Nanded 
(in Maharashtra) Eshwar Singh was his 
constant companion. One ofJoga Singh’s 
relatives claimed that Ragi had tried to 
patch up the differences between the 
rival Sikh leaders and suggested that the 
two meet for lunch at Eshwar Singh’s 
residence. But apparently, Joga Singh 
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Eshwar Singh: Bhindranwal* of I ha Dseean? 

declined in view of Eshwar Singh’s 
"unpopularity” among the Sikhs. Though 
Joga Singh was reprimanded by the 
Nanded sangat, the tankhaiya sentence 
against him was revoked. 

In an interview with Sunday a few 
weeks before his death, Joga Singh had 
refuted all charges of nepotism and 
corruption levelled against him by 
Eshwar Singh and his supporters. “If we 
were corrupt our activities would have 
come to a standstill,” defended Joga 
Singh. And added, "No one came for¬ 
ward to help us in the beginning fearing 
that it would be a financial burden. But 
some of these people are now making 
false accusations against us in an attempt 
to giab the institutions." 

Even prior to Joga Singh’s murder 
tension had been mounting and on the 
eve of Holi the administration had to 
tighten security measures in Bidar and 
Gulbarga. Anti-national slogans, which 
were scrawled on the walls of the 
Mahadevappa Rampura Medical Col¬ 
lege, was the cause for concern. 
Moreover, students of the GND En¬ 
gineering College too had been com¬ 
plaining about the receipt of threat 
letters. In fact, nearly 200 students fled 
Bidar for their native places following 
these incidents. Though nothing hap¬ 
pened on Holi, Joga Singh's murder on 
30 March forced the administration to 
rush additional troops of policemen and 
clamp down prohibitory orders. But only 
time will tell whether Bidar has seen the 
last of this internecine rivalry. 
Mukundan C. Menott/ Hyderabad 


A vote for the Congress 


Ram Naresh Yadav’s 
decision to join the Congress 
(I) could prove costly for the 
Janata Dal 

Value-based politics has 
suddenly become a 
fashionable phrase in 
Congress(I) circles. As 
the image of the party 
plummets in the wake of 
scandals, exposes and the 
most recent ‘leak’ of the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report, the party leadership is 
making a desperate attempt to bring 
clean, uncontroversial politicians within 
its fold. 

Last week, the ruling party experi¬ 
enced a triumph of sorts when Ram 
Naresh Yadav, former chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, and till recently a mem¬ 
ber of the Janata Dal Parliamentary 
Board, announced his decision to join the 
Congress(I). Addressing a crowded 
press conference at 24 Akbar Road, the 
AICC(I) headquarters, Yadav declared 
that in-fighting in the Janata Dal had 
reached new heights and, in his assess- 


stood for the weaker sections of socie¬ 
ty, Yadav said in a bid to justify his 
decision. Didn’t the Congress have any 
feudal elements, asked a pressman. 
“Most of them have been thrown out of 
the party,” Yadav quipped. 

Yadav’s entry into the Congress did 
come as a surprise. A former Socialist 
and follower of Ram Manohar Lohia, he 
is probably one of the few politicians in 
UP today who had never been in the 
Congress fold. The decision to change 
tracks after being part of Opposition 
politics for thirty years was sudden, but 
not entirely unexpected. It was common 
knowledge that he was extremely un¬ 
happy ever since he failed to secure the 
presidentship of the Janata Dal's crucial 
UP unit. The prestigious post went to 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, Devi Lai’s 
strongman in the state. 

In protest he resigned from the par¬ 
ty’s parliamentary board and in an inter-' 
view to Sunday had complained, “When 
we want to bring in value-based politics 
and change the system, how can we 
have a man like Mulayam. Singh heading 
the party’s UP unit? We have 54 MLAs 
from UP and more than 20 from Bihar. If 
we are not given due importance in the 



Ram Naresh Yadav 
declared that in-fighting In 
the Janata Dal had 
reached new heights. And 
therefore, far the sake of 
value-based politics and 
hfs conscience, he had 
decided to join the 
Congress 



ment, the conglomeration did not pos¬ 
sess the capacity to govern the country. 
And therefore, for the sake of value- 
based politics and his conscience, he had 
decided to join the Congress. To prove 
that he was not just another power- 
hungry politician, Yadav had decided to 
give up his Rajya Sabha membership, 
ruling party sources gloated. There 
were too many “feudal elements” within 
the Opposition, the Congress “alone” 


Janata Dal, who knows we might break 
away.” 

Yadav and his former colleagues in 
Lok Dal(A) were so disgusted with the 
state of affairs in the Janata Dal— 
particularly, the ascendance of the Devi 
Lai faction in th$ Dal and president V.P. 
Singh’s inability to prevent it—that at 
one stage it had seemed there would be 
a mass exodus. Ajit Singh, the secretary 
general of the Dal, was also under 
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A plot or mishap? 


goods from a bag, a rocket-like object 
exploded in the other bag. 


tremendous pressure from his suppor¬ 
ters to do something about the balance 
of power in the party or quit. The 
discontent in the Janata Dal provided the 
ruling party with an opportunity to woo 
the disgruntled leaders. Though Yadav 
prefers to keep mum about the specific 
details of his entry into the Congress(I), 
ruling party sources say that Bair am 
Jakhar played a vital role. 

Will Yadav’s exit make a major differ¬ 
ence to the Dal? Opposition leaders, of 
course, nonchalantly shrug off the mat¬ 
ter and claim that his departure will, in 
fact, help Dal president V.P. Singh tie 
up the loose ends. But obviously the Dal 
leaders are a little worried about Yadav’s 
future role in the Congress. If he goes 
J the way of Charanjit Yadav (the erst- 
’ while Janwadi Party leader), then the 
damage to the Dai will be minimal. On 
the other hand, if he is given a responsi¬ 
ble position and the Congress decides to 
implement the Mandal Commission re¬ 
port (with proposes greater reservation 
for backward castes), then the Opposi¬ 
tion may have little to be pleased about. 

The Congress(I), not surprisingly, 
has laid out the red carpet for Yadav. 
Party general secretary V. N. Gadgil hur¬ 
riedly summoned a press conference to 
announce that Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi had welcomed Yadav’s decision 
to join the party. UP chief minister 
N.D.Tiwari too was present on the 
occasion. More importantly, Yadav’s 
entry into the Congress(I) signals the 
Congress’ concerted efforts to woo the 
backward castes. “I will fight for the 
implementation of the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion report,” Yadav says and adds that 
the "Prime Minister is seriously con¬ 
sidering the implementation of Mandal’s 
proposals...” 

Yadav painstakingly points out that 
though the Janata Dal has promised to 
implement the Mandal Commission re¬ 
port in its policy statement, none of the 
states in which the party is in power has 
taken Mandal’s recommendations 
seriously. Opposition leaders point out 
that Ram Naresh Yadav’s entry into the 
Congress is part of a larger plan. “The 
Congress(I) accuses us of playing the 
AJGAR (Afar, Jat, Gujjar and Rajput) 
card but this is precisely what it is doing. 
Yadav is going to be projected as an Afar 
leader and be made a deputy CM in UP 
or brought to the Centre as a minister 
...Ram Niwas Mirdha will be projected 
I as a Jat leader and the choice of S.N. 
Sinha as Bihar CM is obviously geared at 
wooing the Rajputs," said a senior 
Opposition leader in Delhi. The argu¬ 
ments are largely speculative and only 
time will reveal the Congress’ game- 
plan. 
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A ‘distress flare ’ in a courier 
consignment explodes at 
Calcutta Airport 

Tuesday, 11 April. The 
Dum Dum Airport in Cal¬ 
cutta wore a deserted 
look as the Indian Air¬ 
lines’ Bangalore-bound 
plane had already left and 
the Boeing to Madras was 
just about to take off. A few passengers 
and some visitors were present in the 
domestic wing of the lounge when sud¬ 
denly at around 5.55 pm there was an 
explosion and a fireball sped towards one 
of the security check counters. The 
counter caught fire in a matter of 
seconds and the entire lounge was 
shrouded in smoke. Pandemonium pre¬ 
vailed as security guards rushed to 
cordon off the region. Luckily, no one 
was injured and the fire was snuffed out 
quickly by the fire service personnel. 

Investigations led the guards to the 
source of the explosion: a six-feet cylin¬ 
drical object which was to be shipped to 
Bombay in the Airbus. Said B.C. Kar, 
commercial manager for Indian Airlines, 


an air disaster had been narrowly 
averted for if the explosion had occurred 
after the baggage was loaded in the 
Airbus, the plane could easily have 
blown up. The incident occurred when 
the representatives of the Blaze Flash 
Couriers (to whom the baggage be¬ 
longed) were waiting at the courier 
clearance counter to check in the goods. 
Even as one of them was taking out the 


Soon after the incident, the manage¬ 
ments of Air-India and Indian Air¬ 
lines decided to suspend the shipping of 
baggage owned by courier organisations 
until farther notice. The top brass of the 
police force and various security agen¬ 
cies descended on the airport to conduct 
on-the-spot investigations. Four men 
were arrested, including one person 
who despite a confirmed booking on the 
flight to Bombay decided not to travel. 

According to Nazrul Islam, the addi¬ 
tional superintendent of police, the 
‘rockets’ which are manufactured in 
West Germany and used by mariners as 
distress signals are referred to as ‘comet 
parachute signals’. These were being 
sent to Bombay where they would be 
loaded on to a Cochin-bound flight. 

Security agency sources, however, 
do not rule out the possibility of a plot to 
blow up an Indian Airlines plane. The 
acting chairman of the International Air¬ 
ports Authority of India (IAAI), Air 
Vice-Marshal Khorana, and other top 
officials of security agencies are believed 
to have discussed preventive measures 
in the wake of the Calcutta airport 
incident. The minister of state for home 


affairs, Santosh Mohan Dev, told news¬ 
men that henceforth courier organisa¬ 
tions may be required to keep their 
goods at the cooling plant for at least 36 
hours for security reasons. And it seems 
inevitable that the airport managements 
will have to tighten security arrange¬ 
ments if they wish to avoid major 
mishaps in the future. 
NlharGhoM/CMciifte 
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The power of the plough 



The Congress(l)’s search for 
a popular kisan leader ends 
with Rajesh Pilot 

The battle for the coun¬ 
tryside has begun. And 
the Congress(I) is fully 
aware of the power of the 
plough. It seems as if the 
traditional kisan leaders 
like Sharad Joshi and 
Mahendra Singh Tikait have competition 
in Rajesh Pilot who has been travelling 
across the nation to tell large crowds of 
farmers what the Rajiv Gandhi govern¬ 
ment has done for them. 

Pilot received the green signal from 
the Prime Minister “to go to the people" 
and the minister of state for surface 
transport sped off on a hurricane tour of 
the countryside. Since 8 October, 1988, 
he has held over 30 kisan rallies, a 
number of them in Opposition-ruled 
states. Three of these were in Andhra 
Pradesh, four in West Bengal, two in 
Karnataka and one at Samalkhan, 
Haryana, at which he raised Rs 43 lakhs 
for a formers' welfare fund, the Jai Jawan 
Jai Kisan Trust. He ha? also held five 
massive rallies in Madhya Pradesh, five 
in Maharashtra, four in Rajasthan and 
seven in Uttar Pradesh. But that is not 
all as he plans to hold more. 

“Word has gone around that Rajiv is a 
man who talks about formers’ prob¬ 
lems," Pilot says, “and I have been 
cultivating it. I have been projecting 
Congress policies, telling formers what 
the government has done for them and 
explaining how the Opposition has been 
misguiding them." Pilot claims that the 
Congress(I) has made a headway in 
improving the lot of the fanners by 
putting the responsibility of poverty 
eradication on banks. A more practical 
approach to fanners' problems; an 
attempt to cover the agricultural cost of 
production; induction of formers on the 
Agricultural Prices Commission (APC) 
and the distribution of seeds are among 
the party’s "achievements" cited by the 
minister. 

“Compare what the Congress-ruled 
states have achieved with what the' 
non-Congress ruled states are doing and 
you will see the difference,” Pilot proud¬ 
ly says. "Agricultural production has 
gone down in Andhra Pradesh, and so 
has power production. Agriculture is 
only priority number three there. With 


us, it is number one. ’’ He also claimed 
that while a rally at Tumkur in Karnataka 
addressed by leaders such as Devi Lai, 
V.P. Singh, R.K. Hegde, Ajit Singh and 
S.R. Bommai drew a crowd of only 
10,000, a rally that Pilot had organised 
along with Janardhan Poojary, Rffjendra 
Patil and S. Bangarappa, barely half a 
kilometre away, drew nearly 50,000 
people. 

That, of course, is just one side of the 
story. Up north, Chaudhary Mahendra 
Singh Tikait continues his reign as a 
messiah of the kisans. And despite 
Pilot's efforts to win over the fanners of 
western Uttar Pradesh—he managed to 
hold a huge rally in Tikait’s bastion, 
Muzaffamagar—Jat, Gujjar and other 


backward caste kisans consider Tikait as 
the rightful successor to Chaudhary 
Charan Singh, whom the Congress(I) 
was never able to defeat, even in the 
best of times. 

But while the Congress(I) leaders 
found it difficult to strike a deal with 
Charan Singh, they discovered to their 
surprise, that Tikait was more amenable 
to reason. Pilot was assigned the task of 
appeasing Tikait just when the latter 
seemed all set to create problems for 
the Congress(I). Thanks to Pilot's per¬ 
sonal rapport with the kisan leader an 
understanding was reached. 

It wasn’t easy though. "Tikait first 
sent word to me on 29 October, 1988, 
that he wanted to discuss his demands 
with me,” Pilot recalled. The minister 
had already held a string of rallies in 
Uttar Pradesh which had turned out to 
be huge successes. Since a number of 



(Above) RajMh Pttot aOdreaatng a rally In Waet Bengal and (below) In UP: the 
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On the comeback trail 


fiigf&titty: ciwnrered to 
Utfilrsurprioethat Tikait 
mpra amenable to 
reason.Andthankito 
Pilot’s rapport with the 
kisan leader, an 
ttmtorstandlno was 
reached 


senior Congress(I) leaders were trying 
to settle the issue Pilot saw no reason to 
interfere, he says. The Bharatiya Kisan 
Union (BKU) had organised a huge kisan 
rally at the India Gate lawns and he and 
his men refused to move until the 
government conceded their demands. 
Pilot went on to talk to the “people in my 
government” to work out a possible 
settlement. He met Tikait in the unlike- 
liest of places—a car outside Udyog 
Bhavan—to thrash out the “agree¬ 
ment”. 

Tikait's main grievances were that the 
sugarcane price wasn’t reasonable and 
although electricity was not being sup¬ 
plied to farmers, they were being 
charged for it. Pilot had reason to 
believe that the grievances were 
genuine. So, eventually, the sugarcane 
price was raised from Rs 26 a quintal to 
Rs 30 and the Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment appointed a committee to look into 
the supply of power to fanners, and the 
maintenance of transformers. Besides, 
sugarcane prices, which differed in east¬ 
ern and western UP, were made uni¬ 
form throughout the state. As for the 
uplift of the farmer and the improvement 
of his living conditions, the government 
could only assure Tikait that it would do 
its best. Pilot and Tikait parted as 
"brothers" who saw no reason to dis¬ 
agree if the interest of kisans was their 
foremost concern. 

Said Tikait to Pilot after their talk: 
“Mera bhagwan bolta hai ki aap hamare 
kam karengey. (My god tells me you will 
work for us.)” What is more, Tikait even 
offered to share a common platform with 
Pilot during rallies. Obviously, it was a 
hint that Tikait was even ready to 
cooperate with—if not join—the Con- 
gresk(I). “But I declined, ” Pilot says. “I 
thought it would be better for him to 
keep his movement apolitical. Probably 
this is what endeared me to him.” 
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Discredited by the A zad 
government, the cooperative 
bosses are now making their 
presence felt 

. 

Nothing, it seems, can 
put down the state’s 
cooperative mafia. Just a 
few months ago the coop¬ 
erative caliphs appeared 
to be on the run when the 
former chief minister 
launched on his ambitious project of 
cleansing public life in Bihar. But Bhag- 
wat Jha Azad was soon out of the 
corridors of power and his successor 




director P.P. Sharma, its chairman 
Tapeshwar Singh who is a Congress MP 
and the former chairman of the Bihar 
State Cooperative Bank, Narendra \ 
Kumar Singh, who is a Congress(I) 
MLA. But Azad’s troubles with the 
Centre gave them reason to believe that 
they were in for some respite and they 
were proved right when jha made his j 
exit. Soon after, the new cliief minister 
arrived on the scene and the two officers 
were granted permission to go on de¬ 
putation to the Centre. 

The cooperative bosses were in for 
another stroke of good luck when Bisco- \ 
maun’s former managing director, Shar¬ 
ma, succeeded in getting a stay order 
from the Patna High Court. Moreover, 
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(From toft) N.K. Singh, Tapmhwar Singh and Raja Singh: hitting back 


S.N. Singh considers it prudent to 
restore things to the old order. Conse¬ 
quently, those IAS officers who were 
specially picked by Jha to head the Bihar 
State Cooperative Bank and Biscomaun, 
B.K. Singhan and R.K. Singh, for their 
reputation of being honest, have been 
taken off their prestigious assignments. 
The two officers had earlier requested 
for postings at the Centre—which Jha 
had refused—and these have now been 
okayed by the new chief minister. 

TTieir imminent departure from the 
scene has cast a pall of gloom on those 
who had hoped that the government’s 
tough line of action would reduce the 
influence of the cooperative mafia. In 
fact, these two officers had, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, succeeded in doing so 
as a number of cases were lodged 
against the former Biscomaun managing 


they challenged the state government’s 
cooperative ordinance in the High Court 
and they have reason to be pleased 
about the outcome. For, Chief Justice 
D. K. Sen has ruled that a bench of three 
judges will decide on the admissibility of 
the petition. And all three judges are 
related to the petitioners. VVliile one of 
tlie judges had earlier refused a heanng 
on the grounds of conflict of in¬ 
terest, he seems to have no such qualms 
now and has accepted his appointment to 
the bench. 

For the farmers, the comeback bid by 
the cooperative bosses only spells 
doom. While for some time it had 
seemed that the reign of the cooperative 
bosses was nearing an end, the new 
government is bent on giving them a 
new lease of life. 

Jatatvankar Gupt ml Patna 
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Spreading the equity cult 


Plans to increase investor awareness and retail shares in the smaller towns fnay 

change the face of the capital market 


I f new ideas' currently filtering 
through India’s capital markets take 
root, the share business, as we 
know it, will change beyond recogni¬ 
tion—for the better. Today’s catch¬ 
words are stock retailing, investor—and 
thankfully, broker—education, tapping 
the rural market, and, of course, the 
new manna: computerisation of opera¬ 
tions. 

Put together, these factors have the 
capacity to dramatically raise the inves¬ 
tor population from the four million or so 
today to five times that number by the 
next decade. Says Pradip P. Shah, 
managing director. Credit Rating and 
Information Services of India Ltd (CRI- 
SIL): “The potential could be even 
higher, say 40 or 50 million. That’s the 
top five per cent of the population, and 
they have the money to invest." Adds 
M.R. Mayya, executive director, Bom¬ 
bay Stock Exchange (BSE): “The new 
(or primary) issues market in Bombay 
alone is worth Rs 5,000 crores now. It 
could double. The secondary market’s 
daily turnover could go up to Rs 200 
crores from the present level of Rs 
80-90 crores.” 

A small but significant beginning has 
already been made towards that end. 
Mahendra N. Kampani, partner of Jam- 
nadas Morarjee and Co., one of the 
largest stockbroking firms in the coun¬ 
try, has made concrete plans to open 
stock retailing centres. His plans initially 
call for opening a centre in the Bombay 
suburb of Saki Naka in June, and four 
more in the city by the end of this year. 
Says Kampani: “My idea is to have ten 
service centres in Bombay, and ten 
branches upcountry (including profitable 
equity trading towns like Jamnagar and 
Porbandar in Gujarat).” All these offices 
will be linked by computer to the com¬ 
pany's BSE office, the nerve centre. 

The idea is decades-old in the West. A 
stock brokerage company sets up offices 
in both large and small cities—which 
usually are not near a stock exchange— 
where investors place orders for buying 
or selling shares. These orders are 
executed instantly through computer 
links, saving investors both time and 
money. Retailing operations also provide 


services such as advice on which stock 
to buy or sell, and when. 

The service, says Kampani, will re¬ 
volve around smaller investors, who 
often have no other way to keep track of 
what is happening on the stock markets 
except through the morning papers. And 
that information is already a day late. 
Also, small investors don’t have brokers 
at their beck and call—the privilege of 
the big players who may trade in 
thousands of shares. "Presently, small 

The Bombay Stock Exchange , 
building: now concepts /* j 


investors don’t really get service, ’’ say 
Kampani. “I want to gpovide this ser 
vice." He adds: "Small investors afe thi 
backbone of resource mobilisation.” 

In addition, Jamnadas Morarjee prop 
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M R. Mayya: huge potential 
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oses to introduce something quite re¬ 
volutionary forits-eervice centre clients. 
Irrespective of settlement periods on 
stock exchanges—which determine 
when an investor gets his money from a 
seU order—the company would pay off 
clients as soon as the tradd is confirmed 
via computer] This means that the 
investor will get his money on the spot 
against a waiting period of a month or 
more as of now. (Kampani estimates a 
requirement of Rs20 lakhsforeachcentre: 
half for the office space, and the other 
half for working capital.) Says Kampani: 
“With what I have in mind, with Rs 2 
lakhs I can service 100 investors, as 
they are small and will be doing small 
trades." 

Says CRISIL’s Shah: “Retailing is the 
key. Trades should be made in a mi¬ 
nute.” He adds: “There should be a 
network spread all over the country.” 
But that won’t be easy for private 
companies, with the massive investment 
which is required to set up a country¬ 
wide retailing operation. This is where 
public sector banks can step in, with the 
55,000 branches they already run all 
over India. 

SB1 Capital Markets (SHI^ Cap), a 
State Bank of India subsidiary, and 
Canbank Financial Services, the mer¬ 
chant banking arm of Canars Bank— 
both of which manage flourishing mutual 
funds and new equity offerings—are also 
contemplating a move into retailing. 
Says I). Basu, SBI Cap's managing 
director:" We are seriously looking at 
brokerage operations. We’re also work¬ 
ing on the idea of developing investor 
counselling services at some of our 
branches, as we have received feedback 
that a lot of people are coming over to 
ask questions about equity offerings.” 
Public sector banks appear to have an 
edge over similar private operations for 
a simple reason—they do not have to 
scour the countryside for customers. 
Says Basu: “The customer comes to the 
bank anyway.” An additional advantage 
for companies like SBI Cap is that its 
parent is computerising heavily. Cur¬ 
rently, 164 SBI branches are linked by 
computer using the in-house SBI Net 
programme. According to Basu, his 
company will begin servicing investors in 
the next six months. Actual brokering 
will depend on when the BSE grants 
membership to it. This competitive 
edge, however, doesn’t faze Kampani. 
He says: “There is enough business for 
everybody.” 

An important corollary to stock retail¬ 
ing operations is mining the rural mar¬ 
ket. It’s awash with hinds. Says B$E’s 
Mayya: “Today, the rural areas account 
for Rs 20,000 crores worth of savings ] 



O. Basu: investor counselling 

(and growing at 10-15 per cent a year in 
absolute terms). But only about Rs 
1,000 crores of that comes into the 
capital markets. ’’ Adds V. Raghunathan, 
chairman of the finance and accounting 
department at the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad (IIM-A) who 
is also a director of the Ahmedabad 
Stock Exchange: “If you look at savings 
figures, you find that 48 per cent is from 
rural areas and 52 per cent from the 
urban. But as far as mobilisation of 
resources is concerned, an incredible 95 
per cent and more comes from the urban 
market alone.” Bombay itself acounts 
for 36 per cent of the total shareholding 
population in the country. Here, it’s 
quite common to see even peons dis¬ 
appearing during their lunch-break for a 
quick spell of trading on Dalai Street. 

Analysts agree that in order to main¬ 
tain the current optimistic momentum of 
the capital markets, getting the rural 


Analysts feel that to 


maintain the 


momentum of the 


capital markets, 


etting the rural 


investor to shift from 


traditional methods of 


savings like keeping 


money in banks—or 


mattresses—is vital 


Malwndra Kampani: share rataillng 


investor to shift from traditional 
methods of savings like keeping money 
in banks—or even stuffing it in mattres¬ 
ses—is absolutely vital. Says Raghu¬ 
nathan: “Unless we start tapping the 
rural market, we can’t really expand. 
There are a lot of rich farmers there who 
don’t know what to do with their 
money.” He adds: "Increasing the sav¬ 
ings rate is pointless unless the money is 
used. ” Retailing, say analysts, is a major 
key to opening the floodgates of invest¬ 
ment. 

B ut these potential markets will con¬ 
tinue to elude financiers and the 
industry if investor awareness does not 
improve. Says SBI Cap's Basu: "Most 
of the people we look at as potential 
candidates for the stock market are 
‘apprehensives’ who are scared of the 
market. They see Hindi movies where 
someone’s father had a lot of money and 
lost it all in the share market.” While 
Basu's wry observation does explain the 
problem faced by all groups connected 
with the capital markets, the point is that 
people—whether apprehensive’ or 
simply ‘uneducated’* about the nitty- 
gritty of the investing game—desperate¬ 
ly need enlightenment. 

Increasing investor awareness is not 
easy, but individuals and organisations 
have directly and indirectly helped out. 
As far as corporate entities are con¬ 
cerned, Reliance Industries Ltd (RIL) 
has been the single largest motivator. 
Dhirubhai Ambani's impressive financial 
flair drew hordes of investors to his 
doorstep, helping to revitalise the mar¬ 
ket. But his son, Anil, is fast emerging 
as the “real architect behind spreading 
the investor base”, according to a Bom¬ 
bay-based merchant banker. 

Each recent RIL issue—whether for 
fresh equity, rights or debentures, has 
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Comic books on the 
shsro market: educating 
the lay Investor 



been oversubscribed. Says UM-A’s 
Raghunathan: ‘ They (RIL executives) 
; go from place to place telling people why 
they should invest in the capital market. 
Even if it is for their own marketing 
' reasons, the fact is that it helps pull in 
new investois." He adds: “RIL has 
probably derived more funds from the 
capital market than from manufactur¬ 
ing." Raghunathan mentions that Abhay 
Oswal has also been very “aggressive” 
in marketing issues for his group com¬ 
panies. In the south, he says, Sundaram 
Finance attracts long queues for its fixed 
deposit schemes, and a “fair percen¬ 
tage” of the Company’s resources come 
from the ruial market Apollo Tyres and 
Gujarat Narmada Fertiliser Corporation 
are other companies which too have 
looked to the rural market. 

Individuals help, too. Ajit Dayal, a 
director of Birla Mercury -which is 
planning to promote an off shore mutual 
Find with S.G. Warburg of the UK —has 


published two comic books on the share 
market in the last one year. The com¬ 
ics—-based on the Japanese style of 
simply and colourfully discussing every¬ 
thing from government to AIDS—are 
easy-to-understand guides. What is a 
stock market, what happens there, what 
do brokers do, how are shares traded, 
what are the rules and regulations bind¬ 
ing trades—the books discuss all this 
and more. Dayal has also completed an 
informal six-week course for Economics 
students at Bombay’s St Xavier's Col¬ 
lege this year, which is more in the 
nature of a stock market game. 

These are small contributions towards 
a greater degree of market knowledge 
for the lay person. But unless brokers as 
well as public and private sector com¬ 
panies all do their bit, potential investors 
may never be tapped. Says CRISIL's 
Shah: "Education is the key thing. But 
how will it be done and who will do it? 
The financial people should be doing 
it—the financial institutions, stock ex¬ 
changes and merchant bankers. " He 
adds: "Investors do make wrong deci¬ 
sions, but it’s usually because of not 
being aware of the market) they simply 
jump in. They must understand the 
market before they get in.” 

Speaking of awareness, a vital point is 
often overlooked: broker education. 
Says Birla's Dayal: “What is needed is a 
major education of brokers. They need 
to step up servicing. Right now. it's 
zero.” Shah at CR1SIL speaks out even 
more strongly. He says: “Brokers don’t 
provide research, portfolio manage 
inent, nothing. They can’t be allowed to 
function this way. It may lie that broker 
education is more important than inves¬ 
tor education.’’ 

A few years ago, such thoughts were 
unheard of in India. But with the matur¬ 
ity of the capital market since the 
unprecedented 1985 boom, logic has 
changed, as have demands. Picking up 
tiie thread, the BSE introduced a rigor- 


It will take a while to 
cover the entire 
gamut of players in 
the share game. 
There are 3,000 
brokers, 1 lakh 
sub-brokers and abouT 
4 million investors—a 
staggering number to 
‘educate’ 


ous broker training course in January. 
The first batch of 50 students—aspiring 
stockbrokers and brokers' assistants— 
will graduate this month. The second 
course will commence next month. The 
syllabus includes the securities industry, 
investment, and learning to read corpo¬ 
rate performances among other things. 
The teachers include Securities and 
Exchange Board of India (SEBI) chair¬ 
man S.A. Dave. Unit Trust of India 
chairman M.J. Pherwani, Reserve Bank 
managers and financial controllers of 
various companies. 

The exercise is necessftry, says BSE 
executive director Mayya, as “most 
stockbrokers don’t have adequate 
knowledge about the industry.. They 
function on advice of investors they 
represent, and simple hearsay." He 
adds: “ A stockbroker, like a doctor, 
should be a good consultant and advis¬ 
er. " If the experiment catches on, says 
Mayya, it could have far-reaching 
effects. Says he: “Ultimately (in two or 
three years), a new aspirant will have to 
pass the course to be eligible for mem¬ 
bership at the BSE. In more advanced 
countries, a personcan’t become a stock¬ 
broker unless he passes an exam. Our 
objective is to develop on those lines." 

It will take a while to cover the entire 
gamut of players in the share game. 
There are .1,000 brokers, 1 lakh sub¬ 
brokers and approximately 4 million 
investors in the country— a staggering 
number of people to ‘educate’, leave 
alone the untapped millions. Moreover, 
there are a number of hurdles to cross 
before the new trend sweeping the 
capital markets begins to have its im¬ 
pact. Brokers are still notoriously resis¬ 
tant to computerisation, barring a hand¬ 
ful. Financial institutions still control 
companies, especially the blue-chip 
ones—which need less propping up than 
smaller ones. The government still con¬ 
tinues to stymie —and stupefy—the 
market with regulations. In March it 
slapped a ruling which says that com¬ 
panies going in for issues of less than Rs 
1.8 crores cannot enter the capital 
market thus effectively discouraging 
small projects. Stock exchanges con¬ 
tinue to proliferate—16 at the last count, 
compared to eight in the entire US— 
spreading shares very thin and forcing 
scarcity, thus driving up prices. 

But the mood—separate from the 
oversubscribed issues which traditional¬ 
ly indicate investor Confidence—is cer¬ 
tainly upbeat. The new awareness and 
the new momentimi do not seem likely 
to retreat. As far as the capital markets 
are concerned, there is simply too much 
at stake to give it ail up, 
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Gem merchants 
battle the taxman 

Tax officials insist they have the right to undertake raids. 
The trade claims it is simply being harassed 


D iamonds may be forever, but not 
when the taxman cometh. It is a 
bitter feud that has been brewing since 
early this year between the diamond 
industry and the income-tax department 
in Bombay. The taxman refuses to 
consider the diamond industry as a “holy 
cow” and has carried out raids on the 
premises of diamond merchants, cutters 
and polishers. The trade has hit back 
calling the raids "harassment". With 
battle lines drawn, the revenue secret¬ 
ary intervened recently only to work out 
an uneasy truce. As Jatin Mehta, the 
young chairman of the Gem and Jewel¬ 
lery Export Promotion Council, com¬ 
mented, “We have only got an assurance 
from the revenue secretary, and there is 
a lot of distance between the cv.p and the 
lip.” 

Despite the massive campaign 
mounted by the diamond industry 
against the tax raids, the IT officials, led 
by the determined director of income- 
tax (investigation), S.C. Parija, have 
succeeded in putting the industry on the 
defensive. Says Parija. “We will look 
into the avoidable areas of conflict and 
what they call harassment.” But he also 
makes it clear that he would like the 
diamond industry’s income to increase 
because “l am interested in income that 
is taxable”, adding that the seized goods 
amounted to a negligible proportion of 
the industry’s turnover. 

The industry’s bluff was called some¬ 
what when revenue secretary Nitish 
Sengupta asked a delegation of the 
industry that met him in Bombay to give 
him specific instances of harassment. 
But they were unable to do so. As a tax 
official commented, "Their problem 
seems more to avoid the raids during 
which diamonds are seized.” According 
to Jatin Mehta, diamonds worth more 
than $10 million (Rs 15 crores) are lying 
with the tax authorities for nearly eight 
years. This amounts to a loss in export 
eamings as these would have been 
exported if they had been returned. 

The diamond industry is virtually an 
export oriented industry, and is among 
the highest foreign exchange earners. 
Ever since Section 80 HCC <>l the 


Income Tax Act came into force, export 
earnings have become tax free. While 
this has led to a spurt in exports and 
higher declarations, there were also no 
tax raids in the last seven months. But 
as Parija says, merely because export 
earnings are tax exempted does not 
mean that IT officials cannot undertake 
search and seizure operations on the 
premises of diamond merchants and 
others involved in the trade on the basis 
of specific information. 


protesting that their goods were being 
held up. But as a source in the industry 
conceded in confidence. “It is more a 
pre-emptive measure. We know there 
are black sheep in the business and we 
don’t mind genuine surveys. But there 
should be no harassment,” 

Within a fortnight, on 6 March, CBI 
officials detained 27 angadias at Dadar, 
Bombay, and seized diamonds valued at 
Rs 30 crores. But the CBI had acted on 
the information that the angadias were 
carrying narcotics, and when the mis¬ 
take was realised, all the seized goods 
were released. But the diamond mer¬ 
chants had already decided to go on the 
warpath and observed a bandh on 9 
March in Bombay and Gujarat. 

To raise public opinion in its battle 
against the tax authorities, full-page 
advertisements were taken out by 12 
diamond trade associations m leading 
English dailies. The industry's conten¬ 
tion is that taxmen, worried about their 
source of income drying up, have re¬ 


Bombay* diamond market: th* taxman comath 


Thus, on 22 February, tax officials 
swooped down on five angadias (tradi¬ 
tional carriers) and found diamonds 
worth over Rs 10 crores on them. The 
ungadias carry rough diamonds to diffe¬ 
rent cutting centres in Surat and Navsari 
in Gujarat, The very next day, the IT 
department released diamonds worth Rs 
9 crores after they were accounted for. 
But Rs 2 crores of diamonds were 
seized for verification. Of this amount, 
only Rs 20 lakhs worth of diamonds are 
yet to be verified as no one has come 
forward to claim them. 

The first shot had thus been fired and 
the diamond merchants lost no time m 


sorted to harassing the diamond cutters 
and polishers. Said the ad - "Peeved at 
the prospects of the source of 'unjust 
enrichment’ drying up; ffiese officials 
have now made the semi-literate cutters 
and polishers the target of their repris¬ 
als... For the last four days they have 
been tormenting the workshop owners 
and self-employed entrepreneurs in and 
around Bombay who form the backbone 
of the industry.” 

But the taxmen were undaunted by 
the pressure tactics ot the industry or 
their mentor, the MP from south Bom¬ 
bay, Murli Deora Rumour s began to do 
the rounds that the diamond merchants 
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had contributed lavishly to the Congress 
cotters and were now demanding their 
pound of flesh. Deora also tried to bully 
the IT officials by saying that the Prime 
Minister was “aware" of the problems 
laced by the industry. 

The taxmen put the pressure on by 
unearthing yet another case of evasion. 
An officer from the central circle wanted 
a survey of 20 cutters for assess ment 
of some previous year. The taxmen 
found 11 of them around Borivli/Malad 
but there was no trace of the other nine. 
Nine of the 1! confessed to concealing 
income from transactions made outside 
their books of accounts. The amount 
involved was Rs 17 lakhs. And these 
were only random surveys. 

It is estimated that 60 per cent of the 
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The diamond Industry's ad against tha tax 
raids: belligerent 


domestic diamond trade of around Rs 
350 crores is in the black. Many people 
do not want to pay sales tax on large 
purchases of diamonds and so a lot of the 
sale is not declared. Arun Mehta, of B. 
Arun Kumar and Co., had reportedly 
even asked the income-tax authorities to 
“be like King Dhritarashtra and turn a 
blind eye to some of the minor illegalities 
of the trade”. 

The diamond merchants are publicis¬ 
ing the fact that they are the largest 
exporters: Rs 4,250 crores worth of 
exports. But considering that the di¬ 
amond industry imports roughs worth 
Rs 3,200 crores, the industry’s net 
earnings are Rs 1,250 crores. "Their 
export earnings don’t put them above 
the law of the country or that we should 
treat them as sacred cows," argued a 
taxman. 


It is estimated that 60 
per cent of the 
domestic diamond 
trade of around Rs 
350 crores is in the 
biack. Since many 
people do not want to 
pay sales tax on large 
purchases of 
diamonds, a lot of the 
sale is not declared 


Ihe diamond merchants who have 
sobered down considerably since they 
first started their agitation early last 
month, agree that "we don’t want im¬ 
munity under the law”. Their only con¬ 


tention now is that there should not be 
indiscriminate harassment. Last week, 
the diamond industry sent a letter to the 
revenue secretary, suggesting that di¬ 
amonds which are goods should not be 
seized, and the disputed diamonds 
should be released on production of a 
legal guarantee. This, of course, has to 
be looked into by the law ministry, say 
the taxmen. 

Both sides are suffering from a crisis 
of confidence in each other. The tax 
authorities emphasise that they are not 
interested in the exporters, but only in 
the cutters, polishers and traders. But 
these people, who form the majority of 
the diamond industry, have pressured 
the suave, educated young diamond 
exporters to espouse their cause "be¬ 
cause they are the ones who hobnob 
with the ministers and politicians". As an 
income-tax official put it, diamond expor¬ 
ters who led the high-profile struggle 
against the Bombay IT authorities are 
“riding the back of a tiger and don’t know* 


N 


how to come down”. 

Olga Tallis /Bombay 
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Instruments of profit 

The corporate sector keenly awaits the launching of 
certificates of deposit and commercial paper 




T here is an air of excitement sweep¬ 
ing through corporate circles and 
merchant bankers are working overtime 
to cope with the barrage of enquiries 
pouring in from chief executives and 
finance directors of big companies. It all 
began with Reserve Bank of India gov¬ 
ernor R.N. Malhotra announcing on 27 
March that two new financial instru¬ 
ments—commercial paper (CP) and cer¬ 
tificates of deposit (CI»—will soon be 
making their debut in the Indian financial 
market. Says a leading merchant bank¬ 
er, "The list of companies asking for 
details reads like a who's who of the big 
business scene in India.” 

Corporate finance experts are particu¬ 
larly excited about the commercial paper 
which would make it possible to cut the 
cost of short-term borrowings by at 
least one or two per cent. Considering 
that short-term (up to one year) borrow¬ 
ings of big companies sometimes run to 
hundreds of crores of rupees, a reduc¬ 
tion of one or two percentage points in 
the rate of interest can lead to enormous 
savings—and improved profitability. 

The certificates of deposit, on the 


other hand, would offer cash-rich com¬ 
panies a more lucrative opportunity 
than bank deposits to make money from 
funds that may be lying idle with them 
for periods ranging from three months to 
one year. 

In his letter for the current lean 
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Enter the Russians 

Chemimpex signs a know-how and buy-hack agreement for 
manufacturing titanium dioxide 


season, Malhotra has said: "With a view 
to enabling highly rated corporate bor¬ 
rowers to diversify their sources of 
short-term borrowing and also providing 
an additional instrument to investors, it 
has been decided to introduce commer¬ 
cial paper." He added: “The CP would 
be issued at a discount to face value and 
the discount rate would be freely deter¬ 
mined. " 

CP is defined as “an unsecured prom¬ 
issory note not tied to any specific 
transaction ".In other words, it is a kind 
of IOU issued by a borrowing company 
to anyone willing to lend it money for 
periods ranging from 91 days to six 
months. The discount rate is the return 
(on an annual basis) earned by the 
lenders. Let us assume that the IOU— 
CP in this case—is repayable in six 
months and the annual discount rate is 
14 per cent. A seven per cent return is, 
therefore, possible over a six-month 
period. 

Malhotra has also said in his letter that 
“the CP would be freely transferable by 
endorsement and delivery ’’.This means 
that a commercial paper can be freely 
traded between the date of issue and the 
date of maturity. In other words, com¬ 
panies can buy and sell CPs starting 1 
April for a six-month period. And on 30 
September, the date ol repayment, 
whoever holds a CP can present it to the 
original borrowing company and receive 
the full amount, or the face value of the 
CP, m return. 

Certificates of deposit form what may 
be described as the other side of the 
coin. CD is also a type of IOU. given this 
time by scheduled commercial banks to 
corporate investors, with a minimum 
size, as stipulated by RBI, of Rs 1 crore. 

A CD will also be issued at a discount on 
face value and its maturity period will 
range from 91 days to one year. It will 
also be transferable on endorsement and 
delivery, which means it will be freely 
tradeable like a CP. Since the discount 
rate on CDs will be freely determined by 
market considerations, it will be well 
above the interest rate of 8 per cent 
offered by banks on deposits for a similar 
time period. 

However, bankers are not yet clear 
about what exactly the discount rate or 
rate of return is likely to be on CD. The 
scheme will become operative only after 
the Reserve Bank issues detailed guide¬ 
lines and the Indian Banks Association 
(IBA), the representative body of com¬ 
mercial banks, evolves satisfactory 
documentation. And the financial whiz- 
kids are waiting, ready with their soph¬ 
isticated calculators,to make a six-month 
killing. 

R. VIJayanghavan/Mtefow 


I ndia has the raw material in abund¬ 
ance. The Russians have the technol¬ 
ogy- And Mikhail Gorbachev's glasnost 
did the trick to ensure that India joined 
the handful of countries manufacturing 
titanium dioxide. The Russians had 
hitherto been associated with India’s 
defence, steel, petroleum and heavy 
engineering industries. But the signing 
of a joint venture agreement recently by 
the Soviet first vice-minister of chemical 
mdustry, V.P. Ivanov, with Chemimpex 
India heralds the beginning of the Rus¬ 
sian presence in India's chemical in¬ 
dustry. 

For Chemimpex, a well-known trad¬ 
ing group with an export-import turnov¬ 
er of Rs 200 crores annually, the tita¬ 
nium dioxide venture is a significant 
diversification into the manufacturing 
sphere. According to Akhil Rastogi, a 
director in Chemimpex: “Only a few 
countries in the world possess this 
technology and most of them are reluc¬ 
tant to part with it.” It is ironical, he 
points out, that India, which has the 
largest deposits of titanium bearing ore 
(llmenite and rutile) in Ganjam district of 
Orissa, Chavasa and Quiion in Kerala, 
and Ratnagin on the Konkan coast, had 
to import 15,000 tonnes of titanium 
dioxide annually at the cost of $2,600 per 
tonne. "So,” says Rastogi, "we sought a 
joint venture between our raw material 
and their technology. ” Soon after, Che¬ 
mimpex received a letter of intent for 
the manufacture of 50,000 tonnes of 
titanium dioxide per year. 

The plant will be set up at Ratnagin on 
the Konkan coast in Maharashtra at a 
cost of Rs 200 crores. Of the company’s 
equity of Rs 50 crores, the Russian 
participation will be around 30 per cent, 



An important feature 
of the joint venture is 
a 70 percent 

_ buy-back 

arrangement which 
will benefit both the 
countries 


with the rest being shared by Chemim¬ 
pex, Tata Oil Mills and the public. 
According to K.K. Arora, technical 
director, Chemimpex, the plant will go 
on stream by mid-1991. Chemimpex 
also plans to float a new company called 
Insov Titanium Industry' Ltd, details of 
which will be worked out in the next 
three months. Says a confident Arora: 
“We expect an annual turnover of Rs 
250 crores in the second year of produc¬ 
tion.” 


An important feature of the joint 
venture is a 70 per cent buy-back 
arrangement, which will benefit both the 



Akhil Rastogi of Chemimpex signing ths 


agreement with Soviet minister V.P. Ivanov 

countries. India would have found it 
difficult to export the excess production, 
after meeting the domestic demand, 
because of the high cost of production. 
Says Arora, “Now we have an assured 
market.” As for the Russians, who 
require 220,000 tonnes ot titanium diox¬ 
ide a year, the Indian venture will gne 
them a ready supply source. 

Titanium dioxide which is the whitest 
and one of the most opaque pigments, is 
an important raw material m the manu¬ 
facture of paints, fibte. papei, plastics, 
etc. Interestingly, India has two plants 
which produce titanium dioxide 1 one at 
Trivandrum with a capacity of 15.000 
tonnes per annum and the other at 
Quiion with a 22,000-tonnecapacity. 
Owing to technical problems and acute 
power shortage, the two plants together 
produce only 2o 000 tonnes of titanium 
dioxide a year against the country's 
demand of 35,000 tonnes. For Chemim¬ 
pex, the venture may turn out to be a 
golden diversification which will also help 
reduce the drain on foreign exchange 
reserves, 

Olga TeHl %i Bombay 
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Shriram 

Investments Ltd. 

Admit. Office : Mookambfka Complex, 
III Floor, 4, Lady Desikachari Road, 
(Entrance: C.P. Ramaswamy Road), 
Mylapore, Madras - 4. 

Ph : 74960/77463/73168. 

Shriram 

Admn. Office : Mookambfka Complex, 
4, Lady Oeslkacharf Road, Mylapore, 
Madras-4. Ph: 71983/74101. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Shriram Group Companies include: 


# P.B. Sreenlvasan — Former Chairman & Managing 

Director, 10 R Madras 

• S. SMlkaranaraysnan ~ Former Executive Director k 

Secretary, Aihok Leyland lid Madras 


• CP. Verghese 


— Former General Manager, United India 
Insurance Co Ltd Emakulam 


• P. Yaldyanathan — Investment 4 Finance Consultant, In¬ 
tegrated Enierprises, Kumhakonam 


• G.V. Raman 

• Lalll P. Mehta 


— Partner, M/s. Gtwmkanthan k Co 
Auditors, Madras 

- Former General Manager, New India 
Aisurancc Co Ltd, Bombay 


Performance Highlights: 
SHRIRAM INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Dec 

1986 


1 Paid-up 


Dec. March* 

1987 1989 

(Ks. in lacs). 


Capital & Reserves 

2. Deposits 

3. Funds employed 

4. Dividend 

41.26 
388 60 
514.47 
20% 

102.93 
676 46 
1002.94 
21% 

250.00 

1575.00 

2370.00 

SHRIRAM TRANSPORT FINANCE CO LTD. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

March* 

1 Paid-up 

1986 

1987 

(Rs. in lacs). 

1989 

Capital & Reserves 

41.00 

62.18 

163.88 

2. Deposits 

189.00 

349.00 

950.00 

3. Funds employed 

313 21 

558.43 

1328.88 

4. Dividend 

24% 

25% 

__ 


Shriram strives to bring into depositors’ lives the tangible significance of ‘Shri’. 
By taking tender care of depositors’ funds, placing them in sound enterprises, 
spreading the risk widely, managing it economically. Most importantly, by 
subjecting the management to rigorous scrutiny by Board of Directors 
consisting of eminent professionals with impeccable record of public service. 


HOW 
SHRIRAM 
CAN RR1NG 
YOU MORE ‘ 

Shri, denotes wealth, 
prosperity and well-being. 


All this is fully backed by high quality, efficient service 
characterised by dedication and promptitude at all our 
42 branches. 


Bring ‘Shri’ into your life with Shriram. 


Chandamama offers 12 free Issues of 
Junior Ouest" to members, of EITHER Shrlrams 
RO scheme — Rs.200p.rn,. * 30 months « Rs.8.988 
OR cash certificate - w.3,275 for 
3 years - Rs.3,000. fromiMay '89. 


* Estimated 
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AGRA: Block 32 P7. Sanjay PIki • AHMEDABAD. 
B-14, I Floor, Capital Commercial Centra, Aahram Road. 
Ph: 76326 • BAROOAj 57.1 Floor, Bhriram Chamber 
Oppt Circuit Houae, KjC. Dutt Road e BOMBAY: 
Regional Office: 611. IMaient Chamber*. 212, Nariman 
Point, Phj 241113/2043997 • Branch Office: 

The South Indian Cone erne Ltd (Premia**), 401, Telans 
Road, Matunga. Ph: 4379639. Office Timing*: 9 a.m w 
1 p.m. 4 am. to S pjn, Monday Holiday. • CALCQTTA 
33, Rate Besante Roy Road, (2nd Root), Phi 420115 
o NEW DELHI: 401, Pratap Chamber* (4th Floor). 
2376, Qurudwara Road. Kami B*«h, Phi 5729913 
a INDORE: 307, Chetak Centra, 12/2. R.N.T. Mara 
• JAIPURftB-83, Raman Marg, Tilth Nadar a KANPUri 
129, Ragai Cinema Building. Mall Road a NAGPUR: 
’Ylamunayetan’, 225-B, Watt High Court Road, Ookiripei, 
Ph: 33615 (P.R) e PUNE: 402. White Houaa (4th Flomk 
1402, Tllak Road. Ph: 436782/434279. 


Shriram: Managed by innovative professionals. 
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T o transit from one 
phase to another, an 
artist requires a 
catalyst. For painter Anjolie 
Ela Menon it proved to be 
dress designing. Goaded by 
friends in fashion, Anjolie 
went into it as a one-off 
effort. And the result: a num¬ 
ber of whacky outfits which 
would make you the talk of 
the party—if you had the 
courage to be seen in them, 
that is. 

But Menon's intention was 
never to create conversation 
pieces. "I did it with my 
tongue firmly in cheek,” she 
says, "and the designs are as 
frivolous as my approach.” 

Frivolous is right. Among 
Menon’s designs is what is 
termed, rather quaintly, a 
"bandwallah’s outfit”, which 
she fought better judgement 
to produce. A take-off on 
what the musician at the 
neighbourhood wedding 


[Abova) Anjolie Ela Menon and (bottom) a mundu and vethti set 


A'ould be wearing, the cos- 
ume is a study in absurdi- 
y—and even Menon admits 
hat this one is rather “kinky- 
unny”. What goes by the 
lame of the balloon and kite 
ensemble, uses the motifs of 
Vlenon’s paintings in an en- 
:irely different medium. And 
:hen, the fantastic: a cape 
Jesigned much like what a 
nagician would favour. 

In the realm of the tradi¬ 
tional there are the two mun- 
dus and veshtis (one in white 
md the other in black) de¬ 
signed by Menon. Here the 
vindow, a persistent image 
n the artist's paintings 


appears, in the form of a grid 
design. These are perhaps 
the most viable among 
Menon’s costumes. She 
admits: “I wouldn't wear any 
of my outfits except perhaps 
my mundus and veshtis. ” 
And then, the afterthought: 
“Well, only if 1 got about 
eight kilos thinner!” 

It says something for the 
Indian fashion scene that the 
outfits, bizarre or not, went 
for fancy prices: the most 
expensive at Rs 20,000 and 
the others for an average of 
Rs 8,000. There's something 
in letting it all hang out, then. 
So, can one expect a repeat? 


Painter Anjolie Ela 
Menon’s one-off 
attempt at dress 
designing 



DESIGN 


No, says Menon, and money 
was never a motivating fac¬ 
tor (the profits went to va¬ 
rious charities, anyway). 
“Any new field you venture 
into serves as an impetus 
into a new direction,” she 
explains. “I went into this on 
the strength of an absurd 
impulse, and in the hope that 
it would release my paintings 
from solemnity.” 

A nd all she did was paint 
really. The only differ¬ 
ence this time was that she 
used other people’s hands— 
those of the zardozi workers 
in Hauz Khas village of New 
Delhi in this instance—to 
give effect to her designs. 
But it can’t have been a 
completely satisfying experi¬ 
ence, for Menon says, with 
some feeling, “I don’t want 
to do it again. ” 

There were saving graces, 
though—she worked in close 
collaboration with the crafts¬ 
men and got to appreciate 
their skills. If it worked to 
their benefit, she says, she 
would do this kind of thing all 
over again. “But as a venture 
for myself, definitely not.” 

For one thing, it involves a 
tremendous amount of time. 
The three weeks Menon 
spent on this experiment, 
she didn’t get to paint at all. 
But then, her designs were 
influenced very strongly by 
the leitmotifs of her paint¬ 
ings—crows, kites, lizards, 
et at —a deliberate decision, 
to give each outfit the dis¬ 
tinctive look of an Anjolie Ela 
Menon work. 

But her signature sells-- 
whether on canvas or on 
fabric. And dress designing 
may prove lucrative busi¬ 
ness. But no, Menon is not 
interested: “1 need just 
enough money to live on and 
buy paint with. 1 like my 
comfortably shabby lifestyle. 
It’s too late to change it now, 
anyway. ” 

To say that this foray into 
dress designing helped her 
grow is to overstate the 
case, says Menon. “Let’s 
just say that I had fun for 
three weeks and then forgot 
about it.” 

SMfiw Goswami/Afow MM 
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INTERVIEW 


Nirad C. Chaudhuri the man is 91 
years old, but Nirad C. Chaudhuri the 
writer is only 40. Or so says the eminent 
author, now settled in England. Soon 
after the second part of his autobiogra¬ 
phy Thy Hand—Great Anarch created 
waves in the Western world, Niradbabu 
got down to writing a three-volume 
history of the Bengali people—this time 
in his mother tongue, Bengali, a lan¬ 
guage in which he rarely writes. The 
first part of this trilogy, named Aji Hote 
Shoto Barsha Aage (A Hundred Years 
Ago), is due to be published in Calcutta 
soon. Besides, he also plans to write 
three more books—two in English and 
one in Bengali. 

In a recent interview to Suman 
Chatterjee in Oxford, Niradbabu spoke 
about his new book and plenty else 
besides. Some excerpts: 

Svjvoa r:You have been living out- 
aide India for 18 gears now. Are you 
in touch with recent developments 
in the country? 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri: I do get a little 
news. One only has to press a few grains 
of rice to check whether it is cooked, 
one need not press the bowl (a Bengali 
saying). From what I have observed, 
people in India do not serve their 
country selflessly—there is always an 
ulterior motive. I also see a general lack 
of enthusiasm amongst Indians. 

What do you think Bengalis have 
achieved in the fields of music and 
literature? 

Let me first talk about literature. 
There is a certain yardstick by which 
great literature can be judged. Today’s 
criteria does not necessarily apply. Gone 
with the Wind is widely acclaimed as a 
great novel. Everybody was wildly en¬ 
thusiastic about it. Yet it has no place in' 
the history of American literature. And 
this, in spite of the fact that no other 
novel has sold a higher number of 
copies. What I’m trying to say is that you 
can’t judge literature by sales figures. If 
one goes by sales figures, then Bengali 
literature does not amount to much. But 
despite the little there is, it is easily the 
best in the world I say. Who am I to say 
this? A very distinguished professor of 
English at Oxford once said of me: "He 
is English literature to the marrow.” 
Therefore, nobody can say that I am 
unacquainted with English literature. 
Edward Guill once said that few people 
know as much about world literature as I 
do. So, my evaluation of literature 
should not be scoffed at... 

Despite their impressive achieve¬ 
ments in the fields of poetry, music 
and literature why have Bengalis 
failed to play an important role in 
Indian politics? 


"The English are 
superior to us” 

In conversation with Nirad C. Chaudhuri 

















Bengalis lack political insight. An inst¬ 
ance. In December 1920, at the Nagpur 
session of the Indian National Congress, 
Mahatma Gandhi called for a resolution 
on non-cooperation. C.R. Das went 
there with his group of supporters to 
oppose the move, because he felt that 
the non-cooperation movement was 
against ‘Bengali nationalism’. But he 
returned to Calcutta converted. After 
coming back, he said: “I deplore revolu¬ 
tionary bloodshed.” And yet he passed 
the resolution praising Gopinath Saha—a 
revolutionary who had murdered a per¬ 



son. This led to his having serious 
differences with Gandhi. He failed be¬ 
cause he tried to be a Gandhian and a 
revolutionary at the same time. You 
cannot simultaneously support two 
opposing schools of thought. Chittaran- 
jan Das had said that it was because of 
these revolutionaries that Bengali poli¬ 
tics had been set back by 25 years. I 
have written: “Not 25 years, it was set 
back forever." And it was due to the 
Bengali’s attempt to keep his feet on two 
different boats, simultaneously. In 1935, 
when Subhasbabu (Subhas Chandra 


I divide Bengali 
communists into two 
categories: the lap 
dogs—the pampered 
sons of the rich—and 
the pariah dogs. I 
don't see communists 
of any other kind 


Bose) was removed from the Congress 
(I have dealt with this incident in my 
book and have also mentioned what a 
wicked man Gandhi was), I said that the 
Bengalis ought to serve an ultimatum to 
the Congress—either you do not expel 
Subhasbabu or we will resign. If the 
Bengalis had not been against him, 
Gandhi would never have been able to 
oust Subhasbabu. But my suggestion 
was received with scepticism... 

You have discussed the Bengali 
communists at great length in your 
book Thy Hand—Great Anarch ... 

I shall discuss them in this book also. 
Let me tell you what Bengali commun¬ 
ists are like. This incident took place in 
the Sixties. A Bengali communist had 
come to my house. He said, "Niradbabu, 
why do you write articles defending the 
government? Isn’t that sad?” I replied, 
“Who told you I write for the govern¬ 
ment?” He said, “Your writings come 
out m newspapers and journals. If they 
were anti-government, they wouldn't be 
published, would they?” I said, “Okay, I 
accept what you say. But you are a 
communist, a revolutionary. What do 
you do?” He replied, “My wife tells me 
that I murmur in my sleep. ” I told him, 
“You can be a revolutionary by disturb¬ 
ing your wife’s sleep. I do not want to be 
like that.” 
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The signature of leadership 

New Dunlop Dynamitz Vee Bell is 
engineered by Dunlop India with 
state-of-the-art technology from 
Mitsuboshi of Japan World- 
renowned for power transmission 
technology 

Torture-tested for matchless 
performance 

Dunlop Dynamitz has been 
subjected to extensive field trials 
as well as rigorous tests under 
simulated operating conditions in 
Japan and in Dunlop's most 
sophisticated Vee Belt Testing 
Centre, the only one of its kind in 
the country 


Setting a new pace for the 
future 

Dunlop has set the pace in 
belting development in India 
Equipped with the latest plant and 
machinery from Japan, it will also 
storm Indian markets with Dunlop 
Dynamitz Cut Edge Belts for 
automotive and specific 
industrial applications 

The new power pact 

With the coming together of the 
best in the business, Dunlop 
Dynamitz represents the new- 
generation Vee Belts that spell 
more power for your money 
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I have written about (Sri) Chaiianya. 
He was a real revolutionary. 1 have 
written that in those days revolutionary 
ideology stemmed in Bengal itself. One 
did not have to tum to Cuba for inspira¬ 
tion. What is most despicable is to 
proclaim that you believe in an ideology 
and then to act in a manner that is 
contrary to your beliefs. Today all the 
Marxists have flocked to Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (in Delhi). The Gov¬ 
ernment of India is a capitalist govern¬ 
ment of the worst kind. Why should I 
work for it? 

1 know all Congress leaders from 
Jawaharlal onwards. These leaders 
turned their backs on a war (Second 
World War) on which the future of 
mankind depended. What can one ex¬ 
pect from such men? If at that time I had 
hobnobbed with Saratbabu, (Sarat Bose) 
and Nehru I would have been the Indian 
high commissioner in London and not 
Krishna Menon. At that time, I used to 
write* to Nehru. 1 had eve'n met him 
once. 

Was Jawaharlal a Nazi sup¬ 
porter? 

Hundred per cent. He had said that 
the English were not fighting the Nazis. 
What do you call someone who makes 
statements like that? Everybody knows 
what cowardice they (the Congressmen) 
exhibited during the war. They didn’t 
even have the courage to take advantage 
of the situation and bring about an 
insurrection against the British. Instead, 
most of them started working for the 
British. I don’t want any help from such 
people. (After Independence) I opted to 
retire from the job which I had under the 
English. And in 1947, when I was asked 
to write a commentary praising the Quit 
India movement of 1942, 1 refused. At 
that time, I was working for the British 
government. So, even if I approved of 
the movement, I had no right to write 
such an article. They could not make 
me do it. 

After Independehce,! have not written 
about Kashmir, as I felt that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had been unfair in this 
respect. Initially, I wrote two articles 
without really comprehending the situa¬ 
tion, but after I realised what had 
actually happened, I stopped writing 
about Kashmir. If you believe in some¬ 
thing but are not ready to act in a 
manner that is in accordance with your 
belief, what good is it? 1 am no supporter 
of such vicarious beliefs. Do you under¬ 
stand what I’m trying to say? I realised 
this when I was very young. At that 
time, I was working as a clerk. Despite 
the fact that there were arrears in my 
pay, I used to carry on working until well 
after sunset. One day, as I worked, I | 


Jawaharlal Nahru: ‘a Nazi supporter' 

overhead the conversation of two Ben¬ 
galis sitting in a comer of the large hall. 
Suddenly, one young clerk shouted out 
to another. Replied his friend: "What's 
happened?’’ 

“My wife has gone to visit her pa¬ 
rents.” 

“So, what’s the problem?” 

“Won’t I feel bad without her? I love 
her, she loves me.” 

“Then why did you send her there?” 
“Because she fell ill.” 

“Surely you could have taken her to a 
doctor. ” 

k -^ 

If at that time I had 
hobnobbed with 
Saratbabu (Sarat 
Bose) and Nehru, I 
would have been the 
Indian high 
commissioner in 
London and not 
Krishna Menon 


“Why should I spend money on hot?” 

Just think. (Laughs.) If this is the way 
a Bengali loves, isn’t it a tragic thing! 

bet us return to the subject of 
(Indian) communists. Why do you 
think they are useless? 

They are worthless, but not rascals. 
They are powerless to do anything. Who 
are the real communists? The Russians. 
But they are a different race. The Cuban 
communists have also achieved some¬ 
thing. But you (Indian communists) can¬ 
not do anything. 

But is it right to dismiss Bengali 
communists so easily? 

Of course. One should always dismiss 
people who believe in one thing and 
practise another. They say that they 
love their country, but yet they don't do 
anything for ik Is that right? I divide 
Bengali communists into two categor¬ 
ies—the lap dogs—the pampered sons 
of the rich—and the pariah dogs. 1 don’t 
see communists of any other kind, not 
since the first Bengali communists 
appeared on the scene in 1920-22. And 
they make grandiose claims and grandly 
declare: “I'm leftist." Communism has 
been successful only in Russia and j 
China. Everybody knows why it was ! 
possible there. Why didn’t communism 
make much headway elsewhere? No- J 
body bothered to try it out. j 
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Jyoti Baau: ‘an upstart' 

Do you think that communism is 
not feasible in India? 

That will never happen. That cannot 
be. Hindus are not made that way. 
Everybody fails to realise that each race 
has its peculiar characteristics. The 
Hindus have too strong a belief in 
individualism and individual prosperity to 
ever become communists. Because 
arthanurag (a craving for wealth) is a 
vital part of Hindu life. So are dharma 
(religion), artha (wealth), kama (sensual¬ 
ity) and moksha (liberation of the soul). 
Hindus can never distance themselves 
from either dharma or artha. If one 
reads the history of ancient India, it will 
be seen that the worship of wealth was 
prevalent. But the problem with Benga¬ 
lis is that although they covet wealth, 
they cannot make money. The outlook 
of the Hindus is entirely materialistic— 
we must make good in this world. 

Returning to the question of com¬ 
munists. To believe in a doctrine is 
one thing, but the ability to put it 
into practice is another. Do you 
think it is wrong to believe in 
something? 

It is not a belief. It is an opinion. If 1 
believe that English rule is bad and then 
go to work for them (the English), then I 
am not worthy of being called a human 
being. It is the same with the commun¬ 
ists. You tell me, what they are doing. 
Have there been any significant changes 
anywhere in India? Nothing has hap¬ 
pened. On the contrary, they have had 
to accept all the policies of the central 
government. And another thing. To 
cling on to a belief knowing that nothing 
can be done about it is a sign of stupidity. 

But the communists have been in 


power for 11 long years in West 
Bengal. Would it be right to say that 
they have not achieved anything? 

Yes. The communists are in power. 
So what? Is there anything there save 
money? The whole state is dominated by 
non-Bengali capitalism. If one day this is 
withdrawn, the entire state will collapse. 
Is there any doubt about that? In Calcut¬ 
ta, the Bengali has no say in financial 
matters. If they don’t check this, then 
what difference does it make whether 
the state government is communist or 
not? It is not enough to call oneself a 
communist. The day Jyoti Basu—the 
son of an upstart—becomes a commun¬ 
ist, everybody can claim to be commun¬ 
ist. I know all about Nishi Basu (Jyoti 
Basu’s father). They have led comfort¬ 
able lives. Let them. Snehangshu 
Acharya Chowdhury, the grandson of 
Maharaja Suryakanta Chowdhury, was a 


He (Jyoti Basu) 
himself is an upstart . 
In which way is he 
good? The average 
Bengali is 

contemptuous of the 
bhadralok class . And 
Jyoti Basu capitalises 
on this feeling 


communist. Prof. Sushobhan Sarkar was 
a communist. Yet, they all worked for 
the British and became rich. They hold 
me in low esteem because I never 
worked for the English. I don’t work 
with the likes of such communists. 

Never mind whose son he is. Why 
do you see Jyoti Basu in a bad light? 

He himself is an upstart. In which way 
is he good? Has he any achievements to 
his credit, in any sphere? The average 
Bengali is contemptuous of the bhadra¬ 
lok class. And Jyoti Basu capitalises on 
this feeling. Tridib Chowdhury of the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party used to tell 
me, “Niradbabu, do you know why I win 
in the elections? Whenever I go to the 
villages, the people tell me that the 
‘babus’ are no good. A class of people 
has been created which clearly distrusts 
the babus. And the communists are 
exploiting this situation. This apart, do 
you see any sign of a leftist slant in the 
policies of the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment?” 

You have been living outside this 
country for a good many years. We 
stay here. Whatever you say, Jyoti- 
babu is the most respected leader in 
India. He is a good administrator 
and is untainted by charges of per¬ 
sonal corruption. 

I don’t view ‘minimum goodness’ 
as greatness. That is expected, I have 
never stolen anything. But I don't ex¬ 
pect to be lauded for this. So what if 
everybody else steals?... Bengal cannot 
be ‘great’ because it has been split into 
two by the Partition. And that was the 
work of Bengali-Hindus. The Muslims 
had no hand in this. 

The communists weren’t re¬ 
sponsible for that. 

Listen, I am not making distinctions 
between leftists and capitalists. All I am 
trying to say is that Bengalis are useless 
when it comes to hard-headed, rational 
politics. 

Then, is there no future for the 
Bengali? 

Nobody can predict what will happen. 

If I can say that the future does not hold 
much for the Englishman, then why can I 
not say the same thing about the future 
of the Bengali? The English have no 
future. They have fallen, for all times. I 
have no doubt about this. So why 
shouldn't I say the same thing about my 
own people? The English are superior to 
us in every respect. But my predictions 
are based on what I see around me at 
present. Nobody can say what will 
happen in the future. The whole of 
Europe has no future. So how can we 
look forward to better days? One must 
have some achievement at least in some 
field. Over the last 30-40 years has any 
Bengali done anything worthy of note? 
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How do you view DrB.C. Roy, the 
flrat chief minister of West Bengal? 

A very wicked and mean man. 

But he la said to have been the 
creator of Bengal. 

Nonsense. There are very few people 
as uneducated, barbaric and wicked as 
I he was. The little that he did was 
I achieved with the help of the central 
government. Has he done anything for 
: rite Bengalis? 

But ne was responsible for the 
setting up ofDurgapur (steel plant), 
Haringhata (dairy), and Haldia 
(docks). 

I don’t consider these to be achieve¬ 
ments. 

. Then what exactly do you mean 
by 'doing something for the Ben¬ 
galis'? 

Listen, there is something called the 
government. What is Durgapur? It, was 
set up by foreigners. They did every¬ 
thing. Everybody can do these things. 
We were merely their clients. What is 
there to be proud of? Of what use has 
Durgapur been? A few people have 
become labourers leading wretched 
lives, that's all. Has there been any 
economic improvement? Merely a very 
low standard of living with nothing to 
look forward to in life. If I had to live 
such a life, I would have hanged myself. 
1 tell Englishmen the same thing. If I 
have to live the life of an upper class 
Englishman, I shall hang myself. 

Of the many Bengali politicians 
you have observed in your life, 
whom do you consider to be the 
greatest? 

I’ll tell you. When after Independence 
Bidhan Chandra Roy became the chief 
minister and not Saratbabu (Sarat Bose), 
I lost all hope. Mind you, Saratbabu was 
not a great politician but he had this 
tremendous administrative ability. 
There were ne political issues to be 
settled then. Only administrative 
changes were needed. But when Sarat¬ 
babu was ousted and banished, a grave 
injustice was done to all Bengalis. 

Does that imply that you consider 
him to be the greatest Bengali 
politician? 

No. He was the best administrator we 
had. But as far as idealists are con¬ 
cerned, Subhas Bose and Chittaranjan 
Das were the greatest. It is ’passion’ 
that has made the Bengali great, not nis 
political ability. C. R. Das had that quali¬ 
ty. The day C.R. Das died, I wrote that 
our future was prejudiced. The Bengali’s 
contribution to the national movement 
was largely emotional. And one needed 
that to drive the English away. We have 
no practical political ability whatsoever. 

We have lost out to the Aryans on 
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that score. 

This is our greatest shame. It is like a 
human being losing out to a bullock. 
Today, ail the Hindustanis spread over 
north India are just a class of bullocks. 
Westerners tell me, "We find that the 
inhabitants of Calcutta have a lively 
mind. We don’t find that in northern* 
India. ” I tell them, "Absolutely. Because 
you can only see bullocks in northern 
India and monkeys in Calcutta. There¬ 
fore, you will certainly see more liveli¬ 
ness. ” 

How do you think Bengalis will 
respond to your new book? 

I am confident about the book. I am 
writing it in the hope that younger 
people will regain that zest for life. 1 am 
not saying that this will definitely hap- 
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There are very few 
people asuneducated, 
barbaric and wicked 
as he (Or B.C.Roy) 
was. The little that he 
did was achieved with 
the help of the central 
government 
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pen. But 1 feel the book will appeal to 
those who are young. 

Does that mean that the younger 
Bengalis still think about important 
issues? 

They not only think, they also feel. 
Listen, a boy studying in class X has 
written to me from Calcutta, saying that 
he has read all my works. This is 
reassuring. 1 will write back to him. 

You have decadent Britons on one 
side and decadent Bengalis on the 
other. Wouldn't you like to be 
among Bengalis again? 

No. But that is because of other 
reasons. Here I can live with the highest 
ideals of both the English and the 
Bengalis. The Bengali cuisine (though I 
don’t eat Bengali food) that I can prepare 
here, 1 cannot in my own country. I 
would have neither the money nor the 
ingredients. No matter what Englishmen 
are like, here I can live with the things I 
consider important. For instance, 1 wear 
old hats, I wear ties (though 1 don’t get 
the chance to wear them always), put 
on only well-ironed trousers and drink 
good wine. But back home, I’ll get none 
of these. There, I’ll have to lower my 
standards. I possess all the classics of 
Europe, but don’t own a single paper¬ 
back. I never bought any.That’s possible 
only here. Besides, it is easier to work 
here. If one must live at this age, there 
is no point in leading an idle life. It is 
better to hang oneself than do that. I 
have plans to write two more books in 
English and one in Bengali, a 
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Haksar and the PMO 

The foundation of the Prime Minister's Office was laid by P.N. Haksar , Mrs 
Gandhi’s principal secretary, writes P.N. Dhar 


P .N. Haksar has been a diplomat, 
an administrator, a planner. He 
has held many key posts and he 
had held them all with gre.it distinction; 
it is as secretary to the Prim Minister 
however, that he is most remembered 
It was under his stewardship that th< 
Prime Minister's Office (it was called 
secretariat then) became prominent in 
the administrative structure of govern¬ 
ment and in the public eye. Since then 
public interest or more correctly media 
interest in that office has never waned. 

Like other limbs of government, the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) has play¬ 
ed its role in' the governance of the 
country, sometimes successfully and 
sometimes not so successfully. It is in 
the limelight because of the crisis situa¬ 
tions which dramatise the role of the 
Prime Minister as the ultimate custodian 
of power and bearer of responsibility. 
Obviously, the PMO has had to bear the 
brunt on several such occasions. The 
split in the ruling party and bank nationa¬ 
lisation in 1969, the Bangladesh develop¬ 
ments of 1971, the economic crisis 
triggered by the first Oil Shock in 1973, 
and the dangerous situation created by 
the actions of the Chogyal in Sikkim in 
1975 are a few examples. 

. No doubt all these crises were hand¬ 
led by the Prime Minister with the 
assistance of other concerned organs 
and agencies of government, but the 
PMO had to play the leading role in 
coordinating the total effort to assist the 
Prime Minister. This was inevitable 
because in a parliamentary democracy 
the Prime Minister is the main focus of 
power and responsibility. The fact that 
decisions in situations of crisis ’ left to 


the Prime Minister does not, however, 
mean that decisions taken by others in 
more normal circumstances are less 
important. These other decisions may 
indeed be more important in terms of 
tiitir consequences. 

The dramatic aspect of the crisis 
situation® has created an exaggerated 
impression of the nature and reach of the 
Prime Minister's power The Prime 
Minister is certainly at the apex but the 
apex, it must be remembered is only a 



small part of the pyramid. Regardless of 
constitutional and other restraints, the 
personal power of the Prime Minister is 
limited by the constraint of time and the 
sheer size of government. A day cannot 
be stretched beyond its brief span. No 
one, howsoever capable he may be, can 
master the complexities of international 
affairs, economic policies, defence and 
security problems and a host of other 
thorny questions which land on his desk. 
The quality of a Prime Minister’s lead¬ 
ership depends on how and when he 
realises the limits of power and, having 
done so, is clear about the uses to which 
he |>uts the power he has. And how he 1 
relates the apex to the rest of the 
structure determines the reach of his 
influence and sets the tone and temper 
of his government and administration. 

As party leader, as dispenser of 
patronage, as the chairman of the 
cabinet, as the most important repre¬ 
sentative of government and the people 
in Parliament, the Prime Minister wields 
vast powers. The security of the state 
and the welfare of the people depend on 
how and to what purpose power is 
wielded. The manner in which the Prime 
Minister influences his colleagues and his 
administration is a vital question which 
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needs careful study and analysis. But 
this area has largely been left to specula¬ 
tion, conjecture and motivated accounts. 
In the process, a vast body of mythology 
has developed around the PMO, with 
the result that there is now a general 
tendency to regard the office as some 
kind of super cabinet, exercising, power 
in a manner that undermines the demo¬ 
cratic process. 

An occasion like this, when we are 
felicitating Haksar on his 75th birthday, 
is perhaps appropriate to attempt to 
demystify the PMO. A genuine attempt 
to do so will need an effort on a scale 
similar to that undertaken by John Mack¬ 
intosh and his colleagues. I propose to 
confine myself to the presentation of 
some fundamental propositions which 
are often neglected in public discussion 
on the subject. 

Much of the media discussion,so far 
has been based on a major assumption 
which needs to be articulated and veri¬ 
fied. That assumption is that under the 
cabinet system the Prime Minister only 
sketches certain lines of policy and lays 
down general guidelines which his col¬ 
leagues and subordinates are expected 
to follow, and that for these functions 
the Prime Minister does not need a 
substantive office. This notion has re¬ 
ceived further support from the belief 
that Prime Minister Nehru functioned 
according to this classical pattern. 


T he concept of the collegiate system 
of the cabinet in which the Prime 
Minister is but the chairman of the 
council of ministers, or first among 
equals, has been obsolete in the country 
of its origin for more than a century and 
is now only a hoary and pedantic 
anachronism. As Richard Crossman 
points out, "Even in Bagehot’s time it 
was probably a misnomer to describe 
the premier as chairman, and primus 
inter pares". Bagehot’s classic study on 
the English constitution remains, 
according to Crossman, "an accurate 
and vivid account of how cabinet govern¬ 
ment worked before the extension of the 
suffrage, before the creation of the party 
machine, and before the emergence of 
an independent civil service administer¬ 
ing a vast welfare state”. Much before 
some of these developments took place, 
Gladstone wrote about the deviation of 
political realities from political myths 
connected with the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter. He said, “Nowhere in the wide 
world does so great a substance cast so 
small a shadow; nowhere is there a man 
who has so little to show for it in the way 
of formal title or prerogatives." Thus 
over the years Bagehot’s cabinet system 
has become what has been called the 
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prime ministerial system in Great Bri¬ 
tain. 

There are several reasons for the 
decline of cabinet as a collective deli¬ 
berative body. The most important of 
these is the heavy work-load that gov¬ 
ernmental activity throws up for cabinet 
decisions. To be sure, some items of the 
cabinet agenda can be eliminated without 
any damage but even after that the 
volume of business is too big for any 
meanuigful deliberations except in very 
general terms. Cabuiet deliberations are 
therefore centred more upon the eli¬ 
mination of overlaps and jurisdictional 
conflicts and harmonisation of view¬ 
points of the ministries concerned. In 
other words, cabinet work is largely 
devoted to problems of coordination 
rather than m-depth analysis of policies 
or debates on policy choices. Even in the 
area of policy coordination, basic work 


is done in the parallel committees at the 
secretariat level. 

Normally each cabinet minister con¬ 
cerns himself mainly with his items of 
the agenda and avoids any critical 
observations on items relating to other 
ministries unless his ministry is involved 
in an interministerial issue. Ministers 
adopt this stance not only for reasons of 
prudence, for they would not like their 
colleagues in turn to pry too much into 
their ministries, but also for the substan¬ 
tial reason that they would have to work 
and think a lot more to be able to present 
an alternative view on a subject with 
which one has not been directly con¬ 
cerned. It is enough for them to keep 
themselves informed about the goings- 
on in other ministries. 

The decline of cabinet as a delibera¬ 
tive body is not merely an Indian phe¬ 
nomenon. A similar decline has been 
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noted in the case of the British cabinet, 
about which an observer has com¬ 
mented: "The cabinet seems to have 
disintegrated in the literal sense of that 
word. Every member of the cabinet is 
important, but his importance depends 
on functions that are performed almost 
entirely outside the cabinet.” In India 
the reputation of a cabinet minister 
depends on his political weight and/or his 
reputation for efficiency as a minister 
and not for his contributions to cabinet 
discussion. 

U nder the prime ministerial system, 
the country is governed by the 
Prime Minister “who leads, coordinates 
and maintains a series of ministers, all of 
whom are advised and backed by the 
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civil service. Some decisions are taken 
by the Premier alone, some in consulta¬ 
tion between him and the senior minis¬ 
ters, while others are left to heads of 
departments, the cabinet, cabinet com¬ 
mittees or the permanent officials.” That 
is a description of the governance of 
Britain by Richard Crossman who 
through Ids years of experience as 
minister ought to know. Parallel to the 
emergence of the prime ministerial sys¬ 
tem has been the need for a supportive 
administrative apparatus for the Prime 
minister to enable him to initiate, coor¬ 
dinate and monitor policies. This does 
not preclude the cabinet, or for that 
matter Parliament, from influencing poli¬ 
cy. Their influence operates through the 
cabinet committees and parliamentary 
committees with which the cabinet 
secretary’s office and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office are intimately associated. 
These offices have played a crucial role 
in Britain as highlighted by Harold Mac¬ 
millan who observes: "That it was 
possible to operate the system and yet 
retain the confidence of the cabinet as a 
whole was partly due to the generosity 
of my colleagues and partly to the skill of 
Sir Norman Brook and my private sec¬ 
retaries in gaining their confidence." 

Parliamentary democracy and the 
cabinet system of government in India 
trace their origins to Great Britain. The 
traditions of the civil service are also 
avowedly similar. It is then not surpris¬ 
ing that Prime Ministers in the two 
countries should function in a similar 
manner. Crossman quoted above could 
well have been referring to the Indian 
system. It should, however, be noted 
that a similarity in political institutions 
often disguises important differences. Of 
course, India like Great Britain is a 
parliamentary democracy. But below the 
institutional surface operate social atti¬ 
tudes and behaviour patterns which are 
dissimilar. It is easier to introduce 
political institutions than evolve a politic¬ 
al culture which will correspond to them 
arid make for their smooth working. The 
political culture of India embodies and 
reflects values, beliefs and emotions that 
have evolved in India: a western (Brit¬ 
ish) type of political culture could not be 
imported along with the Westminister- 
type political institutions. 

The hiatus between acquired institu¬ 
tions and inherited attitudes and be¬ 
haviour is what might be called the 
“cultural lag”. We have noted above the 
more basic reasons for the decline of the 
cabinet system—reasons common to all 
parliamentary democracies. In India it is 
further accentuated by a cultural lag. 
The pre-modem attitude to authority is 
based on hierarchical values. It is not 
therefore surprising if cabinet ministers 
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behave like members of a feudal court 
towards the Prime Minister and their 
colleagues in the government, the party 
and the services. The cabinet is not the 
only deviant in the system. The cultural 
lag runs through all our modem demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Political protest orga¬ 
nised by the opposition groups against a 
duly elected government takes insurrec¬ 
tionary forms which are similar to those 
adopted earlier against the British im¬ 
perialist government. Lobbying for, say, 
an increase in the procurement price is 
less a matter of marshalling relevant 
facts and arguments and more a demon¬ 
stration of strength to disrupt normal life 
by techniques like rasta r oko. Dhama in 
Lok Sabha is treated as if it were a 
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parliamentary procedure. It is perhaps „ 
not right to call these mechanisms of 
protest or demands undemocratic. But 
they seem to belong to an era which 
precedes a democratic system. They 
certainly make the working of a demo¬ 
cratic system more difficult. 

The Prime Minister’s Office cannot be 
insulated from the prevailing cultural 
milieu in wfiich it functions. For inst¬ 
ance, it constantly receives pleas such 
as: “it can only be done through your 
office”: “it can only be decided at the 
highest level”; “how will PM feel about 
this suggestion?”; “what is his mood 
like?’’. These pleas are often made by 
ministers, civil servants, businessmen 
and publicists—by people who at the 
same time complain about the centralisa¬ 
tion of power by the Prime Minister. 
Thus, the temptation to succumb to the 
feudal ethos is always there, especially 
for those who are in an advantageous 
position in the scheme of things. The 
larger-than-life image of some of the 
PMO’s former junior functionaries 
underscores the point. 

P olitical culture is not something 
inerjt or static. It changes but 
change comes gradually as inherited 
expectations and assumptions change. 
In the field of economic development, it 
has been noted that in the first phase of 
development of a backward economy, 
income distribution deteriorates and im¬ 
proves only after, a certain level of 
development has been reached. Similar¬ 
ly, in the field of political development, 
the cultural lag seems to widen after the 
first generation of post-colonial lead¬ 
ership hands over to the more indige¬ 
nously rooted leadership. The latter are 
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apt to be more dogmatic and authorita 
rian in their beliefs and behaviour. Re 
spect for democratic norms is the result 
of long political experience with the 
working of democratic institutions and 
, therefore a product of slow growth. The 
period of decolonisation after the Second 
World War is replete with states which 
started as democratic regimes bu f which 
quickly succumbed to authoritarian ways 
under indigenous pressures. India has in 
this respect been an exception but even 
so its political culture has not escaped 
the impact of its feudal traditions. 
Perhaps after a period of maturation the 
successor leadership and society at large 
will succeed in evolving a culture which 
is more appropriate to a modem demo¬ 
cracy. For the Prime Minister and his 
office this has to be a self-conscious 
effort. 

The tasks facing the Prime Minister of 
a country like India which lacks social 
cohesion and is handicapped by a frac¬ 
tious history are infinitely more complex 
and daunting than those of a modem, 
developed and homogeneous country 
like Great Britain. The federal polity and 
an interventionist role of government 
implicit in the planned development of 
large areas of social and economic life 
make for far greater demands on the 
Indian Prime Minister. 

During the long tenure of the fiist 
Prime Minister the magnitude and com¬ 
plexities of our problems did not surface 
for several reasons. Most of his cabinet 
colleagues were his comrades in the 
freedom struggle with long periods of 
involvement in common endeavours. 
The Congress party was in power at the 
Centre and in the states. The leadership 
shared a common outlook and where 


there were differences, as there un¬ 
doubtedly were, they strove to keep 
them within manageable limits. This is 
particularly true of the period when 
Sardar Patel was the deputy Prime 
Minister. The greater part of Nehru’s 
tenure as Prime Minister covered a 
period largely devoted to the formation 
of the State, the laying down of the 


institutional framework for economic and 
social development, and the creation of a 
co-operative federal structure. On these 
basics there was an agreement not 
merely in the ruling Congress party but 
in the country as a whole. There were, 
of course, differences in certain policies 
and ideological nuances but these differ¬ 
ences were submerged under an overall 
consensus. 

Jawaharla! Nehru’s stature as national 
leader and hero, his liberal outlook, 
intellectual eminence, and habit of pub¬ 
licly discussing policy options, coupled 
with the early demise of senior col¬ 
leagues like Sardar Patel and the parting 
of the ways with C. Rajagopalachari, 
served to aid the first Prime Minister’s 
political ascendancy and invested the 
Nehruvian consensus with vast moral 
authority, even though the consensus 
was the outgrowth of compromises and 
adjustments hammered out over long 
years. Indeed some elements of thfe 
consensus, such as planning as an instru¬ 
ment of economic change, had been 
accepted even before Independence. 
These circumstances enabled Nehru to 
operate the prime ministerial system 
smoothly with the help of a relatively 
small office whose activities were more 
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restricted and less visible. 

With Nehru’s departure the situation 
changed. Lai Bahadur Shastri lacked 
Nehru’s charisma. As Prime Minister he 
was indeed “first among equals”. To 
establish himself, and to make up for his 
comparative lack of familiarity with 
issues involving foreign policy, science 
and technology, he instinctively felt the 
need for a stronger office and appointed 
a full-fledged secretary-level civil ser¬ 
vant, L.K. Jha, to head his office with 
consequent increase in its size. It is 
interesting to note that the upgradation 
of PMO in India had been preceded in 
the same year in Great Britain by a 
similar process. Whether the British 
example inspired the Indian Prime 
Minister is not known but it certainly 
must have helped him to allay the fears 
of his more suspicious colleagues and 
civil servants. Lai Bahadur’s tenure was 
too brief for him to evolve a prime 
ministerial system. That- task was left to 
Indira Gandhi. 

T he assumption of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s office by Mrs Gandhi was 
accompanied by significant changes in 
the economic and political environment. 
The leadership of the Congress party 
had become weak and fragmented. The 
country was hit by two droughts in a 
row. The economy was in a state of 
crisis; economic plans had decelerated 
to what was called a “plan holiday”. The 
devaluation of the rupee, a decision 
taken earlier but implemented in the first 
months of her regime, turned out to be a 
major political fiasco without doing much 
good to the economy. The authority of 
the Central govement had considerably 
eroded. Mrs Gandhi’s cabinet did not 
consist of like-minded persons. Few 
cabinets do but hers at that time was a 
coalition of widely ranging political views 
if not ideologies. The ideas articulated 
then ranged from search for a nuclear 
umbrella and massive economic aid all 
the way to complete socialisation of 
means of production as a cure for all 
problems. These political weaknesses 
raised serious doubts in India and abroad 
about India's ability to cope simul¬ 
taneously with the demands of national 
security, political independence and eco¬ 
nomic development. 

The new Prime Minister faced a 
two-fold challenge. The first was to 
establish her pre-eminence in the 
cabinet and the second to forge a 
coherent set of policies and develop a 
credible political stance. To meet these 
challenges the Pnme Minister could not 
depend solely on cabinet colleagues. 
Some of them were her political rivals 
who believed that as a Prime Minister 


probation she should abide by the judg¬ 
ment of party elders. She also needed 
aides who were not her colleagues and 
who could give her professional assist¬ 
ance and advice. The presidential aides 
play such a role m the United States. In 
Great Britain senior civil servants play a 
similar role though in a lower key which 
makes it look somewhat ambiguous. The 
peimaneni under-secretary is supposed 
to administer policies but the line that 
separates administration of policy from 
advice on policies is a thin one. 

Presidential aides in the USA are 
more activist than British civil servants. 
Richard Neustadt, a US presidential 
adviser, was once asked by a British 
Treasury official, "Why are your officials 
so passionate?” Neustadt turned the 
question around asking why British civil 
servants are so dispassionate about the 
outcome of their activities. He concludes 
that US civil seivants care about policies 
because their careers are wrapped up 
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with the success of their departments* 
and, even more, their reputations for 
getting tilings done. 

In the circumstances prevailing in the 
country, Mrs Gandhi did not need dis-, 
passionate, on-the-one-hand-and-on- 
the-other type of aides. She liad to be an 
activist to be a successful Prime Minis¬ 
ter. For that she needed a one-handed 
secretary to head her office which would 
provide the necessary inputs for such a 
role. This was undertaken by the PMO 
during the critical years of 1967-1971, 
under the leadership of P.N. Haksar 
who perceived the prevailing political 
tensions as aspects of the more basic 
economic and social changes. He reorga¬ 
nised the work of the office and raised its 
calibre and potential for assist¬ 
ance and advice. This was the 
formative period of the PMO 
as we know it today. Since 
then it has expanded further 
but its basic structure has 
remained essentially the same 
though its functions have been 
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somewhat more variable. This is re¬ 
markable considering the fact that the 
office has since seen three more Prime 
Ministers and five secretaries. Morarji 
Desai declared that he would divest it of 
its “excessive power” and make it a 
small unit. All that he succeeded in doing 
was to change its name from secretariat 
to office and reduce the staff marginally 
from 229 to 211. His ‘failure’ was not the 
result of any bureaucratic resistance but 
i recognition that it was necessary to 
iiave a group of aides who would assist 
the Prime Minister in discharging his 
multifarious tasks. 

It has been noted that the Prime 
Minister’s tasks as the executive head of 
government fall into three main clusters: 
nitiation, co-ordination and monitoring 
)f policies. As leader of the party he is 
equired to direct it in Parliament and in 
.he field. In both capacities he has to be 
n touch with and responsive to public 
)pinion. The PMO assists the Prime 
Minister in his capacity as the head of 
he government. The party expresses 
ts policy preferences in broad terms at 
•lection time in the form of manifestos 
>ut it is the Prime Minister’s task to 
:onvert them into concrete policies, 
i$ust them to the prevailing circumst- 
inces, and implement them through the 
idministration. It is in this field that the 
’MO plays a crucial though intangible 
ole. 

r he PMO is sometimes described as 
a “think-tank". It is not. But it 
ertainly does assemble ideas on policies 
rom other parts of the system and even 
rom sources available outside the sys- 
em. This is not to say that the PMO 
ioes not generate ideas on its own. It 
________ 


does but more often it is a transmission 
belt for ideas which constitute part of the 
inputs that go into policy formulation. 
There is no defined, stereotyped man¬ 
ner in which this takes place. The same 
can be said about ‘advice’. The advisory 
role of the senior officers is known and 
recognised but sometimes the draftsman 
of a so-called routine letter or statement 
for the Prime Minister may in fact be 
playing an advisory role. At the same 
time, it is an exaggeration to assert that 
the PMO’s advice always prevails. For 
example, the government’s decision to 
take over wholesale wheat trade in 1973 
was against the advice of the PMO. The 
decision, as is well known, was mooted 
by the Planning Commission and sup¬ 
ported by the working committee of the 
Congress party. 

The PMO works in different ways 
under different Prime Ministers and sec¬ 
retaries depending on their individual 
styles and the degree of collaboration 
with the Cabinet secretary and the 
ministries. But it is most productive 
when it is able to mobilise its icsources 
in conjunction with those available else¬ 
where in the system. Thus the efficiency 
of the PMO is to be judged not merely in 
terms of its own performance but even 
more in terms of its contribution to the 
galvanisation of the entire secretariat for 
better performance, ff it functions in a 
manner that curbs initiative or lowers 
morale elsewhere m the system, then it 
will be weakening instead of strengthen¬ 
ing the hands of the Prime Minister. 

What is true of policy formulation and 
coordination where it liaises with other 
ministries directly and through the 
Cabinet secretary is even more true in 
the case of implementation and monitor¬ 
ing of policies at the Centre and in the 
states. 

While the great part of intenninistenal 
coordination is done, and will continue to 
be done, by the Cabinet secretariat, 
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there are always issues and areas which 
a Prime Minister chooses for exercising 
personal monitoring. Bank nationalisa¬ 
tion, Bangladesh, the anti-inflation pack¬ 
ages of 1974 and the 20-Point Program¬ 
me are major examples. Nor should it be 
forgotten that departments like atomic 
energy and electronics were from the 
very beginning under direct supervision 
of the Prime Minister, entailing staff 
support from the PMO. In these days of 
summit diplomacy it is sometimes 
necessary for the Prime Minister to 
send officials from his own secretariat 
for discussions in foreign capitals. 

So much for the concept and the 
system on which the PMO is based. 
How any system actually works depends 
on temperament, capacities and motiva¬ 
tions of the individuals involved and their 
mutual relationships. The human factor 
is of much greater significance in the 
PMO as it is here that the “buck stops”. 
Of crucial importance in this context is 
the extent of rapport between the Prime 
Minister and his extent of rapport be¬ 
tween the Prime Minister and his 
secretary and the secretary’s relations 
with his colleagues. 

P.N. Haksar enjoyed the Prime 
Minister’s confidence. With his warm 
personality and his wide-ranging intellec¬ 
tual interests he was able to relate to 
colleagues of different backgrounds, in¬ 
terests and specialisations. He had his 
ideological preferences and he held them 
strongly but he also displayed ability and 
willingness to understand the other per¬ 
son's point of view. Under his influence 
his colleagues imbibed an esprit de corps 
rare in government offices. These qual¬ 
ities enabled him to be an effective team 
leader and an outstandingly successful 
aide to his Prime Minister. 

To conclude, the PMO is a team with 
the secretary or, as in Haksar’s unique 
case, principal secretary as chief of the 
statf. It works best 
when it works as a 
team as has been 
demonstrated in 
critical situations 
which needed care¬ 
ful, constant and 
concentrated 
attention. In the 
final analysis, 
however, one has 
to agree with 
Harold Wilson who 
said, “the office of 
the Prune Minister 
is what its holder 
chooses and is able 
to make it”. 

P N Haksar Our Times And The Man Edited by Bidyut 
Sarkar Published by Allied Publishers Private Limited 
Price Rs 125 
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Across the border 

Emma Duncan’s appraisal of the Pakistan scenario 
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T here are two ways of analysing a 
country: through statistics or 
through people. Academics favour 
the first method, looking down from dry, 
dispassionate heights to reveal abstract 
societal mechanisms. Journalists prefer 
to start from microcosms populated with 
real people, before going on to formulate 
the larger picture. Emma Duncan, The 
Economist's South Asia correspondent, 


Written from an outsider's point of 
view, Duncan’s observations are fasci¬ 
nating because they scrutinise the com¬ 
monplace. She writes, for instance: 
"The religious fundamentalists’ main 
specific grounds for opposition to the 
West is our sexual licentiousness. The 
extremity of their fear of illicit sex is 
measured by the punishment for it— 
death by stoning—yet there is a thick 
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Duncan's book unearths 
the contradictions in a 
Third World society 
where tribalism 
competes with nascent 
capitalism, religious 
orthodoxy with liberal 
Western influences, 
traditional rural mores 
with strident urban 
behaviour 


has, in the tradition of her profession, 
patched together a lively account of her 
perceptions of Pakistan. Her book, 
Breakuig The Curfew—A Political Jour¬ 
ney Through Pakistan provides not just 
a feel of the country but also succeeds in 
outlining the complex forces that make it 
tick. 

Duncan's book is filled with much 
more than the usual socio-politico- 
economic details. It is packed with real 
people—businessmen, landlords, tnbal 
chiefs, urban upstarts, politicians, reli¬ 
gious leaders, civil servants and sol¬ 
diers. Her emphasis is on the groups 
that control Pakistan and determine 
policy but she also looks at ordinary 
Pakistanis to find out how government 
policies and the dictates of the economy 
work at ground level. Unearthed, in the 
process, are great schisms—the uievit- 
able contradictions in a Third World 
society where tribalism competes with 
nascent capitalism, religion with liberal 
Western influences, traditional rural 
mores with strident urban behaviour and 
unlicensed guns with law and order 
regulations. 


atmosphere of latent sex... It feels like a 
paradox that in a country so concerned 
with holding back the tides of lust, sex 
should hang so heavily in the air.” 
Debating over this, she concludes that 
“Purdah, therefore, was intended not to 
reduce the danger which sexual licence 
posed to society and the family, but 
rouse the lust of limp men. It certainly 
works," 

Attitudes to alcohol are as hypocritic¬ 
al. Any Pakistani caught consuming alco¬ 
hol in any form is liable to eighty lashes. 
Yet, alcohol is readily available. "I have 
drunk gin in gardens under canopies, by 
swimming pools and bonfires; Scotch in 
a general’s drawing room; wine on 
businessmen’s soft sofas; vodka on a 
tribesman’s carpet. After a while,” she 
writes, “I was as surprised as I would be 
in London if I went round to somebody's 
house in the evening and they didn’t 
offer me a drink.” What makes such 
digressions interesting is their perti¬ 
nence. Duncan drives the point home by 
adding: “Sobriety as nationalism and 
virtue is a recent idea.” 

The fact that concepts such as 


nationalism, Islamisation and capitalist 
are new, is one of the major themes c 
her book. She succinctly explains hot 
the concept of a homeland was implante 
in the region that now constitutes Pakis 
tan, and how ground conditions des 
troyed or perverted many of the origin; 
ideals. The first paradox was that thi 
Muslim League originated in area 
where the Muslims were in a minority 
not in the Muslim-majority parts, now it 
Pakistan. This was demonstrated by the 
1935 provincial elections. In the Fron¬ 
tier, Dr Khan Sahib and his Pathan 
nationalist Redshirts, allied to the Con¬ 
gress, won. In Punjab, the pro-British 
Unionist landlords’ party romped hontfe, 
and Sind was a hotbed of factional 
politics. Baluchistan did not exist. It was 
the Mohajir from present-day India who 
brought the idea of Pakistan and foisted 
it on two vast, disparate regions of the 
sub-continent. 

The concept was too idealistic to 
survive. The eastern wing of the coun¬ 
try, populated by Bengalis, broke away 
in 1971; Baluchistan rose in protest and 
was ground to submission a few years 
later; in the Frontier, the native Pathans 
continue to consider themselves a sepa¬ 
rate nationality; a strong separatist 
movement refuses to die out in the Sind; 
Mohajirs are under attack; and Punjab 
dominates the country. Not surprising, 
therefore, that democracy did not sur¬ 
vive in this dangerous pastiche. And the 
previous, democratically elected, head 
of state, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, had even¬ 
tually to turn nastier than the generals to 
keep the country under control. 

The book ends with the election of 
Benazir Bhutto in November last year. 
But as Duncan's forays into the jungles 
of Pakistani politics show, it is not at all 
certain that Pakistan has finally entered 
a stage where parliamentary democracy 
can successfully bridge ail the schisms in 
its society. Her book ends with a 
warning sounded by an army officer just 
after Benazir’s victory is announced. 
“They (Benazir's Pakistan Peoples’ Par¬ 
ty) had better be careful,” said the 
soldier, suddenly serious. “Zia was a 
gentleman, a very humble chap. Next 
time, it might be horrible.” 

Indiana Bannrjl* 

Breaking tha curie w. A Political Journey Through 
Pakistan —By Emma Duncan Publiahad by the Panguln 
Group. Special price lor India Rs 300 
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SportpoHtik 

To what extent can the Centre exercise its control over sports bodies? 


W ill the Government of 
India be able to impose 
itself on sports bodies 
any more? The question 
will be answered by the 
Delhi High Court, when it delivers its 
judgment on a plaint submitted by Vijay 
Kumar Malhotra, president of the 
w Archery Association of India. 

Starting in 1975, the Centre imposed 
certain guidelines on sports federations, 
particularly with regard to the number of 
terms sports officials could hold. These 
were reimposed recently, when the 
government added these “restrictions" 
to their policy of offering greater finan¬ 
cial assistance to the federations. 

The government's guidelines had 
been issued primarily to curb the 
tendency of some people to hold on to 
their seats of office for years together, 
to further then - own interests. The 
government wanted the terms of office 
held by an individual to be restricted to 
two. The federations were also ex¬ 
pected to maintain proper accounts, hold 
annual general meetings and elections on 
time and conduct specified tournaments 
in different age groups. The intention 
was to see that nepotism and other ills 
did not affect sport in the country. 
“But what about people who have a lot 
j to contribute to sport," asked V.K. 
j Malhotra. “This is the main question I 
have raised," he said in an interview, 
i Malhotra is the president of the archery 
j body and lias been elected to the same 
I office for a third consecutive term. 

| “The sports ministry has decided to 
f de-recognise the archery body because 
, the federation members wanted me to 
head the organisation for the third time. 
My point is: how can they do that when 
so many other federations are in a mess 
in the real sense of the term? There are 
people who have been holding office for 
much more than the stipulated period in 
| different sports bodies. 

“There are any number of govern¬ 
ment people heading different associa- 
; tions and federations. In fact, today, 
j almost the entire country’s sport has 
I ministers, administrative and police ser- 
l vice people heading various federations. 
l What is the government doing with 
regard to these people, especially if they 
are flouting these guidelines them¬ 
selves? 
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Asian Archery Championships, Cafoutta, IMS 
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Its jurisdiction” 


: too much Intorfwonoo? 

“This is one of the points I have raised 
in the matter pending in the Delhi High 
Court. De-recognition of the archery 
body will not harm me, because this is an 
honorary post and I do not derive any 
benefit from it. But it will certainly hurt 
this sport in India, because it is a fact 
today that without government support, 
very little can be done in our set-up.” 

Malhotra has a lot of grievances. 
“How can you run a federation well 
unless you spend quite a lot of time 
getting to grips with the problems it 
faces? Then, there is the question of 
developing international contacts. When 
you get to know the people controlling 
the sport at the world level, it helps a 
great deal in planning India’s participa¬ 
tion in international competitions. But 
just when you can steer these people 
towards the Indian viewpoint, you have 
to leave the federation. And you don’t 
leave because the people in the federa¬ 
tion want you to—which is a democratic 
process—but because the government 
doesn’t want you to stay.” 

But Malhotra’s main contention is the 
fret that sports is a state subject, 
according to the Constitution. “I feel the 
central government has no power to 
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impose conditions on sports federations. 
Sport does not come under its jurisdic¬ 
tion, so there is no question of abiding by 
any rules imposed by representatives of 
'the central government.” 

Malhotra has placed several other 
arguments in his plea to the court, to try 
and quash all action taken by the govern¬ 
ment following its imposition of the 
guidelines. “The government decision 
means a loss of about one lakh rupees 
annually to the archery federation. The 
money is not very important, because 
we can raise it from different sources. 
But the fact is, the government does 
very little beside providing this money." 



While the Indian Hockey Federation 
cannot say the same—because the gov¬ 
ernment has instituted several measures 
for the improvement of the game—it 
received a jolt recently when the sports 
ministry came out with an announce¬ 
ment similar to the one made about 
archery. Union minister of state for 
sports Margaret Alva said the govern¬ 
ment had de-recognised the IHF be¬ 
cause K. L. Passi had continued to be the 
secretary of the federation in violation of 
the guidelines. 

One does not know who gave this 
information to the minister, but it is a 
fact that Passi is still serving his second 
term in office. The IHF elections were 
due in March, but were subsequently 
postponed to November in the first 
instance and then shifted back to July. 

The government’s thinking, according 
to an IHF source, was that Passi's term 
had already expired and, therefore, he 
could not be recognised any longer. The 
minister, according to this source, 
thought the IHF was purposely postpon¬ 
ing its elections so that Passi could 
continue in office. There may have been 
some force in the government’s argu¬ 
ment had the IHF postponed its elec¬ 


tions to some time next year. But 
Passi’s term certainly extends through 
this year. 

Of course,, the government could have 
followed up with very stringent mea¬ 
sures. De-recognition came just before 
the Indian hockey team was to take part 
in a small but significant tournament in 
Amstelveen, Holland. The team could 
have been held to the ransom of Passi’s 
post. But bettei sense prevailed and the 
team went abroad. 

IHF president R. Prasad felt that the 
government had erred. "The govern¬ 
ment is trying to enforce indiscipline,” 
he said. The decision, he felt, was 


Union sports minister 
Margaret Alva said 
that the government 
had de-recognised the 
Indian Hockey 
Federation because 
K.L. Passi continued 
to be the secretary in 
violation of the 
guidelines 


uncalled for. “What game are they trying 
to play? Shopkeepers and traders of 
sports who had earlier sacrificed the 
game of hockey for their own ends are 
trying to come back. There’s no way 
well let them in," he added. “By de¬ 
recognising the federation, the govern¬ 
ment is only trying to belittle the Indian 
Hockey Federation in front of the world 
bodies and particularly the international 
federation,” he said. 

This was in March. Early in April, 
however, he told this correspondent 
that the matter had been amicably set¬ 
tled. "We are holding our elections in 
July and there will be a new secretary. In 
the meantime, 1 have talked with Mrs 
Alva and the government has agreed to 
forgo the ban it had contemplated. Now, 
there is no rift between us. Actually, the 
government had been misinformed ab¬ 
out us.” 


B ut, while the government is 
zealously trying to “clean” the va¬ 
rious organisations, it has adopted a 
very myopic attitude towards games not 
within the Olympic field. One remem¬ 
bers the years of cold-shouldering the 


kabaddi federation received, not only 
from the government but from the IOA 
under Raja Bhaiendra Singh as well. 

Now, it is powerlifting. This is a 
comparatively new sport in this country 
although one world championship for 
men has already been held in Calcutta. 
Now, there are over 60 countries affili¬ 
ated to the world body and the number is 
increasing. This is because most weight- 
lifters, once introduced to this sport, 
have started veering towards it. Power- 
lifting scores over the older sport in a 
test of brute strength. 

The finer aspects of the game are not 
important here—the fact is, India has 
gained the maximum world recognition 
in this sport. “While the government is. 
spending lakhs on sports where we ' 
never had nor ever will have any pros¬ 
pect at the world level, here is a sport 
where we are already world beaters,” 
says Subroto Dutta, secretary of the 
Powerlifting Federation of India. 

Last year, at the Asian meet, India 
sent a 21-member delegation. Thi^ 
squad came back with’ 19 medals ui the 
different weight categories -one for 
each member of the squad, as the other 
two were officials accompanying the 
team. Can any sport in India ever match 
this record? 

Strangely, when the federation ap¬ 
plied for foreign exchange for its team to 
take part in the Asia-Oceania contest 
held in Adelaide, Australia, the govern¬ 
ment didn’t even bother to reply to the 
letter. The competition was held from 
2'.i to 25 March. Till three days before 
the team was to proceed, the members 
did not know whether they were getting 
any financial assistance from the Centre. 
Frantic efforts were made and finally the 
officials found that the government was 
not prepared to allow the team to go. 
Not even on a no-cost-to-govemment 
basis. This meant the government did 
not even recognise this federation. 

"Imagine our plight, ” said one official. . 
"We didn't know how to raise funds, ” 
how many people to take—or even if we 
were allowed to go to Australia at all. ' 
Ultimately, 11 of us made it—and how! 
Some of us managed our FTS and the 
others went without it. Luckily, the 
Indian community in Adelaide took care : 
of us.” 

Meanwhile, a lot of disgruntled people 
in the field of sport are awaiting the 
verdict of the Delhi High Court on 
Malhotra’s plea. The government has to 
answer the charges made there, by : 
early May. If Malhotra wins, the govern¬ 
ment will get back to where it belongs— . 
an agency whose sole aim is to assist, 'q 
instead of putting spanners or trying to 
control, sport in India. 
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Magnets for 
your ailments 

XVnd now you have magne¬ 
totherapy to cure your ail¬ 
ments. At a recent seminar 
in Bombay, Ur Punamchand 
Rathi, an Akola-based doc¬ 
tor, revealed that a magnet’s 
north pole could be used 
effectively in treating cancer 
and ulcers. 

Dr Rathi remarked that 
one of the two poles of the 
.magnet should be applied for 
a particular ailment through 
the division of the body into 
six zones. For instance, the 
right side should be exposed 



to the north pole, the left to 
the south, etc. He also sug¬ 
gested diagnosis of the pa 
tient through acupressur e 
before applying magnets. 


Golden return 

Want to go in for a long¬ 
term fixed deposit scheme 
and get a high return? No, 

' we are not talking about the 
ones offered by banks and 
companies. We are talking 
about the belly of a buffalo. 
Strange but true, if a recent 
incident that took place in 
Haryana is anything to go by. 

Twelve years ago, a far¬ 
mer in Diwal purchased a 
buffalo, and when he brought 
. it home it was accorded a 
r ceremonial welcome by his 
wife. She put gur (jaggery) 
and flour on a large plate and 


ODDS AND TRENDS 



placed it on the animal’s feet. 
She even kept a gold neck¬ 
lace on the plate. She then 
left the place to fetch water 
for the animal. 

We don't know whether 
the animal thought that the 
necklace was part of the 
menu. Hut it certainly did 
swallow it, much to the hor ¬ 
ror of the peasant couple. 
Despite their efforts -which 
involved X-raying the anim¬ 
al's abdomen - the necklace 
was elusive. So the couple 
decided to wait until the 
animal died. 

Wliich it did, finally, last 
month. After the stomach 
was dissected, lo and behold! 


there was the golddn neck¬ 
lace—in one piece. The 
value of the necklace was 
about Rs 18,000 in 1977; 
now it is believed to be 
worth Rs 27,000. 


A unique ritual 

l"his ntuai, in a way, lights 
up their own world. Every 
year, in the coastal village of 
Chavara in Kerala, thousands 
of men—both young and 
old—participate in a unique 
religious ceremony at the 
Kottankulangara Devi tem¬ 
ple. They wear sarees, put 
on heavy make-up and take 
part in a procession holding 
lamps (which is called cha- 
mayavilakkeduppu) during 
the last two days of the 
festival. This has been going 
on for several decades. 

Why dress up as women? 
Legend has it that the place 
where the temple stands was 
once a vast open space, 
where children used to take 
their cattle for grazing. As 
the cattle wandered about, 
they built a temple using 
tender palm leaves around a 


granite piece which lay 
there. Some others imitated 
women and carried lamps in a 
procession. One child, it is 
believed, played the 
velichappadu (oracle) and 
went into a frenzy 



The startled children 
alerted their elders. In the 
oracle, they were told that 
the goddess Durga wanted 
an abode in the place where 
she could feel the sun, rain 
and snow. Thus was the 
temple built. 


Tightening its 
laws 

I s the United States tighten¬ 
ing its immigration policy? If 
recent trends are any indica¬ 
tion, yes. The US consulate 
in Bombay, for instance, is 
the ninth processing post for 
US immigrant visas in the 
world. It accepts around 
14,000 such visas issued 
worldwide to Indian citizens. 
Now, the intending immig¬ 
rant must file the petition 
on his/her behalf, either with 
the Immigration and Natur¬ 
alisation Service (INS) office 
at the US embassy in Delhi 
or in the INS regional office 
where the petitioner resides 
in the US. In short, the US 
consulate in Bombay will deal 
with a prospective immigrant 
only after hearing from the 
INS in Delhi or the US. 


THIS INDIA 


• MADRAS Road traffic in the busy Saldapet area was 
disrupted for about an hpur on 3 April after a 25-year-ofd 
man commandeered, a PTC bus, tost control, hit five 
vehicles and injured' six persons in the process. The bus 
had earlier knocked down a woman pedestrian 
crossing the road near the Halda junction. As the driver and 
the conductor were busy accommodating its passengers in 
other buses, the youth got into the driver's seat and drove 
away. A hot chase ensued as the vehicle collided with a 
PTC bus on route 55 A, two vans and another PTC bus on 
route 18 V. The bus; game to a halt at Maraimafai Adlgal 
Bridge in Saidapet after hitting a scooter—The Hindu (S. 
Siva Kumar, Madras) 

• AMRAVATI: Pimpatol, a village in Daryapur tehsil of this 
district, has not been celebrating Holi and Rangapanchami 
for the past 39 years. It was discontinued after the death of 
satot Parshuram Maharaf, a resident of Pimpalot in 1950— 
Indian Express (A.K. Guha, Nasik) 

• NAGERCOIL Seventeen-year-old Sasikala, a polio- 
affected student of the Kottaram higher secondary school 
near Kanyakumari in Tamil Nadu, wrote her plus two 
examinations using her right leg. The authorities extended 
the duration of the examination, from three to four hours, 
seeing her handicap —Indian Express (C.S. Loganatban, 
Chettipaiayam) 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 23 APRIL 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

A favourable week for most 
of you. Those in service are 
advised not to enter into 
quarrels with their super¬ 
iors. This is in bad taste. Businessmen 
should not take too many risks: they should 
think twice before entering into new deals. 
The domestic front may not be peaceful, 
your wife may keep on nagging you. Keep 
an eye on your health. This is not a 
favourable week for romance. 

Rood dates:. 24.26 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 




LEO (21 July—20 August) 

This will turn out to be a 
favourable week for you. 
The domestic front will be a 
source of happiness. You 
need not avoid your relatives anymore: 
they may come to your aid during a time of 
crisis. This is a particularly lucky week for 
those in love. So start making plans for the 
future. A word of caution: guard against 
mental strain. You may have a litle bit of 
fun. 

Good dates: 26,27 and 28 

Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 


'vea 



SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber— 20 December) The first 
half of the wegk will be 
favourable provided you do 
not get into any arguments 
with your colleagues and business part¬ 
ners. Businessmen are advised ndt to 
make any fresh investments. Professionals 
may do Well: some of them may even go 
out of town. Meteorologists are advised to 
be careful with their forecasts. Students will 

faro wall * 

Good detee: 23,25 and 28 
Lucky numbera: 3,6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This, unfortunately, Is not a 
very favourable week for 
you. You might face prob¬ 
lems in the office. But don’t 
worry, they will soon be sorted out. 
Businessmen may go in for fresh Invest¬ 
ments. Do not lose your confidence but 
rely on the secret association you have 
been attached with and it will turn out to be 
helpful. A favourable week fbr romance 
Good dates: 23,26 and 27 
Lucky numbera: 2,3 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 




VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This is not a 
good week for undertaking 
risky ventures. Be patient 
and tactful and this may 
turn into a favourable week for you. Your 
friends will be helpful. Try to devote some 
time to them: do not forget your basic 
values. Do not lose your temper, so that 
you can win a lot of goodwill. A favourable 
week for artists. 

Good dates: 26,27 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 



CAPRICORN (21 December- 
20 January) This Is more a 
week for making plans than 
Implementing them. Your 
financial difficulties may be 
a problem, but do not lose heart. This ,is 
only a temporary phase. Also, this is not a. 
good time to speculate and undertake risky 
ventures. However, be prepared for a new 
responsibility which may coma your way 
this week. 

Good dates: 25,26 and 27 

Lucky numbera: 1.2 and 4 
Favourable direction: South 



GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This will turn out to be an 
eventful week for you. On 
the professional front, you 
will make remarkable prog¬ 
ress. Your colleagues may be jealous of 
you, but don't worry, nothing will happen. 
Your children will do well in their studies. 
You can go out on picnics: there's no harm 
in taking a break now. 

Good dates: 24,26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 5,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This Is not a 
favourable week for you. 
You are advised to guard 
against deception. A 
favourable week for politicians. Bureauc¬ 
rats should not Irritate ministers: their 
chances of promotion may be affected. 
Business deals are not likely to be very 
favourable. 

Good dates: 24,26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 2.4 and 5 
Favourable direction: North-east 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A favourable 
week for you. Be careful 
with your finances. Do not 
borrow or invest any money 
this week. If you are involved in a court 
case, It would be best if you could settle for 
a compromise. A favourable week for 
artists. Keep an eye on your health. Com¬ 
puter programmers will do welt. 

Good dales: 26,28 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 




CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

A favourable week for you. 
The domestic front will be 
peaceful. Speculators will 
do well. Artists will improve 
on their layout. A tricky problem may crop 
up during this phase. A word of advice: rely 
on your intuition and all will be well. A 
favourable week for designers and sports¬ 
men. Take care of your health and don't 
overexert yourself. 

Good dates: 25,27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 1.3 and 4 
Favourable direction: West 




SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A particularly 
favourable week lies ahead 
of you. Excellent opportuni¬ 
ties will come your way, so 
' make the best use of it. A favourable week 
for mountaineers: they will scale new 
heights. Those in the mass media will do 
well. Friends and relatives will add to your 
share of happiness. A favourable week for 
romance. 

Good datat: 25, 26 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 4,5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


PISCES (21 February—20 jl 
March) A good week for j 
you. Members of the oppo¬ 
site sex will help you. Do 
not waste your time gossip- ; 
ing- attend to your work first. This is a good '■ 
time to start on a new venture, so forge | 
right ahead. A word of caution: do not 
indulge in gambling. Your partner may 
leave you in the lurch. Keep an eye on your i 
health. 

Good dates: 23,25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 3.5 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 



Star Partners: Virgo—Aquarius 


The Virgo woman gets along well with the Aquarius man. At times she may be moody, but there is nothing to worry about. The 
Aquarian is normally very adjusting. The two may even quarrel among themselves, but this is only a passing phase. 
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Poster politics 


T he Congress(I) thought 
it was on to a good thing 
when JayaJalitha landed up in 
hospital, after being roughed 
up by DMK partymen in the 
Tamil Nadu Assembly. Union 
commerce minister Dinesh 
Singh was despatched to 
convey the Congress high 
command’s good wishes for 
her speedy recovery—and 
Klid it in style, calling on her, 
armed with a bouquet of 
flowers. Never one to let an 
opportunity go by, Singh held 
a press conference later, to 
declare that a government 
which could not protect a 
lady legislator must go. 

Little did the party realise 
then, that the strategy would 
boomerang. For, almost im¬ 
mediately after the press 
conference, Madras city 
walls were plastered with 
posters showing an injured 
D. Yashoda, a senior Con¬ 
gress functionary, looking on 
as Jayalalitha, lying in her 
hospital bed, received a bou¬ 
quet from Dinesh Singh. The 
caption in Tamil read: “No 
minister visited me with 
flowers when my hand was 
broken in Assembly violence 
in January 1988. Was it be¬ 
cause I am a...?” D. Yashoda 
is a Harijan. 

Yashoda maintained that 
she had no hand in putting up 
the posters, which were 
signed 'Yashoda Women’s 
Forum’. And that this was 
obviously a DMK ploy to 
embarrass her party. Well, if 
so, it certainly succeeded. 

Friends in need 


E veryone knows that Un¬ 
ion planning minister 
Madhavsinh Solanki, mem¬ 
ber of the Congress Coor¬ 
dination Committee on Oris¬ 
sa, has done nothing to ease 
the dissidence problem in the 
state, aggravating J.B. Pat- 
naik’s problems rather than 
solving them. Nor is it any 
secret that Union minister of 
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The offending poster: embarrassment for the Congress(l) 


state for defence Chintarnam 
Pamgrahi, on the Gujarat 
Coordination Committee, 
has no love lost for chief 
minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhary. 



Chlntamanl Panlgrahl: no 
love lost 

Little wonder then, that 
there is considerable spe¬ 
culation to the effect that the 
ministers have struck a deal 
by which they will facilitate 
the ouster of these two CMs 
and step into their shoes 
themselves. Gujarat and 
Orissa are the respective 
home states of Solanki and 
Panigrahi, after all. 

An enemy’s 
enemy 

I t was quite clearly a case 
of your enemy's enemy 
being your friend when 
Opposition leader Indubhai 
Patel took it upon himself to 
heap encomium on Gujarat 


chief minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhary. Speaking at a 
function at Petlad, a 
township in Kaira district, 
Patel deviated from his writ¬ 
ten speech to hold forth on 



Madhavsinh Solanki: 
aggravating problsma 

the virtues of Chaudhary, 
who he said had "maintained 
communal and industrial 
peace and has a knack for 
solving people’s 
problems’. 


A.R. Antulay: 
much mallgnad 


RANDO^NOTES 

MUDRARAKSHASA 


During his “four year spec¬ 
tacular reign,” Patel said, the 
CM had “deftly handled” the 
drought situation in the 
state. 

Why this praise? 
Apparently, Indubhai has se¬ 
rious differences with the 
state Janata Dal president 
Chimanbhai Patel. And what 
better way to get his goat 
than this. 

Cut and trust 

I t will be a long time before 
anything Abdul Rehman 
Antulay does is accepted at 
face value. His recently ex¬ 
pressed desire to help the 
Marathi Patrakar Sangh 
wasn’t, for one. 

The Sangh planned to build 
a four-storeyed Patrakar 
Bhavan at Azad Maidan in 
South Bombay—the con¬ 
struction of which would cost 
approximately Rs 40 lakhs. 
The government of Mahar¬ 
ashtra donated 729 square 
metres of land and Rs 1 lakh 
towards the project. And 
Antulay, whose ill-famed 
Pratisthan funds lie frozen, 
volunteered to help out with 
the rest. Immediately, there 
was a chorus of protest from 
all quarters, that this gener¬ 
osity was only a ruse to get 
his money released. 

Antulay, it is said, is very 
peeved at this biting of the 
hand that attempts to feed 
you. a 
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DELHI DIARY 


j O.E. NIZAMUDDIN 



Media 

management 


H aryana chief minister 
Devi Lai obviously be¬ 
lieves that the way to a 
newsman’s heart is through 
his stomach. Hence the 
latest ploy to get the media 
on his side. Lai has begun 
hosting lunches or dinners 
once every month for the 
Delhi press corps at the 
Haryana Bhavan. The do-s, 
organised by a Class I officer 
of the state government, are 
not in the nature of press 
conferences, but newsmen 
can, if they so desire, “chat 
informally" with the chief 
minister. 

Around 50-odd journalists 
have been given the treat¬ 
ment so far, but no flattering 
write-ups have appeared as 
yet. Devi Lai, however, lives 
in hope. 

Tale of two 
Aruns 

Y ou’ve got to hand it to P. 

Upendra. The Telugu 
Desam leader doesn’t drop 
bricks—he drops boulders. 
Recently, while addressing a 



Davi Lai: way to a nawaman'a haart 

meeting at the Mavalankar 
Bhavan lawns in the capital, 
he thanked Arun Nehru for 
leaking the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission report. Realising by 
the titters that followed, that 
he’d got it a little wrong, he 
hurriedly corrected himself. 
He'd just got his Aruns 
mixed up, he said. He’d 
actually wanted to thank 
Arun Shourie, the Indian Ex¬ 
press editor. 

As for the Aruns, they sat 
on the dias, speechless in 
embarrassment. I 

Mum’s the word I 


A nd now, for mamma. 

Not satisfied with raking 
up the murky details of 
Pamella Bordes’ past, the 
press has now taken to ex¬ 
ploring the antecedents of 
her family. And Pratap 
Singh, Haryana chief minis¬ 
ter Devi Lai’s son, got in on 
the act to insinuate, at a 


press conference held in 
Chandigarh, that Shakuntala 
Chaudhury, Pamella’s 
mother, had had “close rela¬ 
tions” with the former 
Haryana CM.Bansi Lai, in the 
past. And that this accounted 
for her rapid rise in the state 
bureaucracy. Chaudhury was 
given a government job after 
her husband’s death in the 
Indo-China war of 1962 and 
was subsequently promoted 
to the Haryana civil service. 

Bansi Lai, of course, didn't 
take this lying down, shoot- 




Arun Shourie: 
thank you, elr 


Banal Lai: Chaudhury’* patron? 

ing off a letter to newspapers 
that Pratap Singh had been 
“treated in a psychiatric hos¬ 
pital for a long time”. And 
that he was also in the habit 
of bullying his father, who 
had given him the chair¬ 
manship of a state govern¬ 
ment corporation to shut him 


up. So, no credence should 
be attached to his charges. 


Fathers and 


I f Sheila Dixit succeeds in 
pulling it off, it could well 
be the political coup of the 
decade. Apparently, moves 
are afoot toVean West Ben¬ 
gal chief minister Jyoti Basu 
away from the national 
Opposition (read Janata Dal) j 
which snipes away at the 
Congress, quite oblivious of 
the ‘external threat’ to the 
country. Rajiv Gandhi has 
obviously thought better of 



Jyoti Basu: terms of 
sndsarmsnt 

his advice (tendered during 
the last West Bengal Assem¬ 
bly elections) that Basu quit 
politics, and is now trying 
desperately to get him on his 
side of the fence. 

Part of the strategy con¬ 
sists of reminding Basu of his 
long and fond association 
with Rajiv’s father, Feroze 
Gandhi. Performing this 
routine is parliamentary 
affairs minister Sheila Dixit, 
who recently had a heart to 
heart with the Marxist leader 
at the capital. 

According to informed 
sources, the plan seems to 
be working. After a two year 
period of coldness, Basu re¬ 
cently spoke of the Prime 
Minister with some warmth: 
and is terms one would use 
when speaking of the son of a 
close friend. 

Dixit, then, may yet 
emerge a winner, o 
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Some distinguish it. 
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A cigarette so distinguished. 
It's by appointment to you r majesty. 











1. Ahmedabad 2. Jaipur 
Molooross Motocross 



3. Sotapur 4 Karavall 
Motocross Motocross '87 



5, Chandigarh 6. Earth to Sky 
Enduro Race Expedition 





7. Dhrangadhra 8. Vidharbha 
Cross Country Motocross 



9. Scissors Tara 10 Karavali 
Motocross Motocross ‘88 


Again the Narmada 
150 Prince wins. The first 
and second positions at 
the Karavali Grand Prix 
National Motocross. 

Not surprising really, 
for the Narmada 150 
Prince. The winner of 9 
previous motocrosses. 
Across India's deserts and 
mountains. Rocks and 
boulders. Country trails 
and city roads. 

The Narmada 150 
Prince. Powerful 150cc 
engine, that delivers sheer 



power and dependable 
toughness. 42 kms. per 
litre fuel efficiency under 
city riding conditions. 
And a safe 1200mm wide 
wheelbase. 

The Narmada 150 
Prince. Powerful, 
economical, stable and 
dependable. 


& fn Gujarat 
Narmada 
Auto 1 

liNAL_ Limited 

(A wholly owned subsidiary of GNIX1 
Naimadanagar 392 013, Hist Bharudi, Gujarat j 





















